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TRANSLATORS^  NOTE. 


The  following  extract  ie  from  the  author's  preface: 
'•The  third  volume  of  the  Constitutional  History  of  the 
United  States  would  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
long  ago  if  its  preparation  had  not  been  interrupted 
for  a  whole  year,  from  July,  1878  to  July,  1879.  The 
Government  of  the  Duchy  of  Baden  released  me  for  that 
period  from  my  duties  as  academic  teacher  and  the  Royal 
Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences  granted  me  a  traveling  allow- 
ance of  9,000  marks,  to  gather  new  material  in  the  Amer- 
ican libraries  and  obtain  additional  information  by  visiting 
the  parts  of  the  Union  not  yet  known  to  me — the  southern 
States,  and  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  as  far  as 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

"I  could  not  better  give  expression  to  my  feelings  of 
gratefulness,  than  by  wishing  that  the  present  volume 
might  be  jndgexl  by  competent  critics  in  a  manner  which 
will  justify  this  extraordinary  liberality.  I  may  thank  in 
the  first  place,  Heinrich  von  Sybel,  who  nearly  thirteen 
ycm's  ago  gave  it  the  primary  incitement,  that  the  work  has 
been  so  munificently  fiupjK)rted  by  the  academy. 

"The  number  of  those  who  either  directly  or  indirectly 
have  assisted  me  in  the  attainment  of  my  object — Ger- 
mans, German-Americans  and  Americans,  is  so  large  that 
I  cannot  name  them  all.  Hence,  I  prefer  to  mention  no 
names  at  all,  since  it  would  greatly  pain  me  if  only  one 
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Bhonld  harbor  the  ungrounded  suspicion  that  I  had  for 
gotten  his  services.     I  assure  all  that  I  shall  ever  remain 
thankful  for  the  assistance  I  received  from  them." 

The  translators  desire  to  make  their  acknowledgments  to 
Mr,  Alfred  Bishop  Mason,  of  Chicago,  for  valuable  assist- 
ance in  the  preparation  of  the  present  volume. 
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James  K.  Polk  axu  His  Oaiiinet. 

The  descriptions  which  a  certain  class  of  Americans^ 
the  orators  by  profession  who  endeavor  to  conceal  their 
jK)verty  of  thought  under  the  cover  of  a  cold  and  empty 
pathos — give  of  the  intellectual  life  and  of  the  feelings 
of  the  American  people,  no  more  resemhle  the  reality 
than  does  a  mountain  landscape  a  Hungarian  waste. 
Cotharu  and  mask  are  trantsferred  to  tlie  stage  on  which 
this  most  modern  of  nations  plays  iuid  lives  its  part;  and 
tlje  reality  which,  by  its  rational  sobriety,  always  com- 
mands retpect,  appears  there  with  distorted  visage,  the 
caricatnre  of  itself:  since  there  the  repuUive  and  ridicu- 
lous are  seen  striving  with  each  other  for  tlie  mastery. 

"The  ftubliracst  sjjcctaclc  on  earth,  a  free  people  i>eace- 
ftl>ly  deciding  by  the  ballot  what  citizen  shnll  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  state,"  which,  in  every  day  language,  means  a 
presidential  election,  does  not  excite  the  wonder  and  ad- 
miration of  mankind;  and  the  head  that  wears  a  crown 
does  not  bow  down  in  reft]>ect  before  the  Iioldcr  of  the 
"sublimest  ofiioe  on  earth."  Tlie  partisan  press  and  the 
**  aturap-Bpeakers  "  have,  ever  since  the  second  presidential 
tfleGtioOf  made   use  with   too  great  pleasure,  and   to  too 
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great  an  extent,  of  the  vilest  Tnenns,  and  of  means  of 
inery  descri]»tion,  t-o  reach  their  ends;  and  they  are  re- 
Bponsible  for  the  fact  that  no  ideal  halo,  no  gh^ry  sur- 
ronnds  the  presidency.  Besides  so  many  of  the  presidents 
liare  worn  as  their  only  coat  of  arras  the  nianiifacturer*fl 
mark  of  tlir  party  "machine,"  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
IB  ftometimpR  tempted  to  CBtimatc  the  dignity  of  tlie  office 
too  nearly  in  accordance  with  the  worthiness  of  the  person 
who  hohlH  it  for  the  time  l»ein^. 

Ameriwms  have  no  reai*on  to  complain  of  this;  for  a 
presidential  election  excitefi  no  feelings  of  religious  awe 
in  themsMvlvea;  and  they  themselves  are  least  disposed  to 
pay  a  becioiiin;^'  reiii>eL't  to  the  dignity  of  the  procidentia] 
office,  Engros'S'tHi  by  the  bn*inr!<si  of  every  day  life,  the 
l>eople  take  not  the  slightest  notice  of  &  change  in  the 
|>erson  who  occupies  the  prosldentinl  chair:  in  Wnshing- 
lon  alone  is  the  4th  of  March  in  every  fourth  year  a  great 
dnr.  Once  only  did  the  whole  American  people  with 
breathless  suspense  watch  the  entry  into  office  of  the  presi- 
drnt  elect — *ui  the  4th  of  Mun-h,  18t]l.  Fxcppt  on  this 
»Mie  owHsion,  the  inaugural  address,  the  programmo  of 
the  new  administration,  has  been  taken  up  M-lth  a  oerUdn 
inii>erturbable  calm  and  read  by  all  with  the  conviction 
that  the  morn)M'  wituld  be  snfficiently  like  the  day  before 
not  to  make  it  worth  while  to  disturb  their  slumbera^ 
however  conclusively  tlie  arguments  of  either  party  dur- 
ing '"  ■  '  .nign  hwl  prov4'<I  that,  in  t'  "f 
the  "k ;  ^  itT,  the  future  of  the  n^pi;  ild 
be  nothing  but  a  matter  of  frar  und  speculation.  Foor 
montbi  intervene  between  the  actual  decision  at  the  polls 
and  tlie  t**- —  '»f  mlminiiitration.  If  a  nnolution  luia 
been  aclv  1  in  the  relatione  of  parties,  and  oven  if 
ihvTv  Uu  been  only  a  cdiange  of  person*  in  the  incttmUinl 
ot'  tlkG  offioe  of  president,  this  period  bears  id  certaio 
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respects  the  character  of  an  interregnum;  and  this  is  at- 
tended by  nmiiy  evils.  But  these  are  not  to  he  estimated 
t»K»  highly,  considering  the  great  advantage  attendant  on 
the  interregnum,  that  it  utlordB  time  for  the  pausions 
excited  hy  the  presidential  campaign  to  subside.  I^th 
parties  grow  calm.  With  the  vietor**,  the  feeling  of  re^pon- 
e-ihility,  and  the  si>irlt  of  conservatism  which,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  is  insejtarahle  from  power,  obtain  greater  sway; 
while  the  defeated  give  evidence  of  the  healthy  strength 
of  the  national  spirit,  which  always  accommodates  itself 
at  once  to  accomplished  facts  with  manly  equanimity  and 
self-confidence:  they  find  consolation  in  the  hope  that 
after  four  years  fortune  may  perhaps  be  more  favorable  to 
them.  And  when  they  cannut  flutter  tliemselvos  even 
with  this  hope,  then  that  optimism  bo  peculiar  to  the 
American,  and  which  not  unfret^uontly  degcneratep  into 
ahnost  thoughtless  light-heartcdness,  no  le^s  than  the 
tUfnire  of  peace,  have  the  tendency  to  let  the  white  and  the 
birtck,  which  sivmed  to  stand  in  such  bold  contrast  to  esich 
other  before  tlie  election,  fade  into  an  indifferent  gray. 
Hence  it  is  that  a  new  president  may  always  ex]>eet  to 
find  on  his  entry  into  otiice  the  party  opj)osed  to  him  less 
liot-lihxHled  iind  leas  bitterly  mah'volent  than  the  speeches 
made  during  the  electoral  campaign  promised. 

Xor  had  Pvdk  to  complain  in  this  respect.  The  Whigs 
luwl,  as  we  have  seen,  reason,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
usual,  to  feel  embittered  at  their  defeat.  Spite  of  this, 
however,  their  flags  waved  side  by  side  with  those  of  the 
Democrats  in  Washington  at  the  inauguration.  A  stranger 
might  have  thought  tliat  the  wliole  nation  was  filled  with 
fwlivo  joy.  A  cold  and  heavy  rain  marred  the  pleasure 
of  those  who  had  come  to  witness  the  spectAcle,  but  there 
were  no  propliets  of  evil  to  declnre  it  a  bad  omen.  Had 
H  been  Clay  who  was  to  take  the  oatli  of  otiice  next  <!jiy  in 
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the  capitol  it  maj  be  that  the  diseatisfaction  of  the  defeated 
onoB  would  have  CAst  darker  ehadows  through  the  windows 
into  the  briglit  halla  where  hundreds  were  nio'Nnng  to  the 
merry  muaic  of  the  dance  at  the  inauguration  ball.  But 
any  one  who  followed  tlao  joyful  Democrats  on  their  way 
honie  that  niglit  might  have  overheard  many  a  whisper 
indicative  of  coming  Btornis.  Tlie  initiated  might  even 
row  ask  them&clves  wliethcr  the  characteristic  feature  of 
the  immediate  futui-e  would  not  be  that  the  source  of  these 
Rtorms  would  be  found  in  the  camp  of  the  victor.  The 
AVliigs  might  say  to  tiiemselvcs  tliat  ihey  could  scarcely 
faro  much  worse  with  Polk  than  with  Tyler,  wljo  had  begun 
hiB  presidential  adventures  under  their  standard.  But  the 
Democrats,  even  before  they  were  in  possession  of  the 
fruits  of  tJieir  victory,  began  to  fear  that  they  would  not 
Imve  long  to  enjoy  their  triumph,  because  the  seeds  of 
discord  were  being  strewn  in  their  ranlvS  with  a  plentiful 
hand,  and  the  sower  was  none  other  than  the  president  elect 
himself. 

In  the  second  year  of  his  administration  (1830),  Jnck- 
Fon  had  created  for  himself  an  organ  of  hia  own,  the 
Gh'ht},  one  wliich,  in  all  his  struggles,  never  failed  to 
render  him  excellent  service,  Jackson  \'Rlued  tliese  ser- 
vices to  the  fullest  extent,  and  i-eckoncd  the  pnbli-^her  of 
the  Glohe^  Fr.  P.  Blair,  among  his  most  iniiTnate  friends. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  therefore,  the  Gloh6  remained  the 
organ  of  the  afjministmtion  under  Van  Buren  also;  for 
the  hitter,  on  his  entry  into  ofllce,  had  ofticially  declared 
that  he  had  no  ambition  beyond  continuing  the  work  of 
his  great  predecessor,  and  precisely  in  the  spirit  in  *vhich 
liis  predeces^sor  conceivod  it,  Harrison's  victory  swept  the 
rnifi»hcH  of  government  supiwrl  from  under  L?lair*s  arms. 
The  Globe^  however,  continued  to  exist,  and  Blair  as  well 
ns  Jackson  supposed  tliat  the  rc^stabtisliment  of  Demo- 
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cratic  rule  would  ipso  facto  restore  the  Glohe  to  its  old 
position.  Bat  the  tidings  of  victory  were  followed  on  the 
heels  by  vagne  rumors  that  Palk  did  not  seera  minded  to 
follow  tlie  prescriptions  of  the  dying  invalid  of  the  **  Her- 
mitage," or  to  be  guided  by  his  dictation.  Ae  early  as  the 
14th  of  December,  1844,  Blair  was  informed  by  Jackson 
of  a  pn^ject  wliich  was  on  foot  to  allow  him  to  remain, 
indeed,  proprietor  of  the  Glohe^  but  to  make  Ritchie  its 
puhligher;  that  is,  to  put  him  ajside^  to  make  a  King  Log 
of  him.  and  to  tninsfer  the  government  of  the  frogs  to  the 
fttork,  Ritchie.  However,  Jackson  still  thought  that  all 
the  noi&e  was  about  idle  schemes  of  a  few  weak-minded 
politicians,  that  Polk  would  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  cut  his 
own  tliroat,  and  that  a  few  words  of  confidential  warning 
would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  the  network  of  intrigue. 
He  himself  undertook  to  play  the  part  of  the  faithful 
monitor,  and  he  had  reai^on  to  assume  that  his  warning 
words  would  not  be  without  eftect.  Polk  no  less  than 
Van  Buren  owed  no  email  part  of  his  official  gre^itness  to 
the  fact  that  he  did  not  let  go  of  Jackson's  skirts,  no  mat- 
ter how  or  whither  Jackson  went.  The  iiiiluence  of  the 
ex-president  was  still  immense;  and  the  assertion  made 
here  and  thei'e,  that  the  passionate  agitation  which  he  car- 
ried on  with  his  celebrated  big  steel  pen  against  Clay  and 
in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  decided  the  defeat  of 
the  Kentuckian,  was  not  entirely  groundless.  Not  to  have 
regarded  Jackson's  wishes,  therefore,  without  weighty  rea- 
8*>ns,  would  have  been  not  only  ungrateful  but  unwise  on 
the  part  of  Polk.  And  certain  it  is  that  Jackson  did  not 
look  upon  tljis  matter  as  a  trifle.  The  cement  that  held 
the  gigantic  structure  of  his  popularity  and  power  together 
wa4  the  reckless  energy  with  which  he  always  took  tlie 
part  of  his  friends,  and  if  theixi  was  any  one  who  could 
count  ujKJn  him,  it  was  Blair.     Moreover,  in  the  intrigues 
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Hguiiiet  Blair,  the  journaliftt,  m'Iio  Imd  deserved  bo  well  of 
his  party,  he  saw  a  frivolous  breach  of  party  discipline, 
and  he  very  well  knew  tliat  strict  discipline  was  the  very 
life  of  the  Democratic  party. 

It  was  not  long  hefore  Jackson  was  comjjelled  to  admit 
that  hid  reprcsentationa  and  warnings  seemed  to  full  n])On 
deaf  ears.  In  a  very  angry  tone  he  writes  to  Blair,  on  the 
28th  of  Fehniary,  1S45,  that  lie  had  received  information 
of  the  incr*KliI»lc  fact  that  the  intriguers  were  thinking  of 
Betting  the  Globe  aside  altogether,  and  of  putting  the 
Madimniany  Tyler's  organ,  in  its  place;  if  that  happened 
he  thought  the  party  would  ho  divided  and  Pulk  continue 
to  play  the  Borry  role  hefore  played  by  Tyler.'  But  not 
all  the  roaring  of  the  old  lion  could  save  his  friend. 
Blair  was  coni]>clhM.l  to  sell  the  Glohcy  which  hencefortli, 
under  the  name  of  the  Union,  became  the  acknowledged 
mouthpiece  of  the  administration.  Jackson  himself  wa« 
at  1a«t  able  to  do  no  more  for  Bluir  than  to  advise  him  to 
make  sure  of  his  money. 

Tlie  course  tliis  affair  took  permits  liiciircely  a  doubt  that 
Polk  was  not  deterrninod  by  a  petty  grudge  or  by  liis  per- 
sonal  whims,  Benton  ini'orms  us  that  the  pre&idcut  acted 
under  the  pressure  of  a  binding  proraihe.  A  friend,  we 
are  told,  wrote  to  Polk  in  July,  18M,  that  if  Tyler  waa  to 
be  induccil  voluntarily  to  retire  from  his  position  as  a  can- 
didate' for  the  prcsidLiicv,  it  would  be  necessarv,  first  of  all. 


*"  Bui  Ujal  any  leatling  Deiancr.il  h^ro  li.id  any  thou^lit  of  bocom- 
Uig  IntoreMeil  in  thf^  Mndinonian,  to  make  il  the  urgar  uf  th?  ndtntn- 
isliTilion.  wa*  fuch  a  Uilnp  as  I  rould  not  lielievc;  »*  rominon  seofie 
lit  once  (joioted  ont  us  a  coa^eqiience.  Utnt  ti  would  divide  ihe  Domoc- 
racy,  and  destroy  Polk's  ndmlnisirulion.  Wliy,  U  would  blow  him  up. 
•  •  •  Th»  prelexi  for  tliis  moveraent  will  be  Uie  (7/«A/'#  support  of 
Mr  Wright.  •  •  •  I  gUM<led  Colon**!  Polk  againiit  ijjy  nbandoD. 
mcnl  of  iho  Olohf.,  If  true,  it  would  plrtc*'  tdJonel  Polk  In  Uie  Nho«« 
of  Mr.  Tyler."     Quoted  by  Benton,  Thirty  Yc-aiTB*  View,  II.,  p.  (wa 
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lo  ttppOAse  his  anger  iiguinst  the  Globe.  When  this  Btate- 
ment  wa«  confirmed  from  nnatlier  quarter,  Polk  wrote  of 
it  to  J;u'ks»»n,  on  the  23(1  of  July.  Tyler  had  good  i*casou 
to  be  ungry  at  Blair,  llif^  owu  caudidftcy  was  completely 
hopelefiti,  hut  it  might  easily  liave  decided  the  electoml 
battle  ID  Polk's  favor;  nnd  that  he,  shortly  after  tbc  dat« 
Hlx»ve  mentioned,  formally  withdrew  his  name  from  the 
list  uf  j>re6idential  candidates,  renders  it,  to  say  the  least, 
not  im]>n>huli1e  that  he  made  this  personal  satisfaction  a 
condition  of  his  retiring,  and  that  it  was  in  fact  pmmiiied 
him, 

Tl)e  other  half  of  Benton's  account  appears  in  a  some- 
what different  light,  lie  states  t]iat  in  August,  1844,  an 
intimate  friend  of  Calhoun,  in  Tennessee,  carried  on  neg*>- 
tiations  witli  Polk,  in  whii'h  the  vote  of  South  Carolina  in 
the  presidential  election  was  made  dependent  on  the  sacri- 
fice of  Blair.  He  adduces  no  proof  of  the  assertion,  and 
does  not  even  name  the  supposed  negotiator^  Tlie  proof 
of  its  probability  is  based  on  this:  that  Blair,  at  a  deeide<i 
opponent  of  uullitieation  and  al*  \U  originator,  was  dislikeii 
by  Calhoun,  an<l  that  the  vote  of  South  Carolina  was  suji- 
poscd  to  depend  on  the  latter,  since  the  electors  wei-e  nut 
chosen  by  the  people  but  nomltuit-ed  by  the  legislature, 
which  was  at  his  btrk,  and  the  state,  in  the  isolation  of  its 
radical  jiohiti(»n,  hatl  twice  refuet^l  its  electonil  vote  to  the 
cnndidHtes  of  both  parties.  But  if  Calhoun  had  wished 
t^»  assume  so  IkiUI  an  attitude  towiirds  all  dtn^ided  opjK*- 
nt?ntsof  nullification,  he  would  have  remlered  it  impossible 
for  himself  t^  exurt  any  direct  influence  whatever  in  prac- 
tioAl  ]>olitic£.  He  had  another  and  a  much  weightier 
reason  to  complain  of  Blair,  and  that  reason  was  so  plainly 
••vidi-iit  th.-.t  Ti.i  one  acquainted  with  the  facts,  and  least  of 

*  Aix'oraiDg  \o  Sargent,  Public  Men  and  Kventa,  11.,  p.  2C7,  it  wm 
Pit'koni. 
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all  Beulon,  coald  overlook  it.  Spite  of  this,  however, 
Benton  does  not  eay  a  single  word  in  alluf?ion  to  it  The 
Glohe  had  comlwited*  in  express  terms  the  policy  of  the 
administration  towartla  Texas,  and  assumed  on  the  ques- 
tion of  annexation  essentially  the  same  jmsition  as  Benton. 
But  the  question  of  annexation  was  the  key  to  the  battle 
field  of  the  electoral  e^tmjmign.  Yet  if  it  conld  not  be 
agreeable  to  CaHionn  to  see  in  an  influential  position  a 
man  who  wished  Texas  incorpurated  into  the  Union  by  the 
way  of  a  treaty,  it  was  still  less  agreeable  to  him  to  see 
the  presidency  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  person  who,  at  the  time, 
did  not  want  to  hear  an^rtiiing  whatever  of  annexation. 
But  in  the  question  of  the  presidency,  the  only  issue  was 
whether  Polk  or  Clay  should  be  elected.  It  is,  therefore, 
entirely  probable  that  Calhoun  laliored  strenuously  to  bring 
it  about  that  Ritchie,  who  was  anxious  for  annexation, 
even  to  madness,  should  be  kept  in  view  as  the  leader  of 
the  future  4>rgau  of  the  administration  instead  of  Blair. 
But  that  he  would  have  done  Clay  the  service  of  diverting 
the  electond  vote  of  Soutli  Curolina  to  a  man  of  stniw,  in 
e.-ise  he  met  with  refuKil  here,  is  so  inconceivable  that  it 
mav  Ik*  iiifelv  assumed  he  made  no  threat  of  that  nature.* 
Benton's  silence  on  this  phase  of  the  question  can  be  ex- 
plained only  by  the  fact  that  he  himself  subsequently  sup- 

*  In  the  boginning  of  November,  1844,  immediat^^ly  after  tho  prcst- 
dentlHl  electiOD,  the  iiaduonian  wrote:  '*  TuE  Waji  RsNEWEa  Tho 
aioba  coniains  a  wanton  atuck  on  Pr<?*.ideut  Tyler,  and  a  doUberaia 
renown!  of  ibe  war  against  Uie  annexntioa  of  Texas,  ha  (it)  wae  sougbt 
10  be  acvfnnplihh^'d  by  this  a<.1mini.-»iraiioa.  •  •  •  We  ar©  anwUU 
ing  to  uttack  buck  again  until  the  whole  Democracy  of  the  Union 
nball  SfQ  nnd  HcknowIed|;e  the  flugraDt  prorocatlnns  of  Mr.  Blair,  and 
tdmU  the  ntceHaliy  of  dayinj*  him,"     Nilea*  HegiHt«?r.  LXVII.,  p.  107. 

'Miiny  of  tho  most  tlistiu^uUhod  politiciiina  of  South  Carolina 
dorUred  pnMicly  thut  the  State  Imd  bonnd  lUcIf  and  pU'dg<Hl  il« 
honor  to  bukIhWi  I'olk  nnd  Dalln**.  Hoo  Niln*,  LXVII.,  pp.  f>,  6.  26-28. 
45,  8ft.  60. 
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ported  Polk's  achninistnition  to  an  extent  whicli  must 
have  been  a  matter  of  the  greatest  fiuqiriee,  since  ho 
oUitned  to  1k>1*I  fast  and  tineonditionally  to  the  views  which 
he  previously  advocated  on  the  question  of  annexation — 
views  with  which  the  policy  of  the  president  could  not 
possibly  be  reconciled. 

In  his  letter  of  the  28th  of  Febmary,  1845,  Jackson 
had  roferred  to  another  point  in  Blair's  demeanor,  which 
by  some  within  the  party  would  have  been  imputed  to 
him  as  a  groat  dereliction— he  was  a  partisan  of  Silas 
AVright,  But  Silas  Wright  was  practically  Van  Buren. 
Could  it  be  that  the  bitter  quarrel  which  preceded  Polk's 
nomination,  in  the  national  convention,  was  not  forgiven 
and  forgotten?  Van  Enron  and  "Wright  still  stood  in  the 
filiaddw  of  the  i>arty  flag,  even  if  they  stood  tliere  with 
hearts  aggrieved.  The  victory  in  New  York  was  due  to 
them,  and  New  York  had  decided  the  electoral  campaign. 
Were  they  now  to  \)e  rewarded  with  proscription?  Polk 
had,  indeed,  offered  tlie  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury  to 
Wright,  who  had  been  chosen  governor  of  New  York,  but 
his  friend*  claim  that  this  was  done  only  because  Polk 
knew  tliat  Wright  would  be  obliged  to  decline  it*  Wright 
and  Van  Bnrcn  recommended  Azariah  Flagg  as  a  proper 


>  Gordioer.    Tho  Greai  Issue;  or,  "The  Three  Presidential  Can- 

dlduteii.**  p.  47.  —  "Before  Iho  guboruiUorlttl  election  it  liad  been 
Chorgod  by  llin  Whigs,  an  nn  objection  to  Mr.  Wright,  that  should  ho 
b«  elected  hi8  election  would  bo  of  uo  use  to  his  friends;  for  if  Mr. 
polk  bbould  be  chosen  prci«ident,  Mr.  Wriglil  would  be  Bolectcd  to 
prvBiUe  over  one  of  the  national  executive  deportmentBf  and  would 
Immediately  abandon  Ihe  administration  of  the  State  goTemnient  to 
liiB  licuteniLDt-govemor.  la  consequence  of  these  nllegulionb.  Mr. 
Wright  rci»*>«t«dly  pledged  himself  that  if  elected  governor  he  would 
act  accept  uf  any  ofQce  in  the  f^eneral  government.  Tliese  declara- 
lions,  nltbongh  they  may  not  have  been  known  to  Mr.  Polk,  mnsl  havo 
been  known  at  Wuishington  before  the  offer  we  have  mentioned  was 
maili*  to  Mr.  Wright."  Uammond,  The  UfeandTime»of  Siliu  Wright, 
p.C;t2 
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I>erfion  for  the  oflSce,  but  no  att-ention  was  paid  to  their 
recommendation.  Acconling  to  Benton>  they  then,  being 
exprefttily  reqneeted,  pn>posed  B.  F.  Butler  as  Sroi-etarv  of 
War,  l>ut  they  received  the  insulting  answer  that  the  office 
had  l)oen  diBpoaed  of  a  qnarter  of  an  hour  before  their 
messenger  arriveil.  Ilarntnond,'  on  the  other  hand,  relates 
that  it  wa»  offertMl  to  Butler,  but  that  he  d(Hdinr<I  it  with 
ihe  remark  I  lint  lie  would  have  accepted  the  Secretaryship 
of  State  whieh  Wright  and  Van  Buren  wit^hwl  liira  to 
have,  or  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  coinponition  of  the  cabinet  generated  among  iho 
special  friends  of  New  York's  two  greatest  political  mag- 
nates  a  lively  feeling  of  dissali.^fuction  with  the  pre^ideut. 
They  accuse*!  bim  of  having  effecte<l  the  election  of  Sey- 
mour, the  leader  of  the  Hunker  Democnits,  who  were 
somewhat  cool  towards  the  governor^  to  the  position  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  Hou^e  of  Delegates  of  the  I>egii*lature 
of  New  York  through  the  agency  of  Federal  oHieials;  and 
it  was  not  long  before  they  comjdained  bitterly  that  the 
radical  wing  of  the  party  was  excluded  entirely  from  gov- 
enimeut  |»atronage,'  and  that  the  administrat'on  was  sys- 
tematically uiidermiuing  Wright's  position.  Whatever 
may  l>e  tliought  of  the  justice  of  these  complaints,  it  wiis  an 
undeniable  fact  that  the  rnpture  in  the  Democratic  party 
in  New  York  w*as  widened  and  deepened  by  the  oourge 
taken  by  tlie  administration.  And  even  if  tlie  quarrel  had 
had  its  source  only  in  the  personal  interests  of  the  leading 
politicians,  which  was  unquestionably  the  case  to  a  great 
extent,  this  would  have  been  a  matter  of  no  bmall  import- 
ance. But  the  quarrel  made  its  influence  fell  in  important 
questions  of  national  policy.     These  di3*erences,  perhaps, 


»  Thirty  TeoTB'  View,  II.,  p.  65a 

»  Ibid. 

*  See  CongreMti^hoX  Globe,  30tb  Congr.,  Ist  Sew.  App.»  p.  113^ 
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needed  only  to  be  Bomewliat  intcnsiiied  by  circnmstanoes 
in  order,  in  cooperation  with  the  wedge  furnished  byPolk*8 
demeanor  on  the  question  of  the  spoils,  to  Beparate  the 
difisfttisiied  faction  temporarily  or  pennaneutiy  from  the 
rest  of  the  party.  But  this  was  to  surrender  the  Slfl.te  to 
the  Wliigs,  and  what  that  surrender  meant  had  been  jnst 
experienct?d.  Even  before  the  solemnities  of  the  inaugura- 
tion were  over,  the  administration  had  entered  on  a  road, 
tlie  further  following  of  which  must  necessarily  have  turned 
the  triumph  of  1844  into  a  victor}'  like  that  of  Pyrrhus. 

The  administration  owed  it  to  the  party  to  render  an 
Kccount  for  this  all  the  more  because  it  was  farced  to 
adlow  another  faction  to  become  conspicuons  by  its  non- 
representation  in  the  cabinet.  Tbe  Ch/iTlcston  Courii^r 
and  other  journals  expressed  themselves  with  some  sensi- 
tivencfis  on  the  fact  that  Polk  had  not  dearly  enough 
understood  the  situation  to  l&tve  Calhoun  at  the  head  of 
the  Department  of  States  and  Benton  assures  us  that  the 
hktter  had  entertained  hopes  of  remaining  in  the  office.  If 
thia  WHA  really  8o,  both  himself  and  his  adhffrenta  must 
he  reproached  with  having  completely  misunderstood  the 
situation.  If  Pulk  liad  placed  the  "great  nullifier"  at 
the  head  of  his  cabinet,  he  would  not  only  have  ruined 
himself  in  Jackson''8  eyes,  but  lie  would  have  incensed  the 
whole  party  by  conferring  such  a  distinction  on  tlie  small 
extri*me  fuction.^     Above  all,  people  passed  a  very  false 

*  According  lo  one  version,  Van  Huren*a  faction  in  New  York  made 
Uiotr^uppfirt  of  Polk  dependent  on  liib  not  offering  u  place  lo  Ciilboun 
In  tlie  CHiiinet.  **Mr.  ('iilhoun  and  his  friends  expe<:ted  he  would  be 
rottainod  ns  Becreinry  of  Stuie.  and  iho  Ch/irlttton  3ferrurj/.  undorstood 
Ui  Bpfiik  his  Kpntiments,  accounted  for  bis  beinj^  left  out  by  Iho  alio- 
K»tioD  of  Ihe  New  York  poUtitntina,  that  ibe  Sutc  could  Ikj  carried 
only  hj  eacrlficing  him.  and  he  was  aacrificed  accordingly."  It  wa» 
uSd  thai  Vun  Buren  bud  now  taken  bis  reveni^e  for  iho  carrying 
fhrougb  of  Uie  "Iwotbirds  rule"  iu  the  Balliiuore  convention  by 
•^"'••■•'••>'»  fVionda.    "  If  such  an  intimation  na  Iho  CharU^tvn  Mfircttrp 
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jihi^rnent  on  Polk  wlion  they  Biip|»oscd  that  be  would  bo 
eatiefied  with  pla^-iug  the  ])art  of  a  (lummy  in  the  foreign 
jvOicy  of  tJie  country;  but  to  leave  Calhoun  in  office 
would  have  hoeu  looked  upon  b/ himself  and  by  the  whole 
people  OS  the  unconditional  aeceptant!c  of  his  programme ;i 
and  \]iU  not  so  much  l>ecause  his  superiority  of  mind 
find  clinracter  wa>i  incontestable  as  because  his  political  past, 
during  the  preceding  fifteen  years,  absolutely  excluded  the 
idea  of  his  su I »or<]i nation  to  another  mind  or  wilL  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Calhounites  had  gi^od  ground  for  the 
assumption  that  a  president  who  had  been  elected  on  the 
platform  of  the  question  of  annexation  conld  not  ignore 
itj*  loader.  Polk  himself  recognized  this,  only  he  recog- 
nized it  in  the  same  manner  in  which  he  had  done  justice 
to  his  obligations  to  Wright.  As  had  been  foreseen, 
Calhoun  looked  upon  t!ie  position  of  Ambassador  to  Eng- 
hind,  whieh  had  been  tendered  to  him,  as  an  honorable 
mode  of  banishment  from  his  country,  and  de<!]ine<l  it 
Two  other  South  Carolinians,  to  whom  it  was  afterwards 
offered,  followed  Calhoun's  example.    Tliis  was  rightly  con- 


Hpenk*  of  were  given  to  Mr.  Polk  during  the  canvass,  it  Is  evident 
(rom  ibo  6uU»*oquoni  throwing  Mr.  CaUiotm  OTerl><*flrtl,  ibnt  a  sort  of 
Imr^niu  Wtts  eulered  into,  to  Uie  effect  that  lUe  vote  of  New  Yoric 
T'hoiihl  he  given  to  Mr.  Polk  in  considcrntion  that  he  Bhould  dlfvord 
Mr.  Calhoun:  Hence  we  see  why  such  stlipt'Udoun  Oiiuds  u  ppn  resorted 
10  10  CJirry  tiic  Stale,  niid  Silay  Wiighl  conaeutod  to  bo  the  rnndidme 
for  Governor."     Sargont,  Public  Mon  aod  Event*,  II.,  p.  *J00, 

■  It  is  A  matter  of  great  fiiirprise  to  me  th:it  all  ihetc  obvious  ronsid- 
erftiions  were  completely  overlo<.»kDd  eTen  by  Adams.  He  writes  on 
the  5ih  of  "Mftrch,  184.5:  "An  entire  new  cAbinot,  nt  the  acceowion  of 
A  new  President  without  a  reverfio  of  poltii<.-&>  is  a  noveliy  under  the 
present  ronstitullon.  Rumors  of  It  hare  been  In  clrciitntion  fnrsotne 
weeks,  which  I  did  not  believe.  I  doubted  e-specinlly  the  removal  of 
the  Sccrefiiry  of  State.  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  ev«n  now  cannot  occounl 
for  it,  or  for  ibp  liime  rouipIiKency  with  wliich  tlie  S*n!il*!  conllrmed 
this  day  «ll  the  nominations  but  ono."  B&ncrol\'s  31om.uf  J.Q.  Adams, 
XI r.  p.  180. 
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stniod  to  mean  that  South  Carolina  did  not  want  to  engage 
Itself  in  rtnj  way  with  the  administration,  but  desired  to 
remain  entirfly  free:  it  was  by  no  means  of  the  opinion  that 
the  preservation  of  the  riglits  of  the  South  could  be  left  to 
the  administration  without  anj  surveillance.  There  waB 
here,  as  in  the  North,  moi-e  than  one  element  whose  adhe- 
sion to  the  kernel  of  tlie  party  was  very  much  weakened,  and 
since  these  were  to  be  found  at  the  opposite  end  of  it,  it 
must  have  been  doubly  difficult  to  keep  the  party  intact. 
jVs  the  loss  of  either  wing  might  have  been  sufficient  to  give 
the  Whigs  a  preponderjmce,  a  single  false  step  might  have 
p!are<l  the  center  lx?fore  the  alternative  of  blowing  hot  and 
cold  at  the  same  time,  or  of  surrendering  its  supremacy 
for  awhilo  in  order  to  bring  alw)ut  a  partial  reorganization 
uf  the  party*  But  did  not  this,  perhaps,  mean  choobing 
between  tlie  frying  pan  and  the  tire?  The  victory  of'1844 
had  fi<»nt  the  ship  of  tlie  Democratic  party  among  break- 
ers from  wliOfie  dungern  perlmps  not  even  the  most  skillful 
pilot  could  find  an  exit.  And  could  the  party  say  that  it 
bad  conlideU  tlie  helm  to  tniHtwurthy  hands? 

"Wliatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  cabinet,  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  itself  no  programme.  At  its  head  was  Bu- 
cliaiian,  into  the  traits  of  whose  character  we  entered  more 
minutely  in  the  preceding  volume  of  this  work.  He 
Htood,  it  is  true,  in  the  front  rank  of  Democratic  poli- 
ticians, but  his  position  was  not  so  prominent  that  the 
choice  would  without  doubt  have  fallen  on  him  had  he 
not  been  the  chief  of  tlie  Pennsylvania  Democrats,  It 
was  necessary  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  State  which  was 
won  only  by  a  foul  and  secret  gimie.  Those  Pennsylvania 
Democrats,  indeed,  who  considered  the  continuance  of  the 
protective  taritl'-system  the  most  imjiortnnt  (picstion, 
could  make  this  very  man  Buchanan  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  success  of  this  coarse  mystiflcation,  for  no  one 
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could  \)ny  so  poor  and  nnmerited  a  compliment  to  his 
inU^lligcnco  as  to  claim  tliat  lie  liimself  liail  been  duped 
by  Polk'ft  letter  to  Kane.  Sjiite  of  this,  however,  it  waa 
nndoublodlv  true  that  many  Peniihylv^ania  Deinocnitii  would 
look  npon  liis  noiiiiniitlon  as  Secretary  of  State  ah  a  kind 
of  compensation  for  the  fact  that  the  elect^^ral  vote  of  the 
6tttte  was  sTirreptitiously  and  fraudulently  obtained  for 
Polk.  Wliether  this  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  would 
be  genend  enoiigli  to  preserve  the  State  to  the  party,  the 
future  alone  could  tell.  Apart  from  this,  this  phase  of 
the  bargain  could  at  best  interest  only  Pennsylvania.  For 
the  fntui"e,  too,  that  bargain  had  a  national  importance, 
because  it  provokt^i  the  question  whether  other  strate- 
gems  of  a  similar  kind,  and  other  measures  of  doubtful 
delicacy,  were  not  to  be  expected  from  the  President  and 
his  nearest  counaellor,  if  in  their  opinion  such  strategoma 
mid  measures  could  be  justiticd  by  the  plea  of  the  inter- 
ests of  tlie  party,  and  also,  perhaps,  of  the  interests  of  the 
nation. 

Next  in  rank,  fictitious  tliongh  that  ranking  be,  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  comes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaa. 
ury.  In  tlie  person  of  Robert  J.  Walker,  of  Mississippi, 
Polk  had  found  a  man  of  unquestioned  ability  for  this 
]>osition.  Ills  enemies,  indeed,  told  how  his  hantls  were 
not  entirely  free  from  tlie  mud  into  which  its  financial 
management  had  dragged  his  own  State,  while  he  at 
a  later  period,  gave  himself  tiie  pleasure  of  laying  before 
the  world  the  delinquencies  of  the  President  of  the  Con- 
federate States  in  tJiis  regard."  Whether  Walker  was 
looking  for  Jellerbon  I)avi»  in  a  corner  in  which  he  him- 
self lay  hid,  I  do  not  know.  He  certainly  was  not  one  of 
those  doctrinarian  enthusiasts  in  ihe  cause  of  virtue,  who 


1  JefltirvOD  IHvU,  RopuUiftilon.  RecoguiUon,  and  Slavory.    Londun* 
ltt03. 
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take  tLe  cuU-goricul  imperative  of  private  morals  aa  their 
law  and  g^nlde  iu  politics,  aud  be  very  well  knew  that  a 
uliip  frequently  makes  more  headway  by  sailing  back  and 
forth  than  by  endeavoring  to  force  its  way  forward,  spite 
of  every  obstacle,  in  the  line  of  the  wind.  But  his  nature 
conld  not,  by  any  menns  be  reconcilod  to  the  dark-ness  and 
incornpl*?tenes6  of  tlie  Kane  letter.  Whatever  he  lai<l  liold 
of,  he  held  fast  to.  His  dialoctic  and  persuasive  power 
vm^  ^o  great  tiiat  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  for  any  one 
to  cope  with  him.  Ilia  letter  on  the  Texas  question  was 
one  of  the  heaviest  blows  dealt  in  favor  of  annexation. 
and  we  have  seen  how  ekijifnlly  he  at  last  piloted  it 
through  the  shoals  of  which  it  threatened  to  nin  foul  in 
the  Senate.  It  certainly  was  not  his  fault  if  now  all  the 
t^il  the  wind  could  blow  was  not  spread,  or  that  the  ship^s 
^}eed  was  not  as  great  and  as  reckless  as  might  be.  That 
the  needle  which  pointed  out  his  course  would  always 
deviate  towurdis  the  8<iuth  was  certain;  but  what  the  pole 
towards  which  it  tended  was,  or  whethei'  there  was  such  a 
pole  at  all,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

The  most  im()ortant  personage  in  the  cabinet  was  un- 
qnostionably  the  Secretary  of  War,  Ex-Governor  Marcy  of 
New  York,  That  he  was  a  man  of  really  gigantic  talent, 
not  even  hirf  bitterest  antagonist  has  ever  dt-nied ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  had  but  few  friends — the  great  crowd  is,  of 
course,  not  here  taken  into  cousideration— who  honestly 
l)elie\'i'd  that  the  iirmjieas  of  character  of  which  he  made 
a  show  with  so  mudi  aplomb  was  natural  to  him.  This 
judgment  would  perhaps  have  been  c<>rrect^  if  he  had 
sought  to  satiiify  liis  great  ambition,  in  the  domain  of 
private  life.  But  the  course  of  his  development  on  the 
tttage  of  ])olitics  was  such  that  his  noble,  natural  endow- 
ments  must  have  suffered  from  it,  and  to  some  extent  been 
vitiated  by  it.     Nevertheless,  this  was  to  such  an  extent 
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his  real  chtiracter,  that  it  was  eafiy  both  for  hJrn  and  for 
otJiers  to  be  deceived  when  he  oeiised  to  be  this  character 
and  began,  more  or  less,  onlj  to  act  it  as  a  part.  Uis  impos- 
ing appearance  had  a  great  eflPect  on  otlier  persons;  and  even 
when  the  coarse,  haughtj  tone  he  asenmed  towai'da  his 
opponents,  and  by  which  he  kept  the  crowd  of  petty  poli- 
ticians in  Lis  own  party  within  bounds,  was  only  simu- 
lated, his  intellectual  superiority  made  it  seem  entirely 
natural^  and  the  mode  of  expression  most  befitting-  the  man. 
But  people  could  never  forget  that  he  had  graduated  in 
the  school  of  the  "  Albany  Hegency,"  and  that  he  was  one 
of  the  gi-eat^st  adepts  in  its  occult  science  and  art  of  gov- 
eniment  Tliat  art  he  revealed  to  the  worhl  in  the  words; 
"•  To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils."  lie  has  often,  it  is 
true,  been  given  too  much  credit  for  the  saying.  He  only 
gave  expression  to  what  was  long  known  to  every  child  as 
ft  funchimental  principle  of  i>olitical  practice  in  New  York- 
It  is,  however,  characteristic  of  the  man,  that  he  so  boldly 
aoJcnowledged  this  fundamental  principle  and  knew  how  to 
formulate  it  so  pointedly.  It  would  be  saying  a  grcjit  deal 
too  much  to  assert  tliut  this  was  his  only  political  prin- 
ciple;* but  among  hie  other  political  principles,  a  govern- 
ing one,  was  tin's;  Muroy  is  great,  and  must  become 
greater  yet;  the  prcaidcntial  chair  alone  is  exalted  enough 
for  him.  TliC  South,  therefore,  M^liich  guarded  the  steps 
to  that  high  seat,  could  count  on  him,  so  long  as  his  com- 
pljiisance  towards  it  did  not  thi*eatcn  directly  to  sweep  tlic 
firm  ground  IVtuu  under  his  feet.  And  hence  it  is  that, 
although  gilYcd  by  nature  with  the  capacities  of  a  real 


■  nu  nbsolote  tnistworthlTieas  especially  bos  been  lauded  to  nie  by 
dlplouiiUeti  wLioliiulnttioial  dralinr^  Mrith  lifm  far  u  long  timo — a  trust- 
wartlilQeas  wUicli  iaduccM]  ihuni  to  uwrtook  UU  iixipo]i»<bed  muiner 
WliAtcver  bn  promlHed,  he  Inviolnbly  kept.  On  Ibis  iK'connL,  be  wot 
very  cuulious  in  making  pmmUes,  and  It  wu  excce<llngly  dilttcull  to 
induce  bini  (o  retract  »  no  once  aU4>red 
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statesman,  he  never  was  more  than  a  distini]:ni8lied  party 
jKjlitieian.  Even  if  we  give  him  all  the  credit  sorne  of  his 
:»chieveinents  deserve,  and  admit  tliat  he  was  detennined 
mainly  by  moral  and  purely  patriotic  motives  in  the  avert- 
ing of  many  evils,  at  a  later  ]>criod,  as  Pierce's  Secretary  of 
State,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  all  that  he  strove  to 
accomplish,  tliere  is  wanting  the  central,  moral  idea  which 
is  an  absolute  postulate  of  great  and  really  statesmanlike 
i^fticicncy.  He  was  a  precious  vessel,  but  one  wliich,  by 
his  own  fault,  lield  not  the  contents  it  was  made  to  hold, 
Op}>ortunity  makes  the  thief.  If  Marcy  had  not  lived  in 
a  state  in  which  personal  ambition  could  be  bo  fully  satis- 
lied  with  so  little  trouble,  through  the  agency  of  the  party 
machine,  kept  in  smooth  working  order  by  the  oil  of  the 
*^  spoils,"  a  state  in  which  an  unusually  profitable  traffic 
with  the  Moloch  of  slavery  dogged  the  steps  of  every  poli- 
ticittn  with  great  temptations,  his  development,  perhaps, 
would  have  been  such  as  to  give  him  a  full  title  to  tlie 
name  of  a  stntijsman. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  George  Bancroft  of 
l^fassachusetts.  It  was  not,  of  course,  his  special  knowl- 
edge of  marine  affairs  that  caused  the  choice  fur  tliis  posi- 
tion to  fall  on  him.  He  possessed  no  such  special  knowl- 
edge, and  had  never  played  a  part  of  any  importance  in 
politico,  although  he  had  been  once  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Governor,  As  he  had  acquire*!  an  education  far 
above  the  avei*age  education  of  Americans,  in  German 
nniversitiea,  and  in  his  ti*avels  through  the  different  conn- 
iries  in  Europe,  and  had  made  a  distinguished  name  for 
himself  as  a  historian  oi'  the  United  States,  the  high 
ofllcct}  of  the  nation  lay  open  to  him  without  Ins  having, 
like  the  mass  of  ]>olitician3,  to  climb  the  ladder,  round 
after  roiind.  What  was  to  be  expected  was,  that,  as  hap- 
pened after  a  time,  he  would  be  entrusted  with  a  diplomatic 
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mission  instead  of  with  an  execntive  department  His 
thorough,  scientific  training,  his  familiarity  with  the  con- 
dition of  European  afl'airs,  and  his  winning  personal  qual- 
ities, made  him  appear  the  most  serviceable  perhaps  of  all 
Democratic  politicians,  for  the  office  of  ambassador.  But 
lie  had  thus  far  done  nothing  whatever  to  demonstrate  his 
ijualitications  for  the  position  of  a  aibiiict  minister- 
Cave  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  the  Postmaster  General, 
we  need  utit  here  characterize  more  minutely,  since  liis 
imnirtliat*  official  functions  scarcely  touched  the  sphere 
of  hij>her  politics.  Last  of  all,  the  Attorney  G^eneral, 
John  Y.  Mason,  was  an  inheritance  from  Tyler's  cabinet, 
llim  we  may  dt'^cribe  as  a  blue  blooded  Virginian;  not- 
withstanding his  almost  total  want  of  social  polish  a  man 
of  amiable  and  winning  ways,  of  very  good  parts,  an  able 
jurist;  as  a  politician  and  diplomat,  a  powerful  op[>*^nent 
by  reason  of  his  tenacity  and  great  reasoning  faculties; 
thoroughly  acijuainted  with  the  intricacies  of  home,  party 
politics,  a  reliable  and  exceedingly  serviceable  party  man, 
not  easily  disturbed  by  weak,  moral  considerations,  when 
the  "peculiar  institution"  of  the  South  was  in  question, 
bat  too  honorable,  and  too  mudi  of  a  '^Soutliem  cavalier," 
to  liave  any  liking  for  the  mode  of  action  of  low  party 
hacks,  or  for  the  employment  of  the  miserable  means  they 
used  to  reach  their  ends. 

So  far  a*  political  capacity  therefore  was  concerned,  the 
cabinet  certainly  met  all  tho  dcMnands  which,  in  view  of 
the  material  ofl'erc^l  by  the  Democmtic  party,  and  the 
many  things  which  the  President  had  to  take  into  consid- 
eration in  the  construction  of  it,  cuuld  reasonably  be  made 
of  it.  l)ifferently  constituted  as  were  the  several  mem- 
bers of  it,  it  was  yet  to  be  expected  that  they  would  coop- 
erate thoroughly  with  one  another,  for  tliey  were  all  well 
disciplined  partisans.     Spite  of  this,  however,  the  cabi- 
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net  bore  the  character  which  in  Europe  would  be  described 
OS  a  bureaucratic  ministry.  This  certiuuly  was  no  matter 
of  Burprise,  for  there  was  uo  one  wlio  was  able  to  say 
what  was  really  the  central  idea,  the  positive  motive  prin- 
ciple of  the  orgimization  of  the  party;  and  of  the  practi- 
cal fjuestions  directly  before  it,  there  was  not  even  one  in 
reference  to  which  the  party  was  a  solid  unit. 

"Was  perchance  the  person  of  the  President  of  itself  a 
programme,  as  JefTerson  and  Jackson  had  once  been,  and 
us  Clay,  Calhoun,  Webster,  or  even  Van  Buren,  would 
have  been  now?  The  history  of  his  nomination  and  elec- 
tion, which  we  know,  forbids  all  doubt  as  to  the  fact,  that 
|mblic  opinion  did  not  look  upon  him  in  any  such  light. 
But  it  may  be  that  public  opinion  wnis  mistaken. 

Even  Ritchie,  whom  Polk  had  selected  as  his  journal- 
istic moutiipiece,  called  his  election  "a  bold  experiment." 
But  at  the  ttamo  time,  lie  took  some  credit  to  himself  and  to 
the  party  that  they  had  again  with  fresh  daring  chosen 
the  President  from  among  the  great  mass  of  the  people; 
and  he  gave  it  to  be  underatood  that  he  had  uo  doubt  of 
the  success  of  the  experiment,  because  such  was  the  will 
of  the  people,'     The  masses  had  once  entered  the  lists  for 


*  **  It  hdoo^  to  iho  people  of  the  several  States  in  thla  great  Con. 
IW)crni*v  tn  give  ojiU  to  tnke  uway  tlio  higltest  ofHccs.  Id  the  oomina^ 
tion  or  >[r,  Polk  tliis  feature  whs  8i<^a]ly  exhibited.  He  h»(l  been 
taken  hy  the  immeOirLto  delegutos  of  the  people  from  the  runkdi — 
ttom  tlie  bohora  of  retirement,  and  ftom  tlie  gr^ai  body  of  the  people 
— and  plHced  over  the  heads  of  the  most  di»tin;;ui»hed  luen  iu  the 
natioD.  It  waft  scornfully  asked,  'Who  ia  James  K.  Polk?'  and  the 
people  responded  at  the  bnllut  box,  *  He  is  our  man,  and  it  Is  our 
risht  and  our  pleasure  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  gOTemmcnt.' 
No  moral  lesson  could  bo  more  sublime,  none  more  congenial  to  the 
tme  character  of  onr  ;;nvemment.  The  moral  which  it  ia  calculated  to 
tvacb  is  hencefonh.  that  any  atipirant  who  ia  ambilinus  of  the  ot!lce 
should  he  induced  to  bide  his  lime,  and  wait  the  will  of  the  people. 
•  •  *  IJat  it  has  boon  woU  remarked  that  the  moral  lesfvon  is  not 
y«t  complete.    If  the  administration  of  Mr,  Polk  succeeds,  then  sbal] 
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Jackson  with  a  force  which  filled  the  political  magnates  of 
the  time  with  blank  dismay,  and  they  did  so  becanse,  witli 
true  instinct,  they  recognized  in  him  a  representative  of 
the  masses,  of  gigantic  proportions,  and  thought,  by  his 
election,  actually  to  obtain  the  self-supremacy  which  legally 
belonged  to  them.  Now  one  of  the  intellectual  heroes  of 
the  party  laid  down  as  the  true  Democratic  doctrine,  the 
principle,  that  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  sliould 
be  chosen  by  the  throw  of  a  die.  If  the  lottery  were  only 
arranged  by  the  **  direct  representatives  of  the  people,'^ 
and  if  the  people  only  signed  approval  to  the  number 
drawn,  the  welfare  of  the  country  would  he  confided  to 
good  hands;  and  if  the  experiment  was  successful  this 
time,  the  excellence  of  tlie  system  would  be  necessarily 
looked  upon  as  finally  established. 

The  sharaelessness  with  which  Ritchie  handed  ovet  the 
kernel  of  the  nut  to  the  politicians  and  cast  the  shell  lo 
the  people,  hjis  something  of  the  comic  in  it.  And  yet 
he  onl}'  honestly  told  what  had  actually  hajjpened,  Wltli 
a  bitter-sweet  expression,  the  politicians  had  put  thoir 
hands  into  the  lottery  box,  when  they  could  do  nothing  else, 
because  of  their  want  of  union,  to  draw  oat  a  prize,  and 
tliB  masses  of  the  people  had  approved  of  Polk's  name  as 
willingly  as  they  would  of  any  other  with  which  they 
associated  no  definite  idea.  The  quality  of  all  others 
which  constituted  Jackson's  strength,  was  wanting  in  Polk 
entirely.  He  was  not  a  man  of  the  peoj)le,  if  for  no  other 
roason  because  the  people  knew  nothing  about  him.  Nor 
could  he  ever  become  a  man  of  the  people,  not  even  on 
the  supposition  that  his  policy  should  have  obtained  a 


we  have  «DtirA  coDfidence  In  the  manner  of  seleciion.    We  fibnll  ree( 

Uiorou^hly  wtlUfieU  wilh  the  bold  experiment  which  has  been  m  >  !  - 
by  the  pouple.  and  we  shall  tuke  care  tu  priu:lice  it  in  future  tiai'-- 
7^  Hkhrttond  Bnquirer^  March  11,  1845. 
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brilliant  success  and  the  undivided  approval  of  the  masses. 
He  possessed  nothing  of  that  which,  In  the  stereotyped 
vocabnlarj  of  American  political  phrases,  is  called  "mag- 
netic," His  peri?ona]  appearance  had  nothing  command- 
ing, and  his  address,  spite  of  its  simplicity  and  want  of 
assamptiun,  was  not  winning.^  The  deep  gravity  ever 
seated  on  his  countenance  did  not  win  sympathy  for  him, 
neitlier  did  it  lend  him  a  dignity  whicli  compelled  respect, 
nor  the  compassion  which  is  given  to  him  over  whose 
couch  care  has  stood  sentinel  in  the  night.  On  his  private 
character,  there  was  not  a  spot,  and  hence  he  was  not  with- 
ont  friends  through  life.  But  people  did  not  feel  attracted 
to  appr<:)ach  very  near  to  him.  After  a  first  meeting,  they 
askefl  themselves,  which  was  the  more  icy,  his  gravity  or 
his  iK^IitenesB."  Had  he  been  more  attractive  as  a  person 
he  might  perhaps  have  been  judged  more  favorably  and 
more  correctly  u.s  a  ptilitieian,  ClailKirue  descriltea  him  as? 
nerveless,  fond  of  compromise,  and  reproaches  him  be- 
canse,  spite  of  his  abilities,  he  was  a  party  tool,  destitute 
of  will.'  Otiedicnce  to  party  commands,  was  certainly 
one  of  the  principal  articles  of  his  political  creed.     But 

'  So  ward  writes  on  Uie  2d  of  January,  1846,  from  Washiuglou  to 
Wc«d:  "Jle  (Polk)  is  a  gentleman  of  fifty,  of  plain,  unassaniing 
maoDers  and  conversntion,  and  does  not  at  all  inspire  awe  or  respect. 
I  cfionot  descrilx)  the  impression  lie  makes  upon  me  bettor  \hun  tiy 
eayini;  that  I  miss  the  dignity  and  grace  of  our  reception  by  General 
JaoluoD.**    F.  W.  Seward,  Autobiography  of  W.  IJ.  Seward,  p.  771. 

'  CUitiorue  says:  *•  Polk  was  gi-ave  almost  to  sadness,  self-restrained 
and  chilling."  Life  and  correspondence  of  J.  A.  Quitmun,  p.  S'^8. 
And  Quitman  writes  July  7lh,  Itf^W:  "  In  the  afternoon  called  on  the 
Prosidnnt.  Hu  a  haggard  and  careworn  loolc;  polite  and  chilly." 
Ibid.,  p,  387. 

■"Polk  was  a  political  martinet,  a  rigid  digciplinarion,  who  re 
gardcd  tlie  decision  of  a  caucus  as  sacred  and  binding  as  the  decree 
of  a  court.  Hu  wa^  a  man  of  ability,  but  of  expediency,  and  found  in 
ooropromis^.  which  ure,  In  fact,  concestfions  of  rigiil±i,  the  easiest  iolu- 
tlou  for  pultlical  dimculUes."    Ibid.,  p.  226. 
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if  tlie  politicians  had  expected  that  tliey  were  now  going 
to  have  the  mastery,  becauBe  he  was  willing  to  play  the 
part  of  a  manikin,  they  were  greatly  mistaken  in  the 
man.  The  avidity  and  narrow-minded  precision  which 
were  the  distinguishing  traits  revealed  in  his  long,  lean 
face,  gave  assurance  that  neither  fancy  nor  unbridled  am- 
bition would  mislead  him  so  far  as  to  make  him  lose  him- 
self in  the  dangerous  paths  of  an  original,  personal  jx)licy 
in  opposition  to  the  party.  But  his  large,  slightly  pen- 
dant nose,  gave  his  face  an  expression  of  so  high  a  degree 
of  splf-consciousneBS  that  no  one  could  have  doubted  his 
capacity  to  take  the  initiative  in  &  matter  with  marked 
decision,  while  his  powerful  chin  and  the  small,  iirmly 
compressed  lips  of  his  wide  mouth,  bore  witness  to  an 
energy  which  would  not  allow  itself  to  be  easily  forced 
from  a  course  on  wliich  he  had  once,  and  after  soher  calcu- 
lation, entered.  The  party  cotild  count  upon  him,  beyond 
question;  but  he  wished  to  be  the  party's  head,  not  merely 
in  name  and  by  right,  but  in  fact.  And  as  head  of  the 
party  he  considered  himself  justified,  if  not  in  duty  bound, 
to  take  tlie  lead  in  the  course  it  poiiited  out  so  far  as  in 
his  estimation  it  was  }>ossible  and  suitable  to  the  purpoifie 
to  do  BO.  The  person  of  Polk  himself,  therefore,  was  no 
pi"Ogr!unme;  but  this  by  no  means  meant  that  he  himsttlf 
had  no  [M.ilitiojd  progrumme.  And  if  he  had  one,  it  cer- 
tainly was  advisable  for  those  who  presumably  would  not 
like  it,  to  rub  tlieir  eyes  and  to  keep  their  hands  in  readi- 
ness to  obstruct  his  v^ajf  before  it  was  too  late. 

The  inaugural  address  was  an  Tinusually  long-%vinded 
document,  but,  besides  a  discourse  on  the  fundamental 
principloft  of  the  constitution  and  the  blessings  of  the 
Union,  for  the  delivery  of  which  no  specifd  apparent  rea- 
son cxtuld  be  discovered,  it  contained  nothing  but  general 
remiirks  on  the  various  questions  of  the  day.     80  far  as 
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the  economic  policy  of  the  country  was  concernetl,  the 
President  expreRged  liirnself  in  an  entirely  unamUiguons 
manner  only  Hguinst  the  connection  of  the  tinances  witli  n 
bank  of  an}'  kind.  On  hia  attitude  towards  the  question 
of  internal  improvements,  lie  vras  entii*ely  silent;  and  hia 
diifuBo  Btatements  on  the  vital  question  of  the  tariff  were 
literal  repetition  and  expansion  of  the  unihiguities  of 
le  Kane  letter.*  Why  should  he  thus  early  lift  the  veil 
Attd  have  the  disappointed  and  deceived  protectionists  of 
Pennsylvania  hang  upon  his  heels,*  when,  as  was  to  be 
ajiticijmted,  Congress  would  not  meet  for  nine  months. 
The  annexation  of  Texas  was  treated  in  such  a  way,  that 
it  fteemed  that  all  that  remained  to  he  done,  was  to  go 
through  a  few  formalities  to  bring  the  question  ab'eady 
bettled  to  a  full  cunelu6ion.*     The  inauguj-al  addre&s  did 

*  The  CalliuiiDittfs  immediately  Sftw  in  Ibis  u  pronf  of  the  fnct,  thai 
the  policy  of  WHiling— a  poUcy  not  free  tVoin  misiruM— which  ib^y 

kbfcOrved  lowHrdis  xUh  ndminialmlinp,  wub  wry  well  foitnded.  In  u 
Fexcd  tone,  Uie  CharUtiton  Mercury  wrote,  on  tlic  Sth  of  March,  od  tills 
pBTX  of  the  ionii;)rural  nddress:  "  Oracular  eit<^nco  on  the oue  [iutemal 
ImproveuteDts],  oracular  nonsense  on  the  other'* — Iho  Urilf. 

'  The  Democratic  politicians  who  knew  sotnoililng  of  Polk's  politi- 
rtl  pan  had,  of  courie,  not  been  duped  by  ihi*  Kane  U^ltt-r.  This  is 
rb-riHy  nnd  uniniistaknbly  Qppurcnt  from  the  fiw  I  Ibat  Ibe  Hou&o  of 
Uvfs  of  the  I-e pis lat tire,  ns  early  113  ibo  beginning  of  1845, 
!y  (Massed  a  resolution  which  "InPlrVicled"  llio  Seuntors  and 
reqaested  Uio  Represcnlalivefi  to  vote  against  iiny  redticlion  Of  the 
tariff  of  1S42.  Nile»'  Keg..  LXVII.,  p.  a62.  It  Is  to  be  presumed, 
however,  that  ui»ny  of  the  deceived  deceivers  would  not  have  worked 
In  Polk's  Interest  If  they  bad  not  confidently  counted  on  a  combina 
tion  of  circurnHtancos  wiiicb  would  foHdd  bmb  him  imd  the  (Vee  trude 
roajoriiy  lo  touch  the  protected  interests  with  t(K>  rude  hands.  In  ibo 
b«?giuulng  of  1S40  tt  fimildr  rewiluiion  was  unanimously  passed  by  lb» 
Senate  of  the  ytftte  I.«':.'i^l:iture,  and  by  the  Uouae,  by  n  vote  of  79 
Agniost  13.    Nilcfi,  LXIX..  p.  370. 

•  On  'Change  Polk'e  election  was  looked  ui>on  na  dei-islve  of  ilie 
qu«lJon.  Nlles'  Ucg.  of  December  7, 1844  (LXVII,,  p.  22-1),  Informs 
u>  that  the  Texus  t}onds  hiul  trebled  in  value  since  tlic  election  of  Polk. 
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not  even  mention  ilexico.  All  it  said  was  tliat  annoxu- 
tion  was  a  matter  wliieh  exclusively  concerned  Texas  and 
the  Unitt'il  States.  The  rest  of  the  world  was  given  to 
understand  that  "the  chances  of  war"  would  be  dimin- 
islied  by  annexation,  and  the  assurance  was  given  it  that 
the  United  States,  by  reason  of  its  political  construction, 
could  never  harbor  a  desire  for  conquest* — an  ussiiranco 
whicb  was  destined  in  a  very  short  time  to  meet  with  the 
stmngest,  practical  commentary  imaginable.  Id  answer  to 
the  Cassandra  warnings  of  his  own  countrymen,  the  Presi- 
dent declare<i  that  the  more  extensive  the  Union  became  tlie 
firmer  it  would  become.  To  this  he  added  the  remark: 
it  might  *'  be  safely  extended  to  the  utmost  lK>unds  of  our 
territorial  limits,"*  How  should  this  ambiguous  ex]ires- 
sion,  ••our  territorial  limits,"  be  understood?  Wlien  he 
used  the  expression,  had  he  nothing  in  particular  in  his 
mind,  or  did  he  employ  it  to  intimate  to  the  people  that 
at  the  first,  favorable  opportunity  they  should  duriugly 
deduce  the  fi^nal  practical  consequences  of  that  assertion  f 
Tlie  j)eople  seemed  to  be  of  the  former  opinion.  Tin- 
phrase  passed  entirely  unnoticed,  and  indeed,  the  whole 


'"Tlio  worUl  lias  noibing  to  ft?ar  from  military  ftmbUion  In  our 
gorerDincnt.  While  the  chief  magistrate  und  the  popular  branch  ol 
Congress  Aro  elected  for  short  terms  by  the  sufTrnges  of  those  mUlioafi 
who  must  in  ihoir  own  pftrson*  bonT  all  the  buntcDB  and  miscrie*.  ot 
wttr,  our  govcruwent  c»u  not  l>e  otlicrwise  tiian  pacific.  Foreign 
powers  should,  therefore,  look  on  the  annexation  of  Texas  lo  Iho 
tloited  StMtejt,  not  as  tlio  cou^iuvst  of  a  nation  sv<>klng  to  extend  her 
dominions  by  urma  imd  violence,  but  as  the  peaoeru!  acfitiisiiiion  of  n 
territory  once  her  own,  •  •  •  thereby  diiuioiihtag  the  chouoe^  tit 
war,  and  openLog  to  them  now  and  ever-increasing  markoU  for  their 
nTt>dliCl«-"    Statuman'ii  Manual,  im  p.  1553. 

>  **  It  l»  confidently  believed  that  onr  system  may  bo  safely  extended 
to  the  ntmosl  bouoda  of  oar  territorial  limitc;  and  that,  as  it  aliall  be 
♦xicodpd.  the  bonds  of  our  fnlon.  so  far  from  being  weakened,  will 
\e  »Uoug*>r."    I.  c 
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addresd  wna  treated  with  tlie  utmost  iudifference  as  being, 
on  the  whole,  empty  artd  unmeaning. 

One  sentence  alone  conhtitnted  an  exception  to  this. 
Tlie  President  declared  that  the  legal  claim  of  the  United 
States  to  Oregon  was  *^  clear  and  unquestionable,"  and 
promised  to  assert  it  and  enibrce  it,  by  all  constitutional 
means.  His  words  on  this  subject  had  a  jwwerful  effect. 
Some  there  were  who  exulted  over  them,  and  others  who 
aaked  tliomeelves  in  teiTor  what  would  become  of  the  coun- 
try, in  lour  years,  with  this  mim  who  took  pleasure  in  play- 
ijig  in  dry  straw  with  u  lirehraud.  The  woods  echo  back  the 
M>und  they  receive.  On  the  4th  of  Ai)ril,  Lord  John 
Rufisclh  in  the  House  of  Commons,  called  tlie  declamtion 
of  tlie  President,  a  "blustering  aimouncement";<  and  the 
London  Times  returned  the  President's  announcement  in 
kind  the  following  day.*  But  neither  in  England  nor  in  the 
United  States,  had  any  one  good  resvson  to  act  as  if  ho  had 
heard  a  clap  of  thunder  from  a  clejir  sky.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  platform  of  the  Democratic  national  con- 
vention at  Baltimore  was  the  basis  on  which  Polk  bad 
been  elected,  and,  in  it,  this  "blu^^tcring  announcement" 
could  be  read  clearly  enough.'  Hence  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  eitlier  country  had  any  right  to  complain.  The 
people  had  ratilied  the  platform  by  the  election;  for  that 
many  who  had  voted  for  Polk  did  not  like  this  plank  or 

•  "A  blustering  announcement."     Nile*'  Keg.,  LAVlll^  p.  114. 

•  **  If  ihe  question  was  to  be  determineU  by  tlie  argamonta  and  in 
sach  discussions — thai  ia  to  say,  by  reference  to  geographical  facts,  lo 
discoreries,  to  Ireatiee,  and  to  occupalion — the  case  on  behalf  of  the 
Britifh  cUitn,  as  it  was  ably  stnted  by  Lord  John  Russell,  ia  complete; 
and  U  is  only  in  consequence  of  admissions  made  with  too  much  laxity 
crfi  former  occasions — especially  in  the  interpretation  of  the  treaty  at 

'i:;t  any  concturoDt  ri^ht  can  be  admitted  to  exist  in  the 
ites  to  uDv  portion  of  the  lemtor}'," 

•  Nile*'  Reg,.  LXVI,,  p.  S27. 
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that  in  it,  mattered  not,  Bince  it  was  an  acknowledged  fact 
that  Polk's  candidacj  was  based  upon  that  plattbrm  as  a 
whole.  His  election  was  looke<l  npon  as  (letiimble  in  En^'- 
land  that  the  tendencies  of  the  anti-protectionist*  tnij^iit 
prevail.  The  conetltution,  indeed,  knew  notliing  of  plat- 
forms and  national  conventions.  It  ha<l  placed  the  intor- 
national  aiTairs  of  the  Union  in  tlio  hands  of  tJie  Presi- 
dent, or  of  tlie  President  and  Seuuto.  liut  tlus  was  not 
the  first  correction  which  it  was  undertaken  to  give  the 
coDt'titution  in  acconlfvnce  with  Benton's  ^'denii**  krsteo 
princlj'le.^  If  it  did  not  succeed,  the  responsibility  for 
tho  injury  it  did,  rested,  in  the  tirst  place,  on  those  who  had 
b^un  these  **  improvements."  Perhaps  it  was  to  be 
wifthcd  that  ilie  United  States  might  bo  forced  to  tAke  the 
dose  as  strong  as  it  had  been  prepared  for  them,  by  the 
Baltimore  convention^  that  their  eyee  might  iiniUly  he 
opened  to  the  doublftilne«>b  of  the  pr<  '^  the  Applica- 
tion of  this  process  of  correction  oft.,-      iiition,  whicli 

was  becoming  more  and  more  fV«r|nent  In  this  }iarticukr 
case^  a  new  and  stmngt*  ingrvdivnt  was  addod  to  it,  one 
which  imitfirted  to  it  a  peculiarly  corrosive  power, 

Tlie  Onrgou  qne:?tIon  did  not  date  from  yesterday.  Ore- 
goo  luid  been  the  snbjoct  of  negotiations  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  for  decade.  Convention  after 
ooaTestion  had  been  eondoded  between  the  two  countries, 
and  ftU  ti>ey  had  done  was  to  make  a  (vovisional  amknc^ 
meat,  because  the  diffienlt]e»  in  the  way  of  a  v' 
settlement  of  the  qoestioa  eould  not  he  snrtnount*  i  o 
dein  tikat  the  title  of  tbe  United  Sutes  was  '^v ..  .1  -a-.A 
noqoeetioiishle,^  was  the  severrat  eoodemnatJon  of  t:io 
pic^ideots,  ministAn  and  ccoatw  who  had  thns  &r  at- 
tempted to  Kdra  die  qqestnm.  Ilioy  had  cither  been 
inteneetuaQy  so  weak  that  they  ooold  tMt  penaetw  the 
sight  of  the  United  States  to  Ongoo — ft  i^t  so  dear 
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and  unquestionable — or  tbey  had  been  wanting  in  the 
courage  or  the  will  to  enforce  it.  This  charge  makes 
it  necessary  for  us  to  inlbrm  ourbclves  of  the  history  of 
the  question  up  to  this  time.  Not  until  we  have  seen 
how  unjustifiable  was  the  soiling  of  his  own  nest,  can  we 
pro]>erly  appreciate  the  audacity  and  absurdity  which  lay 
in  the  fact  that  the  irresponsible  and  yet  *'  direct  represen- 
tatives of  the  people,"  who  owed  their  nomination  to  Icing 
caucus,  and  their  commission  to  its  body  servant,  the  "pri- 
mary meetings/'  summarily  disposed  of  the  difficulty  with 
big  words  —  not  until  then  can  we  fully  estimate  the 
sliameful  prostitution  of  the  spirit  of  the  constitution, 
whicJi  lay  in  the  fact  that  Polk  subserviently  accepted  the 
verdict  of  the  national  convention,  and  dutifully  announced 
it  as  the  linal  judgineat  of  the  Federal  executive;  for  he 
was  doing  this,  and  not  merely  announcing  his  concur- 
rence in  the  opinion,  when  he  introduced  the  words  ""clear 
and  unquestionable  "  into  his  inaugural  address  with  quo- 
tation marks. 

It  was  not  only  the  politicians  who  had  "  an  ax  to 
grind,"  or  who  suffered  from  the  delirium  of  national 
greatness;  aud  the  larger  pirt  of  the  masses,  always  too 
ejisily  incensed  against  England,  that  loudly  applauded 
tlie  President  because  he  excited  the  American  eagle  to 
flap  his  wings  thus  powerfully  in  the  face  of  the  British 
lion:  but  many  a  cool-headed  and  thoughtful  patriot  con- 
sidered Uie  case  of  the  United  States  so  good  that  the 
honor  of  the  country  still  more  than  its  interest  forbade 
any  compromise,  or  rejoiced  that  the  decided  position 
taken  by  Polk  would  put  an  end  to  the  provisional  state 
of  things,  from  the  longer  continuance  of  whidi  they 
expected  a  continual  increase  of  difficulties.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  even  if  Polk's  claim  was  entirely  well  founded, 
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his  procedure  showed,  just  as  the  history  of  his  nomina* 
tion  and  election  had  done,  that  the  progressive  radicali- 
ZHtion  of  the  Democracy  had  taken  another  step  in  • 
•downward  direction* 
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CHAPTER  II. 

HiSTOBT   OF  THE   OkEGOX    QUESTION    PRIOR  TO   PoLK's 
A  DMINISTRATION, 

Tlie  Baltimore  platform  had  declared  that  the  right  of 
the  United  States  to  "all  Oregon"  was  unquestionable. 
The  President  had  omitted  the  "all"  in  his  inaugural 
ttddi'ess,  but  the  passage  in  the  address  iu  reference  to  the 
subject  was  generally  construed  as  an  unconditional  ratifi- 
cation of  this  declaration,  and  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
this  interpretation  was  heard  from  any  quarter.  But  the 
phrase,  "all  Oregon,"  was  understood  to  mean  the  Oregon 
territory  up  to  the  line  of  54°  40'  north  latitude.  "Fif- 
ty-four, forty  or  fight,"  was  the  war-cry  of  those  who  thought 
they  were  marching  under  the  leadership  of  the  President  in 
this  question.  Hundreds  of  tliousands  of  Americana  rang 
oat  this  cry  in  tones  of  unshaken  confidence,  without 
imagining  that  the  Oregon  difHculty  had  gone  through  a 
whole  series  of  phases,  before  this  fifty-four  forty  line  was 
first  mentioned. 

The  year  and  day  of  the  beginning  of  the  difficulty  can- 
not well  be  determined.  At  the  beginning,  it  was  of  too 
general  and  vague  a  cliaracter,  to  permit  of  any  discussion 
about  fixed  boundaries.  This  would,  indeed,  have  bcei 
impossible  since  the  controversy  was  one  about  newly  dis- 
covered territory.  Both  sides,  therefore,  went  back  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  their  claims,  to  the  history  of  the 
discovery,  many  of  the  main  facts  of  which  were  veiled  in 
misty  doubt.     England  appealed  to  the  discoveries  of  Sir 
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Francis  Drake,  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  in  1578 
and  1579.  The  United  States,  on  the  contntry,  (i3  the  heirs 
of  the  Spanish  Dominion  north  of  42**  north  latitude, 
under  the  Florida  treaty,  relied  upon  the  earlier  discovery 
of  the  coast  by  Ferrelo,  in  1543,  and  affirmed  that  Drake 
bad  only  gone  as  far  north  as  Forrelo,  that  is,  to  43'',  and 
had  not,  as  wua  claimed,  peuctrutod  as  far  north  as  48°. 
On  the  American  side,  the  whole  series  of  Spanish  discov- 
erers after  Ferrolo,  up  to  1775 — Juan  de  Fucii,  Vizcaino, 
Perez,  Ilecet-ft,  Quadi*a,  Maiirelle — was  ennnif  rated.  They 
had  explored  the  whole  coast  between  37"  and  49®  30 '  and 
between  56°  and  59*^  north  latitude.  Against  this  stately 
array,  England  had  not  a  single  nJimo  to  set  for  two  whole 
centuries.  Therefore,  the  greater  weight  was  laid  upon  the 
fact,  that  Cook,  during  his  third  voyage  in  177S,  had  taken 
possession  of  Kootka  Sound;  and  Meares,  in  a  Portugneso 
sliip,  also  in  1788,  had  taken  posaession  of  the  Stnuts  of 
Juan  de  Fnca,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  England.* 

Many  publicista  and  politicians  wore  their  lingers  to  the 
bone  in  writing,  and  made  tlieir  tongues  sore  in  talking, 
about  all  the  weii^htier  piiints  in  the  history  of  the  discov- 
ery. But  it  could  not  be  conceuled,  on  either  side,  that  all 
this  matter  affordeil  no  gj'ounds  for  a  legally  valid  deler- 
niluation  of  boundaries.  With  regard  to  this  part  of  the 
controversy,  at  least,  "Winthrop  hit  the  nail  pretty  nearly  on 
the  head  when  he  declared  that  tiie  rights  of  l>oth  parties 
were  equally  imaginary,*     And,  in  reality,  it  all  served  only 


>  8«6  CQodM  r«vi«ws  of  the  hlstoiy  of  the  dlscoTarics  from  liie 
Aincricui  stand  polat.  Id  8p««c})«<t  ftod  Occ««(om3  Addreuea,  by  Jolin 
A.  Dlx,  ToL  I^  pp.  6-45.  uid  fnnii  tlio  Eodiali.  In  Fialier^s  Goloni&l 
Macuine.  Jttaunrj,  t84S,  qooUNl  In  Niles'  R«>g.  LXIV^  ps».  4CMd. 

*  **  t  iImUt*  u>  jou,  sir,  that  u  otXen  u  I  tbmad  the  masee  of  thk 
onotTorenj  it  •Mtuj  to  cue  to  be  a  dUiintv  m  to  the  rektlve  ri^ta  of 
iwo  p«rtl«s  to  a  tArrritonr.  to  which  atfiiLer  uf  ihrm  Uu  any  real  right 
vkiafterer.'*    Ooograebonal  Qtohe,  2»th  Oaagt^  Ut  Saie.,  p.  US. 


msoovBar  of  the  ooLtruBiA. 

■ 
08  nifttorial  to  swell  the  plea  into  more  respectnble  biilk 
and  deck  it  out  iu  the  cye&  of  the  people.  A  settlement 
nf  the  controviTgy  was  as  impossible  upon  this  bfisis  as 
upon  the  ground  of  a  papal  gift  of  the  undiscovcrcl  pnrts 
of  the  world  or  of  tlie  vei*se  in  GenesiB  which  Adams  threw 
into  the  fight,  on  belmlf  of  the  Unitetl  States. * 

The  lioutroversy  fu*6t  obtained  a  firmer  footing,  by  a  close 
definition  of  the  object  of  controversy.  Still  the  dispu- 
tant* could  not  yet  bear  to  leave  the  fihaky  ground  of  the 
history  of  the  discovery.  But  tliey  had  to  dejil,  in  the  main, 
witli  unquestionable  facts,  and,  in  truth,  with  facts  of  a  sort 
which  had,  for  the  advancement  of  claims  of  title,  upon  the 
ground  of  discovery  and  exploration,  a  wholly  different 
value  from  such  matters  as  the  mere  disembarking  upon 
mmo  point,  the  erection  of  crosses  and  the  registering  of 
declarations  which  had  no  pnictical  results. 

In  their  own  direct  riglit,  tlie  United  States  entered  in- 
to tlie  controversy  only  by  the  limitation  of  tlie  question 
this:  who  hiis  the  best  claim  to  the  valley  of  the 
lolumbia  Klvorl  Nowhere  the  Americans  could  onques- 
ionably  make  good  against  England  a  claim  of  priority  of 
discovery.^  May  11,  1792,  Kobert  Gray,  of  Boston,  in 
hid  fthip,  the  Columbia  Redlviva^  had  entered  the  mouth  of 
a  crreat  river,  which  he  had  sighted  some  weeks  before,  had 
" ilit.d  up  the  stream,  quite  a  distance,  and  had  named  it 

>  Ad&ms  evidently  ine&ot  to  express,  in  substance,  the  idea  whicti 
eUewbcre  appears  iu  the  ki&tory  of  the  United  States  in  Uic  more  pom- 
pous furm  of  "  manifest  destiny,"  and  this  is  unquestionably,  to  a  certain 
rirpnt,  Justified  by  the  wliole  development  of  tbe  Union.  Nevonheleas 
it  CM  scarcely  be  thought  anytliing  but  laughable,  when  a  leading 
jitfttfi*miin  Becks  to  deduce  the  justice  of  a  claim  to  terriior}'  from  the 
Mutiixic  ju-couniof  the  creation. 

'  Spni^,  it  is  truu,  claimed  that  she  had  discolored  the  Columbia 
twenty-one  years  before.  But  if  the  doubtful  claim  were  reco^ized, 
Gnylond  could,  in  no  case,  derive  any  advantage  from  it,  for  the  United 
Slates,  by  the  treaty  of  Florida,  had  inherited  the  rights  of  Spaiii. 
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iif'tor  lii»  ehip.  Tlie  Englieh,  indeed,  affirmed  that  the  moutli 
liful  iii'Ht  hv.('.h  discovered  hy  Vaneowver  or  rather  bj  his 
liiMi tenant,  Broughton.  But  this  is  certainly  untrue. 
Vancouver  hud  indeed  gone  by  it,  but  he  had  not  Been  it. 
From  hiK  own  journal,  it  npj>ear8,  most  undonbtedly,'  that 
he  did  not  even  ]>lacc  any  faith  in  Gray's  statements,  when 
Uio  latter  announced  to  him  his  discoveryj  even  before  the 
Cohtmbia  had  been  able  to  enter  the  river. 

A*  soon  as  the  existence  of  a  great  stream,  which  bad 
long  been  aseerted  and  as  often  steiidfnfitly  denied,  was 
made  cvrtJiin,  the  question  of  the  possession  of  this  north- 
western territory  ag6unie<l  quite  a  different  meaiuog.  An 
expedition  undertaken  from  Canada  by  Mackenzie,  the 
aame  yeaj*,  led  to  weighty  results,  but  not  to  the  discovery 
of  the  upjH^r  Columbia.  In  the  spring  of  17y3,  Mncken- 
Kie  reached  the  Tacoutche  Teseee  (now  Fni»er*fi  River), 
whioii  he  ern.>nei>uslv  look  for  the  north  branch  of  the 
C^hiiiibi&.  Hv  followed  its  course  quite  a  distanco  and 
rcwhod  tlie  coast  some  five  hundred  miles  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia.  Tlie  expedition  of  Meriwvther 
Levri»and  AVilliam  Clark,  fitted  oat  br  the  American  gor- 
erDU)ont>  vhich  leA  the  janotion  of  the  Mississippi  and 
lIi»«onri  in  the  spring  of  1S04  and  followed  first  Uir  connte 
of  the  latter,  was  more  fbrtnnate.  AAer  ayc«r  and  ab«i^ 
OctoWr  7»  1S05»  t3>e  cxpK»n*rs  wen?  able  to  etnbiirk  on 
the  K&fika£kia«  the  left  Uranehof  the  Columbia,  and  on  the 
filfWnth  of  Xovetober  thej  reached  the  mouth  of  the  main 

Before  Lewis  and  Clark  had  enlered  npon  their  jo«lme^ 
the  United  States  had   become,  through   the  LooLUana 
tv«atr«  the  bein  of  France  open  the  Xo^th  American  oon- 
tincnL    As  sach  they  apffcakd  to  the  tiratj  of  Utreehc 
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The  tenth  article  of  this  treaty  declared  ihnt  the  honndflrr 
between  tlie  English  and  Fren<.di  territory  should  ho  deter- 
iniucd  bj  conunifibionera.  Thetie  commissioners,  it  was 
claimed,  had  agreed  open  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  north 
latitude,  m  the  dividing  line,  and  this  Bo-cnllt^d  line  of  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  was  the  tirst  detiiute  boundary  pitched 
upon  in  the  controversy.  As  long  as  the  matter  was,  so  to 
»pcak,  oidy  an  academic  qutAtiou,  England,  through  indif- 
ference, had  made  no  objection  to  the  line  of  Utrecht. 
But  now^  after  the  discovery  of  tlie  Columbia,  the  mouth 
of  which  lay  6ome  three  degrees  south  of  tliis  line,  England 
would  not  admit  that  this  divi&ion  held  good,  and  sup- 
]>orted  this  by  the  assertion  that  no  antlientic  proofs  of  the 
alleged  agreement  of  the  commifisionera  were  produced.* 
That  the  Americans  loudly  complained  against  this  change 
uf  front  on  the  part  of  England,  is,  of  course,  intelligible 
enough,  but  the  objection  which  England  made  was  yet, 
in  truth,  of  so  much  weight  that  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
even  up  to  49**  north  latitude,  the  title  of  the  United  States 
was  not  nnqueetionable.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  a  voice 
confeeeed  tlii&  openly.'     Eut,  among  the  Americans,  there 

1  See  the  particulars  ia  regard  to  the  lioe  of  Utrecht,  fh)m  the  Am- 
•Ticftn  stnndpoinl,  in  GrecnhoWa  History  of  Oregon  and  California,  p. 
278.  Dix  &aya  iu  llip  spooch  alrenUy  uientionod:  "  I  am  aware  ihat  b 
doubt  has  rccenlly  been  raised aa  toUie  fuctof  sufli  a  line  hnvin^  l^epti 
ftgroed  on;  but,  aflor  nearly  a  ceulury  and  a  hiilt"  it  U  questtoniihlo 
irheUier  an  nrrnngenipnl  wltioh  had  been  hiiiuieseed  In  (Colonel  Beo- 
ton  here  addod — 'and  acle<l  on '),  as  having  be<!n  made  by  the  competent 
•Ulhority  at  tlie  proper  lime,  can  l»p  denied,  even  though  no  authentic 
record  of  cho  meeting  of  the  cummissuries  can  be  fouaU."    Pp.  4^.  46. 

»  The  North  AmoricAn  Review,  Jan.,  l&4fl,  p.  235,  says:  "We  shall 
tjy  •  •  •  to  show  thai  Iwth  lilb'H  are  neresssrily  imperfect,  owing 
to  the  entire  indetiniteness  of  all  the  principles  of  iutemntional  law 
which  aro  applicable  lo  the  snbject,  and  to  the  contradictory  cbaruciflr 
of  ihe  hUloricftl  precedents  wJiich  are  adduoAd ;  aiul  thai  this  position 
icotild  hold.  oTcn  if  all  the  assumed  faci>i,  many  of  which  arc  disputed, 
wore  indubitable."  The  proof  of  this  is  fully  stated  in  the  following 
ten  pag««- 
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was  no  difference  of  opinion  whatever  as  to  the  fact  that 
up  to  the  forty-ninth  degree  the  title  of  the  United  Slutes 
was  much  l>etter  than  that  of  England.*  In  factj  this  can- 
not be  quc8tioned.  At  tirst,  it  was  indirectly  admitted 
even  by  England  hersdf. 

The  lir:<t  succeesful  settU'inent  npon  the  Columbia  was 
founded  in  March,  1811,  by  the  American  Pacific  Fur 
Company,  and  wa8  named  Astoria  alter  its  head,  tlie  New 
York  merchant,  John  Jacob  Astor.  But  as  (»urly  oa  1813, 
tliia  organization  was  obliged  to  sell  all  its  gcHxla  and  pos- 
eebsions  to  the  English  Northwest  Compjiny,  because  tlie 
government  of  the  Union  was  not  in  condition  to  protect  it  in 
the  war  with  England,  which  had  broken  out  the  year  before. 
Some  davB  hitor,  a  war  vessel  hoisted  the  English  flag  in 
the  settlement.  Thtvse  occurrences  wr^rc  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  fact  that  the  latent  Oregon  question  was 
placed,  as  an  internationa]  controversy,  for  more  than  a 
generation,  upon  tlie  order  of  the  day  of  the  two  power* 
concerne*!.  The  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  de- 
clared that  "all  territory,  places,  and  posseissiona  what^o. 
ever"  which  either  power  luwl  taken  from  the  other  should  be 
"  refrU>red  without  delay/'*      Upi)nthe  grouml  of  this  pro- 

■W.  RobcrtsoD,  Oregon,  Our  Rigbl  aod  Title,  p.  7,  wys:  "Great 
BrUain,  in  viow  of  the  ri'-iSEion  by  fipnin  nnd  otbnr  rriHionsi,  bus  no  riglii 
ortille  wl)ai»>vortoibi5  territory, as  fnrnsi  the  pariiUoI  rtf-IO'."  Tliis  waa 
unquesli'uiably  llie  uiomI  !Avoi»Me  gtiitemetil  of  the  question  for  thn 
UuitodStJtra^  for  ft-omtbo  fart  Ihiil  Uterlghl  of  tbo  Tnion  was  not  incun- 
te«lableilby  nnmonnntnllouvtlthnt  Englnnd  had  uuy  clnimnn  Uio  turd- 
tory.  As  w>on.  bowever,  as  ih*>r/'  wns  talk  uf  "aU  Oregon"  Robertson 
admitted  freely  tbul  Koiflnnd  had  as  good  p-ound  for  Ua  claims  tt«  tbe 
TntttMl  f^Xn\OA  "It  is  necessary,  In  Uio  nutsel,  lo  define  tht-  ^ 
bptwoon  Orient  BritJiin  and  outHvlv****,  Ii  in  not  a  quctiiion  of  pr. 
bill  of  rebulre,  ripht ;  not  wbothor  rilbcr  party  Uavt^  »>xrl«»iv)»  cm>iUju1, 
for  UiB  courvo  Uinl  has  been  already  pufiiml  clearly  profc*  by  earb 
tbat  llie  uthnr  Im  omilloil  to  cortiiin  rtglitH.  but  it  ia  the  limit  and  extent 
of  these  righta  tlmt  is  in  diftpiilr  "  Pp.  7,  H.  And  p.  iH  he  saya;  "  Wo 
claim  to  40',  and  that  U  all  whit*h  wa  bavA  any  right  to.'* 

iSti.t   ai  I.     VIII     p  'JIH. 
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vieo,  Monroe  declared  to  the  Engligb  charge  d'affaires^  Baker, 
July  18, 1815,  that  the  United  States  demanded  the  regtora- 
tion  of  Astoria.  England  did  not  at  once  give  heed  to  the 
request,  because  the  Pacific  Conipanj  had  been  bought  out 
bj  the  Northwest  Comjiany,  and  since  then  the  territory 
had  been  regai"ded  as  a  possession  of  his  majesty.  But  the 
United  States  natumlly  did  not  admit  that  their  right  of 
possession  could  be  tran&iV'rrod  by  a  trading-company,  and 
England  finally  allowed  that  they  were  entitled  to  the 
actual  poBsessiou  of  the  object  in  controversy  during  the 
negotiations  in  regard  to  the  title.*  Consequently,  the 
formal  surrender  of  Astoria  took  place  October  6,  1818. 
The  importJince  of  this  act  lay  in  its  express  recognition 
of  the  fact  tliat  the  United  States,  apart  from  tlieir  rights 
aa  discoverers,  could  also  make  good  for  the  basis  of  their 
claims  the  mucJi  weightier  rights  which  grew  out  of  the 
first  actual  occnpittion  of  the  territory;  and  in  keeping 
with  this  recognition,  England  declared,  eight  yc.irs  iat^r, 
that  she  did  not  claim  exclusive  dominion  over  any  part 
of  the  territory.* 

England  would  scarcely  have  acknowledged  as  much  if 
the  Uuit*.*d  States  had  not  also  showu  a  conciliatory  spirit. 
Buth  sides  were  in  no  condition  to  carry  to  extremities  a 
controversy  about  a  territory  whoso  worth  was,  at  the  time, 
80  very  small      Neither  side  coidd  yet  reconcile  itself  to 


*  Rnsh.  Itie  American  ambassador  in  London,  writes.  Fob.  14,  1818, 
lo  tlie  Secrfftaiv  of  Slate,  Adams:  "  It  is  proper  *  •  •  to  say  U»at 
\jor\\  CastU'rengh  ndmitled.  in  the  most  ample  extent,  our  right  to  be 
relnfitatort.  and  to  he  the  party  in  possession  wUile  treating  of  tlie  title." 
Deb.  of  0>ni:r..  XIV.  p.  055." 

'  Proiocol  of  Deremiier  Irt.  162^.  *'Great  Britain  claims  no  exclu- 
■l^e  wrerpisTTitT  over  any  portion  of  that  territory.  Iler  present  claim 
not  In  rcApeci  to  any  part,  but  to  the  whole,  H  limited  to  n  riffbl  of  joint 
occnpancy.  In  common  with  other  Stales,  leaving  the  right  of  excliisivo 
rtorninlon  In  alMvance.*'  Reporta  of  Committea.  25th  Congr.,  Sd  Sew., 
Vol  U  Rep.  101.    House  of  Repres..  p.  8. 
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A  renimcmtion  which  might  Bometime  assinne  a  tremendous 
sign  ificunce.  They  averted  tlie  difficulty  by  coining  to  terma, 
for  the  present,  at  Uio  coBt  of  the  future,  October  20, 1818, 
a  convention  was  signed,  according  to  the  tlurd  article  of 
which,  all  land  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  claimed  by 
both  powers,  should  be,  without  prejudice  to  their  claims^ 
*'free  and  open  "  during  the  next  ten  years,  to  the  subjects 
of  both.'  Now  when  the  actual  interests  in  the  contested 
object  were  BtiU  almost  entirely  prospective,  they  were 
unable  to  come  to  any  agreement,  and  they  postponed 
the  attempt  at  a  settlement  for  ten  years,  during  which  the 
development  and  also,  naturally,  the  entanglement  of  tlic 
actual  interests  were  to  go  on  wholly  undisturlted. 

Since  the  industrial  worth  of  the  laud  was  supposed  to 
consist  almost  exclusively  in  the  trade  in  peltries,  and 
since,  notwithstanding  the  territorial  continuity,  there  waii 
as  yet  no  immediate  connection  with  the  basis  of  opera- 
tion of  either  of  the  nations  concerned!,  the  develops  -* 
of  the  territory  nowhere  rushed  forward  with  the  raji 
whicli  began  to  be  the  rule  elsewhere  in  North  Amerio*, 
or  at  leust  within  the  lines  of  the  Union.  Neverthrl*  --. 
within  a  few  years  there  grew  up  intercuts  of  such  msigtu- 
tude  that  they  could  not  aafely  be  ignored  by  tlie  respec- 
tive states.'  England  did  not  shut  her  eyc«  to  tliis  fact, 
and  conducted  hereelf  accordingly.  As  early  as  1821,  she 
enacted  the  extension  of  her  legal  system  throughout  Ore- 
gon. The  United  States,  however,  years  afterwards,  ha^l 
reached  only  the  stage  of  talk  and  frnitleas  propositions. 
This  pha^  of  the  history  of  the  Oregon  question  is  onts 


!•  •  •  -It  app«an  from  tb«  best  lafbcxMtk)])  tha]  (h<*T?  U  %\ 
UUa  tine  eight  BiUioBs  of  pn:>|x*rtT  owood  bj  ciUivfii  of  thti  R4*pQtw 
Ik  la  ibe  FKiftc  Occoo."  Flupd**  r«pan  of  Jno  35.  tS^^t  t.»  ik,. 
HooM  of  RfpcttCBtftiiw.    DvbL  of  Con^^  VII,  p,  T& 
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of  tho  most  interesting  instances  of  the  fiict  that,  while 
the  Arnericiinft  fiurpaes  all  llic  other  penple  of  the  earth  in 
iudividunl  energy  jind  nctivity,  the  United  States  on  ac- 
connt  of  their  political  nature,  are  much  less  inclined  and 
adapted  to  a  quick,  resoh  ^il  and  strong  jwlitical  course 
than  are  the  monarchies  of  Europe.  Indeed,  where  such 
ft  course  has  l>een  udtipted,  tlie  Constitution  has  always 
been  treated  with  such  recklessness^  that  these  periods 
belong  to  the  darkest  cha]>ters  of  their  constitutional  hia- 
tory,_  But,  on  tlie  other  hand,  tliis  clearly  shows  the  fact, 
surprising  to  most  Europeans,  that  the  political  structure 
of  the  Union  makes  the  policy  of  tile  Union  one  of  an 
eminently  conservative  character,  as  long  as  the  Consti- 
lutiuu  is  construed  honestly  and  not  in  such  a  way  as  to 
lower  it  to  a  mere  tool  of  party  interests. 

In  December,  1S20,  the  Ilouse  of  Rei^resentatives  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  report  upon  the  condition  of  the 
aettlements  of  the  Columhia,  and  the  propriety  of  steps 
on  the  j)art  of  the  Government  to  take  possession  of  the 
territory.  Floyd,  of  Virginia,  who  had  brought  forward 
the  mailer,  frulnnitti.'d  a  detailed  report  upon  it  January 
25^  1821.  The  report  declared  in  decided  terms  that  llie 
interests  of  the  Union  on  the  Pacific  should  be  guarded 
with  energy.  The  bill  reported  by  the  committee  came 
up  for  discussion  in  December.*  Its  friends  made  a  few' 
speeches,  in  which  they  laid  especial  emphasis  upon  the 
fisheries  and  the  trade  with  China,  and  also  referred  to  the 
jiossible  growth  of  the  lumber  trade  and  of  agriculture  in 
die  future.  But  they  could  excite  no  interest  in  the 
Honse.*     On  the  part  of  the  opposition,  only  Tucker,  of 

<  Bob.  of  Cong..  VII..  pp.  802-406. 

•  WrJpUl,  of  3Iarytunil,  began  his  speech  with  the  remtirk:  "ITic 
•©««ning  iipntliy  U»ul  I  bave  llioughl  I  diflcorered,  has  alarmed  me.  for 
ttfl  [tlio  biliv]  fntf!,  ond  induced  me  to  trespase  oa  tbe  time  of  the 
HoQtie.  al  Iciul  U)  elicit  a  discuasioD." 
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Virginia,  thonght  it  u  rib  while  to  speak,  and  the  only 
noteworthy  thing  in  his  speech  was  the  assertion  that  the 
R<»cky  Mountains  would  necessarily,  for  all  times,  ccmsti- 
tnte  an  impassable  dividing  line  between  interests.  Janu- 
ary 27,  the  motion  to  take  the  bill  from  the  table  was 
defeated  by  100  to  61  votes.* 

Floyd  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  dispirited  by  the  mis- 
carriage of  the  scJieme  tlie  first  time,  partly  throngh  indif- 
ferenee  and  partly  on  account  of  the  belief  that  such  a 
wondrous  extension  of  the  Union  was  chimerical  nnd 
dangerous.  December  29,  1823,  be  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  committee,  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  April, 
1824,  he  made  a  roj^ort  to  the  Jlouse^  in  the  sense  of  bis 
former  suggestions.'  Inasmuch  as  president  Monroe  bad 
recommendetl  by  this  time,  in  bis  anuual  message  of  De- 
cember 7,  1824,  the  establishment  of  a  mihtory  post  at 
the  mouth  of  tlie  Columbia,  or  at  some  other  point  of  the 
northwestern  coa:?ts,*  tlie  House  passed,  December  23, 
1824,  by  113  to  57  votes,  a  bill  **to  provide  for  occupying 
the  Columbia  or  Oregon  river,"  after  it  Imd  struck  out  the 
fifth  section^  which  authorize<l  the  President  to  organize  a 
territorial  government  in  case  it  were  demanded  by  the 
public  good.*  But  the  Senate,  upon  the  motion  of  Low- 
rie,  of  PeJinsylvania,  laid  the  bill  on  the  table.* 

The  executive  unquestionably  showed  a  much  belter 
knowledge  of  what  the  public  interest  demandi^l  tlmn  did 
Congress,  So  litile  security  did  it  feel  in  tlie  provisional 
nrrangement  made  by  the  ccHivention  of  1818,  tiuU  it  lud 
ftougbt,  as  e*rly  aa  1823,  to  induce  ita  dangerona  partner 


« Ilml,  pp.  t2l.  42a. 

*  guictm^  .  p.  4TT, 

>  It.  'I'.* 
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to  dissolve  tlie  partHcrsliip  and  divide.  Rush  was  in- 
strac'ted  by  Adams  to  propose  the  51°  noi'tli  latitude,  as 
the  line  of  division;  but  he  was  also  authorized  to  accept 
the  line  of  49° — tliat  is  to  say,  the  extension  of  the  boun- 
dary line  to  tlie  Ilockv  ^founUiins,  in  cuav  Kiiirlaiid  w«iiild 
not  content  herself  with  less."  But  even  the  line  of  49" 
would  have  shut  her  out  from  the  Columbia,'  aud  she 
therefore  declared  lliat  she  would  not  give  up  her  right  to 
found  (colonies  u\*on  the  whole  unoccupied  territory.  T3ut 
a  circumstance  which  happened  at  this  time  opened  a 
prospect  of  her  receding  from  this  claim. 

For  many  years  hitherto,  Kussia  had  been  pleased  to 
make  the  strange  claim  that  her  possesbions  on  both  ishores 
of  tlie  Paciiic  gave  her  the  right  to  treat  tbe  northern 
part  of  t)ic  occao  as  a  mare  olaasmn.  Ad  nkase  of  Sep- 
tember, 1821.  sought  to  enforce  tins  claim.  TIic  em- 
pt-ror,  Alexander,  dechtred  that  the  exclusive  sovereignty 
and  juriBdiction  of  Kusaia  extended  upon  the  Asiatic 
coast  as  far  soittli  ad  45^  north  latitude;  u]>ou  the  American 
coiuit,  froui  Behrings  straits,  to  51*^  north  latitude,  aud  from 
these  points,  on  both  sides,  ono  hundred  Italian  miles  out 
into  the  sea.  Foreign  ships  which  crossed  these  imaginary 
lines  of  demarcation,  were  threatened  with  oonliscation. 
England  and  the  United  States,  of  course,  entered  a  protest 
against  tliis  atrocious  ukase.  Thereupon  it  was  suspended, 
and  the  Emperor  proposed  that  the  tliree  ]>ower8  should 

»  Nilcs'  Reg..  LY.,  p.  140. 

•TUi*  wttH  tlio  decisive  point.  The  English  coxinter-proposiUon 
*aii-  "Tho  bouudary  line  ♦  •  •  lo  Ihe  wost  •  *  ♦  of  iho 
Htx'k}  Moiinlaiii(«  slinll  be  drawn  Uu«'  west  uloiiij  Ihe  49(li  parallfl  of 
north  latitude,  lo  the  point  whore  thai  parallel  strikes  iho  great 
oortlierninofil  brnocb  of  tbo  Oregon,  or  Columbia  river,  •  •  • 
thcnco  down  alon;;  lb©  middle  of  tlif  Orc'jon  or  Columbia  to  itojuac- 
lion  *Jdlb  the  Pacific  Ocean."  Protocol  of  the  twenty-third  conference, 
.taly  la.  1824. 
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Hdjngt,  in  a  iViendlj  spirit,  all  tLeir  claims  to  tliie  torritory, 
Eiigltind  \vi\^  at.  first  rejuly  to  a^ree  to  this  proposition,  but 
afterwards  she  protVrred  to  come  to  a  separate  nndcrsUiiiding 
with  Kussia,  iH'oause  Monroe  had,  nienuwhilc,  in  his  mee- 
soge  of  December  2,  1823,  made  the  celebrated  dcclnration 
that  the  American  continent  was  theneeftirth  not  txi  be  open 
to  ooloniziition  l»y  Eurojionn  powers.*  Tlie  United  States, 
wLicli  were  likewise  ready  to  take  up  Alexander's  pnjjK)- 
&ition,  proposed  to  Enp^lund  that  the  three  powers  should 
agree  that  Ilussia  fihould  not  found  any  colonies  south  of 
55*  north  latitude,  and  that  England  should  make  no  Bcttle- 
mentd  south,  and  the  United  States  none  north  of  51"  nortli 
latitude.'  Canning  now  answered  that,  In  his  opinion, 
England  had  to  agree  ujjon  the  northern  boundjiry  of  her 
territory  only  with  liussia,  and  upon  the  soutliern  boundary 

onlv  with  the  United  States. 

»/ 

Thus  was  frittered  away  an  opportunity  of  ending,  by 
careful  management,  the  Oregon  question  at  once  and  fijr- 
ever.  Both  j)0wer6  came  to  an  agreement  %vith  Rnssia,  it 
is  true,  but  this  oidy  served  to  make  their  own  qnarrel 
still  more  comidlcated.  April  17  (April  5,  old  style), 
1S24,  u  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  United  States 
and  KtiBsin,  the  third  article  of  which  forbade  the  subjects 
of  the  contracting  states  to  settle  north  and  south,  respec- 
tively, of  5-i''  40',  Tiorth.'  The  treaty  concluded  between 
England  and  Kupsia  in  the  following  year  also  took  54* 
40'  as  the  starting  point  of  the  boundary  line  between  the 


1  •  «  «  "Tilt?  occnsion  has  boon  Judged  proptir  for  mmvUiij*. 
M  a  prindpir  in  which  the  rights  aod  intcrosi^  of  Uie  United  SiaiPd 
we  involvo<K  th»l  tho  American  rfmtlnonta,  by  ilio  free  aud  inde^pcad* 
out  cooditioD  which  th«y  have  u^^unied  and  muioluin.  ore  bcncot'orUi 
not  to  b«  considered  as  ^uhjcrta  for  future  rolonlr.ntion  by  ixuy  £uio< 
pean  |K)wers."    StAiesmaiiji'  Mna.,  I,,  pp  4.">2,  458. 

•  RuHh  to  Adams.  P«t   t!t.  IS*:;!.     IH-b  <if  (Vmirr^  XV„  p.  530. 

•Sutat  I.,  Vril..  p.  30». 
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tv-o  states.  These  provisions  of  the  two  treaties  were  an 
ndoption  of  tlie  proposition  of  the  United  States  already 
mentioned,  so  far  as  this  related  to  the  establiehracnt  of  a 
boundary  between  England  and  liussia.*  But  in  the 
Utiited  States  the  delusion  arose  gradually  that  the  line 
of  54'  40%  which  ha^l  its  origin  in  these  treaties,  or  rather 
in  that  propositiun,  was  the  boundary  wliich  had  been 
clnimed  by  them  from  the  l>eginning,  and  that  Russia, 
in  the  treaty  of  April,  had  reectgnized  the  justice  of  the 
elftim.  But  the  facts  alreiidy  given  show  that  Benton 
was  unquestionably  right  when  he  declared  that  the  whole 
claim  rented  on  **  thin  air.""  Wlien  the  near  expiration 
of  the  time  set  bv  the  treatr  of  Octolier  20,  181S,  made  it 
necessary  to  take  up  the  matter  Hgnin  earnestly,  this  delu- 
fJon  was  nor  yet  firmly  rooted.  On  both  sides,  the  propo- 
t!^ition»  of  1S24  were  renewed,  but  with  equally  poor 
results.  Enghiud,  however,  now  gave  a  turn  to  her  argu- 
ment, from  which  it  appeared  upon  what  weak  supports 
her  elaims  to  the  territory  south  of  49°  rested.  The 
discoveries  of  Drake  and  CnoTc  were  pushed  from  the  fore- 
ground into  the  misty  backgrouud  of  the  argument,  and 
nothing  was  said  of  the  pureliase  of  the  land  from  the 
Indians,  which  had  before  been  af^serted,  but  al)out  which 
there  was  nothing  to  be  said  in  addition  to  the  bare  asser- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  Escurial  treaty  of  October 
28,  1790,  which  had  before  been  wholly  forgotten,  sud- 

■  Tbe  line  bad  U)«d  tieen  8pok«D  of,  it  is  true,  as  55*  north,  but  the 
iateatioD  w&s  to  mukc  iho  goulhorn  point  of  Prince  of  Wales  Islnnd 
the  starting  point  of  the  boundary.  This  was  thought  to  be  on  the 
line  of  03" ;  sod  54*  40'  was  merely  the  correction  of  this  supposition, 
vhich  was  r^oi^aized  as  erroneous. 

'"And  this  is  the  end  of  that  great  lino!  all  gone — Tanlehed — 
ersporated  Into  thin  air — and  the  place  ^bere  it  was  not  to  be  found. 
Oh!  uiountAin  that  was  dcU\'crcd  of  a  mouiie,  thy  name  filmU  honce- 
fonb  hn  flfly-four  forty."    Deb.  of  Congr,,  XV.,  p.  531. 
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denlj  became  tlie  ace  of  tnimps.  England  ap]>eftled  to 
the  third  arliclo  of  thiis  treaty,  uocordiiig  to  which  the 
Bubjects  of  the  contracting  powers  were  to  Iiuve  the  nglitd 
of  landing  on  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific  "  in  places  not 
already  occuj)ied^  for  the  puq>o5G  of  carrying  on  their 
commerce  with  the  natives  of  the  conntry,  or  of  making 
Bettlcinente  there."*  On  behalf  of  the  United  StAtes*  it 
wiis  ftsiserted  that  the  cxprcMion  **  settlements  "  wais  not  to 
he  nndorstood  in  its  onlinnry  broiuler  sense,  becaui^e  the 
following  articles  were  exprestily  inserted  as  limitAtions  of 
Article  III.;  and  Article  VI.,  })erraitted  Engli&li  subjects 
to  erect  only  "lints  and  other  temporary-  buildinj^s"  for 
the  pnrpoBes  of  the  fisheries.  Yet  the  argument  evidently 
was  not  tenable,  becAuse  Article  YL  refi-rrcd  only  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  coaet  of  South  America.  These  lirai- 
tuitions  being  made  with  regard  to  this  latter,  the  conclu- 
sion rather  to  be  drawn  waB,  thiit  they  were  not  intended 
to  apply  to  the  other  coasts,  and  that  the  word  "  seltl**- 
ments"  in  Article  III.  was  tlierefore  to  be  unilerstood  in 
its  ordinary  tien.'*e.  It  would  not,  indeed,  have  lM;en  pos- 
sible to  dispute  this  at  all  if,  in  the  deWtes  of  Parliament 
oyer  the  Kootka  Sound  treaty,  the  opposition  had  nul 
adopted  tlie  American  interpivtation." ,   AYe  have  here  a 

'  "  It  is  agreed  that  their  reapoclivo  subjects  elmll  ant  lio  disturbod 
or  molested,  eilher  id  miTigniing  or  CArryiof  on  their  tiBherioa  in  ibe 
Pacific  OcenD,  nr  ia  the  South  Sous,  or  in  landing  on  tho  coasts  of  those 
seas,  in  pliicea  not  already  occupied,  for  tlio  purpose  of  CJirrj-jng  on 
their  commerce  with  the  natives  of  the  couoirv.  or  of  makiuK  Hfitle- 

"Is  ilifrp  ('pn^ir  y  farmer  de$  etahU$»ejntnU*)    Martens,  Rsccuil  d« 

TraiUt,  XV^  P-  4M. 

'  Without  referring'  in  a  siii'^ile  Kylluldo  to  the  fact  that  Article  VI. 
relolod  oiilv  to  a  part  of  the  South  Araprican  coaat,  Fox  said:  "Our 
right  of  mulling  Bcttlcmeiit*  wa»  not,  as  now,  n  right  to  build  huts,  but 
to  plant  colonics  if  we  iliought  prot>er;  •  •  »  but  iiHer  Lhia  ]>otnp- 
0U8  recogutliun  or  right  tu  naviguiioD,  flshlng  and  commerce,  come* 
another  article,  the  sixth,  which  lHk<«8  »wbj  the  right  of  landing,  and 
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noteworthy  illnstrution  of  what  good  weapons  pari i amen t- 
ttry  oppositions  often  put  into  the  hands  of  the  opponents 
of  their  country,  by  pusliing  to  an  extreme,  in  the  sup- 
posed interests  of  tlieir  party,  tlieir  criticism  of  the  govern- 
ment action. 

We  need  not  investigate  here  the  question  as  to  the  sound- 
ness of  the  further  assertions  of  tlie  Americans  tl»at  all 
the  rights  of  England,  under  the  Nootka  Sound  treaty,  had 
been  lost,  because  she  had  founde<l  no  colonies  prior  to  tlie 
outbreak  of  tlio  war  (179G),  and  because  the  treaty  of  the 
Escurial  had  not  been  put  in  force  again  by  the  peace  of 
Madrid  (1S14).  The  question  was  not  to  be  decided  by 
dusty  documents,  whatever  tliese  might  contain.  Tlie 
decisive  thing  was  that,  as  the  English  commissioners, 
nuskisson  and  Addington,  said  during  the  negotiations  of 
1827,  •■' valuable  British  interests  have  grown  up  in  these 
countries/'*  Whether  or  not  this  had  occurred,  as  they 
declared,  under  the  Nootka  Sound  treaty,  was  immaterial. 
The  interests  had  grown  up,  and  this  determined  Eng- 
land's policy.  The  I'nited  States  were  not  in  condition  to 
bully  or  to  buy  her  into  renouncing  licr  share  of  power 
upon  the  Columbia,  and  so  she  did  not  renounce  it.     "No 

tffscHofi;  even  temporary  huts,  for  any  purpose  but  that  of  carrying  on 
ihfl  fishery,  and  amottntis  to  a  complete  tiereliotion  of  all  ri^ht  to  wttle 
In  any  wny  lor  tho  purpose  of  cominerco  with  ihe  naiivos.'*  Benton. 
DlX,  and  others  were,  however,  by  no  meaus  joslifieU  in  the  assertion 
that  Pitt  had  pubstaniially  recognized  the  juslioc  of  this  interpreta- 
Uon  by  Ilia  •* ndinisaions."  It  is  true  he  said:  "Though  what  this 
pflitntry  had  gained  consisted  not  of  new  rights,  tl  cerUiinly  did  of  new 
wivaniiijfett."  Ibid.,  p.  1002.  But,  according  to  hib  view,  England  had 
always  had  the  right,  and  therefore  hud  it  still,  lo  found  colonies  upon 
the  parts  of  Uie  ronjit  not  already  occupied.  And  on  Ihia  point  Fox 
nutunilly  agreed  with  him.  *'Our  rit^ht  before  was  to  setUe  iu  any 
pan  of  the  aouih  or  noiUiwest  cuasi  of  America  not  fortified  against  ua 
by  prrvioua  occupnncy." 

•  Deb  of  Conirr.,  XIV.,  p.  654. 
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progre6£  wae  nmde,  and  \t  "wru  therefore  finally  decided  to 
oMrnd  llie  convention  of  OvXoWr  20,  1818.  indefinitely. 
BotJi  power©  rc«crv*etl  the  rinj'ht  of  giving  notice  of  its 
term  i  tuition.  Twelve  montlis  aller  snch  notice,  it  wns  to 
oenfio.  * 

Ent^liind  might  rest  satiiified  with  thJr.  arrangt'inent,ri.ini.'« 
everything  eeomed  to  promise  thut  her  nctual  position  in 
Oregon  was  too  strong  and  would  become  too  far  superior 
to  that  of  the  United  States  to  admit  of  the  prej-  bein^ 
disputed  her  much  longer  with  any  prospect  of  sucoess.^ 
However  better  the  American  title  might  be,  the*  IIudK^n's 
Bny  Company  was  the  only  Actual  power  in  the  region.* 
A  little  American  Bettlemcnt  grew  up  fir»t  in  1832,  south 
of  the  Colnmhin,  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  AVallamette.* 
Although  it  grew  up  so  slowly  and  was  so  completely  de- 
pendent for  many  years  upon  the  Hudson's  Hay  Comp.iny, 
yet  it  at  first  sight  was  evidently  a  germ  with  a  tremendous 
capacity  for  de\-elopraent,  while  the  mighty-  English  com- 
pguiy,  u|>on  somewhat  close  in6jHH.'tion,  api.teared  ae  an  ©x- 
olic  growth,  without  a  future.  The  Hudson's  Boy  d 
pany  SV9»  only  a  trading  as^ociatiou  whose  sole  aim 
ti}e  pursuit  of  Uio  materia)  interests  of  a  handful  of  capit- 
alists. Knghwd  had  not  founded  a  colony  in  Oregon,  but  a 
few  Englishmen  had  coni?tructed  tlierc  a  machine  for  produc- 
ing wealth,  which  xra«  kept  going  by  its  employees  and  in 
wLidi  Indians  ami  Sandwich  Inlanders  were  the  main 
wheeb.     The  Company  H"^  •    *  -ifm  at  thr  v      '  f 

the  coontry,  but  it*  exj  .     In  pi 


1  Ml-  ^  IS2T.    SiJiL  at  U  VIIL  p.  B«L 

f  Dix  tfiT*  thaA  the  cooTenUoci  vt  !SI8  or  rmtlMr  of  ISffT  **)la«  t« 
mliiy  bocB  tix  b*r  (Graal  BrUaixil  ab  «xrlwiv«  oecaimatiy  of  \hm 
whole  lerriiory  »Q«tb  of  tha  OblanhU.'*    $r«««h«a,  X^  p.  SL 

«  ThA  Mm*  is  «TliMa  la  maay  dUDsRal  vmyx.  It  afipssn  ia  thU 
funa  la  the  flm  tavoMrUl  of  Ike  wtiltn  lo  r«taer*M, 
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tion,  it  labored  only  so  far  as  the  preservation  of  its  pecn- 
niary  interests  made  this  unavoidable.  II*  tlie  interests  of 
civilization  actually  or  apparently  cmne  into  conflict  with 
these  interests,  they  were  trodden  under  foot,  or,  when  this 
did  not  happen,  there  was  coinphiini;  in  England  over  the 
criminal  blindness  and  carelessness  of  the  Company.*  Tlie 
rnlony  in  the  AVnlliirrivIti*  vnlli'v  wws,  on  the  other  hanil,  the 
beginning  of  the  aetuiil  settlement  of  the  laud.  The  Amer- 
ican settlers  were  not  the  mercenaries  of  foreign  capitalists, 
to  whom  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  land  was  immaterial  so  lojig 
as  their  money  yielded  a  good  interest.  They  were  pio- 
neers, who  were  liewiug  out  a  path  for  civilization  with  full 
manly  purpose,  while  they  built  houses  for  themselves  and 
sought  to  strike  root  with  wife  and  child  in  the  virgin  soil 
which  their  ax  cleared  and  their  plough-share  tore,  in  order 
to  BOW  throughout  it  wheat  for  the  nations.  Not  only 
had  tliey  brought  witli  them  the  republican  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, sucked  in  witli  their  mother's  milk,  the  habits 
of  self-reliance  and  self-rule — ^habits  which  from  infancy 
were  part  of  their  very  being — and  their  American  patriot- 
ism, but  they  were  convinced — without  much  enquiry 
about  Drake's  voyages  of  discovery  and  England's  old 
treaties  with  Spain — that  their  feet  stood,  not  on  the  soil 

*  111  ihe  article  already  cilod  from  Fi»her'8  Colonial  Magazine.  Ui« 
writer  says  in  reference  to  Uie  iteitlemcnt  on  the  Wallamettc:  "  By  a 
Strang  and  nnp^rdnuable  oversight  of  the  local  officer  of  the  company, 
mtasiunaries  fl'om  the  United  States  '\\'cro  allowed  to  take  reUgious 
barge  of  the  i>opulalion:  and  these  artful  men  lost  no  time  in  intro- 
Q  icing  buch  a  number  of  ilielr  countrymen  aa  reduced  the  influence 
ot  the  small  nuniher  of  original  Knglish  »eil!er8  to  complete  insj^ifi- 
canco.'*  The  ofHcer  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  been  ^^ilty  of 
a  grave  violation  of  duty  because  ho  had  not  forbidden  American  mis- 
irionarira  to  excrcii^  their  hi)2:h  and  unselOsh  calling  and  these  had 
fthnwo  thentbelvea  wolves  in  siheep'a  clothing  becauBe  they  had  drawn 
after  them  aome  of  their  connlrymen  as  peaceful  settlers.  Tliis  ahowa 
liinr  Eojrlishmen  were  inclined  to  interpret  the  "Joint  occupation." 
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of  a  strnn^r,  but  on  tLat  of  home.  "WTitit  Dix  gave  exjires- 
sion  to  in  the  Senate,  they  felt;  however  wide,  however  bare, 
bowever  wild  tbe  distances  wliich  etretfbed  between  them 
and  the  old  home,  yet  they  upon  the  ehores  of  the  Pacific 
had  first  found  the  "natural  boundaries"  of  their  land  and 
they  were  not  inclined  to  let  the  r6le  of  reluctantly  toler- 
ated intruders  l>e  force<.l  upon  them,  bconnse  British  gre<>d 
for  trade  had  planto<l  a  factory  before  their  doors.  It  might 
be  quite  a  while  before  their  time  came,  but  come  It  mast, 
if  England  did  not  transform  tlie  establishments  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  into  a  colony,  which  should  be 
capable  in  every  respect  of  entering  into  the  coin|»etition3 
of  modem  civilizetl  life.  And  even  if  England  had  wished 
to  make  the  attempt,  could  It  have  di)ccee<led?  The  days 
of  governmental  colony-founding  were  overhand  to  the  in- 
dividual Englishmen  who  wandered  forth  to  seek  their  for- 
tune somewhere,  many  other  loo^ilities  more  full  of  promise 
or  of  sympathy  offered  tliemselves. 

From  still  another  point  of  view  the  colony  on  theWal- 
lamette  paved  tlie  way  to  a  eliange  in  the  condition  of  affairs. 
Tlio  intcrei^t  of  the  Federal  government  inOngon  r -  '  \- 

became  koener,andas8ainedaditlerontchftnict<?rw._-.  ...A 
no  longer  to  protect  only  the  interests  of  the  Union  in  a  land 
inhabited  only  by  Indian  tribes,  hut  had  only  to  fulfill  duties 
to  its  own  citizens,  who  had  settled  there.  In  l*^  '''  7  }:. 
son  entrusted  Slocum  witli  a  more  thorough  v\.  n 

of  the  still  almost  wholly  unknown  land.  Stocum  showed 
iiir-  grt^at  worth  in  a  convincing  manner  in  a  *!  "  ■  *-pori, 

which  he  hud  l)cfoiTi  Congress,  December  i:.  ^.  . I.  In 
that  body«  Linn  of  Missouri,  had  taken  op  Floyd*&  titsk. 
Fcliruarr  7,  1$3S,  he  introduced  into  the  Senate  a  bill  to 
organijce   Oi-egon  as  a  territory,  and   f-        •   '  ^    -  -»!(• 

Columbia  a  fort  and  a  custom  bouse.      i  1 

the  matter  to  a  special  committee  aAer  Hucltanan  had  fiir- 
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tluT  poiated  out  that  it  did  not  any  louger  admit  of  delay, 
jsinc4?  the  Hudson'B  Bay  Company  was  building  forts, 
stripping  the  land  of  timber,  and  bringing  the  Indians 
nnder  its  anthority.*^  Juno  6,  Linn  submitted  in  the  nninf 
uf  tlie  uomuiittee,  an  exlumstive  rei>ort'  which  closed  with 
the  wish  tliat  the  President  might  bring  to  an  i&sae  the 
contnjveray  over  the  great  territory,  the  loss  of  which 
threatened  the  Union.  The  report  was  accompanied  by  a 
bill  which  authorized  the  President  to  uae  the  wmy  and 
navy  to  protect  the  American  settlers  and  tlieir  property. 
Janum*y  28,  1839,  he  laid  before  the  Senate,  a  petition  of 
the  settler*  on  the  Wallamette,  dated  March  IG,  1838,  in 
which  tlie  government  was  besought  to  take  "formal  and 
speedy  possession"  of  the  territory."  Shortly  before  this, 
Cashing,  in  the  name  of  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs, 
had  submitted  to  the  House  a  report  upon  Oregon,  and  had 
introduced  a  bill  of  the  same  import  as  Linn's.* 

Congress  ^v&6  not  yet  to  be  persuaded  to  do  more  than 
appoint  committees,  and  receive  their  reports.  But 
the  friends  of  a  policy  of  action  were  never  weary  of 
bringing  the  question  again  before  it.  And  they  did  not 
suffer  themselves  to  abate  one  jot  in  their  demands  on 
Hccount  of  their  many  failures,  but  even  proclaimed  more 
loudly  the  "unquestionable"  right  of  the  United  States, 
«nd  even  demanded  more  energetically  that  notice  be  given 
of  tlie    termination   of  the   convention   of  1818-1827,* 

<  Deb.  of  CoDfeT.,  Xin..  pp.  623.  623. 

'  Xilo«'  Rej^,.  LV..  pp.  139-143. 

»  Deb.  of  Coner..  XIII.,  pp.  73.%  736. 

*  January  4,  1830,  Niles'  Reg.,  LV.,  pp.  139-148, 

*  As  early  ss  December  2d,  182d,  Llim  moved  the  following  reso- 
lutiobs : 

•'  HfiofceJ.  That  it  itt  in  the  opinioQ  of  ih©  Senuie  that  the  tillo  of 
Uic  United  Stales  to  the  Territory  of  Oregon  is  indisputable,  and  never 
will  b«  abandoned. 

**Ii*aohfd,  That  tbe  President  of  tbe  United  Stales  bo  requested  to 
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The  settlers  reinforced  those  exertions  by  a  new  petition^ 
which  prayed  fur  the  organization  of  a  formal  territorial 
government.*  More  impri-sslan  wa&  porlmps  prftduccd  by 
Linn'g  announcement  that  tlie  HudBon's  Bay  Cotup:iny 
was  beginning  to  import  regular  settlers,  eapeoially  herds* 
men.'  At  any  rate,  a  step  forwanl  Imd  been  taken. 
While  Floyd's  recommendations  had  scarcely  been  thought 
worth  opposing  at  tirst,  the  majority  now  excused  their 
inactivity  by  the  plea  that  it  was  inopportune  to  f'ugiige 
in  this  controversy  while  negotiations  were  still  pending 
with  England  in  regard  to  the  northeastern  boundary. 

When  this  matter  had  come  to  a  hapjiy  issue,  both  pow- 
ers made  known  their  inclination  to  try  now  to  solve  the 
Oregon  problem.'  It  was  T3'ler'8  wish  to  send  a  g]>eoial 
umbas&ador  to  England  to  bring  to  an  ishue  all  still  unset- 
tled controversies,  and  Webster  surmised  that  this  mission 
was  to  be  offered  him.*  The  wish  did  not  come  to 
fulfillment,  for  the  English  cabinet  receive<l  tlie  tin»t  in- 
formal announcement  of  it  very  coolly.  Yet  Tyler  would 
probably  not  have  let  it  drop  immediately,  if  the  debates 


gUe  ootice  lo  the  BriiLsli  GoverDinent  that  the  conv^Dtions  of  ]M9 
and  1$27  •  •  *  shall  cease  In  twelve  months  ui\er  auch  notifica- 
tion."   Peb  of  CoDgr.,  XIV..  p.  18. 

1  Senate  Doc..  30tb  Congr.,  Ul  Se8».,  No.  014, 1840. 

*  January  8,  1841,  Deb.  of  Congr.,  14«  p.  SOS.  In  any  ereut,  liu  had 
justly  recugnised  the  fact  that  as  long  iis  tlie  convcuUoos  held  good, 
the  decision  of  the  qneMion  df^pondcd  ngon  which  nation  supplied  tKo 
^eat^r  number  nf  settlers.  This  is  ap|mreul,  bt.H:aui»e  he  hm\  uXreftdy 
pro[K7sed  ill  his  r**i>o1uiions  to  give  030  acrrs  of  land  to  erc±ry  white  main 
inbal)itant  who  would  cultivate  them  for  five  su«xep.«lvp  years. 

'  Mr.  Webstnr  lo  Mr.  Erer.tl,  Nov.  2^,  1843.  Wohftt*r*»  PriT. 
Ojrresfp..  II..  p  ISa.  CurtU,  Life  of  D.  WeUntor,  II.,  p.  178,  dates  ihn 
letter  Nov.  «5ai. 

•  Mr  Webster  to  Mr.  Everett,  January  SO,  1848.  Cortls,  Life  of  D. 
Webster,  n.,  p-  nt^    This  letter  »  not  In  iho  PrW.  Comsp. 
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in  Congress  over  the  Oregon  question  liml  not  again  nin 
tliroiigh  their  coui*8e  witlunit  rt'snlts. 

TVebster  eonld  not  be  BurpriseU  ut  this,  fur  lie  thought 
that  the  zeal  of  the  leaders  of  the  pwty  of  nclion  was  au 
ftffrctjition,  innsninch  as  they  were  concerned,  not  so  much 
with  Oregon  as  an  end  in  itsell',  a&  with  die  Ore;^on  ques- 
tion as  a  means  to  other  ends.'  It  is  certainly  very  pos- 
sible that  at  least  one  party  to  the  controversy  was  pursuing 
seeondar}'  aims.  But  if  Webster  himself,  in  conacqueneo 
of  the  attacks  to  which  he  was  exposed  on  account  of  the 
Ashburton  treaty,  had  not  been  a  party  to  the  strife,  yet 
the  course  of  tlie  debates  in  the  Senate  must  have  can- 
vLnced  hiin  that  a  grwit  majority  of  that  liody  in  all  hon- 
esty ascribed  to  Oregon  a  much  greater  imporUne.e  tl»au 
he  did-  Most  of  the  speakers  against  Linn's  bill  declared 
themselves  fully  in  accord  with  its  aims,  and  based  their 
opposition  to  it  only  upon  this;  that  the  bill  sought  to 
allure  settlers  by  its  promises  of  land  grant-*,  a  provision 
which,  in  their  view,  exceeded  the  powers  reserved  to  the 
United    States   by  the   convention   of    1S18-1827,     T!ie 


'  **Tiil«  now  ontbrortk  of  inipr(»«t  nn<J  7.fi»\  for  Orr-^on  has  its  oricin 
Ui  motiveHftud  objectii  this  aide  tho  Rucky  MoiiiitaiiiH.  Tlio  iruUi  U. 
thffre  ttr©  lovers  of  iigiiation;  auf]  wIipd  moyt  lopirs  of  dUpiite  nre  set- 
tle. thoBO  wlilch  rcmaia  urc  fallen  on  niih  ik*w  e»ruo!4ino!^  udO 
ttvitlilj.  We  fool  the  importance  of  iiGttlinj;  Hum  question  if  we  can, 
bat  we  fpar  crntmrrnfts^iDeDij}  and  diftlruUies.  Xot.  perhnps,  flo  much 
trvtn  Uie  Bublt-cl  itst-ir  «.•*  from  the  pnri>i)(W"^  oi'  uitrn  and  of  pnrlies 
u>Dncclod  with  U.  Mr.  CaUioun  dlslioirilUhod  himself  by  his  fupjion 
of  Uip  Into  treaty  [with  KngUnd].  You  know  \\\^  poailion  before  (he 
country  in  rt*E»td  in  tJw*  «ppiii«Htint^  olpitinn  of  Piwidont.  Mr.  Rpn- 
lun,  u)  lender  of  the  Vun  Burwi  parly,  or  ut  Iciihi  of  the  more  violent 
pan  of  It,  i«  dibpoaed  lo  mnkc  war  upon  e^erjMhing  which  Mr.  Cal. 
hmin  supports,  nod  set^ms  much  inclined  al  present  ti>  get  up  on  luili 
EnglUh  freling  whenever  and  wherever  poHsible.  You  have  read  hi* 
rppocb  on  the  treaty,  writU^n,  ae  la  eaid,  after  Uie  a^ljimrnmeal  of  the 
Senate-  In  the  spirit  of  UIa  speech  he  fell  upon  Orepjn."  Ibid,,  11., 
p.  175. 
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(tai'ty  of  action,  on  the  otlier  hand,  rigLtlj  saw  in  this 
vfiry  provision,  the  soul  of  the  bill.^     Despite  the  uua- 


of 


the  general 


,  an  agreement  was 
therefore  impoB&ible,  for  one  side  saw  in  tliis  clause  a 
breach  of  the  troatj,  and  the  other  considered  the  bill  use- 
leas  without  it,* 

Calhoun,  in  addition  to  the  alleged  treaty  violation  in- 
volved, suggested  a  point  of  policy.  If  the  matter  was 
pushed  to  u  breach  now,  the  loss  of  the  territory  by  the 
United  States  would  be  unavoidable,  for  England  could 
iran^fer  her  victorious  troops  from  China  to  Orogou  in  six 
weeks,  but  the  American  forces  would  have  to  march  for  six 
mouths,  if  indood  the  possibility  of  leading  an  army  through 
the  unexplored  wildernebs  were  admitted.  Tlie  Unite^l 
States  should  therefore  pursue  a  policy  of  '^  wise  and  masterly 
inactivity,"*  And  if.tlieydid  this,  then  their  final  poa- 
Hossion  of  the  ten'itory  would  be  as  certain  as  the  loss  of 
it  now;  for  the  tide  of  jKjpuhitiou,  rolling  restlessly  and 
swiftly  towards  tlie  west,  would  soon  make  the  gap  be- 
tween Oregon  and  the  Stiites  so  narrow  that  all  the  efforts 
ot*  England  tH^uM  not  overcome  the  advantage  of  position 
of  the  United  States. 

'  Sevier,  of  Arkntutu.  snld :  "  He  looked  upon  this  ns  Uie  rery  nr« 
tuid  »mi1  ot  1I10  t)ill.  Strike  out  tUh  |<rovtsion,  and  yon  would  li&Te  no 
M^tOor^  there,  bui.  on  iho  ronixnn,  ihe  countrr  would  remalo  in  the 
poR^eshion  of  Uic  BriUtib  bencolonli  and  Torevw."  DeU  of  Congr, 
XTV.,  p.  650. 

» t'nritrury  W  Wpbator's  pxpettntion.  the  bill  was  passed  in  Xha  Sen- 
nto  Fehnrary  3.  1843.  hy  24  In  22  votes.  Deb.  of  Congr..  14.  p.  OHO.  In 
tbe  House,  on  the  touirury.  Adaniii,  in  the  nnine  of  tbe  CommitirA  on 
Foreign  Affain*.  reported  it,  February  10,  with  the  recommendntJon 
ihat  it  should  not  bo  piiwed.  Ibid.,  14.  p.  700.  Palmersion  d**clui-ed^ 
Marrh  21,  1W3,  in  the  Hoiih*  of  O'-uimons:  "It  Is  iK>asilili«  ihul  Ihe 
hill  may  not  pos^  hut  If  tt  did  pii£ft.  and  becutno  a  law.  ttad  wua  orriMl 
cm.  It  would  b©  ft  doclAtation  of  war."  ll  i&.  bowover,  to  be  nol«d 
thai  PcUwi't^t'tn  w;ih  not  in  Uio  cabinet,  but  in  iho  oj>poidtion. 

•  Calhottn'i  Wwka.  IV.,  p  243. 
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To  the  firdt  part  of  this  argument,  McDufKe,  Calhoun's 
colleague,  said  a  loud  yes  nnd  amen,  but  the  second  part 
Beeiued  to  him  foolish,  and  full  of  danger  for  the  future. 
If  tlie  Rocky  Mountains  could  have  been  swept  out  of  the 
way  by  an  expenditure  of  five  dollars,  he  declare<l  that  lie 
Would  not  «ppro]>riiilc  that  sum  for  such  a  purpose,  for 
only  evil  could  arit^e  from  the  unbridled  rush  of  tlie  people 
into  the  wilderness:  such  a  dis]:)er8ing  of  the  population 
over  hiiundlebii  traetB  of  land  would  inevitably  load  to  semi - 
barWrism.  Nature  hud  h»pi)ily  provided  that  the  tree 
fehould  not  grow  into  the  heavens:  the  Rocky  Mountains 
Were  an  insnrmouutable  boundary  line,  and  it  was  simply 
ludicrous  to  think  that  Oregon  could  ever  be  a  state  of  the 
Union.  The  clear-sighted  Cai'oliuian  treated  as  an  ab- 
surdity Woodbury's  remark  that,  since  the  empio^Tnent  of 
fclcam  [xjwor,  distances  would  have  to  be  measured  with  such 
a  tneasare  that  a  suflicieutly  close  union  of  Oregon  with 
the  rest  of  the  country  was  no  longer  to  be  regardeil  as  a 
chimera  not  to  be  realized.  Tlie  capacity'  of  expansion  of 
ihe  representjitive  nystem  was  enormona^  he  said,  but  thifi 
drvum  went  fiir  beyond  it,  and  how  steam  should  bring  to 
pa»A  what  the  representative  system  could  not  accomplish, 
wa*  incomprehensible. 

Webster  seeuiis  to  have  occn]>ied  a  position  midway  be- 
Jwcjcn  the  two  Carolinians.  Jle  was  evidently  much  more 
im]»reftsed  with  the  difficulty  of  solving  the  question  than 
with  its  importance.  He  speaks  almost  slightingly  of  the 
ti  rritory  in  liis  letter  of  Tsovembor  28  (2oj  to  Everett,* 
:uid.  It  IB  said,  tliat  he  was  acrtually  ready  to  give  up  Ore- 

'"I  doubt  whether  she  [EasrUnd]  can  t-ontemplal©  any  consMfr. 
aIiI*  ci'»loplzarioii  in  those  regions.  I  doubt  exceedingly  whether  U  be 
an  iuriiiog  toauiiy  tur  a^'rir.iilnir«I  seUlers.  At  present  there  are  not 
above  aeron  hundred  while  persons  on  the  whole  lerHior)',  both  sides 
Ui«  rit'sr  from  Cnlilorniato  Utilude  fifty-four,  and  about  twenty  thou- 
Mbtkd  Iniliiuia." 
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gon,  if  England  would,  in  consideration  therefor,  show  an 
indiaation  to  make  concessions  in  the  settling  of  the 
boundary  of  Maine,  and  the  question  of  the  cod  fisherio:*; 
but  tliat  Wliituian,  tlie  missionary,  succeeded  in  prcveuting 
Tyler's  concurrence  in  this  plan  by  promising  to  lead  a 
caravan  overland  to  Oreg(m.* 

How  much  truth  there  is  in  this  story  can  probably 
never  be  authentically  determined.  This,  however,  is 
sure,  tliat  the  discovery  of  a  convenient  pass  over  tlie 
Rocky  Mountains  by  John  C.  Fremont^*  and  the  l>old  and 
successful  journey  of  a  caravan  of  two  hundred  M'agon* 
under  Whitman's  leadership,  from  Missouri  to  Oregon,* 
made  a  very  deep  impression;*  nay,  it  might  idmost  be 
said,  decided  the  question.  It  was  now  demonstrated  ad 
ocitloH  that  tlie  Rocky  Mountains  by  no  means  relegated  to 
the  realm  of  dreams  the  thought  of  a  direct  alliance  be- 
tween the  east  and  west  coasts  of  the  continent;  nnd  s<Mm 
sober*  practical  men,  without  asking  advice  of  McDuftie, 
began  with  gi-eat  ejirnestness  to  pursue  tlie  plan  of  bring- 

»  W.  II.  Grnv\  A  History  of  Oregon.  1702-1840.  p.  2»0.  Seqq. 

*  Son  Fromoni'a  doscriplian  of  It.    Nilea*  Tleg..  LXV.,  pp.  138.  ISO. 

*  A  fen*  wauuDs  bad  alr^ndy  made  Uie  journey  In  18-MO  &nd  1841. 
but  Simpson,  ilio  governor  of  the  Hudson's  Buy  Compuny,  ihaagtil 
tbnt  the  iuteri<)*t4»  of  England  demanded  that  he  should  dony  liie  UmX. 
Grny,  Inc.  v\\.,  p.  SIC, 

*  "  To  this  jrreiit  incjease  of  population,  especiully  in  the  T-iII©y  of 
the  MiBfttsaippi,  may  be  added  the  Inrrco^od  Inrtliiy  of  renching'  the 
Oregon  t€rritt>ry,  in  conftequeoce  of  tho  iU*covory  of  the  rouiMrkahle 
paa*  in  the  Tt^vky  Mount»ins  al  tlko  h^ud  of  Uie  I.a  Pluttc.  ThA«.e 
joint  causes  have  had  tho  oflect  of  tuminfr  tl»#  current  of  our  popula- 
tion (i)wards  tho  territory,  and  ftn  emigration  estimate*!  lU  not  less  thftii 
one  thuuaand  during  the  liut.  and  tideen  hundred  thv  present  year,  hiu 
flowed  into  it.  The  riirrfnt  ttiun  cownienced.  will  no  doubt  couUnae 
to  flow  with  lncrea-><ed  volume  hiMi-allor,  Thrrt-  can.  Uien.  l»e  no 
doubl  now  •  •  •  that  the  wlioli*  rp)rinn  drutnrd  liy  it  [tl»r  Colnm- 
bin]  is  destined  to  be  peopled  by  ue."  Calhoun  to  Pakenham,  Sept. 
18, 1M4.    Calhoun**  Work,  V.,  pp.  439.  440. 
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iiig  tLem  by  eteain  much  nearer  together  than  Eo&ton  and 
Cliarleston  had  been  at  the  time  of  the  War  of  Independ* 
ence.  At  the  iH^^iuning  of  1845,  Aaa  "Whitney,  a  mer- 
diant  just  rt^turned  from  Cliinu,  laid  before  Congress  the 
project  of  a  railroad  to  Oi'egon,  and  the  petition  for  the  do- 
iiiUion  of  Innds'to  it  along  its  right  of  way,  suggested  the 
means  by  which  the  accomplibbment  of  this  gigantic 
work  was  to  be  made  possible  in  the  futni*o.  No  Ameri- 
can statesman,  not  bent  on  political  suicide,  could  venture 
luiy  longer  to  let  go  that  part  of  Oregon  to  which  the 
United  Starts  had  nnquetitinrmbly  bottei'  chiims  than  Eng- 
land. Tiie  time  bad  come  wlien  tlioughtful  men  had  to  put 
furlh  their  whdlc  energy  to  restrain  public  opinion  suffi- 
ciently to  make  it  CJtntent  itsidf  even  with  this.  Up  to 
this  time  a  grouping  of  opinion  by  geographical  lines  had 
been  scarcely  noticeable,  and  sober  reflection  had  never  lei 
go  the  rudder;  but  now  the  west  thrust  itself  impetuously 
to  the  front,  acted  as  if  it  had  an  especial  call  to  protect 
tJie  honor  and  the  interests  of  the  Union  on  tins  point, 
appt'ftled  to  passion  instead  of  reason,  and  gtive  out  the 
M'atchworJ:  ** everything  or  nothing."* 

Allen*  of  Ohio,  openttl  the  ball  in  the  Senate,  December 
28, 1S43,  with  n  motion  to  request  tlie  President  to  submit 
111*'  instructions  on  the  Oregon  question,  sent  since  March 
4,  1841,  to  the  Anicricau  ambassador  in  London,  and  the 
corre^pcmdence  of  the  two  goveniments  about  it."  Jannaiy 
6^  1844.  Seniple,  of  Illinois,  followed  this  up  with  a  motion 
to  request  the  President  to  give  notice  of  the  termination 
of  tlie  convention  of  1818-1827."    Semple's  resolution 

*  AtcttisoD,  of  Missouri,  snid  in  !he  Senate  that  be  had  "  on  abiding 
r«Uam-ti  upon  Ihe  deep  sen»e  of  naiional  honor,  and  thnt  the  people  of 
the  Vnittid  States  would  not  yield  an  inch  of  this  loxritorx',  Inn  would 
toonor  sink  the  whole  t/jgether.**    Niles'  Keg,,  LXVI.,  p.  12. 

» Ibid.,  LXV.,  p.  273. 

•Jbid..  LXVm  p.3U. 
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was  only  an  aoticipatdon  of  tlie  result  to  which  Allen's  re- 
solution was  to  lead.  There  was  a  wido-sjireatl  rumor  that 
the  negotiations  hnd  hoen  resumed  in  London,  and  Allen 
was  out-spoken  in  saying  that  his  motion  was  intended  to 
Becnre  the  interests  and  honor  of  the  oonntry  against  the 
dangers  to  wliich  they  were  exposed  in  the  hantU  of  the 
Executive.  Tlie  history  of  the  Ashburton  treaty  showed* 
he  said,  that  the  Senate  ought  not  to  wait  in  silenee  until 
tlie  negotiations  were  brought  to  a  conciusiou.'  As  the 
Senate  had  tljen  been  compelled  to  agree  to  the  shameful 
surrender  of  part  of  Maine  to  England,  by  the  argument 
that  the  country  was  already  compromised,  and  that  the 
ratifirntion  of  the  treaty  would  be  no  worse  than  its  rejec- 
tion, it  would  be  the  wime  now.  They  had,  therefore, 
beat  enter  on  no  negotiations  at  all.  For  if  negcvtiations 
were  l)ogun,  it  would  l>e  Umtamount  to  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  Kngltuid  might  really  hare  a  claim  to  ]>art  vf 
the  n^gion,  hut  the  West,  whose  voice  Wgiin  to  be  audible, 
was  dctwmim^d  not  to  sacntioe  an  inch  of  Oregon.'     The 

>  ""The  Ute  Brttlnh  treaty  ahouUl  admonl^  na,  sir,  thu  tb«  8«fi&te 
should  Act  Id  lime,  luid  interfere  while  n«voliAlioDsar«p«»<Ua^.  The 
ibopontllji):  calamity  must  be  wreat**-*  '"  »''»v>  " 

I  "llif  SvDaiv  coald  Qot  ivtvrmtt  -  .1  ^urrenilcr  of  (oiritucj 

10  be  ne^L>iiftioU  by  tike  Pji'T-idcnt  ^>nll•M]1  itirir  knowl^ilj^.  becaiua 
ihty,  ■«  woll  n»  lilt*  President  were  cb!U-j(o<i  wUh  tho  lnl«*rests  of  tb« 
eoaBtrjr.    '^"  '    Kuiierof  our  poa«vs.^  ' '     roo  to  •  oeco^ 

tIatlBli  vri.  h*'U>  moM  \m  kotcie  1  it  in  chf>  BriU 

hlfti  cUiia,  or  MtUkto  />  -  claim  !  U 

b*  op«i  to  ooetrov.  -  iVdhntr:  the 

BociMat  we  yifldad  to  Dt^goiUiion.  tfaoo^  we  had  \ina»uikMU«l,v  i^ 
eUrvd  ihat  it  beloaved  oT  rtcbt  «o  «tt.  We  »c^c«t|  tu  ai*rtiilkie«  ami 
Hko  it  became  neck^sskrr  lltal  MMMbody  abookl  pay  the  c«^t  U  a  ocfo- 
tIaliuD*  aad  so  ib^y  sjiUl  iHe  cwmlfT  is  i»i*'.<tir.  '•'^tytx^Q  the  two  p«r- 
dMw     U  w*»  th*  tta*aiuio«fi  •eciiineet  -t—ihe  ftir*\  WtsC 

^      .  r!uuLuj(  u>  b#  hr**  '  '  ^«  t-rasoe  uf  18-My*ihat 

V.  ^-«»  belon«»d  r>  ro  tte  UttltM  5!atV6  «a4 

9mgki  1^  ^  OQ;ui»]Ml  bv  tu.    Tbcre  wju  a,x  ptny  ifeerv  In  re|p«H  to 
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(tpitoful  way  iu  wliich  tlie  Asliburton  treaty  wns  const^intly 
ilnigged  into  tl»e  drbato  showe^l  timt  now,  ut  nny  ruU\  the 
tiery  zeitl  di.^|tlrtyefl  Hjinuig  in  ]tart  from  ]>nrty  int«Trst> 
wljicli  \xiu\  lui  kind  of  a*.ituiil  count't'tion  with  the  Ort'gfui 
qnestiun.  Tliua  6ome  Democratic  jinlitii'iiius  of  the 
YalsU  Bnclianan,  for  instance,  spolce  in  )is  hant;Lty  iind  *le- 
finnt  tciTieii  as  their  WoBtern  colleagues.  The  Tno^t  unpleiis- 
ant  j»«»int  about  the,*ie  speeches  wa«  not  so  innch  tli«*  pea- 
cock display  and  stilted  plirusen  of  a  somewhat  too  self- 
coiifident  and  self-pleiised  Ainerlcnnism,  hut  the  white 
lieat  of  tlie  imtnotlsm  shown;  fur  the  &mokj  cloud  which 
overhung  them  was  unquestionably  caused  bv  the  fire  of 
dein«giigi:<iii.  Archer,  of  Virginia,  tlie  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  objected  tliat  Allen's  reso- 
Intion  was  intended  **to  democratize  the  country."*  T!en- 
ton  took  uji  arms  against  this  snggestion,  fervently,  and 
nitsurtcd  that  tlie  pashage  of  the  resolution  wonld  pimply 
restore  the  jiractice  of  the  good  old  limefe  of  Washington; 
then  the  Executive  had  obtained  the  views  of  the  Senate 
before  closing  important  trealios  with  foreign  ]>owers,  while 
now  it  held  whi&pered  cont^ultations  with  a  few  Senators 
in  comers  and  by-wa^'s.  Tin's  protest,  however,  did  not 
reach  the  core  of  Archer's  complaint.  Mliether  tlie  Preei- 
dcnt  obtained  the  advice  and  constent  of  the  Senate,  which 
the  Constitution  made  necessary,  before,  during  or  after 
any  negotiation,  was  a  question  of  comparatively  small 
ftignificance,  which  was  to  be  decided  by  considemtious  of 
expe<]icney,  and  might  tlierefore,  perhaps,  be  decided  in 

this  qaesiiun.  It  was  tlie  opinion  of  all— and  ttaero  was  no  diflorcncc 
on  Ibo  subject — Ibnt  fiot  a  loot  of  lund  un  this  continout  ouglit  over  to 
be  eurrendcrecl  by  us.  •  •  •  Mr.  Allen  was  opposed  to  ever  a3Iow- 
ing  our  rigbt  to  oar  own  territory  to  be  the  subject  matter  of  any  ne- 
goUfliion."    Ibid.,  pp.  314,  Slfi* 
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diftVreut  wnvs  tiihUt  diiVorent  circuinstanceB.  In  fcoj 
event,  the  Cuni^titntion  did  not  in  thiti  jmrtiiiular  bind  tb« 
Prei»ident  to  anv  fixed  eoiii'se  of  action, '  and  it  did  not  grant 
tlie  Seiinte  the  right  of  thnifitiug  lis  advice  u|Mn  liim  iin- 
at^ked.  It  is  his  jftirt  to  t»ike  the  initiative,  for  the  treaty- 
nniking  jxjwer  it  conferred  not  upon  the  Senate  but  upon 
him,  idtliough  it  cannot  to  be  fully  carried  out  without  the 
cooperation  of  the  Senate,  and  coinniunication  with  other 
ix>wer6  and  tlie  Union  can  be  carried  on  only  through 
him.'  The  time  when  the  constitutional  cooi>eration  of 
the  Senate  shall  Viegiu  ia  therefore  also  left  to  his  judg. 
uient.  Early  in  the  day,  the  I^ederaUst  showed  that  the 
national  intei-estt^  would  be  endanged  if  this  cooperation 
began  too  soon.*  The  Senate  itself  had  ever  recognized 
this,  for  it  was  always  accustomed  to  insert  in  its  re(|ue8t8 
for  tlie  communication  of  correspondence  with  foreign 
powei*fl  the  clause:  "Unless  in  the  opinion  of  the  Pi-csi- 
deut  it  is  contrary  to  the  public  inU'i**';*!;*'  and  it  will  not 
be  asserted  that  the  Senate  ought  to  give  its  judgment 
upon  a  treaty  before  the  proper  material  for  framing  a 
judgment  has  iK-tn  laid  before  it  Even  Allcn^s  resolution 
contained  this  dautse.  Its  passage  would,  therefore,  have 
l)een  no  formal  encrortchment  upon  the  prrrogjitivc  of  the 
President.  He  c^juld  refuse  to  submit  the  instructions 
and  the  corre8j>ondence,  and  with  this  the  resolution  and 
all  its  legitimate  results  would  have  been  di$|x>ded  of. 
Yet  Archers  complaint  was  jui^tilied,  for  tlie  spirit  of  the 


>  K3LC4:uUve  Journal,  Aug.  11,  1700,  pp.  60.  01. 

*  "As  the  rxecutivA  head  of  tlin  DStion,  the  President  Is  made  th6 
onlj  legitJmftio  organ  of  the  Oeneral  Govommpnttoopca  and  carry  Da 
corre!-)>uudeiioeortiegoiiatinnit\vith  Ibrci^uuaiions  Id  manors  codccjq. 
iUft,  Ui«  iutercata  or  Uie  uimuUy  or  its  citizeus  "  Durarnl  v.  UolUns, 
Blatcti.  Rep.,  rV^i  p.  451.  Uuinp,  Notes  of  Cumttitutiontil  DocUions,  p. 
235. 
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debiite  involved  a  new  reviBion  of  the  Coiistitution  after 
the  *»demo8  kmteo  principle.''  The  mover  of  tlie  motion 
and  1118  lifisociftt^s  not  only  jmsscd  judgment  of  condemna- 
tion iu  a  matter  with  rt'«^iinl  to  whirh  they  expoe.t*.**!  to  he 
informed  only  ns  a  I'e^ult  of  the  motion,  but  they  raieod 
the  sharpest  comjdaints  Hguinitt  the  Piwldent'fi  exercise  of 
Lifi  contititutionul  powers  iu  this  case  at  all.  Yet,  apart 
from  this,  the  objectioD,  in  the  light  of  the  ^vhole  previous 
history  of  the  quefition,  was  simi>ly  monstrous  in  its  absui-d- 
ity.  The  signilicjince  of  the  whole  proceeding  lay  not  at 
all  in  any  danger  that  tlie  extremists  might  force  tlirough 
their  j>oUcy,  bat  precisely  in  the  "democratizing''  which 
Archer  censureil,  Jind  of  which  they  were  gnilty. 

The  Constitution  had  made  the  Senate  the  advisory 
oouncil  of  the  President,  and  the  Fed^ruliU  had  based  this 
choice  mainly  upon  the  fact  that  the  longer  official  terra  of 
the  Senalnrs  would  ensure  greater  familiarity  with  the 
mattera  ctincerned,  and  that  the  secrecy  of  the  negotiations 
would  bo  bettor  kept  than  in  the  House,  which  was  more 
DomerouB  and  more  subject  to  the  influences  of  the  day. 
The  Senate  recognized  the  im|H)rtance  of  the  second  reason 
by  jilways  holding  its  6o-C4illed  executive  sessions  with 
closed  door*;  and,  although  the  ultra-Democratic  doctrin- 
arianism  had  at  iirst  taken  some  exception  to  this,  its  ob- 
jection harl  long  ago  been  huehed.  But  now,  without  any 
need,  and,  indeed,  without  any  excuse,  a  question  of  foi*- 
eign  polities,  wliicli  might  readily  conjure  up  a  fearful  war, 
was  discussetl  before  crowded  galleries  with  reckless  luul 
nnredtrained  passion.  Certainly  Hives  was  right  when  he 
said  that  it  was  an  unprecedented  proceeding  thus  to  spread 
all  one'a  cards  before  one's  adversary.^     But  this  was  the 


'  "This  waa  not  the  time,  nor  was  this  the  forunj,  for  such  di9»ua- 
aloo.  ll  bad  appeurcd  to  bim  from  the  beginning  ihnl  ihc  whulu  de- 
bate iiad  b«en  eminently  inopportune,  inappropriai^  and  imprudent; 
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leiifrt  objection.     It  was  n  much  more  important  fact  tJiat 

tbo  debate^  whether  tliis  or  thut  individual  jxirticiimnt  so 

intended  or  not,  wjis  an   appeal   U^  tlie  multitude.     The 

emineiitlv  confcci'VJttivc  eliaracter  of  tin*  Constitution,  at 
«  - 

bottom,  liae  nowla- re  found  distiucter  expression  than  in 
rcgnrd  to  the  trwitj-inaking  power.  It  liad  done  all  that 
was  j>o&sihIe  to  protect  tlte  i»e^ple  from  thr  control  of  liigh 
political  quetstion*  by  an  adventurous  fepirit.  And  now 
Huch  questions  M'ore  pulled  out  into  llio  market  }>lAoe  by 
Senators  and  dii-cusscd  with  arguments  which  take  on  the 
public  square.  Thei*c  men  m-e  not  be  l»lume(]  if  the  Ore- 
gon question  wua  not  solved  after  the  fuBhion  in  the  market 
place.  And  altlit>ui^li,  finidly,  .^tntc^uianlike  rcJieclion 
bore  away  the  victory  over  the  clenched  fist  of  passion,  yot 
the  demagogues  had  caui:^ed  buthcient  miticliief  to  be  able 
to  say  that  they  had  not  strained  their  lungs  in  vain.  He 
who  playe  with  knives  mu^t  cxpci^t  (sometimes  to  lake  hold 
by  the  blade  in&tcad  of  tlie  handle.  If  the  "sovereign 
people''  should  once  acquire  a  taste  for  deciding  important 
qucfitioQs  of  foreign  i)olicy  by  its  outcry,  this  taste  could 
easily  bo  turnc*!  to  account  in  other  ways. 

A1ten*s  and  Semple*s  resolutions  had  no  immeiJinto 
results.  Allen's  motion  was  rcndcre<i  practically  purpose- 
less by  ArcJier's  announcement  that  no  negotiatiorts  were 


«nd  inch  u  was  wholly  wiUiout  prcrf^tU-nt  in  the  annals  ofui^r  ciril- 
iz«d  goveniiueot  on  oarUi.  \\*h«i  a  bikh;Uic1c  had  Ihis  rff-"-*-'  "f.j 
hibitdi  for  weeks  past  I  XlaiS  not  Uio  mciuliers  uf  \\i\»  bo^ 
to  ne;?ritittte  lieiwc«n  this  Quverziuient  and  ibieiKn  powen*?  n.m  wk-t 
not  prew-ni'^l  th«»  ih»v4>I  fcii;hl  of  filU  iwy  plLuij-itriJiitirini  Ui*<-u>--in5 
delicate  quc&tions  of  diplomacy  with  onr  of  tjie  grmlcst  powf^rfl  oftli* 
Vwlil  y  While,  all  the  whil^.  th«»  HritUli  ambAMudor  Mt  anuifly  In  bb 
cabinel.   and    r«»d    aii^l    i  I    all   llieir  arrBOg«mei]ta  &tMS 

oplnluiu,  And  c!tu(i'iu?ly  ^>'  ^  uWd.     It  ira«  ft  v«*2y  novqaal 

giamo^aad  fucn  n«  Dwer  bod  been  played  b«tbr«  In  lU*  flipUuuuk:  hik 
Virr  of  the  >orM."     NHiw'  Ho^..  TXVT^  p.  SO 
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being  carried  on  at  London  and,  on  the  2l6t  of  March, 
Seinple's  resolution  was  defeated  bv  28  to  18  votes. 

Meftmivhile  the  negotiations  had  been  again  resumed  at 
tWaflhington.  Packenham'fi  first  suggestion  to  this  end  had 
been  without  result,  on  account  of  Upshur's  sudden  death. 
They  were  Iwguu  in  July.  Puckenham  and  Calhoun  again 
recite*!  evervthiuir  which  could  be  eaid  for  the  claims  of 
their  respective  countries.  There  was  notliing  new  to 
bring  forward  and  the  old  Tiiitundly  made  no  deeper  im- 
pression now  than  before.  The  trouble  might  have  been 
sj>ared.  For  either  to  argue  the  othev  out  of  the  stand- 
])0]nt  once  adopted,  was  and  continne<I  to  bo  impossible. 
But  neither  side  wishcfl  the  continuance  of  tlie  sMtfS  ^uo, 
and  still  Ics*  was  either  charmed  with  the  ideaof  making  war 

o 

foT  tlie  sake  of  Oregon.  In  some  way  or  other,  a  settlement 
had  to  be  reached.  The  diflicuUv  not  to  be  overeomc  was 
now,  as  it  had  formerly  been,  England's  refusal  to  siirrendek* 
her  joint  ownership  on  the  Columbia.*  But  the  ho|>e  that 
the  United  Stiites  would  voluntui'ily  accept  the  river  as  a 
Ijoimdary  had  linally  to  be  given  up.  England  resolved, 
tluTcforr,  tu  propose  tlto  only  method  vhich  still  offered 
her  a  cluince  of  obtaining,  in  a  friendly  way,  the  exclusive 
possession  of  tin*  region  to  the  right  bank  of  tlie  river. 
January  15,  1845,  Puckenham  infonned  Calhoun  that  he 
was  authorized,  in  ortler  to  hasten  matters,  to  prnj>ose  a  de- 
dsion  by  arbitration.  January  21,  Calhoun  declined  the 
proj^osition,  in  the  nnine  of  the  President,  with  the  remark 
that  it  did  not  seem  advisable  to  seek  a  new  wav  as  lon*rus 
ihire  could  he  any  hope  of  reaching  the  goal  by  tlie  path 
already  entcre<l  upon." 

lliis  was   the  condition   of  affairs  when   Polk   entei'ed 


'  Tbe  Uul(e<l  St»[e9  hud  already  declaied  themselves  prepared  lo 
plllrHnlol^  hiT  froo  |i(iii6n>r6  of  hIU1)»  upon  Ih©  river. 

■  »©n.  Piio.,  aoih  Coug..  Iril  3obBlon.  IfrM-ia,  Vol.  I.,  No.  I.»  p.  t*rj. 
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olHce.  England  nii^lit  tlierofore  fiiirly  be  suqirUed  tlint 
the  first  won]  of  tlip  new  Pret^ident  eoeme'd  to  draw  aheas  y 
line  tliroiigli  idl  nogotintion?;  for  why  ehould  she  negotiaU*, 
if  tlie  minlinum  of  the  American  demands  was  the  sur- 
render v^jf  III!  her  clulms?  For  thus  was  the  declaration 
made  in  tlie  inaugnnil  address  generally  understood  in 
England  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  and  yet  Lord  Ab- 
erdeen expressed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  April  4, 1843,  his 
firm  confidence  that  tlie  question  would  be  pejvccably  settled. ' 
It  does  not  need  to  be  said  that  in  saying  so  he  was  not 
thinking  of  a  surrender  of  all  Oregon,  He  may  have  be- 
lieved that  the  President  upon  closer  consideration  would 
think  of  some  better  plan,  or  he  may  have  expect«M3  tliat 
the  majority  of  Congress  and  of  the  people  would  dihuvow 
him.  There  was  still  a  third  chance  for  the  realization  of 
his  hojie.  Perhaps  Polk  only  wished  to  direct  all  eves  to 
the  mighty  fist  which  he  shook  towards  the  east,  in  order 
to  l>e  able  to  fetch  a  blow  in  the  west,  unol>*erred.  Tliis 
feint  was  indeed  not  unknown  in  the  history  of  politics, 
and  it  needed  neither  an  unwonted  sharpsightednesis  nor 
an  exaggerated  distrust,  in  order  to  be  led,  by  the  historj' 
of  the  Texas  question^  to  the  supposition  tliat  it  was  not 
beyond  the  range  of  possibility  that  such  tliouglils  were 
harbored  in  the  White  House. 


*  '*  My  lord*!,  from  whnl  T  have  Bo!d,  your  lordrthips  will  pprceWe  nn 
earnMt  of  Or* spirit  ol'  pt-nco  which  aha)!  porvudo  tins  inatK-r.  if  Icon. 
tlnue  to  cooduct  tlii:!^  uc>&;niiuiion;  iiud  I  c»uu<'t  briii,*;  uiywlf  to  Uilak 
tbnl  at  Itiifl  dny  nny  civilizod  govornmcnt  would  desire  to  see  any  othor 
eouTAC  pursued;  and  I  hop«,  therefore,  iind  fully  believe  thM  wo  ehitU 
have  the  happiness  of  seoinp  this  important  qncAtion  hroiight  to  o  M-ti*- 
ftotory  ind  mnUmbla  cancluaion.**    NllcV  Heg,,  LXVIII.,  pp.  113,  IM 
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Texas. 


iy]er*a  adherents,  among  the  politicians  as  among  the 
people,  were  so  few  in  nnmher,  that  tlie  late  **  accidental 
pr-esident"  conld  be  aafelj  ill-treated  in  every  way,  and 
to  any  extent.  Not  only  the  Whigs,  wliose  way  he  had 
eroi>ftod,  but  aleo  the  Democrats  to  wiiom  he  had  done  60 
many  and  great  favors,  used  him  as  a  scape-goat,  upon 
whom  everything  which  they  wished  to  let  slip  from  their 
own  »;houlders,  might  safely  be  laid.  Thus  he  had  to  bear 
the  whole  responsibility  for  the  fact  that  Texas  was  incor- 
porated into  the  Union,  u\Km  the  basis  of  the  ''joint  reso- 
lution," and  not  by  means  of  a  treaty,  as  the  little  group 
of  SiTiaturs  who  decided  tlie  i-esult  had  wished,  and  had 
regarded  as  promised.  From  the  pi*emi&e  that  Tyler  had 
niiuq>cd  tlie  power  of  decision,  with  which  CongreAs  in- 
tended to  trust  his  successor,*  it  was  argued  tbnt  Polk  had 
had  no  choice,  and  it  was  fiirtlier  suggested,  or  indeed, 
directly  asserted,  that  Polk  would  have  iuviteil  Texas  to 
enter  into  negotiations  for  a  treaty  of  annexation  if,  Tyler 
hHii  not  tied  his  hands. 


t  T)ie  Globe  wrote :  *'  To  the  chief  majciBtrate  chosen  by  the  people 
wiih  lui  «spc(.i)i1  eye  to  thU  quection,  alone,  it  U  notorious  the  discre- 
ilnn  conflilcd  in  the  act  of  Congreas  waa  intended  to  apply,  li  H  clear 
that  ns  Mr.  TyltT  liejian  his  presidential  career  in  virtue  of  an  aofideni, 
(hat  hr  nmant  to  take  the  benotit  of  the  whole  chaptpr  of  aecidenta,  to 
b!t«nd  himself  with  rf-iiilts  having  their  ori^^in  in  the  counsels  of  Gen- 
■XAlat  Ja(!kHOn  and  HouHlon,  and  whicli  liin  inaunpiciouA  iniuiagetueot 
bn«  wt  fWr  marred  In  their  progreas."     Nlles'  Reg.,  LXVIII.,  p.  16. 
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In  all  tills  only  one  thing  was  trne,  and  tbat  was  that 
Tyler  had  been  gtiilty  of  a  breach  of  trust.  Polk  expressly 
floclart-U,  in  his  first  annual  message,  that  he  hud  approved 
Tyler's  choice,*  and  it  appears  from  Buchanan's  instructions 
of  March  10,  1845,*  to  Donelson,  the  cJutrge  d*qffhtres, 
that  his  reasons  for  this  resolve  were  the  same  as  those 
which  actuated  Tyler.  According  to  his  own  testimony, 
therefore,  Polk  is  just  as  responsible  as  Tyler  for  the  choice 
of  a  motluxl  of  anni'xation,  which,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  first  jurists  in  the  country,  of  a  large  minority  of 
tlio  Uouse  of  Representatives,  and  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  and  tiic  Senate,  w:is  unconstitutional.  And  this  re- 
sponsibility wjis  the  greater  because  Congress,  di-spita  the 
"joint  resolution,"  had  not  intended  to  leave  a  choice  open  to 
eitlier  Polk  or  Tyler;  for  that  resolution  had,  as  we  know, 
rcccivwl  a  majority  in  the  Senate  upon  the  supposition  that 
llie  President  wouhl  waive  the  lilR-rty  of  decision  it  secured 
him,  iind  would  endeavor  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty  with 
Texas,  and  submit  it  to  the  S^'uate  for  its  eonstitutioniil 
approvid.  But  in  the  case  of  Pulk«  this  supposition  was 
much  better  grounded  than  it  had  Xteeu  in  regard  to  the 
kuuch-reviUHl  ISlw,  Polk  was  guilty,  ttot  only  of  betraying 
the  tmat  repoced  in  Ims,  but  of  breaking  at*  '  roxnise 
•A  voIL    A  letter  of  Franota  P.  BUir  to  ^  iappan, 

of  Ohio,  dated  July  7,  ISl^  and  a  letter  of  Tappau  to  th6 
y.  r  Tort  Fivnin^  PwT,  dated  July  21,  1848,  exposed 


...V 


er 


rre:^idenl*s  guilu     Doth  declared,  and  called 
•us  of  equal  woight  to  witne«ft|  tbat  Polk  h:.  Ij 

I     •  -1  to  try  to  negotiate  a  tre«ty«  when  he  was  informed 


>  **  Thb  eWrt^oQ  I  Approved,  m4  acoovdta^  iIm  cksrg4  4*aSalr« 
of  ih«  TahvO  $ui«*  la  Ti*Ta»,  «a<l«f  tBatrocllom  of  tiM  tnah  of  M«^ 

1945,  pc<i*wtt^    lli«-Ti»   M^tlOOA  of  UM  H»nfart>:i   for  thm  •r«Hhfi4iUM«  of' 

l^«l  n»pttl  ^a^*»  Mu^«  lU,  PVl  1U\  r»d 
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that  the  resolution  of  the  House,  on  the  Walker-Brown 
plan,  which  wjis  coupled  with  Benton's  bill,  could  obtain  a 
majority  in  the  Senate  only  upon  this  condition.  Blair 
added,  moreover,  that  when  the  Senate  did  not  take  imme- 
diate action  upon  the  nomination  of  Bancroft,  as  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  Bolk  had  urged  on  Senator  Dix,  of  New  York, 
to  luislen  tlie  mutter,  by  declaring  that  immediately  aftei 
tho  formation  of  his  cabinet,  he  would  recall  tlie  messenger 
who  wao  on  his  way  to  Texas  with  Tyler's  proposals.* 


>  In  Blair's  letters  we  read :  *'  I  complied  [with  the  request  of  Brown, 
of  Tftnnpsaefl,  to  nnJertiiUo  to  mcdiaie  hoiwoen  Polk  and  those  Demo- 
cratic Soniuors  who  were  ut  firel unwilling  to  vote  fbr  the  resolution  of 
the  I!ou»(.'],  and  after  sererftl  interviewH  witli  Messrs.  Haywood,  Dix, 
Benton  and  oiherfi  (Mr.  Allen,  of  Ohio,  using  hia  Influence  in  the  same 
direciinn ),  finding  that  the  two  plAn§  could  he  coupled  and  carried,  if 
U  were  understood  that  the  pacific  project  was  first  to  bo  tried,  I  con- 
sulted the  President-elect  on  the  subject. 

**tD  the  cuutVrence  I  had  with  hiui.  he  gnve  ine  full  assurance  that 
he  would  apfHilut  a  couimiiisiou.  us  coiitomplalcd  in  th?  bill  prepared 
by  Co]  Honton,  if  pussofl  in  conjunction  with  tho  House  resolution  as 
Rn  alterufitive.  In  (he  course  of  my  convoraatiou  with  Mr,  Polk,  I  told 
him  that  Die  Iriend^i  of  this  plan  were  aolicitous  that  the  comtniasion 
fchuuld  he  filled  hy  distinguished  men  of  both  purties,  and  that  Colonel 
Benlon  had  mentioned  to  me  the  namea  of  Crittenden  and  Wrijjhl,  as 
of  the  class  from  ^*hich  it  should  l>e  formed.  Mr.  Polk  responded,  by 
decluring  with  an  emphasis,  *  that  the  first  men  of  the  country  should  fill 
the  commission.*  I  communicated  the  result  of  this  interview  to  Messrs. 
B*»ntnu,  Dix,  niiywoo<l.  etc.  The  two  Inst  met,  on  appointment,  to 
[apt  the  pluaseology  of  Benton's  bill,  to  suit  as  an  aliemaiive  for  the 
"Tcaolutlou  of  Uie  House,  and  it  was  passed,  afler  a  very  general  under- 
fitanduiK  nf  the  cotirse  which  the  measure  was  to  toko. 

**  Buth  Me!«ari».  Dix  and  Haywood  told  me  they  had  interviews  with 
Mr.  polk  on  the  subject  of  (he  communication  I  had  reported  to  them 
from  htm.  and  they  were  confirmed  by  his  immediate  assurance  In  pnr- 
•uing  the  course  which  (hey  had  resolved  on  in  consequence  of  my 
ntprosentatloo  of  his  purpose  in  regard  to  the  point  on  which  their 
action  depended.  After  the  law  was  passed,  and  Mr.  Pnlk  inaugurated, 
he  applied  to  Gen.  Dli  (aa  I  am  informed  by  the  latter),  to  urge  the 
Senate  *o  net  upon  one  of  the  suspended  cabinet  appointments,  saying 
that  he  wished  his  administration  organized  immediatoly,  as  be  intended 
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Ab  far  as  I  know,  the^e  etatcnients  Lave  never  been 
BtigmatiKcd  as  mn1if*i(>iis  in»iii nations  and  ealumnies. 
Polk'e  siienw  adinittoil  tbeir  trutlu  But  what  happened 
hotwecn  the  4th  and  lOlh  of  March,  which  could  in  the 
least  excuse  his  breaking  his  pledged  wordt  Nothing  can 
bo  diticovered  wliich  can  serve  as  a  rpa*on  f«»r  a  change  in 
his  intention?.  What  remains,  except  the  6Up}K>sitioQ 
that  ho  intended  from  the  l>eginning  to  deceive  the  Sena- 
tors whose  votes  could  have  been  won  only  bv  hie  promise? 
But  were  they  in  a  position  to  stride  forth  a?  the  champions 
of  virtuous  indignation,  and  cast  a  stone  at  him  If  Whence 
had  they,  sworn  to  obey  the  Constitution,  drawn  the  right 
u^H>n  Polk's  secret  promise  to  make  no  nse  of  his  privilege, 
to  authorize  tlie  President  to  do  what,  in  their  opinion^ 
was  tui<|uesUonably  unconstitntionalf  That  opon  such 
giiarantev&  tlie  President  aliould  be  authoriied  by  Con- 

iho  Ittstaat  recall  of  (he  mc«Mui£er  onderstood  to  bare  ht^n  dltpatc&ed 
by  Ut.  Tylf'T,  ant)  in  nvcktt  bis  ord«T«  givea  la  Ui*  Itts4  mommti  of 
bis  pcivffr.  to  thwtrt  ib<>  i)««ign  of  OottgreiB  in  affordla;  bni  (3Cr  Folk) 
tb«  ■Mans  of  lustUutin^  a  fiegotiatiua.  wiib  a  riev  of  briti^ittg  TtX9m 
peaceably  l&to  the  Uoloa.*' 

Tikppiaa  «  Hte« :  "  Odc  dtfficalty  ramaioed  [after  tbrT  tbomtbt  tber 
badmad^BOTP  of  Tyler],  aad  tbat  wa«th«  daagivtif  puTiUijrU  into  tb« 
power  of  Mr.  PolV  to  mbmU  ibo  Doom  naohnloa  to  Texas,  W«  ii». 
Jar*iuut,  fakSeoit  ibai  b«  tatvMM  to  wtbadt  lb«  ScMte  prapotliloo  lo 
tbal  fowiBiaefit ;  bat  wllbout  belaf  Mrit5wt  tbat  b«  wifttU  do  <«■,.  I 
«iMdd  man  v«l«  <br  tba  molvtlaD.  a»d  it  wm  wrU  aManaiacid  Ibat 
vttbmitmyviiM^lieMiliaMtpttM.  Mr  Haywood.  «bo  bad  vqmI  wBli 
»«,  aad  iraa  vp^^med  to  ib«  Boom  f«Ml««k«»  aadsctoolt  w  coaww 
wttb  Mr  IVdb  OB  tfM  tat^act  and  did  ml  Ha  ■ftarwda  told  om  tbas 
ba  w«s  autboriMd  by  Mr  IVdb  »>  aaj  to  lajwlf  aad  otii<>T  ^raajkica, 
rtial.  If  TT I  rrnlit  r»-t  ibr  rr"1ii^^  -^'h  -bt  <-naeifiit»eiil  pniyoicd  to  tii 
ba  «v«M  aiH  a»e  ib«  Btfoae  irwotttlkia.  bat  WMoJd  aabokit  tb« 
asModoMiai  a»  Um  «4«  iicuf^AltHa  lo  T««a&  Cpoa  Ibb  nw 
t  v«inl  fcr  lb*  aanMiitaHPat  aMrml  br  Mr  WaUcac.  «aotetei»r  «b« 

nf  Mr  AMMOo'a  Wll,  aad  tv«eiA  ftr  ibe  fvwataOoa  »* 
•  «•  iba  atatite  beolL*    Ibdb  b<»ea»  ara  pciaiad  la  fbll  li- 
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gress  to  violate  the  ronstitutioii  was  a  tiir  givater  crime 
ng^nst  the  commonwealth  tlmn  the  breaking  of  a  secret 
rompHct  whicii  hiul  not  the  least  legal  Ibree.  Folk  had 
rlishonored  him&elf,  hut  thet^e  Senators  had  laid  violent 
hands  upon  the  very  found  at  ii.ms  of  the  Republic  in  theii 
deliberate  and  avowed  mockery  of  the  Constitution.  A 
statesman  in  a  Repablic  can  commit  no  greater  political 
sin  than  to  proclaim  and  follow  as  a  principle  the  theory 
that  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State  must  yield  to  po- 
litical expediency.*  The  greatest  political  virtue,  for 
Americans,  is  their  maintenance  of  the  principle  of  the  un- 
conditional su]iren)acy  of  the  law.  They  have  this  to 
thank,  not  only  for  the  happy  escape  from,  and  avoidance 
of^  the  niuuy  criYirs,  crimes  and  uiibtakcs,  as  well  as  the  re- 
storation of  the  Union,  after  its  dissolution;  but  in  this 
lies  tlie  key  to  the  secret  of  the  ]iosbibIe  existence  of  this 
colos&al  federative  Republic.  The  »* joint  re&olutlou"  was, 
therefore,  a  more  dangerous  attempt  against  tlie  Re]»ublic 
than  the  increase  of  the  territory  sacred  to  slavery,  and  the 
responsibility  for  this  evidently  lies  heaviest  upon  these 
Senators.  For  the  other  Senators  and  the  Representatives 
who  voted  for  the  resolution,  at  least  could  not  be  convicted 
out  of  tlieir  own  mouths,  witli  having  consciously  violated 
the  Constitution,  And  the  former  liave  the  less  claim  to 
a  kindly  judgment,  because  even  Polk**  breach  of  faith  did 
not  bring  tliem  to  a  recognition  of  their  crime.  Ta]>pnn 
alone  Bj>oke,  and  he  did  so  for  the  lirhi  time,  when  liis 
s[}eeeh  couhl  only  brand  Polk,  but  could  do  nothing  for  the 
Republic.  Party  cou^ifleratlons  had  ke]>t  him  and  Blair 
silent  for  more  than  thive  years.     If  tliey  had  spoken  at 

'  Iffli*  «txialence  of  lb©  State  U  at  strike,  the  irno  lnw  of  neco^ity 
.inniil  prevBil.  whetlicr  or  no.  I  do  not  spi^ak  nf  nufh  u  corKHlion  ofaf 
fiiirsv  for  tlien  llirre  i*  no  quo»tioD  of  Tree  MiU.  Facte  then  »\iwe  the 
CuoiUiiutlou  a«i(Je. 
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once,  munj  an  evil  and  many  a  shame  might,  perhaps. 
have  beou  spared  the  country,  for  numberlesa  patriotic 
ejes  would  liave  followed  with  threefold  wfttchfulnoss  and 
care,  every  phase  of  the  policy  of  the  man  who  had  added 
to  the  Kane  letter  this  new  illustration  of  the  laxity  of  his 
politiwil  conscience. 

Pdjk's  private  character  compels  us  to  suppose  that  he 
would  not  have  deceived  the  Senators,  in  whose  hands  lay 
the  fate  oi*  the  »» joint  resolution,"  if  be  had  not  thought 
that  the  fate  of  the  annexation  project  depended  upon  this. 
Much  could  certainly  have  l»een  said  in  farvor  of  this  view. 
The  situation  iind  not  changed  between  the  Mi  and 
10th  of  March,  Imt  for  Bnme  time  jiaat  matters  in  Texas 
hml  lii'cn  in  such  a  etmditiou  that  the  well-itifortnt^d  an- 
nexationists had  reason  to  to  be  anxious  about  the  fiucecss 
of  their  jtlaus.  Public  opinion  in  the  ITnitcd  St^ates  had 
rcgiinled  tliL'  p:t?aage  of  the  "joint  resolution"  as  a  prac- 
tiail  settlement  of  tlie  whole  question,  for  it  ^vas  consid- 
ered a  matter  of  course  that  Texas  would  most  joyfully 
agree  t:>  anything  in  order  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union. 
This  wd»,  however,  no  longer  entirely  true. 

The  rejection  of  the  Calhoun  treaty  on  June  8,  1844, 
had  made  Texas  doubt  whether  she  could  hope  for 
annexation  in  the  near  future.  ITiis  question,  tlierefore, 
yieldoii  to  the  desire  to  finally  ensure  herself  peace.  In 
January,  1845,  Ashbel  Smith,  who  was  now  Seeretjiry  of 
State,  had  had  a  private  unoifi<'iHl  cunversation  with  Ar- 
rangoiz,  the  Mexicivri  Conbiil-GeaerrtI  at  New  Orleans,  by 
whioh  he  became  convinced  tliat  Mexieo  was  now  readj*  to 
nvognize  the  inde[>endence  of  Texas.  >  And,  In  fact,  urea- 
sonable  feeling  prevuile<l  in  Mexico  at  the  time,  lleireraV 


'  "  I  left  Mit!*fle<!  ihftl  Mexico  would  maV^  pcact*  nn  tb*  IioaU  of  In- 
ilependeii'***  "     n.iniuiscenres  *>("  Oif  T'-xas  Republic  p.  06. 
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eK*ction  to  the  Prt^Idcncy  showeil  tii.it  the  stand-point  of 
lUc  stnbl»orii  nonp(t9Sunniii  hnd  finally  l»eon  given  up.^  Tlie 
renewal  of  the  question  of  anne.xatiun  jiroduced  no  revulsion 
of  feeling,  but  rather  strengthened  the  peaceful  tendencies 
of  Mexico.  Many  people  who  would  liave  still  gladly 
made  ttiemselves  and  others  believe  that  they  were  as 
firmly  tfon\inced  aa  ever  of  the  final  subjugation  of  the 
"rebellioiiti  province/*  allowed  the  fear  of  seeing  it  fall  into 
th*'  hands  of  the  United  Stales,  to  wring  from  their  hiiuglity 
Spanitih  pride  tlie  reluctant  cuufossloii  that  Texas  was  lost 
forever.  It  was  hard  for  them,  indeed,  to  recognize  this 
before  the  world,  but  it  was  lesr.  hard  limn  to  allow  the 
United  StntcA,  a  country  even  more  hated  than  feared,  to 
carry  off  the  booty. 

Similar  considerations  spurred  on  both  Enghind  and 
I'Vimci*  wirh  rcdowbh-d  energy  to  make  a  new  attempt 
at  mediation.  They  prudently  avoided  injuring  the  sensi- 
bility of  either  of  the  two  states  by  the  propObaJ  of  defi- 
nite conditions;*  but  their  representations  were  the  more 
pressing,  inasmucli  as  the  unconditional  anuexationists  of 
Texas,  incited  thereto,  as  Asbbel  Smith  asserts,  by  the 
United  Stat(.-s,  were  urging  a  i*eiicwal  of  hostilities  against 
Mexico,  in  order  to  prevent  a  failureof  annexation  through 
the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace.* 


*  "Uuueral  Uerrtsi'a^'wJio  had  Bucceeded  llie  former  clitcflaiu  Ui  ib« 
Prp-tMcnt-y  of  Mexico — was  very  favombly  disponed  to  peace;  indeed, 
be  had  come  Inlo  pnwer  on  thai  acconnt."  Adaob  Jone»  to  H.  Sluarl» 
??ov.  18, 1847.     Nilefl'  Re?..  LXXIIL,  p.  300. 

•  »  •  •  "No  terms  or  conditions  have  ever  been  proposed  by 
Uie  two  ^oTernmenb*  In  quoutiou.  or  elihur  of  them,  as  the  considem- 
tion  of  Uic-ir  friendly  inlerpwition."  Proolamalion  of  Anson  Jones. 
Juno  4,  IMa.     Nilefl*  Keg..  LXVH.,  p.  250. 

»"ItWH8  amonv  these  sctiemeH  to  renew  active  lioslililiea  dgaiust 
Mexico  by  sending  forward  the  militia  of  Texas  to  opernte  on  the  Kin 
Qraade  frontier.  In  this  resumption  of  hostilities  tbore  was  neither 
military  plan,  nor  means,  nor  capable  head,  nor  reabrinahle  object.     Its 
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llieee  apprehensions  of  the  extreme  American  iwirty 
were  not  wholly  ungrounded.  A  number  of  the  men 
wliom  Texas  had  espocially  to  tliank  for  tiie  sucfoss  of  her 
revolution,  were  deeply  disgusted  with  having  hud  their 
country  repeatedly,  and  in  vain,  knock  at  the  door  and  beg 
for  admission.  For  nine  years,  they  had  maintained  the 
independence  of  the  republic;  they  had  notliiug  to  fear  in 
this  regai-d  from  Mexico;  the  power*  of  western  Kurope 
constantly  took  n  livelier  interest  in  their  fate;  the  finiin- 
ces  of  the  Stnte  were  in  good  condition  in  coinjiarison 
with  the  circum&tances  of  earlier  years,  and  tlio  national 
credit  was  increasing.  They,  therefore,  donbted  no  longer 
the  jKJSsibility  of  a  national  existence,  and  they  felt  ao 
strongly  that  they  were  Texans,  tliat  they  considered  it  u 
bitter  disgrace  to  be  treated  by  the  United  States  as  poor 
country  coui^ins,  whom  it  could  keep  waiting  its  plensure 
in  an  ante-clianibor  while  they  offered  it  a  n>yal  realm 
as  a  git^  The  passage  of  the  "joint  resolution"  broiiglit 
about  a  change  of  opinion  only  among  a  part  of  the  dis- 
eatistied.  Tlie  part}-  of  ex-president  Lamar,  which  h«d, 
for  a  time,  been  decidedly  in  favor  of  au  iude]>fndent  Texae, 
stoiKi  al  last  in  the  foremost  muk  of  the  nneonditioiuil 
annexjitioni&t*.  But  the  victor  of  San  Jacinto,  who  was 
still  the  most  influential  man  in  the  country,  greeted  the 
idea  by  no  means  with  unmixed  joy.     It  was  not  trut;  that 


« 


puriKtso  WAS  by  exAspemltBg  Mexico  to  dcfiUoj  the  jirmpocu  or  pe«o«. 
For  If  p«ac«  wtUi  M«xleo  wm  t«ad«r«(l,  theso  politi«-i»os  •  *  • 
feared  the  p«opI«  wuuld  eml>rM;e  !l  ThU  project  8<k*iii9  lo  1iiit«  oHfl* 
DAtcd  in  tli«  l'nit<<a  States  easl  of  the  8abio«;  thr  alter  tho  iK'x^.-.f^  of 
ih«  ftnnMiiii'>n  rcn^luticms  br  th*-  AmrricxB  Con^reo^  the  i-y 

of  ficmiing  Uie  Tctx*  miUlia  ta  ibn  Ki.>  Tirin,!..  «^,.-  i. .>,_,.  ,^J| 

],,  Avii*  t«»  pri'M^K**  \|f  \ioo  ii.  r..imi-  Li.i-  1)1-1  !(■  »v  ■  n  uif'  irar 

letNiir*!  Dot  hnpn^bvble  1o  .grow  oat  of  umffXAtlon.**    A»b. 
\w\  iiiuiUi,  1-  r^  P]»-  ^  <"• 
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Uout^toa  was  now  entirely  opposed  to  annexation,  how- 
ever boldly  tins  was  asserted  upon  every  side.*  In  a 
fipeech  which  he  delivered  at  Kew  Orleans,  May  28,  he 
declared  himself  8till  in  favor  of  annexation,  for  which  he 
had  labored  so  long  and  so  earnestly,  but  he  objected 
emphatically  to  the  way  in  which  tlie  question  had 
been  treated  by  the  United  States.*  T!ie  tone  of  this 
speech  was,  it  is  true,  accommodated  to  the  public,  before 
whom  it  was  delivered;  but  the  orator  gave,  in  the  main, 
a  truthful  picture  of  the  views  he  himself  represented  in 
Tfxaa,  though  the  colors  were  as  much  a*  pofisil)le  sub- 
dued. Both  his  complaints  and  his  demands  had  been 
mueli  more  tersely  and  sharply  put,  in  a  letter  which  he 
had  sent,  April  9th,  to  the  American  chargt:  d'affa'trea^ 
Donelson.  In  his  opinion  the  dignity  of  Texas,  as  an 
independent  state,  required  that  annexation  should  be 
brought  about  by  treaty.  He  saw  an  injurious  pretension 
in  the  idea  that  Texas,  which,  as  he  thought,  wua  making 
the  greater  sacrifice,  should  sutfer  the  conditions  of  annex- 
tion  to  be  entirely  determined  by  the  United  States.  lie 
had,  moreover,  many  objections  to  make  to  these  condi- 
tions. These  objections  could  be  obviated  if  conimission- 
cra  were  aj»pointe<l,  in  accordance  with  the  Walker  amend- 
went,  to  negotiate  terms.  Only  in  this  way  could  Texas 
assure  herself  a  ftur  return  for  what  she  offered  the  United 
States,  while  under  the  present  plan,  she  mu^t  pay  with 
her  public  buildings,  fbrtifie4itions,  sliips,  etc.,  a  price  for 
her  "humiliation."  The  United  States  would  certainly 
benefit  by  annexation,  but  whetlier  or  no,  Texas  could  find 
her  reckoning  in  it,  time  alone  oould  tell.' 

*  *•  We  l««rn  that  General  Houston  Iim  at  last  openly  declared  him- 
wlf  iiiTHinHi  annejtrttion."     The  Mnditonian,  April  23,  1845. 

"  Nilrs-  Uei;..  I.XVUI..  p-  230. 

*^By  nKKiimii)^'  ihe  amondincnl  as  a  bosia,  many  olijcctlona  can 
be  obviated-  and  by  negoiintions.  terms  less  exceptionable  may  bo 
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Aooordiiig  to  Aslibel  Smith,  Houston  advised  Prcbident 
Jones  to  insist  upon  annexation  by  treaty  for  still  tmother 
reii8on,  to-wjt,  that  treaties  can  be  abro*^ited.'  It  goes 
witliout  eayiiig  that  he  did  not  state  this  reason  in  his 
letter  to  DoneUon,  bnt  it  would  have  l>een  interesting  and, 
perhaps,  attendetl  u'ith  significant  results  if  it  had  been 
pnhlirly  disuMissr*!,  and  Calhoun  and  hh  school  had  seen 
thciubelves  forcoil  tlaTcby  to  declare  their  views,  in  tliis 
eoncrote  c^se^  upon  sucli  an  a]t]dicntion  of  their  doctrines 
of  state  6ovenMgnly.» 

Pivsident  Jones,  in  the  main,  shared  IIou£ton's  views, 
although  ho  afterwards  denied  tliis  with  an  oilectation  of 
rirtuou<^  indignanon,  and  claimed  for  himself  most  of  tlie 
croUit  for  the  acHxnnplitdiment  of  Mbuvxatioti.*      Yet   it 


tAetpHd.    •    *    «    Hy  iIm*  artior  <  in  Mr  Brown**  rftMlaiieHM 

T»iaa  U  «l««inl  *U  ttpiioa  to  to  M-.  -i  AiuHtxat|ao«  and  Is  driv«a 

iDfto  ««r»U«  tabmicitoa,  sad  U  rvq«irKt  ta  pAj  «  |ifk«  Ibr  bsff  kobUia- 
tiofe.    •    ■    •    Ann«>sMh>«  vx-naM^^fiAltiW  Wb«fi«ftriallotiierr/it.-d 
8««l««.    Oa  iW  pan  of  T«Xttk  It  i«  ui  ^xprttiikmt.  iwfckli  I  pru' 
If  hIakM  plMoo.  mftjrrwall  in  v  •   '-"  -  kap^kinfM  aad  ptfospui..  >.- 
ftttkilvU  iXMKimiBlitu."     NiKh*  1v  .  ,  p|k97«SH^    Bclorc  tb* 

pMMC*  *^    ' '  '   tW«>l«t^«n^      ■*!*  HP<ru»  ID  hBV«  Ml  Mill 

tniMvdwii  ^dSiMM.    Ai^M  Snlilitotb  mtUl  la 

»ry.  S9tX  tMfttrc  Ui»  ttepaftaiv  Ibr  9m$tm  T^xm,  W  atf  i  "  I 
«MM  lo  lcat«  lioaMMiM  IftM  «««^  vMi  TOtt.  ir  ik»  Otam^ivw  cT  tk« 
IMml  Sum  aftiftU  aol>y  UM  f "tnh  itf  mTrti  p— m— ■■awn  m 
ilwa  «akk  IVn*  r«B  vltli  Immoc  M(?«de  t»  n«a*«  «$D  t^k* 
xaii«a  fhr  aO  Una  ip  cmm.** 

*  la  ikv  iMMM^  "fw  i>«  i»«  <i«t(  vtf  ivt^  V^iMc^  rawsfe  vv%4 
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wiw  tliovi*flit  that  lie  took  a  more  unyieMing  jiosition  on 
the  question  than  Houston,'  and  his  own  Secretary  of 
Stute  ronsitlercil  this  opinion  Avell  grounde*!,'  Hut  he 
could  not  act  as  ti-coly  an  Houston,  in  acconlance  with  his 
|>er&orui]  convictions  and  washes.  The  decision  T»ch>ne:cd 
not  to  liim,  hut  to  the  people.  No  one  couhl  forbid  his 
exjii^sfiiiig  his  opinion,  as  a  man  and  as  a  citizen,  without 
reserve,  but  it  was  not  pcnnissiblc  for  him  to  exert  the 
iuilnence  i»f  liih  4»tRoe  in  favor  of  cither  party.  It  was  his 
duly  as  ProidfUt  to  take  care  that  the  people  I'xprc^se*! 
their  own  real  opinion,  and  not  an  artfully  manufactured 
one,  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  the  rcpnhlic  ^houM 
mftintain  or  surrender  its  se]>arate  existence.  lie  did  this 
with  tact,  with  honor,  and  with  praiseworthy'  ener^try.  He 
said,  and  wilh  rea^^on^  that  he  would  do  only  half  his  duty 
if  he  idly  folded  his  hands  and  let  events  take  their  own 
rourrfe.  It  wat;  at  lea^t  i>0AAible,  that  tlio  majority  of  the 
people  would  Iki  oppoti^ed  to  annexation,  either  i?i  toto  or 
nnder  the  ]>ropo^ed  conditions.  It  wai;,  therefore,  neoes- 
6ary  to  protect  the  intereeits  of  the  l^public,  in  this 
event.  And  by  doing  so,  he  ]>ut  the  State,  for  the  first 
time,  in  such  a  condition  that  a  perfectly  free  choice  was 
ensm-ed  her.  While  he  played  oft'  the  United  States 
ngain&t  Mexico,  he  obtained  from  the  latter  a  concession 

[iroTQ  tliAt  bat  for  me  it  would  nover  hure  inkcn  jihce,  and  that  I  nus 
ntvrays  its  ilovo(oi|  fricud/'  Anuon  Jon€6  to  H.  i^tuart,  Nov.  13,  1847. 
Nilcs'  lleg..  LXXUI.,  p.  8U. 

*  "  Aason  Jouos  •  •  •  Is  llio  nuididote  [for  the  presidpncy]  of 
tho  MJli.annexftUonista."  Nilea'  Reg.,  LXVII..  p.  19.  Sept.  M,  1844. 
8o  llkewiee  the  Ncio  OrUun*  Vre*ceat  declared  thut  be  was  <ipp06ed  to 
»nu«xntioo.  Tlie  Mtuiinnm'an  of  the  'J4tli  of  March,  184.'»,  rei)oi'ti?it  thai 
the  Texun  pupcrH  devoti'd  to  Jone»  spoke  Uoublioju:])'  of  the  accepta- 
tion  of  the  condilions  laid  down  in  lite  joiut  resolutious. 

*"l  WHS  rlenrly  nf  tho  belief  thut  he  wonM  have  preferred  inde- 
peadtfnc»  10  aoaexation  "    A8hb«]  Smith.  1.  c.  \i.  HI. 
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wliiob  maUo  it  pos^iblo  for  bis  people  to  vote  uinin  the 
proposal*,  of  tlio  United  States,  withoiit  Uciiig  oppressed 
by  tVnr  of  an  clcrnal  border  wurfiire  witb  Mexico. 

Tbe  ctflorixl  inUvmedintion  of  England  nnd  France  bad 
been  rewlily  aeco]>t<!d  by  Jones.  Texas  taking  tbe  firbl 
step  was  a  ecmcesiiioii  to  Mexittin  jtrlde.  Marcli  20,  A&b- 
M  Stnitb  sijjneil  tlie  preliminary  treaty  of  peace.'  Mex- 
ico recognized  tbe  inde]>en(lence  of  Texas;  Texas  ple<lged 
herBclf  not  to  niinex  or  l»e  annexed  to  any  other  &tate; 
UMUuIarieft  and  other  particular  inalters  were  to  b**  settled 
iM  the  fnml  tivaty;  Texn*  pledged  hereelf  to  alloM-  terri- 
torial dit»pute»  and  otlter  difierences  to  be  decided  by  arbi- 
trutiou,  * — the*!'  were  the  binding  stipulations  of  the 
instrument  wl\ich  the  English  eaivoy.  Captain  Elliott,* 
(iubinitte4l  to  Uie  Mexican  governiucnt.  Don  Luis  G.  Oiw- 
viu,  the  Secretary  of  State,  transroitte<i  it  to  the  Afexican 
Congn***,  April  21,  with  the  rL*cotititu*^n(UtioD  that  it  be 
approval.*  The  Cong^ress  agrcod  to  this  by  a  large  ma- 
jority.* Mav  20,  Ban>u  Alleye  de  Ciprey,  the  Franeh 
<nvoy»  n.i-  '*r  lhx*«idnit  Jones  that  Mexico  bad 

afri««^l  ti>  uury  treaty  the  day  U-fons. 

When  thi«  ktter  rainv  inti>  Joo<»'  hands,  Jane  2,  hie  had 
a  Iwl  the  '^  her,  (hat  it  mi^t 

1  ■  thi>  aji; >.      A  fxTPclamaliofl, 

4»  inRinn«^  tl»«*  jw^o^tle  of  the  con<]Q«i<m  of 
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the  preliminary  peace  aud  of  the  cesbation  of  lioatilities.* 
Jane  16,  when  the  Congress  met,  both  roads  lay  fi-ee  and 
clear  before  it.  It  showed  its  choice  in  a  way  which  did 
not  permit  the  most  skeptical  todoubt  any  longer  tlie  wisdom 
of  those  who  had  always  treated  the  question  of  annexation 
aa  if  everything  depended  njKtn  tlte  United  States  a]onc, 
becAUse  Texas  woidd  refuse  under  no  circumstances,  to  enter 
if  the  door  were  opened  to  Tier.  Those  persons,  indeed,  who 
had  demanded  more  favorable  conditions,  or  had  indulged  in 
sweet  dreams  of  tlie  future  miglit  of  an  independent 
Texas,  Imd  been  playing  no  comedy.  But  as  Ajnericans 
they  had  l>ecome  Texans,  and  they  had  enjoyed  a  separate 
political  existence  far  too  short  a  time  to  allow  a  distinct 
Texan  patriotiem  to  develop  itself  sufficiently  to  out- 
weigh their  iTil»om  American  patriotism.  They  reasoned 
more  or  less  calmly,  as  long  as  their  argument  bound  them 
to  nothing,  but  when  a  decision  had  to  be  made,  they  fol- 
lowed their  feelings  without  an  iustimt's  delay. 

Tlie  peace  hitluTto  so  generally  and  earnestly  longed  for, 
was  rejected  by  the  Senate,  unanimously,  June  21.  June 
23,  l>otli  houses  adopted  the  annexation-resolutions  unani- 
mously, and  on  the  same  day  Jonos  gave  them  his  a])provaI.  ■ 
Congress  and  the  President,  however,  had  not  the  power 
to  legislate  the  state  out  of  existence.  The  question  came, 
July  4,  before  a  convention  chosen  by  the  people  expressly 
for  the  decision  of  this  point.  It  voted  for  annexation 
with  but  one  dissenting  voice.* 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  such  an  overwhelming  triumph 
of  the  annexationists  would  have  excited  some  surprise  in 
Texas  herself,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States.     This  was 


"  Nilea'  Rog.,  LXVIII.,  pp.  258,  S59. 
*Exec.  Doc.  29th  Congr..  Ist  8e&s..  Vol  I..  No.  II..  p.  76. 
*  Kilos*  Rog.,  LXVm  pp.  S3T-344.    Among  iho  fllty.tivo  oamoa  of 
the  oitorention  there  occara  one  Bpani&b  OHme. 
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not  tlie  case,  altLough  sncli  a  result  had  been  far  from 
Wing  expected,  at  the  lieginning,  by  oitlier  party.  It  was 
just  this  fact  tlmt  Itroiiglit  it  alKMif.  TIio  anuexiiti<tni-»ts' 
fear  of  seeing  tlie  prize  slip  out  of  their  hands,  when,  at'ler 
such  long  exertion,  they  liod  reached  the  goal,  incited  them 
to  their  utmost  endeavors.  They  were  not  sfpii'iimieh  in 
their  methods.  "British  gold,"  tlie  jihnisc  which  had 
alreadj'  so  ol^en  been  of  priceless  service  to  demi»goguee 
and  shameless  partisans  in  lighting  their  opponents,  WW 
agHin  made  the  war-cry,'  Tlie  man  who  did  not  join  their 
rAnks  with  a  hurrah  and  huzza  had  lieen  lH>ught  by  England; 
this  was  so  clear  that  it  needed  no  furtlier  proof  whatever. 
Neither  office  and  rcjnitation  nor  public  services  were  a 
shield  against  such  abuse.  On  the  eontrnry,  the  higher 
the  i>obition  and  the  greater  the  repute  of  the  op]»onent, 
the  hotter  the  buttery-tire  of  low  insinuations  and  scan- 
dalous assertions.  The  artillerymen  knew  as  well  ;\»  the 
victim  himself  tlmt  the  guns  were  lojidtMl  with  em])ty  lic«. 
But  the  end,  forsooth,  justifies  the  means.  And  if  the  end 
-were  attained,  the  j)eople  would  be  ready  to  raise  again 
npon  the  shield  tliis  i»r  that  most  reviled  lemler,  and  to 
assign  him  a  still  moi-e  lionorable  place  thaji  before  in 
the  calendar  of  the  saints  of  the  republic  How  could  it 
trouble  Houston  much  to  be  denounced  now^  as  a  British 
hireling  •  and  a  traitor  to  the  state  which  his  victory  luwl 


'  "Piosldont  Jonr*  tosrlhor  with  The  mini«tor  of  Toxm  !o  •• 
Britain,  was  cliai'Kwi  with  innnc  in  a  pint  to  soil  IVxaa  to  Great  Bi  i 
for  c"l>i      Ami  •  KrltWh  jrohl '  was  nvmHiot!  no  Itrisklv  ni  If  tliey  who 
did  so  liiul  HCTtni  It  tviiiilwd  uuU**     A6li(>e[  Smith,  1.  c^  pp.  74,  7<'). 

*  "MoMi  donply  do  we  reyrcMo  hi'ATthdi  IToiMton     •    •    «     Uooir 
■hemting  tlio  KnitlUh  partv/"     Tt)»  Hieh^rwHA  ICn^uirer,  March  3B, 

"Wo  hkva  alroady   nirntnlietl  tnoontoititblo  ov' '  '.ii  Brltteih 

policy  biu  to  furprevalloil  InTnxiii  thtit  bor  Urluin  v  i^cliM^ 

(•Ic)  huobUlnoU  a  pledgo  fVntu  KxPrMUiloni  Uoueiuu  lu  usu  bU  utmoet 
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called  into  being,  if  he  should  immediatelj  thereatler  be 
sent  to  Wiisliiiigton  as  a  senator? 

In  the  political  life  of  the  United  States,  men  generally 
soon  gain  an  indiflVrencc,  very  surprising  at  first,  to  a 
European,  to  rotten  apples  and  bad  eggs,  partly  because 
tlioir  poHtioal  friends  always  hold  ready  a  little  bottle  of 
Ijerfume,  which  they  do  not  use  penuriouslyj  and  partly 
beesiuse  everyone  knows  that  nine-tenths  of  the  rotten  ftj>pleg 
and  bad  eggb  are  pkillfully  inuuufactured  for  eampaign  pur- 
poses only.  The  radical  annexationists  could,  tlierefore, 
wcarcely  have  expected  to  drive  Houston,  Smith,  Jones,  et 
tfZ.,  from  their  coui-se  with  these  weapons,  which  were  only 
used  to  frigliton  Imck  tlmt  ]tart  of  the  p()pulace  whieli  was 
perhaps  inclined  to  follow  its  old  lcad€*rs:  and  this  result  was 
reaciic<l  l>y  blows  in  tlie  air.  ThreaU  might  make  a  greater 
imprefision  upon  tlie  President  and  his  cnbinet.^  It 
appears,  at  any  nite,  not  incredible  that  an  tittempt  would 
have  bt'cu  nuide  to  overthrow  the  administration,  in  case 
this  liiid  been  tlionght  the  only  way  of  rcachitig  the  goal. 
Tlierc  was  no  luck  of  adventurers  and  Catilines  in  Texas, 
and  tiii\v  wouhl  have  l>fon  the  more  easily  induced  to  make 
Buch  an  attempt,  because  they  thought  war  with  Mexico 
would  uniivoidably  result  from  annexation,  and,  in  their 
uncritical  fancy,  a  war  with  Mexico  was  regard e<l  as  a  jolly 
brigimdage,  in  which  a  courageous  follow  would  not  lack 
adventures,  heroic  deeds,  and  booty.  And  the  persons  who 
could  make  such  elements  a  power  would  have  been  found. 
Party  distinctions  had  long  since  been  fully  established  in 

feod«iivor«  Aju;]tiu(tt  ADiiexation."  The  Oaitiuttrn,  Weekly  N0wt,  March 
1,  18iV     Nilt-a'  Ufi^..  I.XVUI..  p.  51. 

"The  subeidize*!  jVVjr  Ortcun*  /'iVayunt  chftrc;ed  Geoeral  Houston 
wlih  'ireafion,  brilwry.  and  rorruption'."     Ashbel  Smith,  1.  c,  p.  74. 

»  The  Alt  nrney-ij  en  feral,  Eliouczer  Alteo,  wm  one  of  the  mosi  doter- 
mined  oppuaents  of  RnneXHtioa. 
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Tl'xiis,  Tlii're  were  manr  excellent  and  t^lceined  men  itii 
tlio  o|>po6itioM,  and  j^ome  of  Ukmh  wen*  among  the  beroi^ 
of  Siin  Jacinto.  If  peace  with  Mexico  were  oondudo<i 
upon  tlic  buais  of  tUo  prvliininArjr  trealj  of  March  29,  they 
wiiuld  sit  for  an  indefinite  time  upon  the  opposition  benches. 
aixl  h:i*t»  to  rt*liiuiul>li  the  honors,  as  well  iw  tlie  loaves  and 
and  d.^liei*.  to  the  jHirt^-  led  bj  Houston  and  Jones;  bnt  if 
thcT  carried  through  annexation,  more  or  less  against  the 
wishes  of  these  meji,  they  tlionght  they  cotild  exjject  power 
to  fall  int4>  their  lijind?  in  the  new  state,  and  coold  hope  for 
a  dibtrthution .among  tliemselves  of  the  part  of  the  ftxleral 
[  atrotmgo  belonging  to  Texas. 

TUc  h''^      '      '•'  was  based  upon  very  definite   promises, 
Tlrt  offic  unofficial   rMppe*cntativt«i  of  tliO   ftxlcral 

govemmeut,  by  whom  the  whole  agitation  ^as  guided,  paid 
cxxry  influential  man  ^Mth  this  chetp  coin  in  the  most 
lavish  way.i  Whatever  exa^erafe<l  pictures  of  the  size 
of  Tnclc  Sain*B  pocket  might  he  drawn,  it  wad  imjio^gible 
to  argue  to  the  )H^>pIe  tliat  there  woald  be  a  pre^nt  in  it 
Rir  rticL  one  of  tliem  in  iImb  eh^m  of  a  oioe  little  office. 
In  Waftliington^  hoirew.  it  tras  Ukonght  neoesBary  to 
dangle  a  glittering  lure  before  alL     Tbe  agents  of  the 


*  \9hhtl  SmUht  *l  ltar«  cb«  sMkotHj  of  tb«  la»  OcwwaMv 
CUmik«c  Anaa.  Mcrvwrvt^  AttonwyXliwiil  waiA  Btmuay  nf  Sum 
«»«le«  rr«tti«U«ii  AiMM  ivm^  for  iIm  ftel  thai  GtMral  ITkUifT  aad 
giMHi^nrii SiPc^UBa  wnm  tmyk^id  aa ifce mwb  mlMtiMi  <rf  spuicring 

E*al4Vr  airrtUgs  m-*tn  cklWd  by  artWe  fattisuu  s»4  at 
Hi*  teff^CMlaa  tm*m  nC  thm  c<mu}«ami  jimI  a*a»d ;  iW  bmsII 
pfoniM*  wvr*  oaiMtM;  cttufilckiM  w«r» 
«i»  r^H^  «^*<r*  iaiMa«a.    *   •    •    lU 

mmfimmA  W9f  ttM(iaM«l  la  rvovUfo^  «MnMip4  4lncil7  10  ^t. 
fcOSiMttu  mho  w«fv  dwaiMl  arKv«ea«Mtt,  «a4  l«lb«c«^  to  ^mw- 
«MM  vW«i  11  wmH  aM  %«v«  kM  ^trwiin  «a  ififwffwsa  to 
«C  ifiyawaiiiwt  la  nUk^  I9  1^  fliinili^TgtuiMlia  m  mem  m  T< 
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ndniiniBtratiou  wniM  not  find  words  to  express  tlie  beantifnl 
tilings  Texas  would  receivi^  through  annexation.  Not  only 
wore  public  buildings  and  enterprises  and  works,  all  of 
wliich  were  unquefttionably  within  the  powers  of  the  fed- 
ernl  government,  d  sig-ned  on  the  mo?t  magnilicont  scale 
and  painted  in  the  most  brilliant  colors,  but  in  the  domain 
of'Mnlenud  itnprovHinoutft"  a  comprehensive  activity  was 
promised  as  confidently  as  though  the  federal  powers  in 
this  resjiect  had  nevur  been  queetioned.'  This  was  the 
more  remarkable  at-  tliere  gat  in  the  prcfeidoniial  chair  a 
man  who  had  such  rigid  views  upon  this  very  queption, 
Uiat  lie  had  brought  upon  himself  the  fierce  wmth  of  many 
member*  of  his  own  j)arty,  efipecially  in  the  West.  Tliis, 
huwerer,  hy  no  means  compels  ns  to  assume  that  the  agents 
exceeded  their  instructions.  President  Jones,  in  his  message 
of  Jnne  16,  called  the  especial  attention  of  the  Texan  Con- 

'  Smith  -Hnyft  L.  C.r    ••  Major  Doneldon.  the  regularly  accredited 

niuUter,  lind  oUicr  o&icial  ageoU  Dent  to  Texiu  by  tlie  adraiuistrutioa 

of  President  Polk,  were  most  luvidli  of  their  avormenL«  of  what  il\e 

federal  i»t)Vi»r«menl  wonld  do  for  Tex5vs  so  soon  as  the  consumiualloa 

of  tinn(*\atinn  would  enable  liiem  to  execute  their  promises.    Among 

the  most  tlidtinirui-*lied  or  thep«  olTloiul  agents  were  Ex-Governor  Yell, 

Of  -Vrkftusfts.  General  VVicklitl*,  of  Kentucky,  Commodore  Stockton,  of 

lUe  Unittnl  SUttes  navy.    The  promist's  were  among  others  to  clear  out 

onr  rircrs  for  navjgiition,  to  deepen  the  entrances  of  otir  harbors,  to 

build  Ught'housos  on  our  coiut  for  commerce,  to  erect  miliULry  works, 

fortiacnlioD!)  for  the  defcucie  of  the  coa»t,  to  execute  important  works 

of  internul  improTi^mcnt,  and  to  do  various  and  bundry  other  good 

lhin>P*  for  Trxas  wliich  were  beyond  our  meana,  or  which  they  could 

Oo  for  «8  l)c-tler  than  we  ourselves  could.    ♦    ♦    •    It  would  afibrd 

iUe  ndiiiintKtnition  at  Washington  its  chiefest  pleasure  to  do  [n  one 

word  all  gwKlly  thinir^  for  us,     I  can  vouch  for  these  facta.    They  are 

kjinwn  to  me  of  por-onal  knowledge.     Major  Donelson  and  Gov.  Yell 

••\;>:iiiated  on  these  promises  in  my  hearing.    I  know  that  both  these 

itnen  were  nccreililod  (Vom  Washington  city."      Ue   adds  not 

"...  -i)  without  bUtem^^ss:    "I  need  not  stop  hero    •    •    *    to  say 

lUal  neither  Ui»«  promises  of  ofllce   to  individuals    •    ♦  nor  the 

t '  r  eenero?ity  and  munificence  to  Texas,  have  io  aaght  or  in 

■   been  t>dfl|led." 
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gress  to  the  fact  that  the  assurances  given  by  the  Washington 
agents  in  Polk's  name  made  the  annexation  resolutions  far 
more  acceptable  to  Texas  than  they  had  been  at  first.*      Mj 
view  of  the  aJfalr  is  here  stated,  in  a  formal,  official  declara-  ■ 
tion,  in  a  way  which  allows  absolutely  no  doubt  of  its  truth.  " 

In  wliat  constitutional  provision  or  in  what  law  did  Folk 
find  his  authority  for  modifying  and  enlarging,  by  promise, , 
the  conditions  of  annexation  fixed  by  Congress?     He  never 
found  it  necessary  to  answer  tins  question.     But  it  is  far 
worse  Umt  Congress  and  public  opinion  never  found  it  nec- 
essary to  put  it  in  such  a  way  that  he  would  have  had  to 
answer   it     It    was    asked    only   by    individuals   and    in 
whisjKjrs,    so  tliat  it   eonld  safely    be   left   wholly    atian- 
swered.     But  if  tlie  President  could  bo  deal  witli  the  annex- ■ 
ation  resolutions,  in  one  regard,  why  could  he  not  do  th© 
eaine  in  another,  which  would  perhaps  prepare  far  greater 
embarrassments  for  the  Union  and  conjure  np  serious  dan- 
gersf     The  history  of  the  development  of  the  republic  had] 
reached  a  critical  turniug;-{M»int,  if  its  first  officer,  to  whoi 
the  conjititution  expressly  and  most  solemnly  entrusted  thej 
maintenance  of  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  with  audacioasl 
liand,  moulded  the  law  like  a  bit  of  was,  in  accordance 
with  his  idea  pf  the  demands  of  political  expedience,  andi 
tht  people  took  no  notice  of  his  act. 

I  **  Th«  oxecntWo  has  much  eatlsfiu^Uon  (n  obaarrlog — ^whst  tio  dool 
wlU  forcibly  iMTf«t  the  alUuition  of  the  Con^rw    that,  olihovgh 
ienn«  eoibnicoi)  tn  tb»  rMt^lmtdQs  of  Ut«  Cottod  9*  -      <'  -■-■r 
M  ttrrt  kaw  a{)peanKl  Imb  favorable  tbaa  was  desi  r  :  oxaa, 

T^ry  libcmU  aod  magna&itnous  view*  antartaiDed  b^  Uic  I'resMesi 
ik«  Ualtnl  9W*»  towanls  T«^xas«  and  ih«  proOLiaoa  mada  tbroQgli  the 
utLHaininTl--"  t>r  that  couaiiy.  tn  refani  to  tha  totof  Adraaia^M  lo 
ba  extaftflcHl  u>  lirr  If  ah*  LOiaaato  lo  llie  propoaed  ladoii.  raoder 
iQfiwi  moch  tt)i*rr  accaptabk^  iKaa  thaj  wottkl  ottkiarwiM  have 
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CHAPTER    lY. 


FOLK  WEAVES  THE  WAKP  OF  THE  MEXICAN  WAR. 


Three  weeks  after  the  passage  of  the  resolutions  of 
annexation,  the  "War  Department  instructed  General 
Za<!harj  Taylor,  then  stationed  in  Louisiana,  to  hold  part 
of  his  tro<tp8  in  readiness  for  an  expe^lition  into  Texas. 
I^[iiy  28,  1S45,  the  Secretary  of  War  informed  him,  that 
Texjis  would  in  alJ  pndMibilitv  shortly  accept  tlie  conditions 
of  annexation,  and  thnt  the  President  wonld  then  consider 
lier  a  component  part  of  the  United  Stutes,  or  sufdciently 
BO  to  have  a  claim  to  protection  against  invasion  by  foreign 
powers  and  Indian  incursions.  Taylor  wfts,  therefore,  to 
post  tlie  tr«oj»s,  then  or  thereafter,  at  his  command,  in  snch 
a  way  as  to  insure  the  promptest  and  most  effective  pro- 
teciion  to  Texas.  In  order  to  suppress  any  hostilities  on 
tlie  part  of  the  Indians,  it  would,  however,  probably  suiBce 
to  cross  the  Sabine  or  Red  river,  with  the  troops  designated 
in  the  instructions  already  mentioned,  of  March  twenty- 
^rst.*  It  was  thus  only  in  view  of  a  possible  invasion, 
tliat  the  President  considered  it  proper  to  go  beyond  those 
instructions,  and  to  take  into  consideration  the  strength- 
«Ding  of  Taylor's  fighting  force. 

Whs  there  any  real  reason  for  anxiety  lest  Mexico  should 
iwer  annexation  with  an  invasion?  If  one  confined  him- 
ilf  simply  to  Mexico^s  emphatic  declaratiouH,  this  could 
appear  by  no  naeans  doubtftil.  The  Mexican  Government 
Imd  rrpeute<lly,  without  any  sort  of  qualitication,  signified  to 


"  Exec.  Dcx:.,  30th  Oongr.,  lat  Sesa.,  No.  60,  pp.  79-81. 
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the  United  Stntf^s  that  it  would  consider  the  nnnexation  of 
Texas  as  a  declaration  of  war.  Almonte  Iiad  at  once  (March 
C),  protested  against  the  "joint  rfsnhition,"  and  demanded 
his  passports.  Marcli  2S,  Cuevas,  tlie  Minister  oC  Foreign 
Affairs,  acquainted  the  American  amhai^sador,  W.  Shan- 
non, with  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
two  countries.*  When  Shannon  returned  a  written  an- 
swer, he  was  informed  that  no  further  relationB  of  any 
kind  could  be  held  with  him.  June  4,  llerrem  implied  a 
proclamation,  which  asserted  that  it  wa*  evidently  Mexi- 
co's right  to  oppoise  annexation,  vip  to  the  last  moment, 
with  all  the  ^ti-ength  at  her  commRud,  and  announcecl  the 
determination  of  the  government  to  put  into  the  fieM  the 
whole  armed  force  of  the  country.*  July  12,  the  Minialer 
of  AVar,  Gareia  Cortde,  dw^lared  in  a  circiihir-letter,  that 
the  government  had  decided  upon  a  declaration  of  war 
ai^ainst  the  United  States,*  and  four  days  later  he  RjMikeof 
the  war  as  a  fact  already  in  e^tistenee.*  A  later  report  of 
Cuevas  (July  20),  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  spoke,  hoAv- 
ever,  only  of  the  resolve  of  the  government  to  declare  war, 
and  proposed  that  this  should  be  carried  out,  if  the  annez- 
tttiou  was  accomplislied,  or  if  United  States  tro«>p6  should 
enter  the  territory  of  the  Republic* 


»  NilcB*  Keg.,  LXVin..  p.  184. 

*  "The  govfTTimenl  will  onll  to  iirins  all  Ibe  forcGfl  of  the  army,  uml 
will  r»iH6  the  vitrps  specified  by  s«id  decree  {Dtc.  »,  1844),  under  Uid 
name  of '  Dofendwrw  of  Uie  Independonce  and  Iho  Laws.* "  The  procjft 
million  Is  ^vcn  in  full  in  Nilfs'  TJa'HI.,  p.  805. 

*  The  Rc>pii1)ltc  of  the  United  ^tntes  •  •  •  embrarlng  aIbo  a 
review  of  tlie  hitc  wur  between  the  VnUcd  Sutefl  and  Mexico.  N. 
Y.,  1848.  p.  'i'Ml 

*  IK*  d^ni)tn<lM  the  rtlliuK;  up  of  the  contliignnt^  of  troops  "for  lh» 
Wfir  which  "he  WHgi»<  nnjiln'^T  iho  UniTftl  Stntrn  "     Ibid  .  p.  237. 

*"The  Mii'ff'"'*'  K"^*'rniiK'Ul  •  ♦  *  ho^  drcid^d.  with  Ihe 
UDBnimoits  conni'nl  of  ihe  rnunril.  njwtn  the  pnlnfiil  PiUendlv  of  n  nar 
wlih   %ho  United   Siiilo.,'    Acairdlngly.  It  Is  prf*pn(t«>d:    *Anlr1«  |. 
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Houston,  therefore,  bad  a  formal  basis  of  liict  for  Lib 
enbsequcnt  assertion  in  CongrcBs,  that  the  United  Slatea 
had  annexed,  with  Texas,  the  war  in  which  the  latter  waa 
engaged  with  Mexico.*  But  it  was  also  an  undeniable 
fact  tliat,  as  Mau^ura  replied  to  Houston,  the  charapione 
of  annexation,  in  the  debates  over  it,  had  most  cinphaticiUIj 
denied  that  tliis  would  be  the  result.*  Calhoun  had  always 
declared  that  this  fear  was  utterl}'  idle,  and  all  the  procla- 
mations and  resolutions  of  the  Mexictm  government  had 
not  been  able  to  shake  his  belief — a  belief  which  was  by  no 
means  refuted  in  Houston^s  sense  by  the  facts.  Indeed,  it 
was  generally  expected  that  Mexico  would  make  great 
ado  over  annexation,  but  it  was  conbidered  utterly  im- 
probable tliat  her  actions  would  follow  her  words,  or  would, 
in  any  way,  corresj)ond  to  them.  Tlie  conclusion  of  tlie 
preliminary  peace  involving  the  eventual  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  Texas,  liad  been  a  conl'essioa  that  she 
was  too  weak  to  again  subjugate  that  country.  It  must, 
therefore,  have  been  impossible  for  her  to  believe  herself  suffi- 
ciently sti'ong  to  tear  Texaa  away  from  the  United  States, 
and  so  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  she  wuuld  begin  an 
utterly  hopeless  war  for  the  sake  of  a  mere  point  of  honor, 
BO  long  as  tlie  fact  of  annexation  was  the  only  question  at 


From  the  moment  when  the  supreme  gOTemment  shall  know  thnt  thn 
departiueai  of  Tvmis  bati  ann(?.\cd  to  the  American  Union,  or  that 
troops  frnm  the  Voion  have  inraded  it,  it  shiitl  det  lure  tho  nation  at 
war  wilh  Iho  United  States  of  America.*'     Nilcs'  LXVUI.,  p.  888. 

'"The  war  hud  continued  In  be  pr>secut<:d  against  Texas,  and 
Taxas  having,  in  the  moan  timo,  become  a  portion  of  the  United 
Slaltts.  Uie  Government  of  the  United  States  w;is  now  placed  in  tJie 
vltnatlon  tx:cupied  hereU'lorc  by  Texas  in  relation  to  Mexico.  Wnr, 
Iberttrorn.  in  his  judgment,  unquestioDubly  existed  between  Mexico 
and  tbc  United  Staltyi."    Deb.  of  Con^T.,  XV.,  p.  600. 

t  •  •  •  "If  there  was  any  one  thing,  above  all  others,  that  waa 
refwlled  and  repudiated  at  the  time  of  the  :ionexaiioo,  It  was  that  we 
ibould  thereby  uiquire  a  war."     Ibid.,  p.  501. 
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ifisue.  However  great  Mexican  pride  might  be,  it  bad  al- 
roadj  bowed  under  the  weight  of  facts,  before  Texas  alone. 
It  would  have  been,  then,  quite  wonderfid,  if,  when  the 
weight  of  facts  had  become  so  very  much  greater,  that  prido 
should  now,  without  further  provocation,  carry  Mexico  Iwick 
to  the  standpoint  which  she  liad  taken  in  tlic  years  imme- 
dijitely  following  the  day  of  San  Jacinto.  The  Mexican 
chanictGr  was  best  understood  in  the  Gulf  States,  which 
had,  on  account  of  climatic  conditions  and  a  strong  admix- 
ture of  the  Latin  races,  a  population  most  like  her  own. 
In  those  States,  thoughtful  people  considered  it  ridiculous 
to  take  the  Mexican  rodomontades  in  earnest.*  Tliis  judg- 
tni'nt  was  just.  The  Mexican  Congress  adjourned,  witb- 
(Hit  having  come  to  any  conclusion  on  the  proposal  of  the 
government  to  declare  war.  It  authorized,  of  course,  tho 
suggested  loan  of  $15,000,000,  but  it  took  no  pains  to 
make  its  negotiation  possible.  One  month  after  another 
slipped  by,  and  Mexico  did  nothing  to  carry  out  Ixcr  tlireaU 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  Polk  had  to  bear  oificial 
witness  to  the  fact  that  she  had  made  "no  aggressive 
movement."'  lie  did  not  assert  that  his  meaiiurcs  for 
meeting  force  with  force  had  accomplished  this.  But  if  it 
was  not  on  account  of  fear  that  Mexico  contented  herseU 
with  pompous  ])hrases,  then  his  "precautionary  measure" 
had  been,  in  truth,  a  blameworthy  bit  of  imprudence;  pro- 
vided he  really  wished,  as  he  said  he  did,  to  maintain 
peace.  In  hi^  opinion,  he  was  bound  to  express  to  the 
fvimmuTiderof  the  troops  in  Texas  and  the  squadron  on  the 


>  "The  ideu  of  Us  declaring  flram^ainil  tho  United  States  hns  been 
nlmmlonod  l)y  all  m^n^ibk"  men  "  Tlio  .V^f  Orlran»  Picnyunr,  Miij 
W.  IR4.'».  Iti  ft  iPUer  from  Pciisacolii,  Aug.  11.  we  rend:  "!  hnvo  sorn 
the  commnnder  or  Uie  brig  Mercure,  which  had  brought  fVom  Vnra 
Oruz  the  new9  of  iJw!  motion  with  regiird  lu  the  ilcrlarnilon  of  wur." 

*  >1«HSKge  of  l)f«;.  3,  1H4<>.     ^iuit<8m.*6  Mnn..  III.,  p.  15.^8. 
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Mexican  coast,  before  the  whole  people,  bis  recoguition  ot 
the  fact  tliat  they  had  prevented  any  breach  of  the  peace, 
Lj  their  disci-etion  in  the  execution  of  his  iniitructioiis.  If 
Congress  had  been  of  the  opinion,  when  it  passed  the 
** joint  resolution,"  that  the  annexation  would  not  result  in 
a  war,  or  if  it  could  and  must  have  been  expected  that 
Mexico  would  not  base  her  conduct  exclusively  upon  her 
pretended  rights,  but  mainly  upon  the  comparative 
etrength  of  the  two  countrieu,  in  such  a  caae,  the  discretion 
of  the  President  himself  appears  in  a  very  dubious  light, 
when  he  gave  the  commanders  of  the  army  and  navy  in- 
itructions  which  needed  euch  a  discreet  execution,  in  order 
not  to  lead  to  a  broa<!h  of  the  peace.  Folk  had  either  been 
much  too  cautious  (and  this  could  scarcely  be  assumed  of 
a  man  who  had  flung  down  the  gauntlet  before  England  in 
Buch  defiant  fashion),  or  he  liad  gone  to  work  with  too 
jMUnful  a  cx)nscieTitionsneiss  ti»  fulUll  his  declared  duty  ot 
protecting  Texas,  even  before  her  formal  incorporation  into 
the  Uuiuu,  against  every  possible  danger.  We  must  seek 
in  the  instructions  the  answer  to  the  question  whetlier 
Polk  could,  in  fact,  boast  such  a  sensitive  conscience. 

June  15,  Taylor  received  orders  to  march  immediately 
to  the  month  of  the  Sabine,  or  to  some  other  point,  which, 
in  hid  judgment,  was  best  adapted  for  tJie  embarkation  of 
tr(>ops  for  tl»e  western  boundary  of  Texas;  the  latter 
was  to  be  his  final  aim,  and  tliere,  or  upon  the  Kio  Grande  del 
Xorte,  which  would  be  the  western  boundary  of  the  United 
States  in  case  of  annexation,  he  was  to  encamp  at  some  tit 
place.*  Ia  it  not  remarkable  tliat  the  War  Department 
coneidercd  it  necessary  to  inform  tlie  general  where  the 
western  hnundary  of  Texas  was,  that  is,  where  that  of  the 
United  Stales  was  to  be?     If  Taylor  had  been  marching 

»  Excr  Doc.  »mu,  CoDgr.,  iBt  Sew.,  No.  60.  p.  81. 
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against  Canada,  he  would  certainly  have  been  spared  sncb 
geographical  instruction.  That  the  Government  consid- 
ered it  necessary  to  give  him  this  information,  was  an  in- 
direct recognition  of  the  fact,  that,  upon  this  point,  not 
only  were  different  views  poseihle,  but  radically  different 
views  prevailed.  AYhat  his  instructions  clothed  in  the 
form  of  a  statement  of  fact,  was,  in  truth,  only  an  asser- 
tion. As  long  as  a  controversy  existed,  which  bore  not 
only  an  academic  character,  but  was  an  open  political 
question,  saying;  "This  is  the  boundary,"  meant  only:  "I 
declare  this  to  be  the  boundary,"  Polk,  indeed,  had  never 
confessed  tliis,  but  had  always  asserted  that  the  fact  wbb 
unquestionable.  Yet  his  own  argument  is  a  sufficient  an- 
swer to  this  assertion.  In  his  message  of  May  11,  1846, 
he  says:  **Tlio  Congrees  of  Texas,  by  its  act  of  December 
19,  1836,  had  declared  the  Rio  del  Norte  to  be  the  bound- 
ary of  that  Republic*  This  was  the  only  basis  for  his  luv- 
sertion.  lie  planted  himself,  therefore,  neither  upon  the 
undeniable,  actual  condition  of  things,  nor  upon  a  once 
recognized  title,  but  only  upon  a  declaration  of  the 
Texan  Congress.  But  that  declaration  was  a  revolutionary 
act,  as  was  everything  which  tliat  Congress  did.  It  had, 
therefore,  in  itself,  no  legal  force,'  and  could  have  the  force 
of  law,  at  most,  only  in  so  far  aa  Texas  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing the  actual  condition  of  affjurs  correspond  to  it  The 
next  question  is,  therefore,  how  far  this  had  happened. 

Houston  asserted,  in  the  Senate,  that  the  Mexicans  had 
never  pitched  a  camp  this  aide  of  the  Del  Norte;  and  in- 
deed, that  the  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  had 
never  been  declared  to  be  Mexican  soil,  except  a»  a  part  of 


I  Butesro.'a  Man.,  lU.,  p.  15M. 

I  "An  regufils  ii«lit>  this  act  of  Texas  is  &  pi*rrfci  DuUity."  Gulla- 
lln  Address  to  ibe  j>c<»|ile  of  Uie  Unitwd  Suxva  on  ibe  ^-ulyecl  ul"  tUe 
war  HiUi  Meiico.     NUW  Rifg..  LXXIU.,  p.  237. 
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Tcxiis.*  The  facts  could  not  have  been  more  boldly  dift- 
torted,  ITiat  territory  hud  never  belonged,  under  the  Mexi- 
can government,  to  Texas,  ])ut  to  the  State  of  Taniaulipas. 
The  Nueces  was  the  boundary  between  TamaulipaB  itnd 
Texas.*  In  the  debates  over  annexation  in  tli©  Sen- 
ate, the  j)reisident  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  Tex- 
as was  quoted  as  a  witness  to  tlie  fact,  that  Texas  had 
declared  the  Hio  del  Norte  to  be  her  western  boundary 
only  to  be  able  thereafter,  in  the  negotiations  with  Mexico, 
to  waive  her  claims  to  considerable  stretches  of  territory, 
as  a  consideration  for  the  I'ecogiiition  of  her  indej>end- 
ence,'  Moreover,  years  after  the  Republic  Lad  won  her 
actual  independence,  the  Texan  giiveranient  evidently 
looked  upon  the  boundary  clauses  of  the  act  of  December 
19,  1830,  in  the  same  way.  In  1839,  an  attempt  was 
made,  under  the  leadersliip  of  General  Canales,  to  create 


'  "  HoweTer  tbe  d(M?isian  might  hereafter  bo  in  roganj  to  Uie  pre- 
cise oT!pnT  of  Miir  itrrilonr,  ilie  Mexicans  kn^w  full  well  that  the  river 
bwl  been  nKsumod  ( ! )  lu  the  Ixfundnry.  Up  to  the  time  of  nnnexAlion 
11  hnd  be«n  «o  conniileroO,  nnd,  more  Uian  tJiat,  the  Mexicans  liad  never 
ODce  etiiabliilied  s  military  encampment  on  llio  east  side  of  the  river; 
It  hoA  never  been  held,  even  hy  lhem!H?1ves,  lo  be  within  the  limils  of 
Mexico,  otherwiite  tbau  upon  the  ridiculous  groimd  of  claiming  the 
whole  of  Texas  lit  be  theirs."     Deb.  of  Congr.,  XV.,  p.  501. 

'  "  \Nnien  Texas  declared  itself  independent,  it  was  the  inxurrection 
of  only  a  pari  of  a  stale,  for  Coahuila  remained  united  to  Mexico;  hut 
the  Kio  >'iirce«  was  ilie  boundary  between  the  depurtmpnt  of  Texaa 
«nd  tiie  Siute  of  Tumaulipa&  The  whole  contested  territory  lies  with- 
is  the  limits  of  Tamaulipna,  which  never  wus,  under  the  3Iexican 
|,veniment.  connected  in  any  shape  with  Texas."  Gallatin,  1.  c. 
^*  Senator  Ashley,  of  ArkAnfta.i,  nnid :  "I  will  hero  odd  that  the 
»nl  boundaries  of  Texas,  I  learn  from  Judge  Ellis,  the  preaidcnt 
of  the  convention  that  formed  the  constitution  of  Texas,  and  aI»o  a 
mcmher  of  the  flrst  legislature  under  that  conBtituiion.  were  tixod  u 
Ihny  now  are,  solely  and  piofe.ssedly  with  a  view  of  having  a  lurce 
margin  In  the  n#»goliation  with  Mexico,  and  not  with  nn  ex]>ectotion  of 
retaining  them  os  they  now  exi»t  on  their  statute  hook.'*  Congr.  Globe, 
%iQi  Congr.,  gd  Scaa.,  App.  p.  68. 
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an  independent  state  under  the  name  of  the  Kio  Grande 
Bopublic,  out  of  Tamaulipas,  Coaliuila,  and  Dnrango. 
Canales,  who  had  been  elected  president  by  the  revolution- 
istft,  concluded  a  secret  treaty  with  the  government  of 
Texas.  Its  main  proviBions  were  the  following;  Canales 
bound  himself  to  proclaim  the  independence  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  Rio  Grande;  thie  was  to  i-ecoguize  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas;  Texas  was  to  aid  the  new  Republic  in 
its  own  struggle  for  independence.  With  the  aid  of  Tex- 
an troops,  Canales  occupied  Laredo,  a  town  in  Tamaulipas, 
upon  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Del  Norte,  lie  was,  however, 
compelled  to  flee  into  Texas  in  April,  1840,  wlien  lie  was 
attacked  by  Arista.  With  his  flight  the  Republic  of  the 
Rio  Gninde  ended  its  short  life  upon  pH]KT. '  It  is  res- 
cued from  oblivion  solely  by  the  fact,  that  the  Texan  gov- 
ernment, in  tills  secret  treaty,  made  no  claim  to  the  Rio 
del  Norte  as  the  boundary'  of  Te\fu>^  and  was  willing  to 
allow  all  Tamaulipab  to  form  a  cjjmponent  part  oi^  tli«  new 
Republic,  witliout  considering  it  necessary  to  formally 
renounce  any  claims  of  its  own  to  the  territory  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  river.  A  formal  renunciation,  or  a  ces- 
sion, would  have  Ik-en  entirely  6ui>erfluou8,  in  so  far  as  the 
act  of  Deceml>er  19,  1836,  was  legally  but  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  Texas  had  never  actually  occupied  the  country. 
In  this  regard,  the  real  condition  of  aflairs  remained  en- 
tirely unchanged  up  to  the  time  of  annexation.  Texas, 
indeed,  made  a  few  attemj»ts  to  take  posseiiaion  of  the 
cjuntr)',  but  they  were  ]<lii:iMe  failnre^.^ 

>  See  Ihe  epecch  of  I*.  8ev«»nuj( f.  »•!  Mnin.-.  in  llio  lldu-**  (tf  Rep. 
re»i'uUiivo8.  May  28.  1846.  Oocgr.  Globe.  SKlh  Congr.,  Ist  Se*s.,  App. 
p.  tiS-l. 

3  '*  An  attempt  was  made  liy  Texju  ui>on  MaianKiraA,  but  Uie  expe- 
aitUni  (UU  not  gucrfed.  imd  lUe  Teian  iri«'pf«  -were  drivoo  back.  Wicn 
<Ud  Tnxa*t  hold  any  po,n  on  ibo  Uio  Ctrnntlp?  Ncvorl"  Sov«.r:iuc«, 
Muy  l»,  IWO.    Conyr  01ob«,  awh  Congr.,  l»t  S«*&..  p.  814. 
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folk's  assertion  that  the  annexation  had  made  the  Rio 
<rninde  llie  western  houndary  of  the  Union,  rested,  there- 
fore, only  upon  the  duclnnition  contained  in  the  law  of 
Det!.  19,  lS3(i.  When  the  aiiuexftti(tn  was  still  an  open 
que&tiou,  even  its  most  ardent  advocates  had  not  claimed 
that  this  law  was  certainly  and  unconditionidly  decisive. 
Ch.  J.  In^crsoU,  who*  as  cliairman  of  the  lloiitie  conunitt^?e 
on  foreign  aftUirs,  6p*»ke  on  this  matter  with  a  c«rt;iin  au- 
thority, simply  put  aside  the  Rio  Grande,  and  declared 
that  the  desert  waste  which  lay  hetween  this  river  ami  the 
Nueces  l\»rmetl  **  the  natural  bcnindaries  "  between  tho  two 
states.^  This  was,  in  fact,  the  natural  houndary,  if  any 
MJch  existed,  for  in  a  land  without  mountains  there  can 
he  no  more  natural  and  effective  boundary  marks  than 
deserts." 

"No  Toxun  m)»L'i4lrntP  waa  ever  seen,  no  Texan  law  was  ever 
olmyoil,  no  Tcxiin  jiirisdicUon  was  ever  iWHerieO.  no  Texan  rulp,  in  nny 
lunn.  cvvr  exiKtnd  iu  lliis  extent  of  country.  All  wii8  Mexican  from 
Ibn  bc'Kinnini:.  ami  continued  so  to  be  up  lo  iUe  limo  tbo  American 
&rihi(*i4  invaded  tbe  country,  und  expellotl  tho  3Iexicun  autlioritie!}. 
Two  niilimry  eKjtedUions  I'roin  Texas  had  made  iucui-Mnua  into  the 
counljy  on  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  but  President  ilouatou  disavowed 
on**,  »od  lK)ih  WAPO  signally  defeated."  Garret  Davi.^,  of  Kentucky, 
Dec.  22.  1&46.  in  the  IIou»e  of  Representativea.  Congr.  Globe,  ^tb 
Congr..  2d  Sess.,  App.  p.  IOC. 

Kveu  KauHuun*  of  Texad,  who,  with  rcgurd  to  all  rights  claimed 
by  T<'Xtts,  WU3  wont  to  take  a  bibber,  boldor  lone  lh:uj  Houston  him- 
wir,  was  forced  to  admit  in  the  House  of  Rnprefli'niativcs,  July  28, 
i^iSi  "  It  is  true,  Te.XHS  has  never  had  po^^se-^sion  nf*  any  pari  of  Ihe 
VAll«y  of  the  Rio  Gr&iidc  in  New  Mexico,  or  of  New  Mexico."  Congr. 
QU'be.  tttUli  Conqr.,  Ist  Sew.  App..  p.  072. 

*  "While  peace  if)  cherished,  that  Imiindary  will  be  sacred.  Not 
till  the  ijpirit  of  conquest  raires,  will  tbo  people  on  eitlier  side  molest 
6rmix  wiib  each  oUier."     Congr.  Globe,  20ih  Concr,  2<l  Sess.,  App.  p. 

Aa 

•"The  whole  coontry  between  the  settlement  of  Son  Patricio  and 
Corpufl  Chrlftti,  till  within  a  few  miles  of  ihe  Del  Norte,  is  a  porfecl 
deaert,  one  hundred  and  sixty  milea  wide  by  tbo  route  pursued  by 
tlcnrrtU  Taylor,  ati  stated  by  himself,  and  near  one  hundred  and  twenty 
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Polk  asserted,  indeed,  in  his  message  of  May  11,  1846, 
tliat  Texas  bad  actaally  exercised  jurisdiction  beyond  the 
Nueces;  and  tlua  was  true.  But  if  the  President  had 
wished  to  represent  correctly  the  actual  condition  of 
aftkirs,  he  wotild  have  been  forced  to  add  that  this  "  b^ 
yond  "  WHS  limited  to  the  river.  Corpus  Christ i,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nueces,  nnd  tlie  little  town  of  San  Patricio,* 
higher  up,  and  peopled  by  about  twenty  families,  were  the 
oidy  points  beyond  the  Xueces  held  by  Texas.  In  like 
miiuner  it  was  only  a  half-truth,  and  it  presented  the 
actual  condition  of  affairs  in  a  false  light,  when  the  Presi- 
dent asserted,  further,  tliat  Congress,  by  the  law  of  December 
31,  1845,  liad  "recognized  the  country  beyond  the  Kuocea 
OS  a  part  of  our  territory  by  including  it  within  our  rev- 
enue system.**'  This  law'  said  nothing  about  tlie  boun- 
daries of  Texas,  bui  simply  made  Corpus  Christi,  witli 
several  other  Texan  towns,  a  port  of  deliver}*,  requiring  a 
collector  of  customs.  By  another  law.  however,  and  ut  a 
time  when  the  United  States  was  not  the  judge  of  its  own 
cause.  Congress  had  shoMH  in  the  most  certain  way  that 
it,  at  \vn»i^  did  not  look  u]K>n  the  whole  line  of  the  Rio 
Grande  u^  either  the  aetuid  or  the  rightful  boundary  of 
Texas.     A  law  of  March  3,  1845,  contained  provisions  for 


nulr»  in  n  straight  l)n«.  Th«  odW  settled  pnrt  o(  ll  U  ftloog  the  left 
bamk  of  the  Dc)  None,  tod  bat  n  few  miles  tn  breadth.**  OftlUtia,  L  o. 
In  the  ch&rt  publUbed  by  tbe  gen*r«l  Und  o(Bc«  the  rcfion  is  marked 
s»  "  unpnxluctire  prnirie,  Uito»p«rscd  with  chapBiral,  deep  sud,  no 
wai<*r." 

1  iiftlUiiiL,  I.  c  Hj  map**  plnr^  San  Patricia  an  the  left  beak  of  the 
rirer.    I  am  uuable  ui  Kn-  -  na^r  txiapa,  or  Omllatin'a  icooodU, 

are  kDcorrcri,  iir  wbeihiu  •    as  It  grew  itxtp»ded  to  the  eeil 

beak.  TexMk  et  ugr  niev  had  made  Sea  PMrlcio  a  ooiuitr.  a&d  de- 
cltfvd  thai  the  c<iitat]r  exUMided  ae  fiu-  a*  th»  Rio  Grafid*.  ThU  Bi^aio 
w«A  but  a  "  det-lonitioci." 

■Suieauaa's  Maa^  171.  |i.  ISM. 
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the  pajing  back  of  duties  in  "Chihuahua  and  Santa  F^,  in 
New  Mexico/**  Texas  had  made  no  objection  to  this  kw, 
and  would  have  simply  made  herself  ridicuhniR  if  she  had 
tried  to  object;  for  New  Mexico  wus  in  the  unquefitioned 
posscB&ion  of  Mexico,  and  hliowed  no  inclination  whatever 
to  be  incoriKirated  witli  Texas.'  And  not  only  at  Santa 
Fe,  but  ftt  Brazos,  a  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kio  Grande, 
Ameriwin  merchants  paid  the  duties  imposed  by  the  Mexi- 
can tariff  at  the  Mexican  custom  houses,  both  before  and 
after  the  annexation,  without  complaint.' 

Polk,  of  coui*se,  knew  tbes^e  facts,  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  impugning  his  intellect  by  supjw.siiig  that  he  could  not 
measure  their  scope.  Tljat  his  silence  about  them  was  de- 
lllierately  designed  is  made  clearer  than  day  by  the  false 
coloring  by  means  of  which  he  manages,  without  exciting 
distrust  by  lx>Id  misrepresentations,  to  give  to  things  which 
supported  his  assertion  a  weight  which  they  did  not 
remotely  deserve.  He  knew  enough  of  international  law, 
and  of  practical  politics  to  know,  tliat  the  boundarj'-qnes- 
tion  could  not  be  determined  exclusively  and  unqnestion- 
ttbly  by  the  act  of  the  Texan  Congress,  of  December  19, 
183G.  If  he  had  really  been  under  this  naive  delusion,  he 
would  not  have  hunted  up  every  pos&ible  fact  which  ap])ar- 

'"An  ;u;r  jiUowmg  drawback  upon  merchandise  exported  in  the 
Dfiginal  pnt'kiK^.'s  to  Cliilivmhna  aod  Santa  Ftf,  In  Mexico."  Stai.  at  L,, 
V^  p.  750. 

•  Kmifrann  himself  had  to  avowt  "It  is  mie  that  Santa  T6  wm 
the  capital  of  the  ancient  Province  or  New  Mexico,  and  that  the 
pflople  of  New  Mexico  never  consentrd  to  ila  transfer  to  Texas." 
Juno  10. 1850.    CongT.  Globe,  Slat  Congr.,  1st  Sess.  App..  p.  930. 

*  New  Mexico  was  represented  in  the  Mexican  Congress.  Accord- 
ing to  the  St.  Louis  Ittpuhlican,  merchandise  valued  at  $342,530  wim 
Imported  into  Baota  Ft-  in  1845.  The  duties  upon  It  yielded  )pl(»5.767 
U)  t]io  Mexican  authorities.  McIlvHine,  March  20. 1840 ;  Congr.  Glulie, 
^h  C'oDg.,  1st  Bess.,  p.  6S0.  Compiire,  also,  the  American  Heview, 
Jiu).  Ih47. 
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ently  supported  hie  theory.  He  was  thoroughly  aoquAluteU 
with  the  wci^lit  of  tact^,  and  he  cerUiiiily  knew  that  tlic  foott 
were  now  just  as  they  had  been  when  Ingersull  jtroclaiuied 
that  the  desert  wiis  the  riutural  and  nctuaJ  l>oundary.  The 
persons  to  whom  he  intrusted  the  executioti  of  his  j>olicy 
informed  him  of  this,  uiiADimously  and  in  the  clearest  put*- 
eible  words.  Donelson,  in  a  letter  tn  ThyIot,  %vhii.*h  the 
latter  forwarded  to  Wasliinglon,  emphi^sized  the  fact  tliat 
it  was  an  open  ijuestion  to  wliuin  the  land  between  tUo 
Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande  belonged,  and  mentioned  Cor-, 
pus  Cbri^ti  siA  the  westerumobl  settlement  nf  the  Texan«-* 
Taylor,  himself,  nimouneei]  to  the  AiljuUmt-General  hit? 
plauofadvancin*;  towards  Corpus  Ohrifiti,  with  the  remark, 
that  the  line  of  llie  Nueces  ench>K'<l  all  the  Texan  town*. 
llo  actually  spoke  of  San  Autouio  a&  situated  on  tlie  western 
btiundary.'  And  tlie  Texan  Secretary  of  War,  Wm.  G. 
Cook,  besought  Taylor  to  protect  Austin,  on  the  Ooh>nMki, 
"  because  it  it*  on  the  boundary.'^*  The  Americjiu  officers, 
who  coniinwl  themsche-s  simply  to  the  fucta,  without  re- 
ganl  to  how  tlie  President  might  turn  the  legid  qneetion 
to  suit  himself,  knew,  that,  in  the  valley  of  the  Kio  Grande, 
they  were  standing  uj>on  Mexican  «y(iil.*      All  tlie  "declar- 

>Jun«  l>4,  IfMA.  "Corpus  Christ!  •  •  •  Sa  the  mnst  Westttm 
point  uuwuccupiMi  by  T«XA&.  *  •  •  Tbeoccuimtiou  of  Uie  country i 
b<ilw«cn  U«*  NueoM  luid  Rio  Grrnmle. you  are  awarff.  Uarl--:  ■•  '  f.tu 
tioo.    Tox»»hoJi1»Oir|in»Cliri«ti;  Mnxico.  SantUijo,  [Br .  r  iho* 

tfioaUt  uf  iho  Itio  Draoito.*'    Exim\  T>or.,  d(Hb  C'oogr^  Isi.  s^ess.,  .No.  Oij^j 
p.ttW 


•    •    •    thai  ih«  * 

\tOtnS^Ut'^Uuavl'  111- 

iiio.   •   *   •   '( 
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lii»r  of    loxiw.  tmin  t 
BiyM'ir.  In  lUtf  flr»t  \u 
Iho  uftllrmeniji."     Ibltl,  p  >*.' 
•Ibid,  p.  804. 
•  An  ollb'»*r  wrllr*  l«  lhf»  i*KiUi*t*!p}tiA  Spirit  ff  tMd  T\ 

MhIiufimm*,  AprU  19,  IMft.    Our  KlniaUcm  here  U  an 
lUtfbi  iu  ibo  ^Qom>'k  t'ouutry.  aciuaUjr  occupying 
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ations"  of  the  Texan  Congress  had  not  changed  tlie  fact 
that  this  strip  of  land  was  inlmbited  exclusively  by  Mexi- 
caup,*  who  fell  themselves  to  be  Mexicans,  and  wished  to 
remain  Mexicans."  Yes,  Marcy,  as  well  as  Bancroft,  had 
to  recognize  the  grievons  fac^  that  Mexico  had,  upon  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grunde,  military  posts,  which  had  not 
been  first  erected  in  view  of  tliroatened  entanglements  with 
tlie  United  States,  when  Polk,  "in  anticipation"  of  tlie 
annexation,  liad  ord)_Mv<l  Taylor  to  march  to  the  "western 
frontier  of  Texas/'^     Moreover,  what  Murcy*  and  Polk* 


* 
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corn  oncl  rotton  field?,  tlie  people  of  llm  soil  leaving  their  homes,  nod 
vr«>.  with  11  ismall  handl'iil  of  mon,  nmrrhini;  with  colore  flying  and 
(Irumii  heating,  right  under  the  guiiti  of  one  iff  their  principal  cities, 
displaying  the  slrtr-iimngled  banner.  :w  if  in  doclanco,  under  their  very 
nosi*.  and  fhey  with  an  army  twice  our  •size,  at  least,  sit  quietly  down, 
and  make  not  the  lea^tt  resialanre,  not  the  lli'»l  elTort  to  drive  the  invad- 
^rB  (!)  otV.  Tlierc  is  uu  puruUel  lo  it.**  Congr.  Globe, 29th  Cougr.,  1st 
e«Mw..  A  pp.  p.  oso. 

*  Thi^i  1k?U  wiis  bottled,  iDliubitcd  and  occupied  exclusively  by  MdX- 
icaiu.     Gttllatio,  1.  c. 

■  In  a  letter  tVom  an  officer,  published  In  the  Alfnin^  ArgHB,  \t  U 
id :  *'  West  of  the  Nui'cea  (he  pe(»ple  ui-e  all  Siianiurds.  The  couu- 
ifl  uninhahitable  excepting  the  vulloy  of  the  Hio  Grande,  and  that 
<;ont»ins  a  proiiy  deofte  popnliuion,  and  in  no  part  of  the  country  are 
tht  |M»oplo  more  loyal  to  the  Mexican  Oovernmeni.'* 

'  **ThlsdcpiLrtmciit  i:i  informed  that  Mexico  has  some  military  cMab- 
Ijsbtscnid  on  the  ea^t  ftide  of  rho  Rio  Grande,  which  are,  and  for  some 
t-ime  ha%'e  l>een,  in  the  aciuid  occupancy  of  her  troops.  In  carrying 
out  Tho  insiruollons  heretofore  received,  you  will  be  careful  to  avoid 
tuiy  acta  of  H;:gn.*is.''ion.  unless  an  actual  btate  of  war  exist.  The  Mcx- 
Iciin  forces  at  the  pot^is  in  Uielr  fio^ossion,  and  which  have  been  so, 
^ill  not  be  disturbed  as  long  as  the  rclutions  of  peace  bt;tween  the 
X'ailrd  Stiiten  and  Mi^xico  continue."  Marcy  to  Taylor,  July  8, 1845. 
ilxne-  Doc.,  aOih  CAintrr.,  Is!  Seas.,  No.  60.  p.  82.  "  You  will,  therefore, 
tict  employ  force  to  dislodi^o  Mexican  troops  l^om  any  post  east  of  the 
l>ol  Xortt  which  wjib  in  the  actual  possopriion  of  the  Mcxirans  at  the 
Umit  of  annexntiou."     Bancroft  to  Commodore  D.  Connor.  Ibid.,  p.  233. 

*  "  In  ciuc  you  conriper  Santa  r<:.**    Marcy  to  General  Kearney,  June 
8.  ISIO.     Ibid!,  p.  153. 

'••TexM  bad  asserted  aright  to  that  part  of  New  Mexico  ea.9t  of 
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had  i>lainlv  said  of  New  Mexico  was  trac  of  the  Boutliem 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Eio  Grande: — it  mnst  first  l»e 
conquered,,  for  it  was  as  completely  as  the  ftirnier  in  the 
possession  of  ^fexico.  If  the  possessory  title  to  the  terri- 
tory between  tlie  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande  had  really 
h<vn  r**^  (u/jttdiffifa,  tlie  President  could  not  have  suffered 
Mexican  (roops  to  remain  a  single  instant  u]>on  tlie  soil  of 
the  ITiiion.  Tlie  order  to  leave  these  troops  entirely  un- 
molested was  a  formal  recognition  of  tlie  fact,  that  it  wua 
an  o]»en  question  whether  they  ha<l  &  right  to  be  where 
tlicy  were,  and  that  the  final  decision  of  this  question  did 
not  belong  to  tlie  President, 

But  if  the  di'clarations  of  the  Texan  act,  of  December 
19,  1836,  were  recogTiized  as,  in  gnaat  port,  fictions,  with- 
ont  any  actual  Imsis  of  fact,  it  was  siniply  ludicrous  and 
absurd  to  ignore  so  completely  Mexico's  whole  chain  of 
reasoning,  as    if  a   controversy  were    I  '  le   because 

Mexico  had  not  been  able  to  subjugate  -  . ,    aud  Texas 

herself  had  declared  of  \rhat  ^ Texas"  consisted.  Polk's 
cause*  uiu^t^  indeed,  liave  beeo  a  poor  one,  if  he  wils  forced 
to  clothe  his  sophisms  in  the  garb  of  such  an  amazing  bit 
of  muvetcl  Mexico  and  Texas  confronted  each  other  only 
upon  the  ground  of  tlie  actual  condition  of  afiairs,  for  tlie 
questions  betmsen  them  IumI  not  come  to  any  legal  issue. 


tiM  Rio  Graad*  mblUk  b  Mlvvcd.  nadsr  ttm  aeto  of  Ctoagreai  Itv  tiM 
anneiathm  aail  arfiiilwtiMi  of  TtoxaAiabitlwUBionaflastatv,  UMSimtlcr 
tbaooBitltatk«a»dUworTNDtt.tolww»UlbaMM;  butthUriKlitliMl 
B«VM  bMa  f«dQc«d  to  li«r  aetoal  pnweMtoo  aait  oocttt^aoc}.  Tlw  g«o. 
•nl  ffortrmmtoA,  pooMaBlag  ■JEdwivt^j  ib«  var^msVin-  n.-.w^v  >,^ 
tb«  rich!  ID  u)i«  military  |iu«milQn  of  thk  (tUfi«t«o  i:a. 

tU  tb«^  tUt*  to  U  ««•  p«ffi<tad  by  a  trtaty  <d  yaw,  u  ^  »  xunr  uuty 
tu  hokl  lu  uiU  \io  raftbiUb  a  tojoaporary  military  fttrvrunaal  i>TBr  It, 
fUr  It  •  r  um  c{Miq«Mt  liMtf,  tte  MMy  e(  mmtanf*  tad 

(kvfri  ii^<wtwA  tafcsMf  la"    M  mm^  <g  Jjf  H  WBl 
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This  position  on  the  part  of  Texas  was  transferred,  with 
mncxation,  to  the  United  States.  The  latter  accepted  it 
far  as  corresponded  -writh  their  interests.  Tliey  nglitly 
'declared  that  they  could  paj  no  sort  of  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  Mexico,  despitj  the  nine-year  ohl  actual  independence 
of  Texas,  still  pretended  to  look  uj-wn  the  latter  as  her 
pronnce.  When,  however,  this  position  did  not  suit  the 
interests  of  the  Unite*]  States,  Polk  thought  himself  justi- 
fied in  rejecting  it,  although  here  the  actual  condition  of 
ati'jiirs  was  much  more  iiiieonilitionallj  and  exclusively  the 
measure  of  national  righta.  Texas  liad  once  hcen  a  prov- 
ince of  Mexico  in  law  and  in  fact;  Texas;  had  never  occu- 
pied New  Mexico  and  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
the  title  of  Mexico  to  this  territory,  unquestioned  up  to 
the  time  of  the  secesbion  of  Texas,  was  opposed  only  by 
the  revolutionary  claim,  put  forth  by  Texas,  wliich  the 
latter  had  never  been  able  to  make  good.  Moreover,  the 
Texan  government  had  just  formally  recognized,  that  the 
law  of  December  19,  1836,  was  of  no  final  binding  force, 
because  it  had  announced  at  the  time  of  the  preliminary 
peace  its  willingness  to  settle  the  l>oundary  question  by  ar- 
bitration, when  peace  was  linally  concluded-  Texas,  there- 
fore, had  certainly  no  ground  of  complaint,  if  the  United 
States  chohC  to  adopt  the  standpoint  of  her  own  govcm- 
menL  DoneUon  advised  the  atloption  of  this  standpoint, 
adding  that  the  least  which  Mexico  could  ex]ject  from  the 
United  States,  would  be  that  the  latter  should  not  go  be- 
yond it.* 


>  He  wrilos  to  Buchanan.  July  2, 1845:  "My  position  Is,  Uiat  we 
con  bold  Corpus  Christ!  and  all  other  points  up  Uio  Nueces.  If  atr 
IicJcckJ.  Ibe  ritcht  of  delenae  will  authori/o  ua  to  expel  the  Mexicans  to 
Ute  Hio  Grande.. 

"  It  is  bcUi*r  for  us  to  nvraii  the  attack,  than  incur  the  risk  of  em- 
rnuslog  the  question  of  annexation  with  the  conftequencea  of  imm^ 
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Unq^uestionably,  this  was  the  onlj  right  policj,  if  tlie 
Presiflent  roally  wished  to  avoid  war.  It  could  not  n^Pult 
in  evils,  which  would  justly  exi>ose  him  to  the  reproach  of 
having  neglect4?d  his  otBcial  duties.  If  he  did  not  consider 
the  deserts  as  a  sufficient  harrier,  he  might  have  gone  fur- 
ther than  was  necessary  for  the  protection  of  tJie  Texans 
living  on  this  tilde  of  the  Nuet^s,  and  sent  Taylor  forward 
aa  iar  aa  tliat  river.  But  there  were  no  Texans  west  of 
Corpus  Chrieli,  and — hoM-ever  far  tlie  Texan  territory 
miglit  stretch — it  was,  therefore,  unneceesary,  in  order  to 
protect  the  Texaiie,  to  send  troops  among  the  Mexican 
population  tnhahlting  the  **exposed  frontier"  of  the  Kio 
Grande.'  Polk  acted  as  though  he  \nfilied  t4)  folK»w  Don- 
elson's  counsol,  July  30,  orders  were  sent  to  Taylor  to 
occupy,  protect,  and  defend  the  territory  of  Texas,  so  far  as 
it  had  l>een  oceupietl  by  the  Texans,  He  was,  however,  to 
avoid  in  his  occupation  of  the  country,  those  post^  and 
settlements  which  were  held  by  MexieAn  troops,  or  which 
had  not  been,  at  the  time  of  annexation,  in  the  possession 
of  Texas.  Yet  he  was  also  ct*mmanded  t^  approach  tlie 
Rio  Grande,  as  nearly  as  miglit  seem  prudent,  and  to 
extend  his  protection  as  far  as  that  riven*     llaese  two 

diaie  poftMasion  of  the  territory  of  the  Rio  OratKle."    Exec.  Doc.,  88th 
CoDgr..  Ibt  ?••&«..  Vol.  I.,  No.  II..  p.  7S. 

Tims  ho,  l<K).  does  not  wish  the  claim  of  the  Kio  Oruide  as  boim- 
dftry  to  he  ffiven  up,  but  isonly  opp<)9*»d  to  plunging  into  a  war  on  aci^oimt 
of  it.  and  imniodiately  enforcing  th«  ri>;ht  of  tho  etrouger.  On  th« 
Uth  of  Jul)'  ho  wrilAa  lo  UucbaDan :  *'  I  at  once  d«vidp*l  that  trn  (th»l 
U  the  anny)  could  lake  noaiich  position  fon  th«  HioGrandel,  l>»«  Bhould 
reiE^Ttrd  as  only  within  tho  Hm its  of  ourprotrif-t{<in  llitu  porti-  i 

tory  atiuKlly  p4->jtf«c9i»©d  by  Toxaa,  nnd  which  she  did  not  ^ 

flUhject  of  nourolintion.     •     •     •     Whnt  tlir    ""  ; 

det'frminfd  nnt  to  flirhi  for,  hni  to  (utiilr  by  n  :    ,  ,i 

of  it,  could  as  wi>ll  !»e  IpH  to  ih#  United  Stat.'^  upt.u  tU<*  mme  coodl- 
tion."     Conpr.  Olohe.  20ih  Coni-r.  'W  SrM..  App.  p.  |07. 

•  "This  nv*r  •  •  •  is  on  exposed  (h)DtSer.**  Measa^  of  May 
11th,  1^<Y-     f^luu^sm.*8  Mhd..  III.,  p.  15M. 

a*    •    »    "You  ar«  •xpeciwS  to  occupy,  protect,  and  defend,  the 
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instructions  could  be  reconciled,  only  if  there  were  Texan 
settlements  between  Cori>ua  Christi  und  the  Rio  Grande. 
Bat  Polk  and  Mtircy  knew  well  enough  that  this  wae 
not  the  case,  and  they  must,  therefore,  huve  been  also 
fully  uware  that  the  orders  of  July  30th  to  Taylor  said  yea 
and  no  at  the  same  time.  What  was  the  nini  of  tliis?  The 
answer  most  be  suaght  in  tlie  subsequent  Instructions  to 
Taylor. 

The  general  had,  meanwhile,  marched  to^vards  the  west, 
and  was  seeking  a  suitable  pluce  for  encampment.  At 
the  beginning  of  August,  he  decided  upon  Corpus  Christi. 
llic  announcement  that  he  had  reachetl  there  in  safety  with 
•*  part  of  bib  troojis,  was  crossed  by  a  dispatch  from  the 
adjutant-general,  dated  August  6,  which  informed  him 
Uiat  a  regiment  of  infantry  and  a  detachment  of  dragoons 
!iad  received  orders  to  reinforce  him,  and  that  he  was  au- 
thorized, in  case  of  necessity,  to  muster  Texan  volunteers 
into  the  service  of  the  United  Statcii.  The  reason  assigned 
for  these  steps  was  that,  even  in  case  Mexico  did  not  begin 
war  and  did  not  attempt  an  invasion,  he  might  be  placed  in 
a  position  to  meet  any  possible  emergency.  As  early  as 
August  23,  before  Taylor's  report,  already  mentioned,  of 
August  15,  had  reached  Washington,  another  dispatcli  was 
eent  him  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  which  informed  him 

territorj'  of  Texas,  to  the  extenl  ihat  it  haa  been  occupied  by  Ibe  peo- 
ple of  Tcxns.  The  Rio  Grundo  ia  clnimed  to  bo  the  botindnry  between 
the  two  cooutrje*,  &i)d  up  to  this  boundary  you  are  to  extend  your  pro- 
tection, only  excepting  any  posta  on  the  eastern  side  thereof,  which  are 
In  the  actual  occupancy  of  Mexican  i^ettlemenU  over  which  the  Hepu,b- 
He  of  TeiM  did  not  exercise  jurisdiction  at  the  period  of  annexation, 
nr  shortly  before  that  event  It  Ih  ex]>ected  that,  in  selecting  tiio  es- 
•ahllsliTueut  for  your  troops,  you  will  approach  as  near  the  boundary 
Tme,  the  Rio  Orande.  as  prudence  will  dictate.  With  this  view,  the 
PrcfildoDt  de«>ire»  that  your  pnnliion,  for  a  part  of  your  forces,  at  least, 
should  bo  we<t  of  the  river  Nuecea.*'  £xec.  Doc,  30th  Congr.,  lit 
8m9..  No.  60,  pp.  HS.  88. 
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that  the  fleet  in  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico  had  received  orders  toJ 
cofiperate  with  hini,  and  autliorizeil  him  to  muster  into  the- 
service  also  volunteers  from  LoiiLsiatiH,  Alftbmnsi,  Missis- 
sippi,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.*     Tins   haste   to  enabl( 
Taylor  to  bring  togc^ther  in  Texas,  in  a  short  time,  and 
without  further  instructions,  a  considonible  army,  was  the; 
more  romarkahle,  inasmuch  as  Marcy's  letters  of  AngUBt. 
25  and  28,  to  tlie  Governors  of  the  States  named,  in  regard  taj 
the  powers  conferred  upon  Taylor,  pointed  out  the  facttliat 
t'ongi'ess  had   not  foreseen  the  necet?sity  for  sucii  a  coursej, 
and  had,  therefore,  made  no  appropriation  for  the  payment! 
of  the  militia,*     But  since  it  was  not  pretended  that  thero 
was  any  immediate  necessity  for  raising  volunteers,  this 
lack  of  foresight  could  still  he  readily  repaired.     Wl»y  did 
not  thi^  President  immediately  call  a  fi^2>ecial   session  otfl 
Congress?     The  affair  was  surely  important  enough  to  jus- 
tify such  a  course.     A  necessity  for  calling  militia  into  tlie 
service  of  tlie  Union  conld  arise,  only  if  the  probability  of] 
war  bordered  upon  certainty,  and  tlie  right  <tf  decluring' 
war  belonged  to  Congress  alone.    It  would,  therefore,  huvai 
been  only  loyal  if  tlie  President  had  sought  to  offer  Con^ 
grass  an  opjwrtuiiity  to  express  its  wish  luid  will  before 
found   itself  confronted   by    already   accomplished    fiw^ts. 
But   however  obvious   and    well-founded  such   reasoning 
niight  be,  tlie  Pi'esident  could  not  think  of  summoning 
Congress  to  Washington  before  tlie  regular  time,  and  this, 
simply  l»ecau8e   nothing    whatever  had   happtMit^l,    apai 
from  the  things  done  and  ]ei\^  ondone  by  the  President 

I  Erec.  Doc..  30th  Conjfr^  1«  9m«..  No.  flO,  p.  85. 

•  '•  II  \»  proper  lo  observe  thnt  iho  emergency  r«'nderin»w,«MM.^ 
Aoov  Chun  the  mlUlIu  of  yoxir  Slute  accrBAoxy,  does  not  Appear  tol 
be«a  foretw*»n  by  Congress,  and  conftoqueitlly  no  approprintioa 
nttd*  tor  pnylng  UiAm;  but  it  Is  not  to  be  doubted  ihiit  such  a 
■ioB  vr\\\  be  prctupily  mad«  whnn  Oon^reM  ilull   Hg&in   MMmble,* 
IWd,  p  80 
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liiraself,  which  Cctngress  had  not  furesucn  hefore  its  last 
juljournment.  There  were  ull  torts  of  rejjoru,  iadeed,  of 
great  Mexican  anniee  upon  the  border,  but,  if  the  Govern- 
mejnt  could,  in  good  faith,  think  that  these  rei)orts  were  not 
made  out  of  whole  cloth,  it  nevertheless  considered  them 
greatly  exaggerated.*  It  never  spoke  of  the  j>ossibility  that 
bankrupt  Mexico  could  secretly  put  a  force  of  troops  in  the 
field  sufficient  seriously  to  threaten  Texas  alone,  ajiart  from 
the  rest  of  the  Union.  However  audacious  Polk  and  his 
Cabinet  might  be  in  tlieir  assertions,  they  never  ventured 
to  fts**ign  the  perivulum  in  mom  as  a  ground  of  jufi-tifica- 
tion.  There  must  have  been,  therefore,  another  reason 
fur  their  haste. 

We  have  already  heard  how  Donelson,  who  was  far- 
6ight**d  and  jinident  in  the  hoiindiiry  question,  expressed 
his  opinion  tliut,  in  case  of  an  attack  on  the  line  of  t^id 
Nueces,  the  right  of  self-defen&e  would  justify  driving  the 
Mexicans  back  over  the  Rio  Grande.  But  if  the  Govern- 
ment shared  the  wish  of  its  ugent  for  an  attnck,  was  it  not, 
then,  a  surer  plan  to  go  somewhat  furtlicr  to  meet  the 
Mexicans?  In  any  event,  Polk  wished  Taylor  to  go  to- 
wards them  as  far  as  possible,  that  is,  up  to  the  line  of  the 
Rio  Gi-ande.  "We  have  seen  Jiow  this  wish,  in  dispatch 
after  dispatch,  was  more  clearly  expressed  and  mor« 
strongly  emphasized,  yet  without  any  direct  cotnmand  to 
fulfill  it.  Even  the  instruction  of  August  23  does  not  do 
this,  but  it  goes  a  long  step  beyond  the  earlier  orders  in 
r^ard  to  his  conduct.     If,  it  says,  Mexico  collects  a  con- 

'  AdjtUiint-Getiernl  R.  Joocs,  In  a  dispHlch  of  August  20,  acquRinted 
Tajlor  with  (lieso  rumors,  and  ^ve  him  to  undcrsuuid  thnt  diH^iilift. 
fitc'tioii  wad  felt  wiih  him  Uoraune  be  so  aoldom  let  thcGoveriueot  hoiu* 
from  him.  "Bui.  however  pstaggeraled  these  reports  may  he,  we  run- 
not,  lor  want  of  ofllcial  tidiogif,  undertake  to  correct  what  we  have 
good  reason  u*  Iw'Ueve  not  to  be  true."  Exec.  Doc.  SOtli  Congr.,  1st 
Bttsi^  No.  00,  p.  87. 
7 
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eidcrable  body  of  troops  upon  tbe  Rio  Gmnde,  and  they 
cross  the  river,  the  President  will  consider  this  as  an  invasion 
of  tlie  United  States,  and  the  commencement  of  Lostllitict*. 
Infitructions  dated  August  30  repeated  this  declaration,  but 
emphasized  it  by  saying,  thixt  even  an  attempt  to  cross  tl  e 
river  with  a  considerable  force  would  bo  regarded  in  thi- 
same  light,*  What  is  a  "considerable  force"!  Was  it 
not  a  serious  matter  to  leave  the  decision  of  this  ijuestion, 
which  involved  peace  and  wnr,  lo  the  discretion  of  the 
general!  And  how  conld  Mexico's  right  to  send  troops  to 
the  left  Imnk  of  the  river,  depend  upon  the  number  of 
troops  sent?  But  if  she  could  send  over  none  at  all,  she 
was  then  completely  cut  off  from  her  military  posts  there, 
her  right  to  maintain  wliich  had  been  formerly  indirectly 
recognized  by  Polk,  by  his  repeated  commands  to  Taylor 
not  to  molest  them  in  any  way.  If  the  President  had  a  per- 
fectly free  choice  of  inraiis  tor  .lolving  the  jirohlem  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States,  that  is,  if  he  could  have  based 
his  policy  exclusively  upon  considerations  of  expediency, 
then  these  objections  might  be  irrelevant,  although  tliey 
would  necessaj'ily,  under  all  circumstances,  awaken  grave 
doubts  in  the  mind  of  an  impartial  critic,  as  to  whether  the 
President  was  really  so  anxious  to  maintain  peace,  a&  ho  as- 
serted that  he  was.  But  the  policy  of  the  President  had  to 
be  confined  within  the  constitutional  limits  of  bis  power. 
Before  the  question  of  expwlieney  was  tjtkon  into  consid- 
eration, it  was,  therefore,  to  be  dneidcd  whether  Polk  had 
any  sort  of  right  to  declare  that  the  cro&sing  of  the  lUo 


'"You  bave  bf-n  Hdv'rsvd  Ibiii  the  rtt*8i.-mt.'lin^  a  !«rge  Mexican 
nmy  on  the  bonlprs  of  Texns. nn<l  «'ro'i*inj5  iho  Rio  Oronde  with  noon- 
eideruhle  t'or('4>,  will  be  rcgiirded  by  tbe  Kxet^utlve  here  as  un  ftivaftloa 
of  the  United  9lale&,  nud  tb«  cotuinenoement  of  hostilitif^nt.  An  *i> 
leinpt  10  cross  tbnt  river  with  Huch  s  force  will  aImu  be  regardod  in  tl)9 
wmeligUr'     Ibid.  p.  88. 
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Gmude  by  Mexican  troops,  or  un  attempt  at  a  crossing. 
was  an  iuvotiiou  of  tlio  United  States,  and  the  commence- 
uient  of  Lobtilities. 

A  law  of  February  28,  1795,  authorized  the  President 
to  call  out  the  militia  of  the  stites,  in  case  of  an  actual  or 
threjitened  invasion  of  the  United  States. ^  The  Supreme 
Court  had  declared  that  the  law  was  constitutional,  and 
that  the  authority  to  decide  when  the  exigency  had  arisen 
belon;Ted  exclnsivelv  to  the  President,^  From  this  it  has 
been  argued,  that,  whatever  complaints  may  be  jubtly 
made  against  Polk's  policy,  he  can  not  possibly  be  accused 
of  having  acte«i  nnconstitutionally.  Yet,  however  nn- 
queytionublc  this  may  seem  at  first  glance,  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, erroneous.  Evidently,  the  false  statement  of  the 
question  has  led  to  the  error.  It  is  true  that  it  belongs  to 
the  President  alone  to  decide  what  is  an  inv;iflion,  and 
when  an  invasion  is  threatened,  but  never  and  nowhere 
has  the  right  been  given  him  to  decide  alone  what  is  tlie 
United  States,  This  was  the  first  thing  at  issue.  This  was 
the  question  precedent,  which  must  be  properly  decided 
before  the  other  question  could  even  be  raised,  for  the  law 
of  February  28,  1795,  and  the  judicial  decisions  upon  it, 


I  9  •  •  '■  "WhcneTer  Ihe  United  States  shall  be  invaded,  or  be 
Id  imminent  duncpr  of  inrasion  from  any  foreign  nation  or  Indian 
trib<i,  it  ahttll  be  lawful  for  ll»e  President  of  ilie  United  8lnlos  to  call 
foxtii  fiuch  nambcr  or  Ibe  militia  of  tlie  ^inte  or  states  must  convenient 
tn  the  place  of  danger,  or  Hccne  of  action,  as  he  may  Judge  necessary 
(n  repel  tlie  invasion.'*     Stat,  at  L.,  I.,  p.  424. 

»  •  •  •  "We  are  all  of  opinion  that  the  autliorily  to  decide 
whrther  llie  exigency  ha»  uriHCo  belongs  exdosively  to  the  Presidcm, 
and  lh;it  lii*  decision  is  conclusive  upon  all  other  persons."  Manin  v, 
Miiit.  ^nieuion'8  Kcp.,  XII.,  p.  30;  Curtis,  VII..  p.  12.  See,  also, 
Lulher  T.  Btuden,  Howard's  Hep.,  VII.,  p.  1,  Seqq.;  Curtis,  XVIJ^p. 
t,  Seqq.  Of  course  the  President,  oa  commander-in-chief,  may  em- 
ploy thn  regular  Federal  troops  wben  be  is  antborlzed  to  call  out  the 
miUiia. 
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&poke  only  of  the  '*  United  States/'  and  not  of  territories 
which  would  proLahlji  sooner  or  later,  belong  to  the 
United  Suites.  Up  to  this  time,  Texiis  did  not  altogether  m 
belong  to  the  Union,  for  tlie  annexation  had  not  vet  bc»en  W 
perfected.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  was  sufficient! jr 
perfected,  in  substJince  and  form,  to  give  the  Texuns  • 
claim  to  the  protection  of  the  Union.  But  Texas  had  no 
right  t<»  demand  more,  and  the  President  had  no  right  to 
do  more.  Texas  could  be  regarded  i&  part  of  the  Unioz 
only  upon  the  grtmnd  of  the  joint  rtfsolniion  of  Congress, 
This  liad  been  unooiulitionnlly  accepted  by  Texas,  and  waaj 
an  absolutely  binding  instruction  to  the  President  If  i1 
conditions  did  not  plea&e  hiin,  he  was  leA  free  to  altempti 
annexation  by  u  trc^aty,  whicli  gave  him  the  widest  pos-l 
bible  i*oom  for  action.  lie  had  decided  u]>on  the  former! 
method,  and  hitd  tliereby  waived  his  own  right  to  take  thi 
initiative.  Ihit  Congress  had,  in  the  annexation  resolu- 
tions, consented  expressly  only  to  the  incoi-jK>ration  inl 
the  Union  of  tho  territory  rightfully  belonging  to 
Uepviblic  of  Texiui,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  all  misoonfitmcs 
tions,  it  had  furtlier  expressly  reserved  to  the  Fedei 
government  the  right  of  adjusting  idl  |K>sstbIc  qaestlona 
of  boundary  with  other  governments.^  Texas  had,  there- 
fore, by  her  ndoptlon  of  the  annexation  resolutions,  abtui- 
doued  any  cliiim  that  her  *' deelarationd  *'  in  regard  to  thi 
boYmdarics  of  the  Republic,  had  any  binding  force  whi 
ever  upon  the  Union.  The  question  had  been  left  open, 
and  Congress   had   eho^^tl   a   dis[>osition   to  attempt 


I  "  li/tfitt^,  •  •  •  Thai  CVtfisrftM  doM  cioa««>ni  Utst  the  t«rr|J 
lory  pro|(orlj-  Induilml  vUliln,  »n<1  rlsiitAilly  beloofiaf  u>  the  Itopob^ 
tic  <^  T*xm»H  mft.v  \m  KtHi-lnl  Inm  «  new  irtnte,"  mc 

"SaUI  *ta\r  lo  ho  form    '  T  to  tlw  •4li>4iD«Dt  by  tti. 

meat  or  m\\  (\ue*\U\tin  iM  iIiai  m«jr  tri«»  wiifa  otbr 
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"adjustment"  of  it  with  Mexico.  Tlie  final  decision  upon 
it  WHS  not,  acconling  to  the  congtjtutiou,  entrnated  to  the 
Pres-iilciit,  l»ijt  was  rcsei-ved  to  the  "government."  And 
lJu9  is  all  in  full  aecord  with  repeated  official  expressions 
of  former,  as  well  as  of  the  present  executive  power.  We 
Lave  already  heard  that  Calhoun  informed  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment, through  Green,  that  nothing  was  said  in  the  treaty 
of  annexation  on  the  boundary  question,  bccauae  Tyler 
wished  to  settle  ill  controversies  between  the  two  coun- 
tru?a  in  tlie  "most  just  and  liberal"  way.*  ISrairh  31, 
IS45,  Shannon  had  i*e]>eiitt'd  his  stateinent,  in  Polk*snamc, 
nlinost  Word  for  word."  Now,  did  these  assurances  mean 
anything  at  nil,  and  was  the  boundary  question  really  left 
open,  if  Mexico's  attemjit  to  serid  her  forces  across  the 
most  distant  lino  which  could  be  claimed  by  the  United 
States  was  to  be  an  invasion  and  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  while  tlie  Union  forces  were  to  approach  that 
line  as  soon  as  prudence  permitted,  and  were  to  extend 
tlieir  protection  as  far  as  that  line?  If  the  before  men- 
ticmed  restrictions  contained  in  the  annexation  resolutions 
were  honorably  meant,  they  could  mean  only  one  thing — 
that,  in  case  of  their  adoption,  only  the  temtory  actually 
*»ecupied  by  Texans  should  be  considered  as  definitely  an- 
nexed, and  the  possessory  title  to  the  remainder  would  be 
fioltlwl  by  negotiation.  The  accomplliahment  of  Taylor's 
instruction,  'however,  brought  about  a  new  condition  of 
alfairs  in  regard  to  the  posse&Bion  of  the  land,  such  as  had 


»  CHlhouD'8  Works.  V.,  p.  840. 

•"And  here  lie  [ShnnouD)  will  improve  lliis  opportunity  lo  repent 
UiHt  which  he  had  beforn  communiciitod  to  Ihe  government  of  Mevico 
lowli:  thai  tho  Uniletl  Si.Ues  hjw  not  ailoptotl  Ihe  moa>)nre  of  unnexu- 
tion  lu  any  b|iirit  of  hoBliUty  towards  Mexico,  and  tlial  the  I'nhed 
f)ta1^4  are  anxious  to  scUle  all  questions  which  may  ^row  out  of  this 
mcttfciiro,  inc-lucUng  th&t  of  Luundariea,  on  term  the  most  Just  acd 
Ubtiral."     NUos'  Uog.,  LXVIII..  p.  134. 
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never  existed  daring  the  independence  of  Texas.  The 
President  shifted  the  boundaries  into  a  territory,  with 
regard  to  which  the  only  competent  authority  had  pnr- 
posely  postponed  the  decision,  whether  it  belonged  to  the 
Union  or  not.  From  this  bit  of  usurpation  he  then  de- 
duced the  right  to  exercise  over  the  disputed  territory  on 
authority  given  liim  only  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States.  But  the  almost  nnavoidable  result  of  this  wtis 
necessarily  a  collision  with  Mexican  troops,  and  such  a 
collision  tlie  President  now  declared  would  be  "  war." 
And  in  this  way  the  United  States  could  be  suddenly  con- 
fronted with  a  war  witli  Mexico  as  an  ali*eady  existing 
fact,  wiUiout  Congress  having  had  a  word  to  say  in  the 
whole  affair— Congress,  which  alone  has  die  right  of  de- 
claring war. 

One  might  think — Polk  himself  might  have  believed — 
tlmt  he  had  done  enough  to  satisfy  his  sensitive  feeling  of 
duty  ^hen,  despite  his  eai-nest  wish  to  maintain  peace,  bo 
had  deduced  all  these  results  from  the  Texan  law  of  De- 
comber  19,  1836.  But  tlie  instructions  of  August  30 
went  still  a  stop  furtlier.  Not  only  if  war  were  declared, 
but  alHo  in  ca&u  Mexico  should  have  brought  on  on  actual 
state  of  war  by  the  hostile  acts  indicated,  Taylor  was  not 
to  confine  himself  exclusively  to  protecting  Texas,  If  ho 
had  guflioient  force,  he  was  to  cross  the  liio  Grande  and 
«eize  upon  Malamoras  and  other  places,*     Tliebe  direc* 


>  *•  In  ciiso  of  war,  cllhor  doclnrMi  or  made  mnnirest  by  bo«ti1»  arts^ 
youT  tnriiu  objwt  will  bo  Ibo  prolectloo  of  Texas;  but  ilie  par:'u|t  of 
ttkSs  object  will  not  ticcc»*«»\rlly  o^nfin**  rinir  nction  «tlM  ■ -ttu 

tory  of  Toxa».     Moxicn  harlnff  thus  connnrncud  hosill  ajr, 

in  yoar  Jlstt^'lloii,  shuiilil  voit  !  'orco.  lUiJ  bo  iti  a  coudl- 

llon  In  do  w-V  cnw^  ibw  \i\f*  '  -■'•or  rnptrtrp  lhf»  f^rto' 

tUul  puriH>5e,  (Irivo  ilxtn  i|ll 

riv«r.  ftod.  If  dceiuod  t\nHMtrabl«  and  •xpiMlteni,  lAke  nnd  hold 
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Uoiia  explain  wliy  it  had  l>een  tLought  iiecetjhury  to  put 
Taylor  in  puch  coinjMirativcly  excellent  fighting  trim, 
iiltlioii*;li  a  Imndful  of  Texans  had  won  Texan  independ- 
ence at  S:in  Jacinto.  If  tlie  first  gun  shot  was  to  be  the 
BJgnal  for  a  war  of  conqnest,  more  troops  were  certainly 
needed, 

Tlie  instructions  of  August  30  were  crossed  by  a  dis- 
patcii  from  Taylor,  dated  September  6,  uhieJi  announced 
that,  according  to  trustworthy'  reports,  Mexico  was  making 
no  military  preparations  on  the  Kio  Grande,  and  a 
declaration  of  war  was  not  likely,  and  that,  while  he  would 
continue  to  prepare  for  war,  he  wislied  no  volunteers  sent 
him  witJiout  a  requisition,  for  he  probably  would  not  need 
them.*  A  former  American  consul  at  Mutamoras  soon 
gave  Taylor  tho  same  information.  General  Arista  had 
given  this  gentleman  his  solemn  assurance  that  only  small 
parties  of  Mexican  troops  should  be  sent  across  tlie  Rio 
(irande,  and  t!mt  tliey  would  be  sent  only  to  hold  the 
Indians  and  the  buiiigglers  in  check.* 

MOD  of  Mntnmoraa,  and  other  places  3n  the  country.  I  sciucely  need 
U3  8tty  iltac  cQTcrpriscs  of  this  kiud  are  only  to  be  ventured  on  under 
circuinstuuccs  pre»enl)ng  a  fair  probpcct  of  sacce^s."  Kxec.  Doc, 
30lU  Congr.,  Isi  Sess.,  No.  CO,  pp.  68,  S9. 

'  "I  liitv^e  the  honor  to  rejKjrt  lli»t  a  confidfntiiU  n.i^ont,  despntdiod 
fcome  days  since  to  Muliimoriis,  Una  relumed,  and  reports  thiit  no  extra. 
onUaiiry  prepajuliuns  are  going  forward  there ;  that  llio  ;>iirri^OD  doen 
nottieem  to  have  been  increased,  and  that  our  consul  is  of  opinion 
lhej«  will  be  no  doclaration  of  war.  •  •  •  A  body  of  3,000  men 
WM  reported  in  march  to  Matamoras,  but  the  information  is  too  vnguo 
U»  merit  much  confidence.  The  agent,  who  is  intelligent,  and  upon 
whose  statement  u  L^ood  deal  of  rcdtance  may.  I  think,  be  safely  placed, 
Miya  iUhI  tho  lua:^a  of  the  people  with  whoin  be  iiilni^led  id  oppouer]  to 
a  war  w  ith  tw.  •  *  *  I  shall  not  rclaJC  my  exertions  to  j)ropure  for 
arlivo  operations  and  a  state  of  war  with  Mexico.  I  most  express  tho 
bopo  Hint  DO  nillitia  force  ^viI]  bo  ordered  to  Join  me  without  my 
Mquisltioc  for  it.  I  uin  eutirely  conlidont  none  will  be  reijuired." 
ibid.,  pp.  JOS,  100. 

•J.  i).  Mai-ks  U>  Tuylor,  Sept.  2»,  China.  Mexico:    "I    •    •    •    nm 
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In  Wftflhington  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  trustworthi. 
nc68  of  thu«o  tidings.  Quite  a|>art  from  them,  the  Presi- 
liont  and  his  cal>inet  Imd,  by  tliis  time,  come  to  the  conclu- 
eion  that  rit  Itmst  for  tliu  present,  neither  declaration  of  war 
nor  invjwiou  was  to  be  exjjected.  Marcy'a  despatch  of  Oc- 
tober 10,  to  Tnyhir,  expressed  this  foinklj,  but  yet  repeated 
hifl  oixiers  to  iij)proaeh  tlio  Hio  Grande  as  nearly  as  might 
bo.'  The  "threatened  invasion"  now  ehrivels  into  ^*any 
Attempted  incursions,"  vbioh  were  to  be  prevented.  Be*i 
twocn  llie  lines  there  seems  to  glimmer  a  >risb  that  tlio 
General  sliould  C4»n(*i<h;r  any  transfer  of  trooi»  to  the  left 
bcink  o(  the  IJio  Grande  as  uu  "incursion."'  At  least, 
llie  dosijmtdi  feiys  not  a  word  alwnt  the  protection  to  whicb 
tbo  Toxans  wen>  entitled  but  emp'  i-i  of  prime  im* 

jHjrUinoe,  tjie   fact   llial   the  **go\.  ■  of  the  Unile<l 

SUtofi'* — since  when  luul  tlio  President  become  the  govern- 
ment of  tbo  United  Statcel — was  determined  to  maintain< 
Us  claim  U^  the  ItouuiUrj  of  the  Rio  Grande.     How  far] 
this  dir^tod  him  to  go,  or  mnde  it  his  dutj  to  go.  Tajlui 
w«8  Idt   to  decide  for  him^lf.     Tlie  Sccrvtarj  of  Wai 
irUbed  ctxhausUve  Information  as  to  his  plans  and  view»^j 


plonit  to  •*«!•  to  yo«,  Hiat  fyooi  tk#  oiOalaas  wtd  vt«««  W  (Ail 
ftftd*  kifeoWQ  to  m#s  Uk9  OiMMit  of  )C«xl«e  I*  dli^tOMd  to  oaur  into 
»iak«l4e  wmu^Wtftii  vllh  tkio  Vailvvl  Stsias  is  reUtluo  to  ib<  Isxia* 
ibfTv  A»d  ftll  oUmt  MOMvAlmn  i|OMCUie«^  •  •  •  G«MnJ  AiUUk 
|iM^  kit  kvttor  lo  am  ttea  m^  W^  boiU  oT  Htxiam  troo|»  aboaU 
tnm  lk»  Itii  Wak  of  tk*  Wn  Onad* :  ikji  tmij  okaQ  {Mfties,  aoi  uv 
•vr««a  two  kiuMh^  awa*  •Wxbkl  ke  poaalood  Id  ^  «i  br  aa  tke 
<«ft3r  l«ac*Mw  frvm  ika  Hlo  GiaaiWX  «ad  ihaA  tkoj 
4ovt4  KmX$  «o  rrvt4«i  Xmdbrn  6mn^a»i€m»  aa4 

»  K&««!.  Dae^nk  0««r^  t«l  ij^M,  N«il  «.  Nt  8k.  M 
•  rvr%aw^ikoerTai«r«ka»ilnlateniiiaa.arte*.S<fC  U:    •] 
AriaiadaMa  a*  cwr^  waikk  hn^afMt  ikfMiak  IT  k»  ^w^aas^  '-^  -*- 
IW  Itto  an  art!  «ttk  nlifrpriMiiotii  m  m^.*  ttaiW  «»«d  |w;- 
Ui»  M«\kiHO  wtjr  «vrar5  oo  kk*««««*it  ^  tWHtvr.G«Mn.  iaj« 
aryi  attnttf*  W  fi'^ai  kito—UaoJ  tt>aa  tov^— vidr  vfll  vmm.-* 
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ruooinmeuded  hitn  to  be  fully  prepared  for  anj  emergency, 
and  instructed  him  uot  to  wuit  fur  oi-ders  from  Wubhing- 

Tliere  was  no  need  of  this  latt  hint,  to  acquaint  Taylor 
with  what  was  wished  of  hiia,  but  he  was  not  ready  to 
gratify  the  administration  by  pulling  hot  ohesnuts  out  of 
the  coals,  lie  had  already,  on  October  4,  jient  a  despatch 
to  the  AdjiiUmt-Geneml,  ia  which  ho  advised  an  immediate 
advance  to  tlie  Rio  Grande,  provided  this  boundary-line 
was  to  be  the  "ultimatum;"  but  if  this  plan  were  adopted, 
the  wjir  department  would  have  to  order  the  advance,  for  he 
did  not  feel  autliorized  by  his  earlier  instructions  to  take  such 
a  6te]i.*  This  position  was  entirely  correct.  Taylor,  in  his 
official  cajiacity,  hud  nothing  to  do  with  the  political  and 
legal  phatca  of  the  qucbtion;  it  concerned  him  only  from 
the  military  standpoint,  and  from  that  his  advice  was  un- 


•  "You  Deed  not,  Iherefore,  wait  for  directluas  fnuu  Wuahington,  lo 
carry  out  what  roii  may  deem  proper  to  be  done."  Th**  following  pas. 
«go,  too,  porliaps  dosorves  to  bo  quoted:  "It  is  e.xiremely  desirable 
Uial  Uic  sen  coaM,  or  nl  least  llifll  purl  of  it  which  will  be  likely  lo  bo 
visited  by  our  vessels  Id  aid  of  any  contemplated  (!)  mililary  operaUoDti, 
»hoi»ld  be  liolter  known  here  tlmn  it  now  ia." 

*  "  It  19  with  great  deference  that  I  make  any  suggcsttonft  on  topics 
which  mny  lM>come  matter  of  del icntc  ucgotlntinn;  but  if  our  goverU' 
ment,  la  aetlling  the  tiucsllon  of  txiuudar^',  mukea  the  line  of  the  Uio 
Orande  tin  ultimatum  I  cannot  doubt  Hint  the  tK^ttleiucnl  will  be  greatly 
fiirilitaied  and  hastened  by  our  taking  possopsion  at  once  of  one  or  two 
tuitable  points  on  or  quite  near  that  river.  Our  strength  and  stale  of 
jinpparalion  ationld  be  displayed  inn  manner  not  to  be  mistaken.  How- 
ever salutary  may  be  the  effecl  pn.Kluced  upon  the  iKJrUer  people  by 
f\ur  pre «ence  here,  we  Hre  too  far  from  the  fnintier  to  impresi*  the  gov- 
ernment  of  Mexico  with  our  reiidioess  to  vindlcHto,  by  force  of  arms, 
if  uecessary.  our  title  to  the  country  as  far  as  the  Rio  Grande.  •  •  * 
Mpxico  having  made  as  yet  no  jKisitive  declaration  of  war,  or  committed 
atiy  overt  a\.-i  of  hosiilittes,  I  do  nut  feel  ut  liberty,  under  my  instruc- 
tions, particularly  thmto  of  July  V,  to  make  a  furwurd  movement  totho 
Rio  llrande  without  authority  IVom  the  War  Department."  £xe<*.  Dix*., 
aoth  (:tin;;r.  let  ^k»&.,  No.  CO,  pp.  10«,  lOD. 
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qDestjonnbly  sound.  Bat  he  could  not  allow,  und  uu^lil 
not  to  have  allowed,  the  political  ree|>on&ibility  tor  a  ctc*]> 
which  mftde  wnr  praeticidly  cerUiin  to  Ix^  shoved  n\>on  hiiii, 
bj  his  taking  tliat  step  under  vague  antl  general  instruc- 
tions. If  the  President  wi&he<l  tbe  step  to  Ik?  taken,  hu 
vonld  have  to  assume  the  whole  responsibility  for  it  by  an 
express  and  entirely  unnn»biguo«s  coinmnnd. 

The   War  Department,  as  far  as  ean  be  gathered   Iroin 
the  pnldisbed  records,  imswere*!  this  dfsjwtch  by  profound 
and  protracted  silenee.     It  was  ovidently  useless  to  writo] 
further  vurifttions  on  the  tl»eme  wlneh  had  now  been  han- 
dled for  seven  months  in  tbe  instructions  to  Taylor.     Tbol 
energetic  pursuit  of  the  wished-for  end  was  not  checked  I 
for  an  instant  on  this  account,  but  before  the  administra- 
tion decided  to  send  Taylor  the  order  he  require*! — tin 
last  resourcet  to  which   resort  could  be  had  at  any  mo- 
ment— it  wished  to  see  whetlier  llic  i^mc  would  nut  yel 
lend  itself  to  the  original  scJteme,   itlthoii^h   Taylor  de- 
clined to  play  the  trnmp-card  thrust  niM>n  him.     Buchannn 
had  already,  on  the  17th  of  Septemlier,  commissioned  odd 
Black,  a  consul  in  Mexico,  to  enquire   of  the  Mexican 
government  whether  it  wonid  receive  an  "envoy,"  in  onlerl 
to  consider  and  to  try  :o  adjust,  in  a  |»t»aceful  way,  "all"! 
tlie  questions  at  issue.     The  reason  of  this  suggestion  was^ 
according  to   nuchannn,  that  Mexico  seemed  inclined  toj 
resume  diplomiitic  inlcrcourpe,  nnd  the  President  now,  ai*] 
before,  wished  to  soo  tlio  most  hcari-fdt  aad  fViendly 
tiouK  ]>rcvail  l*etween  tlie  two  sister  republics;  1  ucni 

meu-survK,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  OL>j»e  »uccc4^5l*i...j  m..v*  the 
thriNiteucil  invaKiuu,  but  he  wislitnl  to  maintain  pt^oce,  al- 
though ho  waa  prej»ared  for  war.*  It  is  clear  from 
latter  phmse»  tlmt  the  introduction  of  diplomacy  did  ni 


« iMd.,  ^  la. 
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mean  a  cliange  of  front,  but  had  been  part  of  the  plan  of 
operalioiis  from  the  beginning.  Before  tlie  right  hand  of 
the  negotiator  offered.a  treaty,  his  left  was  to  be  able  to 
point  to  an  army,  roidy  for  battle,  encamped  upon  tha 
frontier. 

Pefla  y  Pefia,  Minipterof  Foreign  Affairs,  answered  this 
euggestion,  October  15,  saying  that  Mexico,  although  seri- 
ously wronged  by  the  advance  of  the  United  States  forces 
into  Tcxjis,  was  ready  to  receive  a  "commisbioner"  in  order 
"to  settle  the  present  dispute  in  a  peaceable,  reasonable, 
and  honorable  manner;"  but  as  Mexico  did  not  wish  to  ap- 
pear to  be  acting  under  duress,  thte  United  States  squadron 
then  lying  off  Vera  Cruz  would  have  first  to  be  removed.* 
This  answer  reached  Washington  November  9,  and  Polk 
considered  it  an  acceptance  of  his  pro]>o&ition8.  On  the 
following  day,  he  named  Jolm  Slidell,  of  Louisiana,  as  en- 
voy extrnordinary,  and  gave  him  full  power  to  make  a  final 
settlement  of  all  contested  questions  between  the  two 
powers,  including  those  in  relation  to  boundaries.* 

Had  Polk  by  this  time  come  to  know  that  the  annexa- 
tion resolutions  did  not  decisively  and  irrevocably  make 
the  Tlio  GrunOc  the  boundary  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
event  of  the  incoriX)niiion  of  Texas?  By  no  means.  His 
positi(m  was  precisely  the  same  as  before,  lie  had  al- 
ways wished  to  »* negotiate''^  the  boundary  question  with 
Mexico,  bnt  bis  "ultimatum"  was  now,  and  had  always 
l»een  inten*le<l  to  bo,  that  Moxica  must  yield  to  the  United 
8t4btcs  every  foot  of  land  which  the  United  Slates  claimed. 
If  fehe  would  not  agree  to  this,  then  she  must  hci^self,  in 
Polk's  opinion,  be  responsible  for  tlie  consequences;  and 
the  Litter  would  not  be  light.     It  would  not  bo  his  fault, 


*  Exwi.  Doc..  SOih  Congr.,  1st  Soss^  No.  00,  pp.  16,  17. 
'Suuettm  'A  )lan..  III.,  p.  1500. 
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at  any  rate,  if  she  did  not  have  to  pay  a  licavy  price  for 
haring  learned  ao  ill  the  lesson  tliat  might  makes  right. 
From  the  beginning,  he  had  had  tiiis  possiltility  in  view, 
had  considered  it  the  most  probable  event,  and  had  pre- 
pared everything  to  make  the  best  use  of  it. 

Nevertheless,  the  orders  to  Taylor  to  reduce  "  Matimoras 
and  other  places,"  under  certain  circumstances,  are  no  con- 
vincing proof  tliat  the  President  was  planning  conquests; 
taking  the  offensive  might  be  considered  the  bust  plan  of 
defense.  As  early  as  the  11th  of  July,  Commodore  Connor, 
the  commander  of  the  Gulf  squadron,  had  been  informed  by 
Bancroft  that  the  President  was  determined  to  force 
Mexico  to  conclude  peace,  if  she  declared  war,  by  the  most 
energetic  measures.*  Did  this  menu  that  she  was  to  be 
forced  to  conclude  peace  upon  the  basii*  of  the  Kio  Grande 
boundary-?  Bancroft's  instructions  of  June  24  to  Commo- 
dore Sloat,  who  commanded  the  fleet  on  the  Pacific,  de- 
clared still  more  emphatically  that  tlie  President  wished 
most  earnestly  to  maintain  peace,  and  warned  the  commo- 
dore to  avoid  "everything  which  might  endanger  the  fulfill- 
ment of  this  wish.  Tf,  Jiowcvcr,  Sloat  received  certain  in- 
telligence of  a  declaration  of  war  by  Mexico,  ho  waa  to 
possess  himself  at  once  of  San  Francisco  and  other  porta.* 
If  the  only  thing  desired  was  to  conquer  peace,  it  is  cer- 

«  "Slionid  Mexico  dwUre  wnr,  yon  will  at  onct-di^I^KlL'e  lipr  iroo)>» 
from  nny  post  she  may  have  ensl  of  llio  mouth  of  iho  Del  Nortr;  tako 
pos^s.«ion  of  Tainpiro;  .ind,  if  your  force  is  sufficient,  will  take  U»o 
custle  of  San  Juun  (ITllon.  il  being  the  dotcnninntion  ofthti  I'fosidcnl 
to  preserve  ixiiice,  if  powihlR;  und,  if  wnr  comes,  to  recover  pcnco  by 
Adopting  the  most  prompt  and  epcrgeiic  ineosures."  Exec.  Doc.,  90Ui, 
Congr.  1st  S*»M.,  No.  CO.  p.  238. 

■»'Tlie  Mexican  porta  ou  the  Pacific  nre  n&k}  to  Up  oiy»n  hdcI  d«* 
reDSCleiiB.  If  you  nscrrlnln  wHh  cenninty  ihni  Mexico  ItHs  d*rol.\r<»d 
war  :ij:ainst  llie  United  Stutos,  you  will  nt  once  possess  yoursHf  of  tli« 
port  of  Sao  Kriinci^ro.  nnd  blockade  or  occupy  »ach  other  pons  ajyour 
fbrce  may  permit."     Ihid..  p.  231. 
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tainlj  i^iirpritiing  that  San  Francisco  was  put  fto  promi- 
aeutly  in  the  foregroundj  eince,  according  to  Bancroft's 
own  teetimony,  tliere  whs,  pnictically,  no  connection  be- 
tween California  and  Mexico.*  Mexico's  power  of  ai'med 
resistance,  would,  therefore,  be  least  iin]iaired  by  a  blow  in 
just  this  spot.  But  if  the  immediate  injury  to  Mexico 
from  such  u  seizure  would  be  slight,  tho  seizure  might  be 
of  incalculable  vahie  to  the  United  States,  in  case  the  war  was 
intended  to  do  sometliing  more  than  merely  to  force  Mexico 
to  recognize  the  Rio  Grande  as  tlie  boundary.  If  this  was 
the  ruling  idea  of  the  policy  pursued  at  Washington,  the 
instruction  to  Sloat  is  intelligible  enough.  And  in  the 
light  of  this  consideration,  one  may  easily  see,  too,  why 
Sloat  was  so  strictly  commanded,  in  ciiso  of  a  seizure,  to 
**pr€?&cn'e,  if  possible,  the  most  friendly  relations  with  tlie 
inliahitunts,"  and,  where  he  conld  do  so,  "to  encourage 
tliem  to  adopt  ii  course  of  neutrality." 

The  iustructious  must  be  rend  in  tlie  light  of  preceding 
And  subsequent  events.  If  this  is  done,  no  impartial  critic 
tviu  object  that  this  interpretation  introduces  anything  into 
tbem  wbich  they  do  not  contain,  We  remember  how 
Wise,  uf  Virginia,  deehncd,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  April,  1842,  that  he  would  allot  California  a  place 
where  all  the  power  of  Engliind  c<»uld  not  n^acli  lier,  and  how 
Commodore  Jones  in  October  of  the  same  year  raised  the  stars 
and  stripes  ac  Monterey.  Mexico,  which  had  had  her  wits 
sharpened  by  her  experience  with  Texas,  knew  what  this 
higu  of  tho  times  meant,  All  citizens  of  the  United  States 
in  California  imd  the  neighboring  departments  were  or- 
dered to  leave  the  euuntj^.  When  Waddy  Thompson,  the 
American  ambassador,  was  informed  of  this  order  in  De- 


'  **  A  mnnectir)n  between  CHUfornin.  nnd  even  Soporn,  and  thn  pres. 
mt  ^ovrrnnvvQi  or  Mexico,  i«  eujipOBpd  scarcely  to  exlBt."  Bnscroft  ta 
81  m(.  May  IS.  164C.    Ibid.,  p.  230. 
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cember,  1843.  he  naturally  coinpluined  of  it,  but  effected 
nothing  by  hie  represeiitittiomi  until,  without  beirif^  author- 
ized to  do  so  by  hie  Government,  he  demanded  bis  pass- 
ports, lie  aflei-wards  confessed  that  this  rough  deinounor 
had  cost  him  some  pangs  of  conscience,  for  he  knew  that 
his  protege's  had  prepared  to  repeat  the  drama  of  Texas.* 
The  project  was  not  carried  out  at  the  time,  but  it  was  not! 
given  up.  It  was  merely  postponed  to  a  more  favorable 
opportunity.  In  the  United  States  itself,  longing  eyes 
were  kept  fastened  upon  the  beautiful  land.  From  the 
spring  of  184S,  the  newspapers,  favorable  to  annexation, 
openly  spoke  of  tlie  acquisition  of  California,'  and  on  the 


>  RecoUoctiona  of  Mexico,  pp.  227-282.  "I  confea*  Ihftt  In  taking 
the  high  ground  I  did,  npon  the  order  expellinp:  our  people  fn»ra  CaU- 
furniii,  I  felt  some  compunctioua  visitings;  fori  bad  beea  Informed 
that  a  plot  hnd  been  arruD^^ed,  mid  was  about  beiug  developed  by  the 
Auicricjins  and  uihcr  forcignerb  in  that  depojimcnt,  to  reC-nnct  the 
scenes  of  Texas." 

•  Tlie  yea  OrUana  Courier  wrilca  In  May:  **  Information  In  regard 
to  this  fiivored  |)ortion  of  ilie  glol>e  is  eagerly  anuglit  attor  by  our  ciU- 
xcns,  u9  it  is  declined  ere  long  to  lie  annexed  lo  the  I'niied  8tAloa.'* 
Niles,  LXVIII.,  p.  102.  Livermorc,  The  War  with  Mexico  neviowed, 
pp,  42-50,  prints  several  copies  of  such  artirles.  Webster  writes, 
March  11,  1&45,  to  his  son.  Fletcher:  "But  she  [England]  will. doubt- 
less, now,  lake  care  that  Mexico  bhull  not  cede  CalilorDiu,  nor  any  part 
thereof,  lo  ua.  You  know  my  opinion  to  have  been,  and  It  now  ia, 
that  the  port  of  San  Francisco  would  be  twenty  timea  as  Tiiluable 
to  us  as  all  Texas."  Welwi.'a  Priv.  Correap.,  II.,  p.  204.  I  find  in 
Nilcb'  Keg..  LXX..  p.  207  (June  27.  1840),  taken  from  the  N  alio  mil  In- 
Ullii^enffr,  the  following  noti<wor1hy  statements,  with  regard  to  which. 
uufortunatply,  my  otlier  authorities  leave  me  wholly  in  the  lurch. 
"We  find  Ihe  subjoined  intore«ling  statement  in  the  Washington  cor- 
respondence of  the  Sttrth  Amtrican,  How  fax  the  particulars  of  thft 
siatemeni  ntay  be  ac^urftie,  we  cannot  bay;  but  thai  it  was  Mr.  Wet)- 
Bter's  piir]Hwe.  in  1842.  under  the  t^tinction  of  the  then  President,  lo  oh- 
tiiiit  by  pnaceuble  cession  from  Mexico,  llie  port  of  San  FranrlMro.  and 
that  ihi;i  purpose  was  mode  known  to  Lord  A&hburion  and  Lord  Aber. 
deen,  and  met  no  opposition  in  Uio^e  quarters,  we  believe  to  be  entirely 
true,    We  doubt,  however,  whether  any  formal  propositjon  was  laid 
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15th  of  Deceinbor  Cass  expressed  in  the  Senate  his  hope 
that  the  Admlni&tmtioa  would  bring  tljis  to  pu5s.> 

Was  this  stfitemont  a  mere  shot  in  tlie  air,  which, 
wholly  by  chance,  hit  the  mark?  Cass's  position  in  the 
Senate  was  too  important  to  permit  of  his  giving  expres- 
sion to  such  ideas  liglitly,  and  he  had  shown  himself  at  other 
times  too  deeply  versed  in  the  policy  of  the  President  to 
let  it  seem  improbable  that  lie  had,  on  this  occasion,  l>eon  in- 
formed of  Polk's  plans  and  wishes.  And  the  acrpiisition 
of  California  was,  by  this  time  no  longer  a  mere  wish  of 
Polk,  bat  his  steadfast  plan,  which  had  already  reached 
the  lirst  stage  of  its  accomplishment.  The  instructions  to 
Slidell,  whidi  the  President  refused  to  communicate  oliici- 
illy  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  two  years  afterwards, 
Lad  quickly  found  their  way  into  the  public  press,  and 
bad  laid  bare  Polk's  policy  to  the  light.  The  President 
thoughthe  had,  in  the  old  claims  against  lilexico,  an  excellent 
means  of  rouching  a  settlement  on  the  boundary  question.* 

before  the  comtninees  of  the  two  Hoiisea.  The  state  of  thln^  in  1842 
was  not  favorublp  to  the  united  action  of  the  difreront  branches  of  the 
liovernniPDt,  on  huch  ft  subject."  In  the  CDirespondonce  of  Ihe  North 
American  of  June  17(h.  1S40,  referred  lo,  we  Hod:  That  uf\er  a  satis* 
fwtory  answer  had  been  given  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  "conferences  were 
then  held  with  Mr.  Almonte,  tbe  Mexican  mini&tcr.  At  first  he  de- 
clined to  receive  the  suggestion,  but  gradually  gave  way  lo  (he  weit^'ht 
of  Argument  and  inducement  which  were  presented.  Fiually,  Mr. 
Webster  succeeded  so  ftir  in  these  iiironutU  necoliations  iis  to  lay  the 
subject  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  liolalions  of  the  two 
Houses." 

'  "If  thla  Administration  conld  crown  its  labor  of  acquisition  •  • 
*  by  the  peaceful  annexation  of  California,  it  would  secure  imperlah- 
able  honor  for  ititelf.  and  would  command  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the 
whole  country."  Deb.  of  Congr.,  XV.,  p.  374.  Yancey  s-iid  distinctly: 
**'We  Rre  on  the  point,  too,  of  purchasing  the  magnificent  territory  of 
Collforniri."     Ibid,,  p.  316. 

I  •*  Korluniilely,  the  joint  resoluliun  of  Congress  for  annexing  Texas 
to  the  United  States,  prescntu  the  means  of  eaiiafying  these  claims,  in 
perfect  convistency  with  the  interests  u  well  as  the  honor  of  both  Ko- 
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Mexico  hud,  he  consideretl,  an  exrolieiit  opptH'tuinty  thufi 
afforded  to  her  to  rid  lierself  Bniilly  of  this  burden  and  to 
earn  a  considerable  sum  of  money  besides.  Folk's  liberal 
ofler  was  that  the  United  States  would  itself  pay  the 
AmericHu  claimants  and  wuuld  iH'.sIdea  pay  Mexico 
85,000,000  for  New  Moxico,  or  would  assume  the  claims 
and  pay  §25,000,000  bcsidc'S  for  New  Mexico  and  Califor- 


nia. 


Tliifl  construction  of  the  annexation   resolutii.tns  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  glittering  example  the  history  of  the  world  af- 
fords of  skill  in  interpretation.     Slidell  was  to  opeu  ne^- 
tiations  u]>on  the  question,  not  as  to  whether  the  Nueces 
or  the  Rio  Grande,  but  as  to  whetlier  the  Rio  Grande  or  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  should  be  the  boundar3\    If  Mexico  had  been 
willing  to  regard  the  matter  from  the  tradesman's  stand- 
point, she  Would  probably  have  done  well  to  accept  the 
ofier,  for  she  certainly  had  scant  chance  of  defending  thcsOi 
territories  permanently  from  her  too  powerful  neighbor,  if  | 
the  latter  were  once  determined  to  annex  thorn.    But  Mexico! 
would  have  had  to  have  lost  the  last  traces  of  honor  if  hhe 
had  now,  after  re[)eatedly  declaring  that  the  annexation  of  i 
Texas  would  necessarily  be  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of] 
war,  voluntarily  surrendered  an  additional  and  boundlL^sdj 
territory  to  the  United  States  for  base  gold,  even  if  Polk's^ 
offer  had  been  increased  a  hundred  fold.     An  nnmea^iured, 
sensitive  pride,  was  the  one  thing  wliich  this  unhappy  peopl^i 
had  preserved  uniinj>«ire<l  through  their  endless  civil  wars. 
It  was  mnch,  very  much,  that  Mexico,  conscious  of  her  weak-' 

publics.  It  has  reserved  to  ibU  GnTenimftnt  the  ailjii.ttment  *of  ftll, 
qii«tsiioDs  or  Itoundury  Dial  mny  arise  with  oth«r  govoriueaUk* 
que^ti(>|]  of  hnurulary  mny,  Ui^refure.  be  ad,)usied  iu  «uch  a  mnnner 
tweeu  tlietwo  Urpublieb  asi  iu  ciut  the  burdru  of  dubt  duo  to  Aiiiorican^ 
rlftiinnntA  on  tb^ir  own  Oov«TftmoDi^  whilst  it  will  do  uo  Injury  (o; 
MtfXic'i."  Sliil«?ll'8  iDfc<UtictiouB.  Nov.  lOib.  IMS.  Exec  Doc..  SOthi 
Con^,  1«t  Scs»..  V  -I.  VIII.,  No.  «9.  jip.  a7.  8a 
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m?88,  hftd  decided  to  Bubmit  quietly  to  the  juuuxation  of 
Texaf.,  giving  herself  only  the  idle  cornfort  of  pompous 
plirases  and  high-sounding  protcstfl.  And  that  she  had 
wrung  this  hanl  resolve  from  her  pride  was  admitted  even 
bv  fanatic  St»utherners.*  But  no  Mexieau  irovemment 
could  yield  a  single  incli  further,  for  even  if  it  hud  w*ishe<i 
to  do  so,  tlie  thing  would  have  become  impossible  tlte  In- 
stant it  was  attempted. 

It  seeius  incredible  that  Polk  and  Ids  cabinet  knew  bo 
little  of  the  Mexican  character  tliat  they  could  honestly 
doubt  this.'  And  yet  Slidell's  mission  waR  cerl^iinly  not 
a  mere  &ham,  designed  only  to  tlirow  dust  in  the  eyes  of 
tlie  people,  and  hide  the  real  views  of  the  President;  for, 
in  the  tirst  place,  the  offered  bargains  were  not  intended 
to  be  communicated  t^  the  people;*  and,  (secondly,  Slidell 

*"The  Mexicans,  noiwithstanUing  ihtir  Taunts  anil  threats,  were 
ilec)d«d  to  ahiuiilou  tlio  lerrilorj  tlioy  reuarded  tm  'VvKna  proper,  luid 
wtto  pro|*/irod  to  treat  for  lliiit  portiou  which  we  rei^arded  os  the  trno 
houodnri'.  IJii!  ilioy,  the  people,  not  the  govemmcut  only.-woro  firiuly 
deoidvd  tio!  lo  mix  up  any  lesa  imporlnnt  qacHlion  with  wh:il  involved 
a  matter  tuurhing  Liieir  nuiiunul  honor."  Vc  Bow  Commcrclftl  Kc- 
»lcw,  Ui  Sor,  Vol.  II..  p.  -n.    (July,  lyw.) 

■  fliirhiinfin  iMiy-:!  in  lii^  iiislruciions  lo  Slidell.  Nov.  KUli:  "Your 
mifr^int)  Id  (inn  of  the  moi^  delit-nto  nnd  linpcfrtaiil  whiiti  hae  over  hi^eo 
confldKl  til  A  i.di)2en  of  ibo  UuiImI  HihIuh.  Tlici  pi'vplc  to  whom  you 
will  be  Bent  aru  pruverb'tully  jcaluusf  uud  lliey  huvo  been  irritated 
upitngt  thi^  I'ulivil  StAtc0  by  recent  events  And  the  iotrignefl  of  foteign 
poirers.  To  o^ncilinte  iheir  irood  will  is  indispentoihle  to  your  sue, 
c«*.  I  neerl  not  warn  yow  iif^ninst  wonnding  their  national  TKniiy." 
Kxec  rKM.'..  yuih  C^ugr..  U\  Sev^.  Vol.  VIII..  No  im,  p.  43. 

'  Tlir-y  w^rf*  !i«nvovf.r,  iit  once  a  public  jccret.  Even  among  tho 
l»ev'  .  of  ihe  proHS  ihprc  were  persona  ereduloui*  enough 

lo  1  '-  had  rtJitnd  »  w«y  to«olve  tho  problem  Of  Ihc  tjiinrrel 

Willi  Atrxi<*o  bately,  and  in  a  mnnner  agreeable  to  both  parlien.  Nile»' 
U«g.  (LXIX.,  p.  .4-1),  writer,  iu  Dec,,  IHo:  ""Willi  earnewttK-**  from 
IJine  to  time  we  have  urged  tho  adoption  of  the  eoiirse  now  piirr^ued 
If?  tho  ndmint*itratioD  In  rolulion  lo  these  dltHcultins,  and  us  ntten 
•'»Iirc»*ed  the  confidence  that  If  it  were  .-ulopied  tho  obvious  iuterei»ij 
"t  tHitb  countries  would  at  once  lead  lo  an  nmicabk*  adjuslment.  *  *  * 
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had  been  instructed  to  use  great  forbearance  in  ordiir  to 
accomplish  the  chief  aim  of  his  mission.^  He  did  not, 
however,  cherish  any  very  great  expectntionB  of  snocosSj 
and  tlierefore  he  kept  everj* thing  ready  in  Texas  to  spring 
the  mine  in  case  diplomacy  did  not  succeed.  If  diplo- 
macy did  conduct  him  to  his  goal,  he  waa  content;  bnt  if 
uot,  he  was  then  iirevocahly  resolved  to  **  force  a  crisis,"* 
as  tlie  New  York  Courier  put  it  in  January,  1816. 

Of  all  this,  not  only  the  great  public,  but  Congresft 
itself,  knew  nothing.  The  belief  which  Webster  expressed 
during  the  first  days  of  the  new  administration,  that  Polk 


Mexico  has  every  inducement  to  preserve  peace  wilh  llie  United 
fttAtefi  if  fllie  cnn  do  bo  witl)  honor  and  Biifety.  Her  government  is 
be&vily  to  debt  to  citixeos  of  other  countries  as  vetl  \\a  to  the  Unttod 
States,  .lud  without  the  means  to  meet  thuse  obUgaUons.  This  Uuilcd 
^>tate9  wmild  be  exceedingly  glad  to  obtain  suitable  ports  upon  llie 
Pticific  tor  the  acoonimodatlon  of  ber  Bblppiog  in  that  sea.  nnd  would 
not  hesitate  to  give  a  liberal  consideration  for  territory  thpre.  which 
Mexico  tiuds  it  now  exceedingly  dlfllcult  to  retain  cveq  a  &rinblance 
of  nutliority  ovor  No  man  can  shut  hia  eyes  to  Uie  rebultv  oMhv  cur- 
rent of  omignition.  now  but  commencing,  bnt  which  will  be  as  impet- 
uous and  overwhelming  as  hiis  been  the  wave  of  emijrration  for  th» 
last  century  fVom  eabt  to  west,  and  which  no  human  power  could  have 
arretted,  and  wbicb  it  would  be  but  fully  now  tu  mtunipt  to  arrest 
The  Mt^xican  govornrnftnt  cunnot  fail  to  apprpcitiie  the  progress,  and 
would  be  unwise  not  to  nxiiil  itself  of  a  price  now  lor  what  in  a  very 
abort  lime  would  inevitably  pass  ttom  her  control.  wheilu>r  she  would 
or  no.  That  our  new  ouvoy  to  Moxico  carried  with  him  InauuciiouH 
of  ample  rtcupe  lo  embrace  the  translej'  of  territory  nlluded  to,  and  to 
allow  a  gfneroij!'  con«ideralioii  for  it.  we  conwidi^red  beyond  doubt, 
from  the  moment  it  was  known  that  he  bad  been  appointed.** 

i"Your  Inatructiona  direct  me  tu  bear  and  forl.ieiLr  much  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  ilie  great  object  of  my  mission."  Slidelt  tu 
Buchanan.  Dec.  17.  1843.  Exec.  Ptic,  30th  Congr^  lal  Seas.,  No.  60,  p. 
35.     (ItMQ  19  of  course  a  misprint.) 

*  **  We  hope  our  government  will  promptly  fbrce  onr  Mexican  affatn 
to  a  crt&U-** 
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would  be  afraid  to  provoke  a  war,^  tlms  still  seemed  well 
founded,  at  least  to  all  those  who  wished  peace  to  be  main- 
tained. 

> "  That  Mr.  Polk  and  his  cabinet  will  desire  to  keep  the  peace, 
there  is  no  douht.  The  responsibility  of  having  provoked  war  by  their 
scheme  of  annexation  is  what  they  would  greatly  dread."  Webster  to 
Fletcher  Webster,  Wash.,  March  11, 1845.  Webster's  Priv.  Corresp^ 
11.,  p.  208. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
Stgns  of  tbk  Tikrs, 

Joseph  Story,  ■who  followed  with  a  care  full  of  appre- 
hension the  course  of  the  question  of  annexation,  through 
all  the  phases  of  its  development,  had  already  written  his 
son,  January  25, 1845:  "  However,  the  present  crisis  will 
soon  be  forgotten  and  forgiven  by  the  people,  and  we  shall 
go  on  as  we  may  until  by  some  convTilsion  we  come  to  a 
full  stop.  When  that  will  bo,  I  pretend  not  to  prophesy. 
You  may  live  to  be  a  witness  of  it.">  The  great  jurist 
did  not  deceive  himself.  Every  word  of  these  sentences 
found  its  fulfillment. 

High  OS  the  fiood  of  excitement  had  risen,  qnickly  did 
the  waters  ebb  back,  when  the  resolutions  for  annexation 
had  been  adopted  by  both  houses  of  Congress.  Here 
comfort  was  lound  in  the  reflection  that  apart  from  the 
slavery  question,  the  acquisition  opened  glowing  pros- 
pects for  the  future.  There,  men  followed  the  impulse  of 
the  national  temperament,  which  never  finds  niucli  pleas- 
ure in  looking  back,  and  would  rather  live  in  to-day  and 
to-morrow  than  grieve  over  yesterday.  And  almost  every- 
where men  saw  in  the  conclusions  of  the  lawful  authori- 
ties of  the  land  the  irrevocable  deeipion  of  the  qnesrir>n, 
and  rejoiced  in  rest  after  the  hot  struggle. 

Even  in  Massachusetts  atfairs  immediately  uKtriimoiI  an 
pR^icntially  difl'<;rent  aspect.  As  the  J!Hmr&  oi'  a  burning' 
lioutie  rise  highest  to  heaven  at  the  iuHtant  of  its  coilapBi^ 


ij08.  Siory  to  WUUnin  W.  Slory. 

StOT}*.  II..  p.  Oil. 
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but  at  the  next  moment  sink  bo  low  tliat  the  BpectatorB 
look  on  the  dia])lay  as  ended,  and  begin  to  scatter,  so  the 
Legislature  declared,  it  is  true,  immediately  al\er  the  an- 
nexation resolution8  had  received  the  approval  of  the 
President,  that  it  could  not  recognize  them  as  lawful  and 
binding;  but  many  members  evidently  voted  unwillingly 
for  tlie  resolution  which  Charles  Francis  Adams  reported.' 
Many  of  the  most  distinguislieti  and  influential  Wliigs, 
euch  as  Ex-Governor  Daviti,  Winthrop,  and  Nathan  Apple- 
ton,  refused  to  take  part  in  any  fiirtiier  agitation  against 
the  annexation.  If  the  aggrei^^ive  policy  of  the  slavoc- 
racy  had  for  a  short  time  had  a  consolidating  effect  upon 
tlie  party,  and,  in  regaixl  to  this  one  question,  Imd  more  or 
less  broken  down  the  barriers  between  it  and  a  part  of  the 
Democracy,  it  now  led  to  further  friction,  which  was  of 
no  Bmall  signiticance  on  account  of  the  already  existing 
lack  of  cohesion  in  the  party.'  While  tlie  more  conserv- 
ative elements  stepped  aside,  anxious  and  out  itf  huriior, 
the  more  determinwi  and  belligerent  spirits  drew  nearer  to 
the  Abolitionists.  Tlius,  not  only  did  Story's  ex]>ectation 
tiiat  the  great  majority  of  the  people  would  soon  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  fact  of  annexation,  begin  to  be  fulfilled,  even 


'  Wilimn,  History  of  the  Rise  ivaJ  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in 
AmeHoft.  I.,  p.  (\iW. 

•  A  Janus  snid,  October,  1821,  to  uo  unti-Texaa  convention:  "We 
fought  the  battle  last  year,  and  lost  it;  and  I  will  not  utiy  why  wu  lost 
It  But  I  will  srtv  that  your  own  situniion  ia  tiwing  lo  your  own  parly 
divisions;  and  I  will  add  that  unlo?*a  ynu  can  apri'e  In  act  together, 
you  will  always  be  defeatetl  in  like  uianopr.  LtMik  at  Massacliusctls. 
<llvidL«d  loto  I  do  not  know  bow  many  |uirtios.  and  then  look  al  the 
South,  united  iu  all  ihut  concerns  slavery  as  the  heart  of  one**  Ibid^ 
p.  044.  As  early  as  the  4th  of  Januar>'  Story  hnd  written  to  8.  rireen- 
leaf:  "I  bare  beon  not  a  Utile  vexfd  with  the  divieifin  among  the 
WhJgs  in  Bobton.  It  iLr>;iios  fU  for  our  future  prospeots,  and  1  could 
111  afford  at  this  moment  to  have  our  atrcngth  imitaired,  or  union 
Urokea.'*    Life  and  Letters  of  Joa.  Hlory,  11^  p.  OIL 
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ia  Ma&simLusetts;  but  bere,  also,  tbere  were  Bigns  that  t 
otber  piirt  of  his  prophecy  would  soon  be  uuule  true:  that 
is,  that  the  repose  would  be  deceitful,  and  that  new  and 
more  riolent  convulaionB  would  have  to  be  met. 

The  sinking  back  of  the  people  into  their  ordinary  every 
day  frame  of  mind,  of  conrse  necessarily  influenced  the 
mode  of  warfare  of  the  little  minority  who  would  not  yet 
abandon  the  field.  Ilowever  displeased  they  were  with 
Appleton's  saying  that  it  was  not  good  policy,  aad  was 
a  waste  of  strength  to  struggle  for  the  impossible,* 
they  could  not  blind  themselves  to  the  fact  that  it  really 
was  impossible  to  hinder  annexation  now.  In  all  their 
steps  there  appears  the  confused  and  depressing  conscions- 
ness  that  their  thrusts  were  blows  in  the  air.  lint  they 
struck  still  stronger  blows,  only  ptitting  aside  the  concrete 
question  which  lay  immediately  before  them,  and  satisfy- 
ing themselves  with  the  defense  of  the  great  general  prin- 
ciples which  lay  at  its  foundation.  And  in  regard  to  these, 
the  people  had  not  fallen  into  apathy.  The  long  stniggle 
over  annexation  had  opened  many  eyes  which  had  hitherto 
been  struok  with  blindness.  The  thorn  of  the  political 
rule  of  the  slave  holding  interest  had  ]>een  pressed  deeper 
into  the  flesh  of  many,  and  a  still  greater  number,  by  a 
louder  and  clearer  c^jndemnatiou  of  slavery  "  in  principle," 
sought  refuge  from  their  own  consciences  for  having  al- 
lowed or  helped  the  slavocracy  again  to  wiji  a  victory. 

It  made  a  great  impression  that  now  an  enemy  of  the 
slavocrucy  arose  in  its  ovnx  camp,  an  enemy  who  had  the 

l^Icaimot  take  part  In  tbia  Texas  morcmont.  For  ull  practical 
pnrpua(!<fl>  (u  f ar  aa  tbe  people  are  conceriKH].  I  consider  Uie  i|Ue<)iion 
US  settled.  I  Uave  opposetl  it,  and  contrlbutod  funds  to  oppose  h  so 
long  MS  there  npp«nrc<l  a  chance  of  provouihig  it  MxsnarhiiKettd  baa 
done  li(*r  duly,  and  \n*r  «enator»  and  ropresentntlvea  will  continue  to 
do  thoirs.  Btn'ond  ihnt  I  cannot  tiilnl;  ]i  good  policy  xo  wtwte  our 
etfon^  uiwn  llie  iiniKJo^ible.*'     Wllsuu,  I.  c,  p.  044^ 


I 
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crtumge  to  prcivch  in  that  cnrnp  a  crneade  again^st  it  with 
jw  rnucJi  recklessness  as  if  he  i^toofl  in  Faneuil  Ilall.  Cas- 
hiuift  M.  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  a  rchitlve  of  Henry  Clay,  and 
hiinst»lf  a  slave  holder,  had  become  at  Yale  College,  in  op- 
position to  the  numerons  *•  northern  men  with  southern 
principles,"  a  southern  man  with  nortliern  prineiplef*.  * 
He  iiiftdehispoliticul  dehut  in  the  iStiite  Legislature  (1835) 
by  a  proposition  to  introduce  :nto  Kentucky  a  general  free 
school  system  on  the  plan  of  tlit*  common  school  system  of 
the  nortlieni  stateB,  bnt  he  had  to  eonfeKs  that  the  quag- 
mire of  slavery  could  not  sustain  Ihifi  broadoat  and  liuest 
foundation  of  free  institutions.*  He  beg:in  his  open  cam- 
paign agaiuHt  slavery  in  18-il,  wlu;n  the  chainpioub  of  the 
clave  holding  interest  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  law  of 
1833,  wliich  fiirbftde  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the 
t»tute.  He  had  been  chosen  to  the  Legislature  u])on  this 
issue,  altlioiigh  his  opjH»nent  was  a  tdentod  and  very 
wwdthy  young  man,  of  distinguished  family,  and  the 
number  of  slaves  in  his  county  was  very  great.  Yet,  de- 
spite thi^.  his  opponents  had  no  reason  for  being  so  sur- 
prised and  angry,  for  Clay  really  ('hainpi<nu'd  tlie  inlercista 


*  He  himseir  prote«iod  once  agaiaat  this  cbaracterization.  but  it  is 
DercnliQlcss  just. 

•  Tlirec  years  later,  indeed,  a  common  school  law  wus  passed,  bat, 
Clay  declnrefi,  '*  before  1840  I  was  firmly  convinced  that  nnivfirsal  edu- 
VDliun  in  a  slave  stnto  was  impossible  I"  The  Writ'mgfe  of  Cussius  Mar- 
colliw  Clfiy,  erlitod  by  II.  Greeley,  p.  175.  IP  is  true,  its  late  as  1841,  in 
the  StatL'  Lei^isluture,  he  t'-1mllenged  Ctilboun,  lUe  repro^tontatlve  of 
Breckenriilire  coimty,  and  the  loader  of  the  slavotTut.s:  **  Let  him  tell 
iw  airnin,  afi  we  have  l»eftn  udd  beior**,  fliai  »lafery  isUiKla  In  the  way 
uf  rdticulion:  let  bim  be  cl>n:^i^lent:  let  bim  bring  in  a  bill,  as  I  am 
told  he  threatens  to  do,  to  alroltah  ibe  common  school  system:  let  him 
moDopolixe  Uie  beaming  as  well  as  tlie  wealth  of  the  country."  (Ibid.,  p. 
7.V)  But  in  April,  l»+4,  he  i»  oblitred  to  confess  complainingly :  "  To 
tbls  inaigDificant  minority  [of  slaveholders]  we  have  sacrificed  commoa 
KhoolB — we  cannot  aaslaLn  tbem  "     Ibid.,  p.  141. 
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of  the  elavc  bolders  as  well  as  the  slftle,  since  the  price  of 
slaves  inuBt  evidently  have  fallen  if  their  importHtion  had 
lieen  peniuttci.!.  He  wha  atuickcd  in  siitrh  tlireatcniug  tonea 
as  nn  abolitiunist  that  he  denounced  with  bcom  the  vain  at- 
teinptb  to  frighten  him  by  tiireiits  or  bowie  knives;  and, yet, 
he  himself  presented  to  the  abolitionists  a  ecurcely  le*» 
rugged  front  than  hiti  mobt  violent  adv^rfcuries.*  lie  held 
himself  on  the  defeu&ive  against  both  sides  with  tlie  aauie 
exclusiveneteb,  but  w  ith  the  sjuue  decision.  Against  the  alio- 
litionia'ts  Jie  api>eulc'd  to  the  legal  rights  of  the  slave  Ijolder, 
and  on  the  etiiical  side  of  the  question,  he  demanded  freo- 
dom  of  conseience.  Against  the  slave  hohlers,  he  songht 
to  prevent  any  kind  of  a  change  in  the  limits  set  to  slavery 
by  the  constitution,  the  law,  and  the  public  will,  because, 
from  every  point  of  view,  it  influenced  for  the  bad  the 
development  of  the  state." 

A  thoroughly  honorable  and  deeply  moral  nature,  like 
tliat  of  Cuh^ius  M.  Clay,  could  not  long  remain  in  such 
an  ambiguous  |>osition.  He  was  never  a  dear  thinker. 
His  impelling  force  was,  and  remained,  feeling,  which  re- 
aclcd,  on  every  htiinnlub,  too  vigorously  not  to  involve  him 
often  in  glaring  inconsistencies,  both  in  his  thoughtsi  and 
acts.  But  foruiiiil  he  had  lo go, Ix^cause  the c* niflict  between 
slavery  and  freedom  went  on  developing  without  a  check. 
In   the  struggle  against  the  annexation  of  Texas,  he  stood 


1  A»  lale  us  Dece[nl»er.n843,  tie  says:  "They  [Uie  abolitionists]  «!« 
ftfw  inderd,  ant)  tleserve,  08  they  receive,  the  exrrrMino  of  good  mon 
in  hoUi  Thi*  north  tinrl  the  south."     Ibid.,  pp.  87.  **H. 

>  "  I  Aiu  no  refornior  of  govcrnTnHnt»>.  I  IvaveMavory  wbpro  I  found 
H.  Il  is  not  a  matter  of  fon«'ienrc'  with  mi",  1  prcs*  it  not  iiiH.in  Ibtt 
coDftcJ^nro^'if  (it hers;  'let  liini  who  formed  (he  Iketirt  Jiidir(*nr  it  iilone.* 
I  tidiuit.  with  the  gentleniim  [rnllioun],  the  «nli<)Uity  of  Mwron-.  tltai 
it  liw  existed  iVoin  time  immcmoriul  to  tii**  pr».'w»iit  day  ;  yel,  fir.  In  all 
tlinl  lime  I  flad  uothinp  to  commend  it,  nt  n  *w>nrt'e  of  wenlth,  of  ginry, 
or  of  bninnnity"     The  Wrilinp*  of  CtiMiiis  MarrelliM  fifty,  e^iitpd  fcijr 
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among  the  first,  and  Lis  method  of  lighting  wag  well 
adapted  to  make  him  the  best  hatcni  mtin  in  the  tiouth.  It 
might  have  been  easy  to  forgive  him  for  trjing  in  Keu- 
tiicky,  with  his  paesiotiiite,  glowing  eloquence,  to  open  the 
ejes  of  the  people  to  the  great  evil  which  shivery  was  to 
the  south;  for  nieu  had  to  recognizcj  against  their  will,  the 
oourage  of  the  man, and  they  tlnmglit  that  tiiej  could  regard 
his  dennnciations  as  pi'aeticallj  harmless  declamation,  us 
long  as  they  could  answ<T  liitn  with  the  question:  Are  you 
not.  a  blave  holder  yonrBcdf?  At  home  they  told  each 
other  home  truths  tiow  and  then,  and  made  much  less  ado 
tiliout  them  than  was  made  over  much  more  harmless  criti- 
cisms from  northern  mouthH.  Every  sudi  saying,  indei^], 
found  its  way  into  the  northern  press  as  surely  as  if  it  had 
been  said  upon  that  sideof  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  but  it  was 
supposed  that  tlie  north  should  not  and  could  not  use  such 
family  conlidenccs  to  attain  its  ends.  It,  therefore,  seemed 
a  sort  of  treason  and  base,  when  Clay  now  traveled  through 
the  northern  states,  and  there,  before  the  forum  of  the 
stninger  and  the  enemy,  with  the  same  recklessness  as  if 
at  home  cried  out  his  complaints  against  slavery  and  the 
slavocracy.  That  he  was  zealously  agitating  at  the  same 
time  for  the  election  of  Henry  Clay  to  the  Presidency, 
served  ratlicr  to  increaae  than  to  diminish  Iiis  guilt,  in  tlie 
eyes  of  tlie  southern  AVhigs,  from  whom  he  might  else 
have  expected  a  milder  condemnation  than  from  the  Dem- 
ocrats. Even  if  Henry  Clay  had  really  been  as  determined 
an  ujifKinent  of  annexation  as  his  cousin  a^iserted,  and  if 
all  the  southern  Whigs  had  shared  these  views  of  their 
leader,  yet  his  praise,  from  such  a  mouth,  could  only 
have  hurt  his  cause  in  the  south,  for  thei-e,  by  this  time, 
Cassins  M.  Clay  was  genemlly  hold  to  l)e  an  al)oli- 
tionist.^ 

>  "WliilM  I  was  battling  Id  the  north,  in  a  triaogular  flKhl,  wilii 
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Hl«  cup  WR8  well  nigh  full  when  he  returned  to  K»aj- 
tucky  after  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  Jlre!^idential  elec- 
tion. But  lie  spoke  in  a  far  more  impressive  tone,  and  his 
war-crj  luid  now  quite  another  sound  in  the  curs  of  his 
hearers,  because  he  had  strengthened  the  creed  which  his 
lips  professed,  bj  his  acts,  and  had  given  fretHKnn  to  bis 
own  shives.  lie  now  formally  subiniUed  to  the  whole 
**  people  of  Kentucky,"  his  confession  of  faitb  iumimJdress; 
**  I  proudly  aver  myself  the  etenial  enemy  of  slnvery,"  and 
"Kentucky  must  be  free,"*— these  two  sentences  give  its 
substance.  lie  would  no  longer  be  contented  with  attack- 
ing slavery  at  one  point  or  another,  but,  as  for  as  coucenicd 
his  own  state,  would  open  tire  against  the  evil,  along  the 
whole  line,  and  would  end  the  btniggle  only  with  lU  do- 
btruction.  The  slavocraey  could  not  disregard  this  declar- 
ation of  war,  with  ironical  laughter,  for  the  "ami  I  tcill 
be  heard,"  with  which  Gurriton  had  come  In^forc  the  |)eopli% 
hud  shown  too  conclusively  what  a  i>oucr  a  lliurougUIy  con- 
vinced man  was;  and  the  proof  of  Clay^s  assertion  that 
Kentucky  had  not  the  same  interest  as  the  planter  states 
in  the  maintenance  of  slavery,  and  that  the  96  per  cent, 
of  her  people  who  were  not  slave  holders,  had  the  highest 
interest  in  the  ahoUtion  of  slavery,  was  too  easy  and  too 
clear,  not  to  cause  them  to  fear  lest  his  arguments  should 
gradually  make  their  way.  As  he  now  turned  without 
delay  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  programme  it  quickly 
appeared  tliat  he  was  not  pouring  water  into  a  sieve. 

Whige,  AbolUloniBte,  Bad  Ocmocruts,  fur  the  iKmtuIaie  Ibat'wh&t  Uie 
law  tnnkeft  property,  id  properly.'  and  that  all  eood  cUi:rens  ahoaltS 
abido  ilio  law.  liU  tbey  can,  in  a  lc*irii1  and  conatitntinnAl  n^jtnriftr,  c^m. 
forto  U  to  Micifronscicntioiis  siniidard  of  morality  ;  Die  M.tuihvni  prow 
wa8  dentmucing:  uie  na  wijtliln^  to  employ  Uie  army  and  navy  of  Ihd 
V'niiod  Stiller  in  Uie  liberation  uf  the  alavea."  Address  to  tb«  Ptoople 
of  Kenlurky,  lUid.«  p.  173. 
I  Ibld^  pp.  174-183. 
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Jnne  3,  1845,  there  appeare<l  at  Lexington  the  first 
rnimber  of  tlie  weekly  paper,  The  True  American,  which, 
ftceording  to  the  prospectus,  previonslj  published  by  Clay, 
was  to  aim  to  accomplish,  by  discreet  argument,  the 
gnuiiml  Fibolition  of  slavery  in  Kentucky  by  legal  means. 
Even  before  its  first  appearance,  the  paper  excited  the 
public  interest  to  a  Iiigh  degree.  It  had  to  devote  its  first 
leading  article  to  the  enemies  who  Iiad  denounced  in  dif- 
ferent jmpers  all  discussion  of  the  Blavery  tjuestion,  and 
had  demanded  its  forcible  suppreseion.^  It  could  boast, 
upon  the  other  hand,  that  it  started  into  life  with  about 
three  hundred  subFcriljers  in  Kentucky,  and  about  seven- 
teen hundred  in  other  States.  A  few  weeks  sufficed  to 
negative  any  doubt  that  it  would  shortly  be  a  j>ower.  Not 
only  did  tlie  numljer  of  its  subscribers  grow  with  alarming 
rnpidity,  but  it  began  to  exert  a  contngious  influence 
upon  othtT  j»aper8.'     The  frightened  slave  liolders  deter- 


'  Address  to  ihe  people  of  Kentucky,    tbid..  p.  213  Seqq. 

**'Oo  tlio  8d  day  or  Juoe  •  »  •  the  True  Amfrieun  was  Issued 
from  ilie  \)reA^  Unv'ia^  about  three  liunclred  subscribers  in  llils  Stat«, 
aotl  uljoul  Be^t-nlocu  hundred  in  the  others.  On  tho  12lh  day  of 
.\iigiiHt,  l84o,  tlio  Ijisi  nnmbor  of  this  impor  wiw  Kent  in  nliont  seven 
hundred  atihscriberB  in  Keuiui'ky,  and  about  iwenlyacven  liundred  in 
the  other  States  of  tlie  Union.  *  *  *  That  my  readers  in  Kentucicy 
should  have  run  up.  in  this  sliort  Bpnce  of  about  Iwo  uxonihs,  from  ihrce 
to  seven  hundred,  in  the  face  oC  ul)  the  riolenoe  nod  prosciiptiun  of 
tho  enemies  of  emancipation,  voluntarily,  without  any  agencies,  and 
wtlhoullht^dislribulionol"  circulars  or  Peterson  my  part,  isamostextra- 
urdinary  clrcutuaiance.  And  when  we  reflect  that  about  iweuty  pernous 
read  thn  paper  of  each  suh:H.'ribcr — malcing  fourteen  thousand  readers 
In  Ivenlucky — it  provo**  beyond  all  controversy,  that  (he  principles  and 
tonr  ol  my  prc9&  were  taking  a  powerful  hold  U|>on  the  mind  and  uf 
fecltonft  ol'  the  people. 

"The  Demot-Taiic  papers  were  comparatively  silent.     The  Wbig 
prMS  was  largely  in  my  favor.    The  Chrintifin  TntdtigcncersicnyTi  raised 
the   titnndard   of  emancipation.    Tlie   people  of  Louisville  had 

ten  Iht'  Iniiialory  step  for  starting  a  similar  paper  (here.  A  Demo- 
criric  prim  of  the  Green  River  section — the  most  pro-alavery  part  of 
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mined  to  root  up  the  poison -plaut  before  it  had  grown  tco 
great.  On  the  lith  of  August  *'  a  numlKT  of  respectably 
citizens"  resolved  to  "request"  Clay  to  cease  the  pablica- 
tli>u  uf  hiB  paper,  because  it  endangered  tlie  peace  of  the 
eoininonwealth,  and  the^  safety  of  their  families.  The 
eointnittee  which  ac(pniinted  hiin  with  tliis  resolution,  and 
upon  which  two  of  hie  most  bitter  pertsonol  enemies  haii 
been  place^l,  explained  that  they  did  not  "apprwich  him 
(you)  in  the  form  of  a  threat,"  but  exhorted  him  to  oon- 
eider  well  that  his  own  safety  depended  upvm  his  answer.^ 
Chiy,  who  WHS  so  sick  that  he  could  scarcely  hold  liis  pen, 
replied:  ** Traitors  to  the  laws  and  constitution  cannot  be 
deemed  respectable,  by  any  but  assassins,  pirates,  and 
highway  robbers.  *  *  *  I  treat  them  with  the  burn- 
ing contempt  of  a  brave  heart  and  a  loyal  citizen.  I  deny 
their  power  and  defy  their  action." 

If  this  had  been  his  last  word,  his  name  would,  perhaps, 
stand  in  bold  letters  u\tou  the  pages  of  the  history  of  his 
country,  while  now  he  has  found  a  place  only^  as  it  worc^i 
in  a  foot-note.  He  took  aj'j)eal  after  appeal  to  the  people, 
and  day  after  day  he  lowered  his  tone  more  and  more. 
Instead  of  simply  standing  firm  upon  the  ground  of  his  legal 


tlH'  Slato — Uriti  copied  an  article  from  Uie  True  Amcricuu,  stiowing  (b« 
ruinous  competition  of  sl.ive  labor  with  thnt  of  the  wliitrs,  and  8<»*'n»«l 
ready  to  wage  u  common  war,  Forth*?  flrsi  timo  eitice  tlie  fonnuiion 
of  Ibe  constitution  of  the  Slato  wn-i  a  polilicul  party  or|i:imi/od  for  ihtt 
overlhrow  of  slaver)'  in  u  k-sal  W!»y;  «n<I  in  the  nioM  populoius  I'lly  la 
tbe  conimonw(>;iUh  a  (-iin<litl:itr'  w:is  iinnoiinced  rt^itdy  In  Hfiflit  the  bat- 
tle uixiu  ilio  Htump.  A  conTention  of  the  friends  of  pmani-ipntion  wnii 
protHiseO  to  be  h^\i\  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  liUCt.  and  m^t  the  ftp*] 
proviU  of  many  able  fwd  pntriotlc  cilizcnti.  The  principal  tn overs  in 
ihiit  cause  were  sliive  holdcr^i.  no  also  were  a  mtijority  of  the  r<>nder»  of' 
Ihn  Trxte  Amrriatn.  And  the  greul  tiiusa  of  liihoroni.  who  iu««  nol 
habitual  rouders  uf  nowspApors,  bi>;;iU)  lo  ht'»r.  to  coDsideV.  and  lo  le 
Vbeir  rights,  and  were  prci)aring  to  muinuitn  llicm."  Ibid.,  p.  Z\^i. 
*  Acldr«M  to  tUo  people  uf  Kentncky.     Ibid.,  p.  2fN). 
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rights,  be  sought  to  prove,  at  painful  length,  that  he  was 
act  as  black  as  he  was  painted,  and  declared  himself  ready 
lo  vindicate  himself  at  t\ie  mafis-conventioii  Jiib  cucmit's  h:..l 
called  for  the  IStli  of  August."  He  acknowledged  that 
his  j)aper  had  not  always  been  ntunuged  witli  proper 
moderation  and  discretion,  and  promised  that  in  the 
future,  ho  would  confine  the  diRCussion  in  its  columns 
within  much  narrower  limits.  Naturally,  neither  his  ex- 
cuses Dor  his  promises  made  the  least  impression  upon 
his  enemies,  who  hud  already  aroused  the  staunch 
lob  of  the  surrounding  country  to  ensure  the  fuD 
•mj^lishment  of  their  plan.  A  committee  of  sixty 
men,  behind  whom  stood  an  enormous  multitude,  de- 
manded the  keys  of  Clay*s  office  from  the  mayor  of  the 
city,  to  whom  they  had  been  delivered  in  accordance  with 
a  judicial  order.  The  mayor  quieted  his  conscience  by 
remarking  tluit  the  gentlemen  were  about  to  perform  an 
unlawful  act,  and  then  gave  them  the  keys.  Everything 
^vAs  done  in  the  most  beautiful  order.  The  committee 
packed  up  the  press  and  the  types  of  The  TVua  Ant^rloan 
and  sent  them  to  Cincinnati. 

This  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  paper.  Clay  remained 
in  Lexington,  and  The  True  Arne/'ican  continued  to  be 
written  and  dated  there,  but  was  thenceforth  printed  in 
Cincinnati.  But  its  cbnrm  was  broken.  In  such  contests 
a  step  backward  in  a  critical  moment  is  irrevocably  lost 
^ound.  Nothing  justifies  the  6U]>position  that  fear  led 
Cliiy  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  his  op|>onciit8,  al- 
though, in  hia  tlien   bodily  condition,  such  a  paroxysm  ot 

'  *'  But  to  you— n  fftrdiflereiilly  organized  body,  Bod  &  con^liUIlionaI 
■Mwmblage  of  cUUcuft — 1  feci  thut  it  is  juat  and  proper  thiit  I  should  ao- 
•wt^  btyuurbar."  Ibid.,  p.  20S.  As  fur  as  regards  cunslitutiouulity,  there 
wu  a1)»olulo1y  no  dUllnction  between  Uils  assombltige  &nd  the"pri- 
»au>  L'ftucus,"  as  Clay  calls  tho  first  giUhering. 
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weakness  would  have  been  intelligible  and  excusable.     The 
holf-hcartedness  of  Iiis  position  and  tlio  lack  of  clearne&» 
in  his  tliouo;hts  and  feclingb  in  regiird  to  slavery  made  it 
from  the  tii^st  impossible  for  him  to  stand  such  a  fiery 
ordeaL     There  was,  indeed,  no  party  whose  creed  in  regard 
to  slavery  was  not  full  of  contradictions  upon  the  actual 
and  legal  relations  of  the  question;  nay,  there  was  not  a 
fiin£:lc  miui  in   the  Union  who  had   attained  to  tlie  full      „ 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  these  actual  and  legal  relations  M 
were  such  a  net-work  of  contradictions  that  the  solution  ™ 
of  the  slavery  question  could  never  be  reache<i  by  the  un- 
fettered decisions  of  the  people,  but  only  by  events  of  ele- 
mental  power.     But  so  mucJi  the  more   hud  the  leaders 
in  tlie  struggle  agiiiust  slavery,  to  stjind  uiilultcringly  by 
their  words,  for  it  was  necessary  to  rouse  the  peopie  out 
of  their  moral  indifference,  to   modify  essentisdly   their 
traditional  methods  of  thought  and  action,  and  to  inspire 
them  with  a  spirit  of  self-sacritice  in  a  long,  heated,  and, 
at  first,  almost  hopeless  struggle,  which  would  necessarily 
result  in  much  discomfort,  much  bitterness,  and  serious  hurt 
to  their  material  interests.    On  account  of  this  general  lack^ 
of  clearness,  not  fully  recognized,  but  yet  vaguely  felt,  thoH 
first  demand   which  the  people  made  upon  tlicir  leaders 
was  not  that  they  should  be  able  to  say  yea  and  ameu  to 
every  woixi  of  their  programme  and  their  argument.     The 
people  were  contented  if  they  could  feel  themselves  in  ac- 
cord with  the  gt^neral  tendency  of  their  leaders,  aud  if  tb 
latter  manifested  a  streugth  of  conviction  which,  like 
strong  staff,  could  give  steadiness  and  lirmness  to   thei 
own  uncertain   steps.      Where  men   thought  tliey   could 
find  such  full  convicilou,  there  they  were  reiwJy  to  answer, 
more  loudly  X]\g  aill  of  their  leaders,  than  thejjc  latter  I; 
themselves   ventured  to  hope.     Tlie  great  aignificanoe  o 
this  short    episode    in    Kentucky  lies   in  this,  that  th 
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historj'  of  71i6  True  American^  up  to  August  14,  1845, 
biid  brought  this  fuel  bo  clearly  to  light,  even  in  a  border 
State. 

Tet  Btill  more  significant  was  tlie  proof  that  one  of  the 
Northern  States  gave  at  almost  the  sauie  time. 

New  Hnmpsliire,  although  a  Democratic  stronghold  at 
the  north,  had,  like  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  taken  a 
firm  position  against  the  annexjitiou  of  Texas.  But  when 
the  national  convention  in  Baltimore  decided  otherwise, 
and  Folk  was  chosen,  then  the  Democratic  i>arty  in  tlie 
state  went  over  to  the  annexationists  with  flying  colors. 
Among  the  leading  politicians  only  John  P.  Hale  re- 
mained true  to  his  former  faith.  This  revolt  agiiinst  party 
discipline  was  instantly  punished  in  the  most  ruthless  way. 
Although  the  party  had  already  formally  declared  itself 
in  favor  of  his  reelection  to  Congress,  he  was  now  unani- 
mously thrown  overboai'd  by  a  convention  called  for  just 
Uiat  end,  and  another  candidate  nominated.  The  great 
majority  of  the  party  naturally  followed  its  leaders  like 
sheep,  but  a  minority  was  not  ready  to  l)elieve,  upon  their 
assurance,  that  what  had  only  yestei'day  been  "black  as 
ink  and  bitter  as  hell,"  was  now  white  and  sweet  This 
minority  was  strong  enough  to  prevent  a  choice.  At  the 
next  election  the  Democrats  still  fell  short  some  hundreds 
of  votes  more  of  the  necessary  majority.  Hale's  scat  in 
the  House  of  Hepresentatives  remained  uuoecupied  during 
the  whole  eession  of  the  twenty-ninth  Congress,  but  he 
himself  obtained,  in  1840,  a  seat  in  the  State  Legislature, 
presided  over  the  delil>orations  of  the  House  as  speaker, 
land  in  the  following  year  was  chosen  United  States  Sena- 
tor. In  the  same  year  a  coalition  of  allied  Whigs  and 
*'  Independent  Democrats "  succeeded  in  electing  Tuck, 
t!»e  leafier  of  the  revolt  against  the  state  platform,  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.    The  coalition  had  won  a  glori- 
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oufi  victory.  From  now  on  ^ew  Hampehire  M'a6  alwi^ 
to  be  found  in  the  foreground  in  the  contcsta  ugaiOBt  the 
Blavoeracy.  Hale,  who  had  him&elf  tJiought  that  he  had 
put  an  end  foi^ever  to  his  political  course  by  Lis  faithfulQeaB 
to  his  belief,  was  rewiuxled  for  it  bj  being  raised  to  a 
round  of  the  ladder,  which  he  othcrwiBe  might  never  have 
readied,  and  the  jx)liticiuns  wore  warned  from  a  source 
whence  it  was  least  expected,  in  an  iinpresuive  way,  that 
the  people  of  the  North,  following  the  example  of  the 
South,  were  beginning  to  be  willing  to  put  into  the  back- 
ground all  party  questions  except  that  of  plavery* 

Previous  experience  showed  tliat  it  waa  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  Sontli  would  take  this  Ic&kou  to  heart  Up 
to  the  present  time  any  restiveness  of  tlic  North  under  ita 
yoke  had  made  the  South  only  the  more  dictatorial  and 
unmeasured  in  its  demands,  and  it  had  almost  always  found 
its  reckoning  in  this.  At  the  same  time  that  the  btrtig- 
gle  over  annexation  reached  its  culminating  point,  a  oou- 
test  was  carried  out  between  two  states,  the  cham])Jons  of 
the  opposing  sides,  the  course  and  Issue  of  which  must 
have  sLrengthened  the  slavocracy,  in  the  highest  degree,  in 
the  belief  that  this  policy,  now  as  before,  w:is  it^  onlv 
proper  one. 

South  Carolina  had  piissed  a  law,  in  1820,  by  which  she 
sought  to  protect  herbclf  from  the  evil  inilueuc«  which 
might  be  exerted  over  her  slaves  by  tlie  free  coI(»re<l  men, 
who  belonged  to  the  crews  of  the  foreign  or  Amorican 
ships  wliich  entered  her  harbors.  In  the  course  of  years 
the  law  received  some  moditications,  but  its  main  charac- 
ter remained  unchanged*  Aa  long  as  the  ship  lay  in  tfau 
harbor  such  coloretl  men  were  to  Imj  imprisoned,  tlie  cap- 
tain wtifl  to  bear  the  cost  of  their  im])riso!imcnt,  and  w^i* 
commander!  to  take  them  away  with  him  upon  his  ri'tum 
voyag*^;  if  he  did  not  do  so,  he  mn«t  |jay  a  lu-nvy  6nt, 
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and  sufi'er  besides  an  imprisonineut  of  at  lejiKt  two  months, 
and  the  colored  men  were  to  be  sold  ad  slave*.  Tlieae  were 
che  main  pruvisions  of  this  law,  wbicb,  as  a  [troduct  of  a 
Democratic  republic  in  the  ninetceutli  century,  well  de- 
serves a  prominent  place  in  every  collection  of  historica} 
curioeities. 

As  early  as  1823,  twenty-six  ship-masters  hod  com- 
plained to  Congress  against  this  atrocious  ofispring  of  a 
freedom  based  on  slavery.  But  Congross  either  consid- 
ered the  matter  as  too  unimportant  to  buther  itself  about, 
or  else  considered  it  prudent  to  let  such  a  tleklish  question 
alone.  But  when  England  in  the  following  year  made 
cijmplaints,  the  President  asked  Attorney-General  Wirt 
for  an  opinion,  and  the  latter  declared  the  law  unquestion- 
ably unconstitutional,  because  Congress  iJone  had  the 
right  to  ivgulate  commerce  l)€tween  foreign  nations  and 
between  the  states.*  South  Carolina  now  shut  her  eyes 
to  the  English  ships  which  had  free  colored  men  on  board, 
but  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  Wirt's  opinion,  so  far 
as  American  vessels  in  the  same  euntlttion  were  concerned. 
After  a  few  yenrs  she  again  ventured  to  try  to  enforce  thr 
law  against  England.  England  again  eijmplained,  and 
now  Jaekaon  asked  for  an  opinion  iVom  hib  att(»rney-gen- 
eral,  Berrien,  of  Georgia.  It  was  of  a  very  different  sort. 
The  question  had  seemed  so  simple  to  Wirt  that  he  had 
thoiigiit  it  |K»ssihle  to  elucidate  it  and  di^cide  it  in  a  few 
simple  but  sharply  fonnnlaled  sentences.  Berrien  wrot*^ 
a  long  pleji,  which  skillfully  oLsoured  wlml  liud  been  clear, 
and  was  not  a  calm,  objective  enquiry  into  the  question  of 

"  '•  All  foroi^  and  donirstlc  r(*Bs«»l8  complytni;  with  the  requisitions 
pfMcritifil  hy  t'ongrofts  Iiovm  a  rtglit  tii  outer  aoy  port  of  the  United 
8ufos.  i\tn\  A  rij^ht  to  ri^muio  llipre,  nninolp«leO  In  vefr*cl  jiud  ctcw,  for 
Uiv  peaceful  purposes  of  commerce.**  OpinionB  of  the  Altorne}** 
Qon«ral,  1.,  p.  (WO- 
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law,  bnt  a  slj,  pettilj  handled  and  nnrighteoua  argu- 
ment of  an  attorney  for  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law.  In  every  woixi  speaks  the  slave-holder,  who, 
whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  considers  it  a 
matter  of  course  that  he  has  to  plond  for  tJie  slave 
holding  interest.  It  is  not  denied,  he  says,  that  tlie 
sevenil  states  have  reserved  tlie  ]>olice  power.  Tlieir 
police  regulations  are,  indeed,  subject  to  national  laws, 
hut  only  when  the  latter,  according  to  the  proyisions 
of  the  constitution,  are  "  necesear}',"  If  the  nntioual 
governini'ut  can  fully  accomplish  its  constitutional  ta»ks 
through  laws  which  do  not  come  into  conflict  with  the 
police  regulation*  regaixled  as  necensju-y  by  the  states, 
Congress  is  then  obliged  to  pass  only  such  laws,  for  tlien, 
laws  wliich  do  conflict  with  the  police  regulations  of 
the  states  are,  evidently,  not  necesstiry,*  Tliis  was  the 
old  reurtoning  of  the  radical  states-rights  party,  whicli 
made  tlte  eonstitntionality  of  national  laws  depend  npon 
whether  the  states  did  or  did  not  recognize  them  aa  neccs 
sary,  Cougrt-as  must  not  only  ask  wlint  sort  of  laws  are 
"  necesMiry  and  proper"  for  thu  regulation  of  trade  with 

>  **I  repent  the  conce»sioD,  thai  Uie  powere  ^rantcrl  to  Congreu  are 
supreme.  Whutover  Is  imlispenaable  to  their  filoiiary  uxerciso,  the 
lc<;idlttture  uf  tho  Uiiioii  has  tho  pitwer  to  enact,  aud  state  U'^islutioa 
mnsi  bend  henoath  its  sway.  But  iftbo  menns  by  which  sncli  gratil«d 
power  may  be  curried  intn  eflect  are  Tarious.  and  nliko  f^fllt^h'til;  If  Its 
•XttTcisu  in  one  mode  will  con.si>t  with  the  unroUervd  oxerlion  of  ih© 
reaerved  powers  »>f  the  Staiva,  while  (lie  u.w  of  a  diHcrcot  tneaDB 
win.  by  producing  a  conflict  with  Sluto  Irgislalion,  pnntlyze  the  re- 
tutrred  rights  of  those  jwjvereipnlies— tho  holecllon  of  the  former  roiid 
iMH-oniM.  I  apprehend,  a  duty  of  contitilutional  ohlltfalion.  •  • 
tiui  if.  for  thu  purpooetf  of  the  uouniituiiuDiU  gruu\,  the  |.>ower  may  V 
«Nor('isfHl  without  pniducing  such  conni(;t,  the  ohlii^iitiyn  boii 
it  \h  imperative;  hecnuBo,  In  this  eveuu  the  law  or  re^ului  < 
pnxluces  Mich  coulUct  Ia  not  nwiesRary.  and  l!i»Tefore  in  noi  piujiff  t 
carry  ihat  jwiwer  iulu  effect-'*     Opinions  of  ihe  Attorneys  GcacnU.  II., 

pp.  i;it.  435. 
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foreign  cations  and  between  the  states,  l>ut  it  must  also 
first  enquire  what  sort  of  police  regulation*  nil  tlie  diffci'ent 
states  have  thought  best  to  regtird  as  necessary  to  their 
safetj;  and  it  mnst  then  consider  how  so  to  frame  its  com- 
m(*rcinl  laws  as  not  to  conflict  with  these  regulutions. 
Berrien  did  not,  or  would  not,  see  that  this  principle  led  to 
tlie  absurd  ciinclusiona,  that  any  stjite,  at  any  moment,  could 
demand  a  change  in  the  national  laws  ia  regard  to  com- 
merce, in  order  to  make  them  conform  to  some  new  police 
regulation,  which  it  had  thought  tit  to  pass.  He  bi-oke  off 
the  argument  when  it  l>egan  to  lead  to  unpleasant  conclu- 
sions,  lie  preferred  to  make  the  assertion  tliat  South  Caro- 
lina rightly  regarded  such  free  colored  men  as  worse  than  a 
pestilence,  and  he  deduced  Ij-um  this  assertion  the  consti- 
tutionality of  her  police  regulation,  becauso  of  course  tho 
validity  of  the  quai-antiue  laws  of  the  states  could  not  be 
doubted.* 

It  happened  to  Berrien,  as  it  so  often  does  to  people  who 
cliamjaon  a  bad  cause,  that  he  tried  to  prove  too  much  and 
Uiereby  awakened  only  distrust  of  his  own  belief,  in  his 
whole  argument.  Tie  assorted  that  the  colored  man,  Dau- 
w\  Fniser,  concerning  whose  cabu  England  liad  complained, 
hud  been  forbidden  to  enter  the  harbor  of  Charleston  by 
the  tiationul  law  which  boro  the  title  "an  act  to  prevent 
the  inijxirtation  of  certain  persons  Into  certain  states  where 

'  "Is  tho  right  of  self-protection  Uniited  lo  defense  ajjninst  pbysifittl 
P<!«iUpdc*c?  It  xv'julil  bo  too  revolting  lo  arrogate  lo  Iho  Frderal  Oov. 
omumnt  n  jiower  which  would  *l<'uy  to  a  Stale  the  right  of  giiurdin); 
linriiizonfi  t^om  the  coni:tgion  of  di&easo.  When  the  |ie<nliar  fciiuri- 
Uon  of  the  Kluveholdiiig  Slntos  is  contidi'red,  would  it  he  less,  nay, 
wmiKI  U  not  bo  Inllnitoly  moro  revoltin;^  lo  withhold  (torn  them  the 
|»Owcr  of  protecting  Ihotni^olveB  ns  thcv  tuny,  ngaiiiM  the  i»trod«clion 
ftouing  Uivir  colored  people  of  that  moral  conlugion,  coni|mred  with 
which  phyitlcnl  [K'slilence,  in  the  most  imuginuble  extent  of  il£  hoN 
TOt%  vpould  be  light  iind  trifllngr*     Ibid.,  II.,  p.  434. 
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by  the  laws  thereof  their  admission  is  prohibited."  The 
"  certain  i)er6ous"  were  negroes,  miilattoes,  or  other  colort?d 
people,  who  weix*  not  uativets^  citizens,  or  registered 
seamen  of  the  United  Sutos,  or  eeamen  born  in  tho  conn- 
tries  bejond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Berrien  declared 
tliat  tlie  prohibition  extended  to  all  colored  j>eoplc,  freemen 
aa  well  as  slaves,  with  tJie  exception  of  the  classes  named, 
and  argued  that  the  law-makers  had  sliown  tlicinselves  fuUj 
aware  of  this,  because  they  had  insortod  the  express  condi- 
tion tliat  Indians  were  not  to  be  included.'  But  I  cannot 
lit  all  SCO  why  tliis  proviso  signifies  anything  whatever,  ex- 
cept that  Indians  were  not  "colored  persons"  in  the  sonse 
of  the  law.  Here  again,  also,  Berrien  did  his  cauae  no 
good  service  by  trying  to  put  it  in  too  favorable  n  light. 
And  in  fact  his  cause  stood  upon  the  most  precarious 
props,  although  the  wording  of  the  law,  taken  quite  by 
itself,  certainly  justified  his  interpretiition.  But  he  knew 
well  enough,  that,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
such  an  interpretation  did  not  correspond  with  the  true 
intention  of  the  law-uutkers.  Why  did  he  omit  to  givo 
the  date  of  the  law,  which  was  abM»lutoly  essential  to  a  full 
understanding  of  this  intt*rition,  while  he  gave  the  date  of 
other  laws,  when  it  was  of  no  importance  whatever?  The 
act  was  i>as6ed,  February  2S,  1S03,'  and  its  onl}'  aim  was 
to  protect  at  that  time  those  states  widch  wisln.'d  it  from 
the  importation  of  slaves,  which  Congress  conid  not  forbid 
until  January  1,  1808.  Therefore,  also,  Its  express  repeal 
Imd  not  been  considered  necessary,  when  the  g*.nioral  pro- 
hibition  cjime  into  force.  Tho  fact  that  it  did  not  say 
*^ slaves''  where  it  meant  slaves  alone,  and  thereforo  made 
possible  tiie  interpretation  for  which  Berrien  contendeti,  is 
in  aect)rdance  with  the  constitution,  in   which  Uie   word 

•  Opililoos  of  the  Atloroeys  c;»»nt*riil.  II.,  p.  Wl. 
«Stnt.»lL.,  11.,  P-205. 
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"slave"  nowLcre  occurs,  uiid  which  provideB  that  "the  im- 
j>ortjilioii  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  states  now  existing 
bhall  think  proper  to  lulniit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  hy 
Omgreeg  prior  to  the  year  1S08/'  This  is  most  clearly 
nppareut  from  the  fact,  that  the  title  of  the  net  speaks  only 
of  "importation."  This  justifies  the  condtision  that  tlie 
"bring"  which  is  added  in  the  text  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word.  The  penalties 
prescribed  prove,  beyond  doubt,  that  the  law-makers  were 
thinking  of  slaves  exclusively.  AVliat  foreign  power  would 
have  quietly  permitted  its  vessel  owners  to  incur  not 
only  a  fine  of  one  thousand  dollars,  but  also  the  confisca- 
tion of  their  *=hips,  simply  because  a  colored  sailor  or  scul- 
lion happcneil  to  be  in  their  crew  and  to  go  upon  shore  in 
certain  American  ports?*  It  was  more  tlian  nbsnrd  to 
Ufisert  that  Congress,  in  enacting  these  provisions,  had 
thonght  of  free  colored  persons.  The  attempt  had  never 
been  made  to  carry  out  the  law  in  the  case  of  violations  of 
this  int43i'j)retation  of  it,  and  Berrien  himself  had  not  the 
fi*ont  to  rej>roach  the  federal  officials  because  tliey  had  not 
attempted  to  do  this. 

Tliis  opinion  of  Berrien's  was  well  adapted  to  direct  the 
attention  of  Congress  and  the  people  in  the  most  emphatic 
way  to  tho  barbarous  police  regulations  of  South  Carolina 
and  of  the  other  slave  states  which  followed  her  example. 
Bnt  years  elapsed  before  the  matter  was  again  anywhere 
dlscnsAcd,  and  then  it  was  very  diflicuU  to  force  the  iiuhlic 
to  tidcG  any  interest  in  it.     Finally,  in  1S36,  a  few  aboji- 

•Th<i  phrase,  "Ifanystirli  negro  «  •  •  0}uillbelanif re!  from  on  hoard 
&a>-  bbi|>*>."  etc.,  18  a  furiber  proof,  lliai  the  law  related  only  lo  persoDS 
who  were  not  mustefB  of  llioir  own  uctiocH,  that  is,  were  slaves.  In 
Uie  t«ble  of  cotitonU  ot  the  Stututeii  ut  Large,  in  which  the  otlicinl  title 
of  each  law  Is  prooedod  by  a  short  stutcmoni  of  ita  conienrs.  this  law  is 
beaded:  ** Ituporlalion  of  shivea  pruliibiied,  when  their  wluiibsiou  is 
probihited  by  the  Uws  of  atuteB/* 
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tionists  brought  it  before  the  LegiBlature  of  MasbHcbiisette, 
but  it  was  nut  until  1S30  tliat  the  LegiBlature  made  a  weak 
utterapt  to  make  efft'ctive  the  prayers  of  the  petitioners. 
It  passed  some  resolutions  which  protested  against  tJiese 
hiws,  and  aut]iorized  the  Governor  to  interest  himself  in 
belialf  of  colored  people  from  Massadiusetts,  against  whom 
they  were  enforced.  The  slave  states  concerned  did  not 
take  the  slightest  notice  of  these  i-esoiutions,  and  thei*ewith 
the  matter  rested  for  three  years  more.  Moved  by  new 
complaints  and  petitions  to  renewed  and  more  decisive 
action,  the  Legislature  of  1843  antliorized  the  government 
to  send  one  agent  to  Charleston  and  one  to  New  Orleans, 
in  order  to  gatiicr  precise  information  and  to  obtain,  if  po»- 
sible,  a  judicial  decision  upon  the  constitutionality  of  these 
laws.  Since  the  agents  named  by  the  Governor  remainiMl 
quietly  at  home,  the  resolution  had  to  he  renewed  in  the 
following  year.  This  time,  the  commissioners  did  not 
shun  the  diQicult  ta^k. 

Kovcmber  28, 1844,  Samuel  Hoar,  of  Concord,  arrived  in 
Charleston.  Ilis  age,  his  fame  as  a  jurist,  the  general  and 
liigh  esteem  which  he  enjoyed  in  his  own  State,  and  es- 
pecially the  ])rudent  moderation  and  dignitied  courtesy 
with  which  he  sought  to  discharge  his  mission,  ought  to 
have  ensured  him  a  reception,  if  not  cordial,  at  least  thor- 
oughly polite  and  respectful.  He  immediately  acc|uainted 
Governor  Hammond  with  the  purpose  of  his  visit,  and  on 
the  following  day,  he  requested  the  mayor  of  the  city  to 
give  him  access  to  the  records  concerning  the  imprison- 
ment of  colored  seamen,  and  other  citiziais  of  Massaciia- 
KOtts,  in  order  that  he  might  finally  select  some  ca«e8, 
which  were  in  proper  shape  for  obtaining  a  judicial  decis- 
ion upon  the  validity  of  tlie  law,  cuuccrning  which  Mas- 
sachusetts felt  herself  jnstitied  in  complaining. 

H^'-iT^ond.  a  fire-eater  of  the  worst  sort,  immediately 
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consnlted  with  tho  Lcgielature,  wLich  seized  with  the 
^rentest  arrogance  the  nticqnalled  opportunity  of  proving 
to  tlie  world  that  it  coxM  rightly  draw  iVom^this  hon'ibleand 
atrocious  police  regulation  u  conclusion  aa  to  the  spirit  which 
filled  the  luw-makers  of  the  State.  "With  shameless  front, 
ft  committee  of  the  Honse  stigmatized  Hoar'a  mission  '*as 
part  of  a  deliberate  and  concerted  scheme  to  subvert  the 
domestic  institutions  of  the  Suuthum  States."  The  House 
did  not  lag  behind  its  committee.  By  119  votes  against 
1,  it  passed  an  array  of  resolutions,  which  culminated  in  a 
request  to  the  Governor  to  exi>el  Hoar  fj-om  the  SLiLe,  aa 

confessed  disturber  of  the  peace.  *  Tlie  Senate  ha.>^toned 
to  show  that  it  was  equal  to  tlie  House  in  patriotism  and 
heroism,  and,  in  order  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  th« 
Legislature  passed  a  law,  which  opened  a  terrible  battery 
of  fines,  imprisonment  and  banishment  on  the  audacious 
men  who  dai-ed  to  ti'ead  the  soil  of  the  State  with  such 
criminal  purposes  as  those  of  Iloar.* 

The  otlicers  and  citizens  of  Charleston  showed  them- 
•selves  tlioroughly  worthy  of  the  Legislature.  The  sheriff 
inftirmed  Hoar  that  the  popular  excitement  made  his  stay 
in  the  city  dangerous  in  the  highest  degree,  but  then  ex- 

*  "  Rf9olv€d,  S<1,  That  free  Dpgroes  and  persona  of  color  are  not  cili- 

ifl  of  the  United  SUIca,  wilbln  the  meautiig  of  the  Constitution, 
'hlch  cont'em  upon  citizens  of  ono  State  tho  privtlo<re8  and  immuni. 
tit's  of  tiio  Kcvenil  Slutos. 

"li^Molrfd,  3d,  That  the  emmissary  sent  by  the  Slate  of  Mnssachu- 
Njtl*  10  Iho  State  of  South  Carolina,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  inter 
fering  with  her  instlilutions  and  dlBturbiog  her  peace,  id  to  be  regarded 
in  the  character  he  hoa  assumed,  and  to  be  treated  accordingly. 

"  litvHval,  4lU,  Thiit  his  excellency  the  Governor  be  requested  to 
expel  from  oar  terriiorr  the  said  agent,  uftor  due  notice  to  depart,  and 
that  tho  Legialalure  will  sustiiin  tho  exocutiv©  autlioritj*  in  any  meas- 
ure he  may  adopt  for  the  purptjao  aforpaald."    Nlles,  LXVII.,  p.  237. 

Kiles'  Keg.  says  the  resolutions  "were  •  ♦  •  afterwards  cod- 
currod  In,  nnnnimously^  ii  is  believed,  by  the  Senate.** 

«  The  law  la  given  at  leuffth  in  Niloa,  LXVII.,  pp.  8^0.  347. 
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pressed  his  willingness  to  agree  with  liitn  upon  a  tuioe 
be  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unit<'<I  State*. 
Tliis  oflfor,  wlii<'h  Hoftr  readily  accepted,  Mas  wiilidniwn  the 
next  day,  and  the  declaration  that  Hoar's  {)crsonal  ^(dVtr 
required  his  immediate  departure  was  repi'atrd.  All  man- 
ner of  leading  citizens  who  vibited  him  at  hifl  hotel  nrge<i 
upon  Uim  not  to  neglect  this  gocKl  advice.  Tliey  assured 
him,  ns  did  the  attoniey-general  of  tlie  SUitc,  that  they 
would  greatly  K'gret  it,  if  the  mob  should  lynch  him,  bnt 
they  declaimed  that  this  M-as  unavoidable,  if  he  di<l  nttt  lay 
to  heart  titero  well-meant  warnings.  Upon  the  street,  un- 
known individualB  gave  him  the  same  advice  in  rouglier 
form,  and  idlers  began  to  form  threatening  groups  iu  the 
neighborhood  of  his  hotel. 

Hoar  replied  to  all  warnings  and  all  threats  politely,  but 
firmly  that  he  had  been  entrusted  by  the  Governor  of 
Mastiaehutettfe  with  a  peaceful  and  legal  mi&pion,  and  that 
he  would  remain  until  he  had  done  everything  thai 
lay  in  his  power  to  accomplish  it  Since  all  the  |niblic 
authoritiesi  and  the  whole  population,  were  nnanimouit  in 
opposing  him,  he  had,  however,  soon  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  further  resistance  vvouhl  only  expose  liira  to 
useless  umrtynloin.  At  last  even  the  keeper  of  his  hot<^l 
]«rayed  tlio  city  government  to  free  him  from  the  nnwej- 
come  guest  who  w;is  entlatigtring  hit*  Iioiihc.  "To  figlit 
with  you,"  said  Hoar  finally,  "would  be  foidish,  and  I  ain 
too  old  to  run."  Ho  miuntained  his  principk's,  fur  he  sharjdy 
asserted  to  the  last  Uiat  he  uiut,  not  because  he  wished  to 
go,  but  bcc4iur.e  he  hud  to  go.  \Vh«'n  ho  went  the  only 
dioiee  hd'topcn  toliim  was  either  to  pla<'i^  himself  in  a  car- 
riage which  had  heen  made  ready,  or  to  Ut  himself  Im^  drag- 
ged into  it.  He  would,  ]>erhaps,  havv?  been  di-alt  with  in  a 
mucli  more  summary  manner  if  he  had  not  been  accom- 
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punied  by  a  Uauglitcr;  at  least  a  bank  president  said  to 
him:  "It  is  that  which  creates  our  embara^sment.'' * 

Hoar  closed  iiis  report  to  Governor  Briggs  with  the  fol- 
lowing sentences:  "Has  the  Constitution  of  the  Unitwl 
States  the  least  practical  validity  or  binding  force  in  South 
Carolina?  Slie  prohibits  the  trial  of  au  action  in  the  tri- 
bunal estnblislu'd  under  tlie  Constitution,  for  determining 
those  cjisCB  in  which  a  citizen  of  Massacliusetts  complains 
tliat  a  citizen  of  South  Carolina  had  done  hira  an  injury,  say- 
ing that  she  has  already  herself  tiied  that  cause  and  decided 
ftgainst  the  plainlitf.  She  prohibits,  not  only  by  her  mob, 
but  by  her  Legislature,  the  residence  of  a  free  white  citi- 
zen of  Massachusetts  within  the  limits  of  South  Carolina, 
whenever  she  thinks  his  presence  there  is  inconsistent 
with  her  policy.  Are  the  other  States  of  the  Union  to  be 
regaitled  as  the  conquered  provinces  of  South  Carolina?" 

It  might  have  been  Bup|>oscd  that  tlieae  quoj^tions  were 
isuthciently  important  to  impenittvely  require  a  peremp- 
tory answer  from  the  autlM)ritie8  of  the  Union.  Yet,  ac- 
cording to  all  experience,  simply  nothing  was  to  be  ex- 
pected fi*om  this  source.  In  December,  1842,  "Winthrop, 
of  Massachusetts,  haii!  submitted  to  the  House  of  Hepre- 
sentatives  a  petition  of  citizens  of  Boston,  in  reference  to 
ithcce  laws  of  the  slave  States,  which  prayed  Congress  to 
taltc  the  necessary  measures  for  the  removal  of  the  bur- 
*kns  upon  trade  imj>osed  by  them,  and  for  the  preven- 
tion of  the  violation  of  the  riglits  guaranteed  to  all  citi- 
zens by  the  Constitution.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the 
Committe  on  Trade  and  Commerce,  which  expressed  its 
opinion  that  only  the  courts  could  give  aid  if  the  States  in 
question  did  not  voluntarily  rejieal  the  laws'  which  were 

»  NUes.  tXVn.,  pp.  313.  317. 

■The  courts,  of  courso,  could  not  act  of  their  own  moiion,  but 
am  uniible  lo  see  wby  it  ■svaa  not  lawful,  as  well  tia  praodcally  poa- 
*1«,  for  CougreHii  to  eiiuct  a  law  un  the  subject. 
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protested  against.  In  order,  however,  to  exert  at  lejuil  ii 
moral  force  upon  them,  the  committee  proposed  to  lieclare, 
in  the  forin  of  resolutionSj  that  these  laws  were  not  in 
harmony  with  the  exchi6iTe  ri^ht  of  Congrees  ** to  regu- 
late commerce"  and  were  also  inconsistent  with  otlier  es- 
sential provisions  of  the  Constitntion.  But  the  House 
voted,  by  a  great  majority^  to  lay  these  resolutions  upon 
the  table,  ami  upon  the  t^ible  now  the  wlioh*  matter  was 
laid,  after  Massachusetts  hjul  given  herself  the  fruitlcsH 
gratification  of  publishing  to  the  world  a  solemn  protest 
against  South  Carolina's  course.  The  mesBoge  with  which 
Governor  Brlggs,  Jaimary  6,  1845,  transmitted  Uoar's  re- 
port to  the  Legislature,  was  couched  In  dignified  lan- 
guage;* the  report  upon  the  aifiiir  drawn  up  by  Charles 
Francis  Adams  was  a  well  \VTitten  document,  not  Haining 
with  passion,  but  coolly  and  forcibly  stating  the  facta 
the  law.'  The  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted,  could  be  unconditionally  accepted  by  every  friend 
of  tlic  Constitution,  of  frcetlom,  and  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  law;  but  all  these  were  atill  only  woi^s,  words, 
words.  Story  had  alreaiiy  in  a  letter  of  January  4, 
to  Sumner,  expressed  his  dissatlbfaction  thuL  no  one 
seemed  to  think  that  anything  ought  to  be  done.* 
We  do  not  know  what  kind  of  "action"  he  thought  was 
necessary  and  the  writer  of  history  is  not  bound  to  seek 

>  NUoa.  LXVII.,  pp..  3U.  315. 

•  Il»iil.,  LXVlI.,  pp.  at)4-303.  Story's  judgment  of  tlie  report  fa  t« 
follywa:  "Tlio  doclaraiion  report  on  ihe  South  Carolina  comluct  may 
l)c  well  eDOiii'li,  liul  it  does  ooi  fiPiWfy  me.  1  wUhwl  it  to  W  full  of 
dignity,  but  full  of  spirit;  I  dnd  it  somewhat  toucold  Aod  toocourUy.*' 
Lilc  «»(!  Lotlors  of  Jos.  Story,  II.,  p.  514. 

*  •■'  What  lUink  you  of  the  c<iikIucI  of  SouUi  Corolina  with  rrspect 
to  Kr.  Uoiul  I  olis«rvtt  that  iiU  the  Iktslon  new s p. i purs  are  fcilcnU  niid 
DO  one  booma  to  think  that  anything  is  to  im  done.  Tho  sulij«€t  do* 
•errcs  very  cnlrn^  but  At  ilio  Mni«  time  vory  rottolute  deliberftUocu 
Actions.'*    Ibid.,  tl^  pp.  51i>,  520 
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ftn  answer  to  the  perhaps  unaoswerable  qnestion,  what 
Miissachufietts  could  have  done  hejoiid  what  she  did  do. 
This,  however,  did  not  alter  the  main  fact,  that  Massachu- 
setts had  merely  placed  a  protest  on  paper  among  the  his- 
torical records  of  the  land,  while  South  Carolina  gave  her 
not  the  slightest  satisfaction  for  the  insult  put  upon  her, 
and  the  unconstitutional  laws*  remained  in  force.  The 
Federal  authorities  looked  on  with  folded  anns  and  the 
people  passed  on  to  matters  of  the  day,  after  they  had 
faiitiBfied  tlicmi^elveb  with  reading  newspaper  articles  ahout 
the  senfiationiil  niicurrence.* 

How  cjm  one  wonder  that  the  slavocracy  fell  ever  more 
and  more  into  the  dchision,  that  it  could  impose  simply 
any  burden  upon  the  north,  when  the  latter  was  not  to  be 
aroused  by  such  nrrogant  Insults?  Questions  which  had 
hitherto  been  hotly  debate<l,  were  now  settled,  in  accord- 
ance  witli  the  views  of  the  south,  almost  without  a  struggle. 
That  new  free  states  could  be  admitted  into  the  Union  only 
when  accompanied  by  new  slave  states  seemed  to  be  already 
admitted,  at  least  as  long  as  there  still  remained  slave  terri- 
tory to  be  disposed  of.  In  truth,  the  difhculty  ha<l  to  be  con- 
fronted tliat  the  free  tcrritorioa  developed  much  more  rap- 
idly, but  this  ditliculty  was  surmounted  simply  enough  by 

1  Tbtt  Supreme  Court  or  the  United  States  bns  never  giren  a  decis- 
fon  upon  the  ccmsiituiionnlity  of  iheso  nnil  similar  police  ro^uIiitiouB 
of  the  Siulea,  but  tlioro  are  somnny  otiier  juiliuiul  docisions  in  support 
of  the  view  wliicti  I  hure  taken  lliat  tlio  question  cannot  well  lie  longer 
considi'reU  an  opeo  one.  The  sulislance  of  these  (iccisiocs  is  given  in 
brief  hy  Hump,  Kotc«  of  ConstitulionnI  Decisions,  pp.  20,  87,  40,  40,  50. 
The  reuder  can  eusUy  discover,  in  the  pti;;cs  named,  (he  reforeneea 
to  the  qnofttJoD  here  in  liand.  Siill  hriel'or,  and  not  quite  so  inlelli- 
gible»  are  tiie  remarlcs  by  Dcsty,  The  Constilutton  of  tlio  U.  S.,  pp.  71, 
73. 

*nubhard,  Uio  ngcnt  sent  to  Now  Orleans,  had  substantially  the 
AKTni*  expiTirnce  ai  Hour  in  Charleston.  Compare  Nilcs,  LXVII.,  pp. 
m.  oDd.  3!>0. 
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di&regainling  tlie  conditions,  by  which  the  right  of  theter- 
ritoriea  to  demand  admitision  as  states  had  been  llmitetl. 
In  OctoUer,  1844,  Iowa  litwl  given  herself  a  state  coubtl* 
tution,  and  there  was  no  reason  at  all  for  delaying  her 
admission  as  a  state  under  it.  Bnt  a  companion  hud  to  be 
fonnd  for  lier  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  Florida 
was  selected.  Her  population  had  not  yet  nearly  reached 
the  number  ret^uired,  and  her  application  for  admission  &s 
a  state  dated  from  the  year  1839.  Moreover,  the  proposed 
constitution  of  January  11,  1839,  under  which  Florida 
wished  to  be  admitted,  furbade  the  emancipation  of  slaves 
by  the  Legislature,  and  authorized  it  to  prevent  colored 
j>er6ons  from  entering  the  state.  The  first  provision  waa 
a  monfetrosity  in  the  eyes  of  a  large  portion  of  the  popn- 
lution  and  of  the  north.  The  constitutionnlity  of  the 
second  was  at  least  questionahle.*     Yet  the  two  territories 


'  Art.  IV.,  Sod.  S,  g  1  of  the  ConMiiution  mns:    ^-The  ctiixousof 
each  Stale  eliall  be  vnliiled  to  till  privilo^oanml  iuiitttuiitio^  of  citizens 
in  the  w»vern!  Slates."     Hurd,  The  Law  of  Freedom  and  liondage  In 
(he  fuilLs]  l?taie8,  H,  p.  'ZllK  remarks  on  tins  prorisitin:    "The  Male 
i(t«tiUes  prohibiting  iht*  itnmigration  of  free  bTtxcka  have  been  ouutuer- 
Atod,  and  the  i'nH>»  noted  in  whieli  the  qucj^tlnn  of  tht'Ir  validity,  la 
view  of  this  elmisi'.  hft»  been  discuwed.    [The  note  on  the  h.'inie  png* 
tells  exactly  when  this  has  occurred.]     6o  fur  as  judicial  oiunion  has 
betMi  eX|ln<^^ed  on  the  <iiiestion,  it  seems  almoat  iinfLiiimoiis  that  the^o 
laNVB  would  be  uneouMiliitiunul.  were  oogroes  to  bo  heh)  ciii/.cns  uf  a 
8ta\e  in  view  of  this  pruviaionf  and  also  that  necn-uea  nic  nut  soldi  cill- 
Kena.^'    Bnt  at  thai  time  there  wa&  nn  decision  of  the  Supremo  Conn 
on  the  subject,  aud,  not  only  does  the  constilullun,  as  it  toamB  to  me« 
oflcr  no  &np]>ort   for  (be  bttlor  osfierlion,  but  it  \»  undeniable  that  Con. 
grc^  had  hitherto  held  the  oppuisite  view,     All  purliod  had  at  all  tiinfs 
acrecti  Ilmt  ttie  fedcrid  aulhorilios  hud  only  those  power?  ^ 
been  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Constiiiition.     Where,  ho^^ 
they  given  the  ri^*ht  to  doiermliie  who  wua  to  be  a  ciiizon  oi  u 
And  if  they  hud  not  this  uuthority,  tJiry  evidently  ul^o  had  no  ri . 
determine  who  notually  was  a  citixon  of  a  Sl.ite,  hut  thry  wore  ' 
to  rocoguizc  ad  such  all  to  whom  the  sereral  States  gave  their  rt.  ,^.- 
Ure  citizenship.    The  Cun»iitution  knows  nnthtna  of  two  r1a«srs  of 
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which  had  nothing  in  corainon  wei^  coupled  togetlier  in 
one  bill.  Totgaiu  an  entrance  into  tlie  Union,  free,  joung, 
elroDg  Iowa  had  to  submit  to  having  btrapped  to  her  back 
Florida  whicli  the  curse  of  slavery  bad  made  old  in  infancy. 
Levy,  the  torritonal  delegate,  returned  tlianks  on  behalf 
of  Florida  for  this  favor  by  indulging  in  raging  declaina- 


siftte  citixena;  of  cUizeos  of  rtatos  "within  tlie  meaning  of  tlie  Consti- 
tution.'* and  of  tlioso  ouisido  tho  incanin<^  of  the  ConsliUition,  or  even 
a^aJDM  that  meaning;  it  only  knows  'Mlie  citizens  of  the  several  sruies.** 
We  mayhaveiocanaider  iu  unoihoriilace,  whether  tUii  wuiil  "citizens** 
in  the  provision  of  tlio  Constitution  already  referred  to,  where  it  19 
uiw^rt  for  tlie  eooond  time,  means  inditrnrently  citizens  of  Rtates  or  citi- 
zens of  Uie  United  States;  here  it  suffices  to  point  out  that  Con^eaa 
likewise,  there  at  least,  understood  it  in  the  lirst  sense. 

Huttl  (p.  '2'iO)  funhor  siiya:  "Tlie  rowtlutlon  of  Congrcbs,  March  ., 
182t.  pmvidinc;  for  tlie  ndinission  of  the  state  of  Missouri  on  a  cerliin 
cimiiition,  has  somotimos  been  referred  to  as  a  recognition,  hy  Congress, 
of  free  bUcks  as  i:iii/ons  under  this  proTi»lon.  But  it  is  certainly 
nothing  more  than  an  uOinnnnce  or  recognition  of  tlic  provision  in  tho 
Constitution  as  it  aTaiids,  without  detormining  cither  the  persouul  ex- 
tent of  the  terms  'citizens  of  each  Siate,'  or  tho  nature  of  the  privil. 
ej^eH  and  immunities  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  iU*'  I  do  not 
know  why  the  worthy  investig^alor  felt  himself  bound  to  considej" 
•olely  tho  letter  of  that  rosolutiun.  and  entirely  to  overlook  its  history. 
By  to  doinix,  he  hns,  in  ray  opinion,  placed  the  real  connw!tion  of 
things  in  a  fuUe  ll^ht.  Moreover,  his  interpretation  la  evidently  not 
even  jtiglilied  by  the  letter  of  the  resolution.  Art.  III.,  Sect.  'iO,  g4,of 
the  rnn^iiiiiiioii  of  >Ii&Bourl,  made  it  the  duty  of  the  Logislaiuro  to 
piia»  laws:  "To  prevent  free  negroes  and  muluttoesfromcomiuy  to  and 
aelliing  in  tliia  Slate  under  any  pretext  whatBoever."  To  l>e  sure,  aa 
wc  have  alreinly  aeon,  tlio^o  who  required  the  striking  out  of  lliis  clause 
U  unconstitutional,  had  not  succcc<led.  They  had  been  forced  to  con- 
irnl  lh(*mM.'lvca  with  a  "compromise/*  that  is,  the  final  decision  of  ibe 
qui'^iion  of  law.  as  inr  as  such  decision  hy  Congress  was  possible,  bad 
been  iHtfttponed.  Nevertheless,  the  resolution  left  no  doubt  aa  to  tho 
views  of  a  majority  of  Cont^ress  on  tiiia  ]>oint.  The  admission  of  Mi». 
•niiri  is  rcii'dved  "upon  the  fundHmenlal  condition"  that  the  clause 
referred  to  "shall  never  be  construed  to  authorize  the  p:issage  of  any 
law,  antl  thai  no  taw  shall  bo  pussed  in  conformity  tliereto,  by  which 
any  citizen,  ol  cither  of  the  stales  of  this  Union,  shall  be  excluded  from 
Ibe  eojoymeni  of  any  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  to  which  auch 
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tion  against  the  north  and  the  abolitionists.  lie  was  much 
displeased  becaueo  Congress  would  not  pledge  itself  to  cre- 
ate a  separate  SLite  out  of  tho  piirt  of  Florida  Oiist  of  tlic 
SuTvaneo  whenever  its  white  population  reached  35,000 
fionls.* 

In  tho  Ilonse  of  Tleprefientativcs  the  Iowa-Florida  bill 
had  been  passed  by  145  to  34  votes.  Tho  debates  over  it 
had  not  been  long  nor  had  they  excited  a  lively  interest 
either  in  or  out  of  Congress.  Stronger  irritants  were 
needed  in  order  to  protluce  any  noticetiblo  effect  upon  tho 
deadened  nerves.  It  was  not  simply  tho  particular,  marked 
manifestations  of  the  arrogance  of  tho  slavocracy  or  its 
triuinj>h  in  the  questions  Just  now  coming  to  an  issue, 
which  were  neccssai'ily  calculated  to  cause  anxiety  to  the  far 
seeing  patriot.  Far  worse  was  the  fact  that  tho  general 
condition  of  alTairs  became  ever  more  favorable  to  ever  new 
and  ever  grt*ater  triumphs  of  the  same  sort.  And  the  worat 
of  oil  M'jis  that  this  was  either  not  perceived  at  all  or  waa 
not  appreciated  at  its  real  importance. 

cltieea  Is  ciitUlcd  under  Oie  Consiitiuion  of  tb«  United  Stales."  (StaL 
At  L.,  Ill,,  l*.  *W."».)  The  word  a«y,  which  I  have  etnjihasizod  br  lTflH<% 
Iin>vcs  Ihnl  in  the  rlew  of  Congress,  the  proviision  of  Ihe  (  n 

r«f«rrpd  lo,  Rpeuks  of  ail  cLlIzona  of  stntf^'i;  in  severul  &iu(<  •  -r, 

uin  MJu«achnwil9  and  New  York.  fr<»«  colored  men  were  expT««tly 
recognized  lu  oiiizens.     And, though  therosoUuion,  it  Istrur  '->^->-- 
sajn  nothing  as  to  the  exnct  nature  of  the  giiunuileed  "pri 
tmmitniilcvi,"  It  Is  plain  thni.  in  lb<*  opinion  of  a  majority  oi  i.>  . 
thoy  included  the  right  of  abtxle  and  setllenicut  In  every  state,  i 
entire  prvni&o  wti.snu*uninj:)o«8except  on  thi5  3up[M>!iiiioni  t ' 
thi»,  MisMUtrl  cuuld  Ux^fultychyMt  her  territory  only  t.i  snrh  i 
and  midntiooTt  na  were  not  litirens  ot  ■ 

tho  Mi*J»ourl  0'>mpiv>!ni'*e.  U  hm!  heffi  .  .  ; 

Iaw,  that  col'  lit  tij6  Ln  und  bonce, 

^/ijKii'n',  81.'  ■  ^'  ■•uningoti:      _    __    j.uiioD-'*     la 

the  Inw.  aboTo  mentiunetl  •  in^^i  the  importaliun  of  cokirvd 

men  in  ceri»in  stuir:*,  xUU  \^  \l      \     .  unn:  **  not  Wing  a  naiWe,  %  cSti- 
aeb,  or  rv^iftteiwl  »vaniaji  of  the  Vaitetl  StalOL** 
1  Mem.  of  J.  Q>  Adams«  XII .  p  lOT. 
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Tho  first  montlis  of  Polk's  presidency  were  exter- 
nallj  a  time  of  rest  in  statesmanship.  "Wliatever  was 
eocretlj  being  done  on  llie  Mexican-Texan  question,  the 
l>cople  knew  notliing  of  it.  On  the  Oregon  question  the 
people  ex]>ectod  nolliing  decisive  before  the  meeting  of 
Congress.  Before  this,  too,  nothing  could  be  done,  natur- 
ally, in  regard  to  the  industrial  ]>ulicy  of  the  country. 
There  was  brisk  life  only  among  the  professional  politi- 
cians of  tlio  victorious  party,  but  they  busted  themselvee, 
not  with  the  political  problems  of  the  inmiediule  future, 
but  with  the  weightiest  of  all  questions,  that  of  dividing 
the  booty.  Although  the  public  had  already  become  ac- 
customed to  the  idea  that  a  change  in  the  presidency  waa 
like  an  autumn  wind  to  the  Fedend  officials — blowing  the 
dry  leaves  from  the  trees — yet  it  was  shocked  and  irritated 
by  the  recklessness  with  which  tlie  officijd  raaks  wore  now 
thinned.*  It  was  said  that  half  of  tlie  cabinet  would 
have  preferrc<l  a  diUVrent  policy,  but  that  the  President 
luid  decided  upon  a  policy  of  profccription.*  Yet  if  tlie 
table  had  been  cleared  to  the  very  last  seat,  place  would 
have  been  found  for  only  a  tithe  of  the  hungry  who 
pressed  towards  it  from  every  side,  each  affirming  that  he 
had  the  best  claim  to  a  seat  at  it.^     It  has  often  been 

•  Adams  writes,  Morcb  20,  1845,  in  his  diary:  "The  city  is  in  an 
uproar  at  llie  system  of  proscriplion  frum  executive  offlces  upon  wlilch 
President  Polk  has  comnicnceJ,  and  wliich  throatens  to  be  fur  more 
ex1(^QAW«  UmD  any  that  has  ever  boforo  been  carried  through.**  Ibid., 
XII..  p.  18H. 

*  "The  rumors  novf  are  that  Polk  has  consulted  h\a  cabinet  on  the 
principle  of  political  proscription;  that  Bucbnnnn,  Walker,  and  Ma- 
son were  ajrainst  il.  Marcy,  Bancroft,  and  Cave  Johnson  for  it,  and  that 
Polk  himself  decided  for  the  turnout."     Ibid..  XII.,  p.  187. 

•TbA  DfmocrntU  I^i^pute,  Sept.,  1845,  p.  IG4,  says  that  up  to  tho  first 
of  Au^ujit  Ihcro  had  beou  4,000  applications  for  places  in  the  New 
York  custom  house,  which  employed  at  the  outaide  only  400  persons. 
^'f  tine  saioe  proportion  shoiUd  oiainlaio  throughout,  tiiere  would  be 
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claimed  that  this  very  fact  is  the  antidote  which  the  poi- 
son of  the  proscription  system  contained  within  itself.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  politicians  who  make  the  spoils  tlie 
basis  of  their  power  bent  themselves  with  their  own  rotib, 
because  for  eveiy  dependent  who  is  rewarded  nine  are 
disjippointed,  and  the  latter  turn  into  enemies,  while  the 
former  usually  grumbles  because  he  thinks  his  services  are 
too  poorly  paid.  Exjwrience,  however,  tins  shown  tliat 
this  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  is  utterly  mistaken. 
Part  of  the  disappointed  multitude  cease  to  harness  them- 
selves like  draught  horses  to  the  party  diariot  in  order  to 
win  a  place  at  the  State  manger;  another  part  ahiindon, 
indeed,  their  fealty  to  the  party  chieftain,  whom  they 
blame  for  their  disa^^pointmeut,  but  with  very  rare  excep- 
tions these,  like  the  others,  remain  true  to  the  party,  un- 
lesSj  indeed,  a  general  disintegration  and  reconstruction  of 
party  relations  is  taking  place.  Yet  the  principal  result 
tif  the  numerous  disjippointments  is,  tliat  the  uflice  seeker 
labors  only  the  more  energetically  and  the  more  recklessly 
in  every  conceivable  way  for  the  interests  of  the  party 
and  the  pai'ty  leaders  in  order  to  have,  at  the  next  division 


at  tJie  present  time  about  800,000  Democrats  activitl>-  eni^ut^ed  in  im- 
pressing upon  those  in  whose  hnnds  nre  the  jiisues  of  pullticul  fuvor. 
Iho  pTCtti  udvantBgc  wliich  t!io  SliUe  would  derive  from  securing,  with 
the  least  possible  delay,  Uieir  voIuuIiIq  couperalino.'*  Marcy  is  re»- 
ported  to  have  said  once  to  an  ofllcc-scckor:  "Mr.  Scot!,  for  eTcry 
bough  of  tiiv  lop  of  (he  tree  of  appoiMtinents — for  ihe  mission*  |iU'.ni 
I>oti?ntiftry.  for  oxaiuple— there  are  about  one  hundred  upplicjiols;  for 
the  ntiddle  IwukIis  of  the  chnrKtships.  there  are  ftlKHii  Ihree  hundrwJ 
applitJiiKh;  and  for  the  lower  limbs  of  U»e  consulMhips.  ihore  iire  about 
one  Ihou.sand  applicHnlA.  Those  who  are  tired  of  holding  on  to  Uie 
upper  bon-rhs  of  cxpiM-lnncy  liope  to  calih  upon  the  pUces  of  the 
chareCship*.  If  ihey  fail  to  jjet  the  highest;  and  tho«e  disiippoiatod  In 
obiainin^  the  chftrpi'fihip6  hop«  to  cnlch  on  the  limbs  bplow  tluMii. 
•  •  •  making  the  chtmrr  of  a  cnnitul»hlp  about  as  1  t<t  ItftfS  '* 
WUe,  6«»cn  Deoadw  of  u.^  T'nii.n,  p.  236. 
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of  Bpoilg,  a  greater  claim  to  consideration  than  his  count- 
lees  rivals.  Tlie  results  of  tLis  are,  that  the  parties  con- 
6tantly  run  a  greater  risk  of  making  the  interests,  not  of  the 
State,  but  of  a  party,  the  highest  aim  of  tlieir  policy ;  that  the 
poh'cy  of  party  ia  prosecuted  with  increasing  unscrupulous- 
ness  until  the  political  morality  of  politicians  assumes  a 
bhape  which  absolutely  cannot  betu*  the  liglit  of  their  own 
private  moral  standards;  that  the  political  morality  of 
politicians  infects  that  of  the  iwople,  until  finally  certain 
phases  of  general  morals  arc  injuriously  affected  by  the 
corruption  of  political  morality;  and  that  politics  becomes 
a  guild  and  a  profession,  and  the  ^uliticians  by  profession 
coni*tantly  make  the  political  independence  of  the  people 
more  and  more  a  shadow  without  substance. 

TljC3e  were  facts  which  vrere  not  now  discovenxl  for  the 
tirst  time.  The  finger  of  scorn  had  been  so  often  pointed 
at  them  that  when  they  were  Jigain  brought  into  discus- 
sion before  the  Senate  in  May,  184G,  the  debate  lasted 
only  a  short  time,  and  ended  without  j^roducing  any  im- 
preHsion  upon  tlie  public,  because  notliing  was  now  said 
wliich  had  not  been  heard  ad  nauseam  before,  Sevier,  of 
Arkansas,  ironically  expressed  his  surprise  that,  after  every 
presidential  election,  the  question  of  reinova]&  from  office 
should  be  served  up  at  the  senatorial  board.*  But  he  was 
lar  in  the  wrong  w^hen  he  asserted  that  the  complaints 
originated  only  in  the  vexation  of  the  opposition  at  being 
merely  lookers-on  instond  of  sharers  in  the  fea»t.  Wlien 
Calhoun,  in  1S3C,  that  is,  in  the  last  year  of  Jackson^s  ad- 
ministration, wished  to  stem  the  evil  by  enacting  a  law, 
that  whenever  an  ofHcisil  was  removed  the  President  sliould 
acquaint  the  Senate  witli    his   reasons   for  his  action,  the 

'  Mr.  Scviifr  thoaglit  it  very  sirango  llmt,  abonl  the  first  session  of 
mv^ry  admioistrnUoD,  they  were  favorcti  wiili  Umt  old  question  about 
r«nOYali»  from  office.'*    Deb.  of  Congr.,  XV.,  p.  filO. 
10 
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Senate  passed  the  bill  by  31  to  16  vote8.  There  is  no 
need  of  examining  the  IL-sts  of  names  in  order  to  know 
that  this  was  not  a  party  vote.  That  clearly  appears  from 
tlie  comparative  number  of  yeas  and  nays.*  That  thi* 
precise  measure  was  pro]>oBed  then  and  again  at  this  time, 
phiinly  sliows  both  that  the  diajx^sition  of  tlie  Senate  wan 
piirtly  determined  by  its  wibh  to  maintjiin  its  own  power," 
and  that  it  waa  too  inueh  ia  the  dark  iu  regard  to  the  root 
of  the  disetise  to  be  able  to  find  the  proper  cure.  In 
many  cases  the  executive,  whicJi  is  resjHjnsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs*,  would  have  been  hindered  by  such 
a  metifture,  and  the  administration  of  affairs  would  have 
been  prejadiced,  bnt  party  politics  would  have  been  by  no 
means  banished  from  the  question  of  o(lices,*  But  it 
hiMi  already  l>een  clearly  recognized  by  some  of  the  leading 
Rtatosraen  that  this  problem  woald  necessarily  l>ecome,  in 
r.ho  course  of  time,  one  of  the  vital  qucbtions  of  the 
Jlei»ublic. 

Bad  as  it  was  that,  every  four  years,  an  ever  greater 
throng  of  fv^lcral  ofticirtls  were  thrust  out  of  doors,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  manner  in  whlcli  they  had  filled  their 
offices,  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  wholly  unskilled  crowdi 
this  was  in  itself,  com]»nnitively  only  a  slight  evil.  A 
worse   feature  was^  that  this  quadrennial  change  in   the 


>  Cttlhuuntt  Works.  IV.,  p.  21)3. 

•OftllHMin,  AVrlwtor,  Clay,  and  many  others,  woro  of  Uie  oplnioa 
that  tucli  a  provUtoii  rej^HnUui;  the  partktpntton  of  Ihp  Sonsle  In  tb* 
rigbl  of  ili«!rihuiing  llie  Fotleral  oltlreji  would  merely  give  llie  |H>w«r 
the  exioni  whhJi  It  should  huvcbud  *V«m  HiobeKlunlng,  ar^■o^l>n;.'  i<>  thn 
proper  intorprrmilon  of  tho  ronRlllulion,  According  to  their  opt' 
it  WHS  not  only  a  |>iiliticnl  iinprudi-nc*.  but  also  civntmry  tn  lh<' 
iotoniion  uf  Uiv  L-onMiiution,  when  the  flrst  Oongrem  gave  Uie  rl^pht  uT 
remnvnl  to  tho  Prcnideal  alono. 

•The  history  of  tbo  tonnro^f-offlce  bill  has  slnro  Iben  suflinloally 
proreil  ibli. 
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ofiiccs  constantly  became  mure  and  more  tlic  turning  point  of 
all  politics.  The  presidoatial  election  Lad  gradually  become 
to  such  a  degree  the  question  of  national  politicjj,  tliut  tho 
probable  effect  of  each  measure  upon  this  question  excited 
a  marked  influence  upon  the  whole  course  of  legislation, 
and  the  nearer  the  election  was,  the  more  frequently  did 
this  become  the  determining  consideration.  The  politicians 
had  arrogated  to  llieinBelvcs  the  naming  of  the  party-can- 
didate by  the  device  of  irresponsible  and  extra-constitu- 
tional nominating  conventions  and  for  them  the  best  man 
vas  the  one  who  had  tlie  best  chance  of  being  elected,  for 
their  chief  interest  was  to  secure  the  spoils.  ^  Tl»e  real 
leaders  of  the  party  of  course  neuully  had  substantial  polit- 
ical convictions,  and  wei*e  impelled,  so  far  as  they  acted  in 
their  own  interests,  by  tho  nobler  passion  of  ambition. 
But  they  needed  the  loaves  and  iislics  in  ordor  to  rcAvard 
those  who  had  for  their  sake  undertaken  to  act  as  wheels 
and  cylinders  in  the  party-machine.  The  spoils-system  hud 
made  tliem  dependent  upon  tliese  obscure  elements,  and 
the  more  iti  lispensable  these  became,  so  much  lower  sank 
the  average  mental  and  moral  qualities  of  the  leaders. 
The  nnost  reliable  and  deftest  managers  of  tho  machine 
became  the  great  men  in  politics,  and  tlie  more  they  got 
control,  the  more  did  the  emi»ty  mttling  of  the  party- 
tnac'hine  usurp  the  place  of  true  j>olitics.     The  matter  had 


1  •  •  •  "The  principle  has  extendod  unci  cxtcndo<I  lill.  litf^nilly* 
our  governniont  has  l)ecoine  a  government  of  spoils.  Yonr  presidcnliiil 
tleciions  uro  governed  by  It.  *  *  •  The  prosidoniiiil  election  is  no 
Looger  a  sU'Us:gle  for  great  principles,  but  only  a  great  struggle  as  to 
Xvho  fiUull  hrtve  the  spoils  of  onice.  I^wk  at  the  machinery?  A  con- 
"vention  noiniualeb  the  Pre*.icleul,  in  which,  not  untreiiuenlly,  miiny  of 
*he  repreaoniativea  of  the  srates  join  in  a  general  underslnntllng  to 
vlirfde  the  ofBco  amongst  themselves  and  their  friends.  And  \\\m&  tie/ 
lake  a  President  who  has  do  voice  at  all  In  the  selection  of  oMcers." 
C'lilh.'B  Works.  IV..  pp.  200-303. 
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ilrea»lr  g^i-ne  =o  :jr  rLiC  lI't  best  men.  of  the  nation  beliered, 
and  appareiilr  were  partlj  r-^c  in  believing,  that  a  qnes- 
tioa  of  the  over^-hadowis^  isiportaace  of  the  annexation  of 
Texia  Lail  been  de:er::ii:ieii  bj  tlie  l!;ict  that  Congressmen 
had  allo^eii  tLemielves  to  be  won  over  to  the  dominant 
party  bv  tLe  aa-^st  dli^siiTig  means.*  And  snch  a  man 
as  Cb.ani>;Ilor  Kecr  tras  o:  opinion  that  the  assortment  of 
politioia::?,  wLo  iuiii  ocoie  to  the  iTont  with  Polk,  snr- 
fiassed  all  tLe:r  preiirjc*:ss.rr5  in  worthlessness  and  despicable- 
ness.'  Du:  u-.-rst  of  all  was  the  fact  that  the  matter  was 
doomed  steadily  to  l»ect.:ne  w...ree  stilL 

As  a  matter  of  course,  no  substantial  change  for 
tlie  better  was  to  be  exj-etited  from  a  revolution  in  party 
relations,  even  if  the  experience  of  the  past  were  wholly 
disreirirdcd;  for  the  dinerence  in  degree  of  the  morality 
of  the  two  v:i:-t:ca-,  however  highly  it  might  be  rated,  was 
still  or.ly  a  secviidary  force.  Kelp  could  come  only  by 
a  change  of  the  system  wliich  h.ul  been  adopted  by  both 
piirtios,  had  been  saucri-.-netl  in  p;irt  by  law,  and  had 
become  fxed.  Dut  tl.e  system  coTistantly  struck  deeper 
root,  and  was  coustaiirly  sysiematicaliy  fostered,  with  a  full 

1  St-rv  Trrites.  J:tn.  *25.  !>to,  to  h\i  sen  TV-r.lam:  **As  Gsual  the 
Gortli'Z-r'j  a«.l  mi-.MI-e  Sm'os  will  le  >.I:v:.ie«.I;  tlie  so»:th  will  unite. 
Pruy.  "lo  C'^t  ask  me  bow  all  those  tilings  ore  brought  ulwm.  I  should 
Lluali  to  p*-c  en  paji^r  wh;it  my  loliei"  is.  Tliore  ire  ample  means  to 
acc'imi'.^L  any  en»U  ia  ro'.vor  ;in"i  r^a'.-'cac'i?.  **?to..  etc.,  etc./  and  Lord 
Ccke  hds  t  :'.i  u$  tUit.  'etc.,  etc'  are  sicns  faU  of  meaning:  in  the  law. 
I  U^lnl-v  rliey  l;:r.-e  a  still  more  i>rej:r.ar::  :iie:L2:=^  out  of  the  law. 

"T;*'.^  j;!  V.  r-:ii:e::t  is  lovtin:;:!^  ii:i':!y  more  acJ  im^ro  corrupt;  and 
tLi^?  »le».I:7.o  :i3':  f-i!i  -A'  r.ie  American  Ilri-i;::  'ic  will  n-it  be  less  a  matter 
of  liUi'.rv-  in  an  aire  or  two  at  furiliest.  ■Lan  tUit  of  other  republics 
whose  :"a:e  is  recorde-i  ia  past  annals."  L::'<e  and  Letters  of  Jos.  Story, 
II..  p.  "iia 

'  "I  am.  quite  tiistr^'ssod  in  my  foroVvHlit:^  s.-'f  ihe  t'uture.  I  think 
we  have  a:  ^V■lsll:3c^'n  the  moar.est  party  iiacks  and  timls  that  were 
»:ver  d  'imed  to  c-i^o  a  rt»pv.lIio."  CIiance'u.T  Kent  to  Mr.  Welister, 
N'..v.  11,  l^tt.    "VVeUt."*  Priv.  Corrtsp.,  II..  p.  iI2. 
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coneciousiieea   of  its   significance.      By   the   side   of  the 
phrase,  **to  tlie  victors  belong  the  ?j>oiIs,"  wiis  over  more 
constantly  and  boldly  placed  the  no  less  fatal  phrase,  tliat 
continuous  rotation  in  office  is  a  postulate  of  republican 
government  and  of  the  democratic  principle.     The  admin-'* 
istration  aclvno\vle<lged  that  it  was  partly  guided  by  this 
principle  in  its  sweeping  removals  of  otficors,*  and  in  tlie 
Senate   Allen,  of  Ohio,  extolled    it   in   a   long   and  fiery 
speech,  as  the  underlying  principle  of  the  Amerienn  poli- 
tical system.*     The  2)eople  have  a  right   to  all   offices  and 
lionors;  the  people  are  the  only  source  of  all  power  and 
ixiu&t  80  remain;  the  people  can  suffer  no  privileged  classes 
df   offi^'crs  who  would  soon  feel  independent  and  would 
feeorn  tJie  people:— these   were   arguments  which  to  the 
*•  people"  seemed  unanswerable.     When  Calhoun  argued, 
on  the  other  Iiand,  that  "rotation"  in  office  in  accordance 
xvith  tlie  tpoik  sy&tem  was  not  a  Democratic  doctrine,  but 
»^ther   tended  "to   create  a  king,""*  this  was   bo    utterly 
minintolligible  to  the  "  j)eople,"  that  they  were  not  even  sur- 
j*rified  at  the  absurdity;  the  idea  went  in  at  one  ear  and 
^iut  at  the  other,     Uow  many  senators  and  i-epresentatives 
■who    accused    the    "great    imllllier"   of    systematically 

'"He  [Gales]  Bpoke  of  the  muUitudes  of  remorals  from  public 
j-^fflces,  the  besom  sweeping  at  the  present  time  without  remorse,  and 
bviug  for  the  first  lime  avowedly  founded  not  only  u|X)n  the  piincii)le 
of  dismiasinir  polhicul  enemies  and  providing  for  friends,  but  for  the 
further  purpose  of  olUciuI  rotution."  Mem.  of  J.  Q,  Adams,  XII.,  p. 
lUO. 

*  **  It  is  B  great  American  principle.    It  lies  at  the  fooudatlon  of  our 
system."    Deb.  of  Con<;r.,  XV.,  p.  515. 

•  •  •  *  "  He  will  be  asserting  one  of  the  most  unlrne  and  mon- 
ktrous  propositions  on  the  fuce  of  Uod's  earth,  wlii>  nayg  that  Lhi:^  ia  u. 
•popular  docirino.*  Whui!  *a  popular  doctrine?'  Thisu  'populur  doc- 
trine?' It  is  the  very  reverse.  It  is  the  doctjine  to  create  a  king, 
luid  to  annihilate  liberty.  •  •  •  No.  Tlie  Demix-ratic  doctrine  la 
precisely  the  revere  of  what  they  uflect  to  teucb.  It  goes  agaiost  put- 
ftnugo  and  influence."    Calh.'a  Works,  IV.,  pp.  801, 803. 
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\\oi  uiMv;    u*   \U'>i»\»Y    \\\v    I'nion    now    stvXKl    tar   beLiu-i 
'ii;n»  •.ioi  ,«;'.!\  in  >i:i:o>T!i;itiliko  ins-ijrht,  V:u  also  in  T-atr:---:- 

:vv  .".''.  x"  \\^'..'.;     ,"\.;\    ^O    VCv't**  UV.O.tT  t«^    i-ur^^:— !  *        J  .7 

»»  ;      ■   ^  '  '^  ^  '    »■■-■>  -   -"*-  i'    ■  "C  --■:*<:  ■^-.'r  "-■-« 
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the  stage  before  this  view  bucaino  a  themu  of  public  dia- 
cufision.*  Public  opinion  waa  sufficiently  favonible  to 
permit  a  discus&iou  of  it.  Henry  S.  Footc  discu8st»d  the 
question  in  a  series  of  articles,  which  he  published  in  1832, 
iu  a  Vickfrburg  puper,  and  signed  **  Thomiis  Jeirerson,"* 
Judge  Dodelj  atUicked  the  bold  innovator  vigorously,  but 
in  MiHtiissippi,  Foole'a  doctrines  fiuully  won  a  sweeping 
victory.  It  would  be  either  doing  him  injustice,  or  giving 
him  too  much  honor,  to  attribute  to  him  a  substantial  part 
of  the  res]>0Ti6ibility,  for  the  fact  that,  in  this  regard,  the 
nation  began  to  forsake  the  old  conservative  i>aths  und  tend 
towards  pure  democracy.  It  had  been  so  completely  for- 
gotten, if  indeed  it  had  ever  been  generally  known  outside 
of  Miftfiissippi,  that  Foote  had  played  a  leading  part  in 
bringing  about  this  change,  that  liis  connection  with  it 
would,  porlinps,  have  never  again  lu'en  thonglit  of,  had  he 
not  himself  brought  it  to  mind  forty  years  later.  If  he  had 
not  given  the  impulse  to  it,  some  one  eloc  would  Hf>on  have 
done  so;  for  the  bpii'it  of  the  times  led  onward  towards  such 


of  llie  Union,  nt  leiiM,  II  lias  long  boon  tried,  iintl  with  llie  most  palls- 
fiictorj'  buccess.  Tho  jmlgosof  Cnnnnplicul  have  lioeti  diosen  by  the 
people  ev(?ry  six  uioiitbs,  for  ae»r1y  two  centuries,  niid  I  Iwliove  there 
has  hardly  ever  been  nn  instance  of  change;  ko  ptmcrful  is  the  ciub 
nf  Inces^ROt  responsibility.  If  prejudice,  liowcver.  derived  from  a 
tuonarcbial  institution,  is  slill  to  prevail  ngaiuHt  the  viliil  elective  prin- 
ciple of  our  own,  and  if  the  existing^  example  among  onrsolves  of 
periotlical  election  of  judges  by  the  iieople  be  still  Ini^tnls(ell,  let  us 
Mt  lcj»si  not  adopt  the  evil,  nnd  reject  the  good,  of  the  Knglish  prece- 
dent;  let  us  retnin  umovabilily  on  the  coucurrence  of  the  executive 
aud  legisltitive  brunches,  nnd  nomination  by  the  executive  alone." 
JeirerHon's  Works,  VII..  p.  12. 

>  I  do  not  know  when  thifl  letter  of  JolTorson  bewime  more  widely 
known.  He  writes,  September  3,  ISIfl.  to  Korchival:  "But  I  musi 
beseech  you,  sir,  not  to  admit  a  possibility  of  lis  bein;;  puhlislied. 
Many  good  people  will  revnlt  from  its  doctrines,  and  my  with  Is  to 
offend  nobody."     Ibid..  VII.,  p.  85. 

*  U.  S.  Footc,  Casket  of  Reminiscences,  p.  S47. 
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Senate  parsed  the  bill  bj  31  to  16  votes.  Tliere  is  no 
need  of  examining  tlie  lists  of  names  in  order  to  know 
that  this  was  not  a  |tarty  vote.  That  clearly  appears  from 
the  comparative  number  of  jeas  and  najs.^  That  this 
precise  measure  was  proposed  then  and  again  at  this  time, 
}>hiinly  shows  both  that  the  disposition  of  the  Senate  was  ■ 
partly  determined  by  its  wibh  to  maintain  its  own  power,*  1 
and  that  it  was  too  much  in  the  dark  in  regard  to  the  root 
of  the  disease  to  be  able  to  find  the  proper  cure.  In 
many  cases  the  executive,  which  is  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs,  would  have  been  hindered  by  such 
a  measure,  and  the  administration  of  affairs  would  have 
been  jtrejudiced,  but  party  politics  would  have  l>een  by  no 
means  banished  from  the  question  of  offices.*  But  it 
had  alreaily  l)een  clearly  recognized  by  some  of  the  leading  fl 
BtntcRmen  that  this  problem  would  necessiirily  become,  in 
the  course  of  time,  one  of  the  vital  questions  of  the 
Republic. 

Bad  aa  it  was  that,  every  four  years,  an  ever  greater 
throng  nT  federal  officials  were  thrust  out  of  doors,  with- 
out any  regai-d  to  the  manner  in  which  they  had  filled  their 
offices,  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  wholly  unskilled  crowd, 
this  was  in  itself»  compnnitively  only  a  slight  evil.  A 
worse  feature  was,  that  this  quadrennial  change  in   the 


>  Callionn'8  Works,  IV.,  p.  203. 

'  Cnlhoun,  Webster.  Clay,  und  many  others,  were  of  the  opinion 
that  such  tt  provision  reprardlog  the  participation  of  the  Senate  in  llie 
rigbl  of  distributing  the  Federal  ofikea  would  merely  give  the  power 
the  extent  which  itshould  hureli'td  from  the  be^nnlng,  accord! ni;  to  ib« 
proper  Inierpretailon  of  the  consliintion.  According  to  their  opinion, 
it  was  not  only  a  polilicul  imprudence,  but  also  contrary  to  the  real 
intention  of  tlie  constitution,  when  the  tirst  Congress  gn%*e  the  right  of 
removal  to  the  President  alone. 

*  Tlie  hisiory  of  the  tcnnro-nf-offlca  bill  hiui  since  then  BUfUciently 
proved  lb  la. 
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oiiiceB  constantly  became  more  and  more  the  turning  point  of 
all  politics.  The  presidential  election  had  gradually  become 
to  such  a  degree  the  question  of  national  politics,  that  tbu 
probable  ctfect  of  each  measure  ni>*>n  this  question  excited 
a  marked  influence  upon  the  whole  course  of  legislation, 
an<l  the  nearer  the  election  was,  the  more  frequently  did 
this  become  the  determining  consideration.  The  politicians 
bad  arrogated  to  tliemselves  tlie  naming  of  the  party-can- 
didate by  the  device  of  irresponsible  and  extra-constitu- 
tional nominating  conventions  nnd  for  them  the  best  man 
was  the  one  who  had  tlie  best  chance  of  being  elected,  for 
tlieir  chief  interest  was  to  secure  the  spoils.*  The  real 
leaders  of  tlie  party  of  coui'se  usually  had  substantial  polit 
ical  convictions,  and  were  impelled,  so  far  as  they  acted  in 
their  own  interests,  by  the  nobler  passion  of  ambition. 
But  they  needed  the  loaves  and  fishes  in  order  to  reward 
those  who  had  for  their  sake  undertaken  to  act  as  wheels 
and  cylinders  in  tlie  party-machine.  The  spoils-system  had 
made  tliem  dependent  upon  these  obscure  elements,  and 
tlie  more  in  lispensable  these  became,  so  much  lower  sank 
tlte  avenige  mental  and  moral  qualities  of  the  leaders. 
The  most  reliable  and  deftest  managers  of  the  macliine 
beciuno  the  great  men  in  politics,  and  the  more  they  got 
control,  the  more  did  tlie  empty  rattling  of  the  party- 
machine  nsurp  the  place  of  true  politics.     The  matter  had 


«••«»•  Tlie  itrinciple  has  extended  and  extended  UIl.  lilenilly. 
our  goTemruent  hni;  become  u  govornmL'ut  of  spoita.  Your  prrsidpniiiU 
•lections  ure  governed  by  it.  •  •  *  Tlie  prosidonliftl  eleclinn  ih  no 
longer  a  8!ru!,*^'lo  for  preal  principles,  but  only  a  grenl  etrnggle  as  to 
who  «b all  hnve  ibe  spoils  of  ofllce.  Look  at  Ibe  niaobinory?  A  cou- 
Tenlion  nominalcA  Ibe  President,  in  which,  not  unfrequenlly,  many  of 
tlie  repre^entttlivea  of  tbe  btatei*  join  in  a  general  undorslundincf  to 
divide  the  office  nmongst  themselves  and  their  friends.  Aiid  thus  iLcy 
mske  a  President  who  has  no  voice  at  all  in  the  Beleclion  of  officers.*' 
CaUi.'s  Works,  IV.,  pp.  296-303. 
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already  gone  SO  far  that  the  best  men  of  the  nation  believed, 
and  apparently  were  partly  right  in  believing,  that  a  ques- 
tion of  the  over-shadowing  importance  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas  had  been  de^Tiniued  by  the  fjict  that  Congressmen 
had  allowed  themselves  to  be  won  over  to  the  dominant 
party  by  the  most  disgusting  means.i  And  Eueh  a  man 
as  Chancellor  Kent  waa  of  ojiinion  that  the  assortment  of 
politicians,  who  had  come  to  the  front  with  Polk,  sur- 
pasbcd  all  their  predecessors  in  worthlessness  and  des])icubl6- 
ncss.*  But  wor^t  of  all  was  tlie  fact  that  the  matter  was 
doomed  steadily  to  become  wurse  still. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  no  substantial  change  for 
the  better  was  to  be  exi)ectcd  from  a  revolution  ia  party 
relations,  even  if  the  experience  of  tho  past  were  wholly 
disregarded;  for  the  dillerence  in  degree  of  the  morality 
of  the  two  parties,  however  highly  it  might  be  rated,  was 
still  only  a  secondary  force.  Help  could  come  only  by 
a  change  of  the  system  which  had  Wen  adopted  by  both 
parties,  had  been  sjmctioned  in  part  by  hiw,  and  liad 
become  fixed.  But  the  system  constantly  struck  deeper 
root,  and  was  constantly  syslemutlcally  fostered,  with  a  full 

'  Slnry  -n-rUes,  Jim,  25,  1645.  to  liU  son  "WiUiara:  "A»  usual  Uie 
northern  iind  niiO<llo  Stales  will  bo  divklcd;  the  south  will  unito. 
rriiy,  do  not  nslc  me  how  hII  these  things  ojo  hroughl  about  I  fihouM 
blush  to  put  on  fniper  whnt  my  Iwlicl'  is.  There  are  oinpic  mcnns  to 
aocomplbh  tiny  ends  in  i>o\ver  nnd  patronuRe.  'etc.,  etc.,  etc.,*  and  X.<ord 
Coke  has  told  us  thut,  'etc.,  etc.,*  are  signs  lull  of  meanln;^  Sn  (lie  law. 
I  think  Ihey  have  a  still  more  pregnant  meaning  out  of  ihc  law. 

'■This  ptivemment  ia  becoming  dully  more  tind  nmro  corrupt;  and 
tho  ddclino  anil  Hdl  uf  the  American  Hopublicwill  nnl  ho  lr*s  amftTler 
of  history  in  an  uge  or  two  nt  furthest,  llion  thai  of  oiIut  republics 
whoBO  fulo  ii»  recorded  in  past  annuls.*'  Life  and  Letters  of  Jos.  Story. 
IL,p.510. 

>  »'  I  am  qoile  dielrossed  in  iny  forebodinf^i  of  the  Aiturc.  I  ibiok 
wo  have  at  Washinmoo  the  ujeanest  party  linrks  and  looU  that  w<v» 
over  doomed  to  cxiTho  n  republic"  Chunrellor  Kent  ifi  Mr.  W*«l>»t«r, 
Not.  It,  1843.    WeUL'a  PrW,  Corr««p^  11.,  p.  213. 
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consciousjiess  of  its  significance.  By  the  aide  of  the 
phrase,  "to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,"  was  ever  more 
constantly  and  boldly  placed  the  no  less  fataJ  phrase,  that 
continnons  rotation  in  oifiee  is  a  postulate  of  republican 
govemraent  and  of  the  democratic  principle.  The  admin-^ 
ietration  acknowle<lgcd  that  it  was  partly  guided  by  this 
principle  in  its  sweeping  removals  of  oflicers,*  and  in  the 
Senate  Allen,  of  Ohio,  extolled  it  in  a  long  and  fiery 
Hpeecli,  as  the  underlying  principle  of  the  American  poli- 
tical system.*  The  people  have  a  riglit  to  all  offices  and 
honore;  the  people  arc  the  only  source  of  all  power  and 
intist  so  remain;  the  people  can  suffer  no  privileged  classes 
of  officers  who  would  soon  feel  independent  and  would 
ecorn  the  people: — these  were  arguments  which  to  the 
"people"  seemed  unanswerable.  When  Callionn  argued, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  "rotation"  in  office  in  accordance 
with  the  8]»oils  system  was  not  a  Democratic  doctrine,  but 
rather  tended  "to  create  a  king,'''  this  was  so  utterly 
nnintolligible  to  the  "  peojile,"  that  they  were  not  even  sur- 
prised at  the  absurdity;  the  idea  went  in  at  one  ear  and 
out  at  the  other.  IIovv  many  senators  and  representatives 
who    accused    the    "  gre^it    nullifier "   of    systematically 

>**ne  [Gales]  Bpoke  of  Uie  multitudes  of  removals  from  public 
>incc8,  the  bc*om  sweeping  at  (lie  present  time  without  rciHome,  aud 
bt'Uii;  for  ilio  first  tinte  avowedly  fonnrled  not  only  upon  the  principle 
of  Uismisiiug  polilicul  euemies  and  proviLling  for  friends,  but  for  the 
(urtiicr  pur}>ose  of  ollicini  rotation."  Mem.  of  J.  Q.  Adams,  XII.,  p. 
190, 

>  "It  is  a  great  American  principle.  It  lioaat  the  foundation  of  our 
ayiitem."    Deb.  of  Conjjr.,  X\'..  p.  515. 

'  •  •  •  "  Ho  will  be  asserting  one  of  the  most  untruu  and  mon- 
Mtruua  prupD8Jtions  on  tlio  face  of  God's  eanlt,  wlio  &nys  ihut  this  ia  a 
'popular  doclxine.'  AVbatI  'a  popular  docUiner  Tliida  ' popular doc- 
IrlneV  It  is  tha  very  reverse.  It  is  U»o  doiitrino  to  crwito  a  king, 
and  to  annihilate  liberty.  •  ♦  ♦  No.  The  Democratic  dotliiuo  ij 
prcclficly  ihu  revur^^e  of  wliat  they  affect  to  teach.  It  goca  against  pat* 
toottge  and  laauence."    Calli.'s  Works,  IV^  pp.  301,  S03. 
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working  to  destroy  the  Union  now  stood  far  behind 
him,  not  only  in  statesmanlike  insight,  but  also  in  patriot- 
ism, since  they  counted  as  nothing  his  repeated  and  em- 
phatic warnings,  that  this  system  must  be  abjured,  or  the 
republic  wonld  break  to  pieces  under  the  bunleni*  For 
long  years  still,  more  and  more  bitter  experiences  had  to 
be  endui*ed,  before  an  earnest  agitation  for  the  change  of 
the  system  could  be  even  begun.  The  custom  was  now 
winning  many  new  supjjorters  even  among  those  who  were 
shocked  by  the  sentence  about  the  spoils.  The  principle  of 
rotation  in  office  seemed  to  them  to  be  unquestionably 
Democratic,  and  what  was  Demo'^ratic  could  not  bat  be 
just  and  good. 

IIow  strong  this  tendency  to  the  radicalization  of  De- 
mocracy was,  can  best  be  seen  by  the  many  efforts,  more 
or  less  successful,  made  in  many  states,  to  apply  even  to 
the  judiciid  office  the  j)rinoi|>los  of  pure  Democracy. 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  Union,  judges  were  aj)- 
pointed  in  all  the  states  except  Counecticnt,  where  tliey  had 
been  elected  from  the  earliest  colonial  times,  Jefferson 
first  declared,  in  a  letter  of  July  12,  181G,  that  the  elec- 
tion of  judges  by  the  people  was  demanded  by  the  Repub- 
lican principle.*     Ilnlf  a  generation,  however,  passed  off 


I  «  •  «  ■•  If  they  did  nntput  down  the  system,  it  woald  event- 
Tially  put  down  the  govoniinonl.*'  Deb.  of  Congr.,  XV.,  p.  ."^U.  "  lu 
iliis  uinlter  I  Imre  been  uniform  and  sincere— wbetbor  riKlil  or  wrong, 
limo  will  Ui&tlosB.  iJuj  tlio  evil  bns  cuiumeuced.  It  Is  going  on.  Ii 
needs  no  proplirt  to  fiirseo  the  end.  I  8penk  not  in  the  Inngunge  of 
prophecy;  but  wbo, Jndyiiig  from  the  pnst,  CftU  ovoid  Uie  eonviciioa 
Ibnt  uuIl'ss  Uie  pniper  remedy  i«  applied,  the  ovorlhrow  of  your  poUU 
leal  system  U  inevitubleV*     CaJh.'s  Works,  IV.,  pp.  8(W,  IW»3. 

*  *' It  has  1)G0D  thouu:ht  that  Ibe  peoplii  are  not  couii>etent  elecu 
of  JudL'es  leiirned  in  iId;  law.  Bui  1  do  not  know  that  Ihi^  is  truo,  Ar 
If  douUl'ul,  wo  nbonUl  fnlUiw  principle.  In  Ibis,  «s  in  ni:iny  other 
olec-lluns,  Ibcy  would  be  cruided  by  rcputalinn,  wliirh  wnuld  not  on 
oftcoer,  perhaps,  than  the  prv&eut  mode  of  appointment.    In  odq 
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the  etage  before  tins  view  became  a  theme  of  jniblic  dia- 
cnssion.  *  Public  opinion  waa  eufficiently  favonible  to 
permit  a  discustfion  of  it.  Henry  S.  Foote  discussed  tlie 
qwodtiLm  in  u  series  of  articles,  which  he  puldished  in  1832, 
in  a  Vickbburg  paper,  and  signed  "Thomas  Jeficrsou."* 
Judge  Bodely  attiicked  the  bold  innovator  vigorously,  but 
in  Mississippi,  Foule's  doctrines  finally  won  a  sweeping 
victory.  It  would  be  either  doing  him  injustice,  or  giving 
him  too  much  honor,  to  attribute  to  him  a  Hubtttaiitial  ]>art 
of  the  responsibility,  for  the  fact  that,  in  this  regard,  the 
nation  Ix^gan  to  forsake  the  old  conservative  paths  and  tend 
towards  pure  democracy.  It  had  been  so  eom]>letely  for- 
gotten, if  indeed  it  had  ever  been  gonendly  known  outride 
of  Mississippi,  that  Foote  had  played  a  lejiding  part  in 
bringing  about  tliis  change,  that  hie  connection  with  it 
Mould,  pcrlmpB,  have  never  again  been  thought  of,  had  he 
not  himself  brought  it  to  mind  forty  year*  later.  If  he  had 
not  given  the  impulse  to  it,  some  one  cine  wonld  soon  have 
done  so;  for  the  spirit  of  the  times  led  onwanl  towards  such 


of  the  Tolon,  at  leaau  it  has  long  been  tried,  und  with  tlic  most  sMis- 
factory  fcuweiis.  Tlio  Judges  of  (.'onnecUcul  have  lioiri  diospii  by  tho 
people  ev(.»ry  six  months,  Inr  nfiarly  two  cflnluriea,  siml  T  beliovo  there 
has  Unnlly  ever  been  nn  inbtauce  of  chau;jre;  no  powerful  is  tho  curb 
of  ioccs^nnt  responslbiliiy.  If  prejudice,  however,  derived  from  u 
Bionarchiul  tn&iiiLitiuD,  is  still  lu  previiil  ti;^(iinut  the  viial  cleciire  prin. 
clple  of  our  own,  nnd  if  the  existing  cxpimple  ninung  ourselves  of 
periodiciil  el**rlion  of  judges  by  Ihc  peojile  be  siill  niifiniRted.  let  ua 
ttl  Icnftt  uo(  udopt  tlie  evil,  nnd  reject  Ihe  good,  oi'  the  Kn^^Iibh  prece- 
dent; let  us  rctftlu  amoviihility  on  ihc  concurrence  of  I  he  execuiiro 
Kud  k»j:i»I«tive  brunches,  and  nomination  by  the  executive  ulone." 
Jofrcr«ou'6  Worlds.  VII..  p.  12. 

'  I  do  Dot  know  when  thi**  letter  of  Jenorson  bccnme  more  wlde'y 
known.  He  wriie:*,  September  5,  ISHt.  to  Kerohivul:  "But  I  must 
beseech  yon,  Kir.  not  io  admit  a  pOBt^ibiliiy  of  its  being  published. 
Ilaoy  gofxl  people  will  revolt  ffom  its  docirioes,  and  iny  wish  Is  to 
«ICuid  nobotly."    Ibid..  VII..  p.  35. 

*  H.  S.  Foote,  Cuskct  of  Rominii^cncefl,  p.  347. 
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results  witli  qiiiokly  increasing  energy.  Witliin  Uie  next 
decade  \re  find  the  principle  of  the  election  of  judges,  and 
that,  too,  for  liinit4*d  terms,  adopted  in  Xcw  York,  Louisi- 
ana, Missouri,  Te.\us,  Illinois,  lowu,  and  Wiaoonsin,*  yet  not 
placed  everywhere  upon  an  equally  radic^d  basis,  and  not 
everywlierc  carried  out  with  the  same  cousifrtency. 

This  is  not  tlic  place  to  enter  upon  a  theoretical  discus- 
sion  of  the  quctition  of  the  election  of  judges,  or  e\en  to  . 
enquire  closely  whether  and  how  far  the  system  in  the  dificr-  ■ 
ent  states  suoxieeded,  which  accoKlIng  t(;  Jeffersiiii,  was  so 
highly  recoiuineuded  by  the  experience  of  Connecticut.  It 
Buffices  to  state  that  the  experiment  yielded  very  difft^ront 
results  in  different  places,  and  on  this  account  men  remained 
divided  in  opinion  as  to  whether  the  old  or  the  new  system 
deserved  the  preference.  In  Iowa,  for  example,  Grimes 
drew  from  the  experience  of  the  first  eight  years  the  con- 
clusion that  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  should  bo, 
like  those  of  tlic  districts,  elected  by  the  people.'  On 
the  other  Jiand,  Foote  later  confessed  that  he  had  given 
most  unliappy  advice.'     And  in  Mis.sis&i])pi,  the  changt? 

"  Tlio  PomocralJc  Review,  Mnrcli.  18<8,  p.  S09. 

••'Tho  experience  of  the  past  cijfht  years  lins  dMnonBlrnled  Otftt 
the  power  to  elect  judges  ia  more  wisely  find  fiatisfDcturlly  eXArc!s6d 
by  the  pe*M'Je  than  by  Iho  Le;;isl!itiv'e  Assemlily.  The  people  baro 
shown  that  llicy  wiU  not  be  dragooned  into  vutiui;  for  tncompoti^ut  nnd 
fiutblees  pnrtisjin  judt^o^.  Everybody  admits  that  the  chorncler  of  the 
Inferior  tribuuiils  of  (ho  SiMie  is  superior  m  Ihfti  of  tUo  tttiprema 
boDcU.  If,  llieroforCf  it  is  important  to  clcvute  the  cbarncter  of  tho  Su- 
pretiie  Court,  ns  I  tielicve  it  ia,  the  judges  of  iJitt  conn  abotiJd  be 
electeil  by  the  people,  m  are  now  (lie  jud^ett  of  the  district  courts. 
If  leaniing,  firmno;^!^,  (ind  impnrtiullty,  ure  superior,  as  iitialiflcatioiia 
for  jiidijoa,  to  parly  feuliy  iind  pftrii?»iwi  borvices,  the  selection  of  ihiuM 
Unporlunl  olUcera  ahoulJ  be  left  with  the  jwople  inolend  of  being 
roodu  the  subject  for  corrupt  legislative  biirgiiining."  To  tlie  pcoplo 
of  lowtt,  April  8,  1804.    Soltw,  Life  of  Jaiuos  W.  Grimes,  p.  84. 

»*•!  uko  no  puriicular  credit  to  my>r«lf  for  (lr»t  suygeallng  thU 
lde»  iu  Missi^ippl,  and  U  would  be,  indeed,  very  ridiculoun  for  m*  lo 
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had,  indeed,  produced  most  injurious  reBults.  In  that  State 
party  politics  soon  appeared  in  their  ugliest  and  most  de 
etructive  form,  in  tlie  judicial  elections.  The  ''progres- 
sive Democracy "  began  to  catechise  the  candidates  foi 
judgeships,  and  this  not  in  regard  to  their  general  political 
belief,  bat  upon  sharply  defined  questions  of  ftteuin  and 
tuum.  lie  who  wished  the  support  of  McNutt's  faction 
had  first  to  show  that  u])on  the  question  of  repudiation  he 
rose  to  the  height  of  the  occasion,  that  is,  that  he  wai< 
ready  to  betray  the  creditors  of  tlie  State,  and  to  sell  the 
honor  of  the  State  for  a  mess  of  pottage.*  And  it  wa> 
not  even  thought  necessary  to  make  any  sort  of  attempt 
to  conceal  this.  With  tlie  utmost  shamelessness  it  wat? 
declared  to  be  a  public  right  to  pledge  judicial  candidates 
before  their  election  to  decide  questions  which  might  be 
brought  before  tlieir  court  in  a  certain  way,  because,  ac- 
cording to  the  genuine  Democratic  principle,  public  oi>inion 
ought  to  be  the  law  of  the  land.> 

do  fo;  for  I  hold  thnt  Dxperionce  has  plainly  sho\m  this  change  In  the 
DKhIo  of  election  lo  huve  been  a  great  ami  most  deplorable  error,  si^ce 
for  tnany  yoara  pnst  it  bus.  ns  I  think,  l>een  found  alloifeiber  inipoa- 
lible  lo  keep  politics  out  of  the  jttdicial  elections:  ood  bence  a  great 
uad  conMunily  incj-eaMng  deteriomrioii  of  the  jut)ici»l  department  ot 
our  system  has  been  observable."    Casket  of  Keminiswenced.  p,  348. 

*  "^The  presses  of  these  ultra  destructives,  the  McNutt  faction  of 
the  *  Democratic  Kulo.'  with  the  'State  Paper,'  the  Jlisstisippifin,  iit 
their  head,  ore  now  making  every  effort  to  array,  as  a  class,  lo  control 
the  elcctiotid  of  the  judges,  debtors  whoso  own  liabilities  are  to  be 
decided  upon  by  pledged  judicial  candidates."  Nine  Years  of  Pemv- 
eralic  Rule  In  Mississippi,  p.  250. 

*The  Jilt89n»i]rj)ian  wTites,  in  the  year  1845:  "Touch  DOt  mine 
■nointed.  The  editor  of  the  Southron  Is  horrified  nt  the  temerity  we 
displayed  in  expres.^ing  our  opinions  as  to  a  proposed  Union  Bank 
COM.  It  is  really  Ijjnglmble  to  wiinoHS  such  gross  atrt.<ctjition.  A  mere 
tnajj — poor,  frail,  weak,  errini:,  man — is  put  upon  the  bench,  named 
Judge,  and  forthwith  his  possible  opinions  are  held  sacred.  For  our 
part,  wo  hold  all  Intelligences  ta  equal  respect  i  aud  we  especially 
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If  the  idea  that  public  opinion,  or  the  will  of  Uie  peo- 
ple, was  to  be  the  one  unlimited  authtirity,  to  which  alT 
public  officers  must  submit  unconditlomill\',  no  uiutU*r  in 
what  way  or  on  what  theme  it  expressed  itself — if  tliis 
idea  was  nowhere  else  expressed  with  eqiml  absoluteness 
and  eflVonterj,  yet  it  was  eveiywhere,  more  or  le?8  connci- 
oiisly,  in  greater  or  lens  digree,  tlie  dcupcT  motive  which 
lay  at  the  I'oot  of  the  movfiiunit  for  the  clectiun  of  judgea 
by  the  people.  Public  sentiment  watj  so  Bound  that  the 
pledging  of  candidates  for  a  judgeship  to  miil^e  certain  decis- 
ions, waa  declared  to  be  a  proper  policy  ouly  in  raru  and 
exceptional  cabes;  and  only  in  such  eases  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  politics  into  judicial  elections,  in  whatever  way 
this  might  happen,  justified.  It  might,  therefore,  have 
been  only  fair  to  defer  a  judgment  about  the  proj^riely  or 
impropriety  of  the  system,  until  a  longer  |)nicti<:al  proof 
of  it  had  furnished  better  materlid  for  a  decision.  And  it 
was  much  less  the  thing  itself,  than  its  sigiiificiince  as  & 
symptom  of  an  imjjortant  tendency  in  public  opinion,  which 
justly  excited  earnest  apprehension.  The  conservative  tone  in 
the  jKflitical  sentiment  and  thought  of  the  ])eoplc,  which, 
in  republics  much  more  thun  in  monarchies,  is  an  abstdutc 

hold  it  to  bo  the  duly  of  ta  Iiulcpondcnt  press  to  dit^cuss  ilie  do^mri» 
of  tl3«  judges.  The  Fodoral  judiciary  is  the  ahti.nepiibUcmi  foatnr« 
of  Uio  government  So  il  is  wi(h  tlio  judicinry  of  most  of  the  aiatea. 
In  Mississippi,  Tvbcre  \>c  have  un  elective  judiciary,  we  stund  some 
chuDco  to  make  public  opiDlon  wlint  it  ought  to  be — Iho  law  of  the 
laad.  Those  opposed  to  the  march  of  Dcuiocratic  princtplet,  cling  lo 
flio  judges,  endeavoring  to  inspire  gre;it  a\Mf  for  their  very  upiniim. 
This  is  absolule  bumbuggery.  And  bore  wo  tuke  ixriislon  to  say,  that 
it  iA  Buprenioly  ridiculou:*  to  admit  tlint  Tbo  people  ore  eapAble  of 
choDsing  thf'u  Judiies,  find.  al  Ibe  sjime  time,  deny  Ib'-m  the  ulino&t 
iVeedom  in  eanvas-ting  liie  opinions  of  candldiitca  for  judicial  stntiouf. 
Such  sfatfuicnts  may  omnze  our  nelghlxir;  but  we  tell  liiiii  ibis  Ua 
part  of  tbo  pbitObi;pby  of  tliai  progretifaivo  Deniin'racy  which  h«  vo 
much  dislikes."     Ibid.,  pp.  255,  25a 
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condition  precedent  of  tlie  public  weiil,  seemed  serionsly 
sbakun.  Althoiigli  in  some  Stntes,  ua  for  exainj»Ie,  in  Illi- 
noiB,!  loud  comj»Ijiint8  were  nmile  of  seriouB  evils,  wlach 
had  become  prevalent  in  the  tribunals  under  the  system  of 
appointment,  jet  in  general  tbe  main  motive  for  the 
cluiiige  was  not  tbe  convictionj  that  it  was  the  best  way  to 
put  an  end  to  appai-eut  or  real  evils.  The  motive  waa 
the  wish  to  be  true  to  the  Democratic  principle.  To 
deny  tlie  peojde's  capacity  to  put  the  right  man  on  the 
bench,  was  to  express  a  doubt,  not  so  much  unjustified  as 
outrageous  of  the  people''s  capacity  for  aelf-govemmcnt. 
At  the  time  men  were  inclined  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  capacity  for  belf-govermin'ut  shows  itself  to  a  very  es- 
sential degree  in  the  moderate  self-limitation  by  the  peo- 
ple of  their  direct  politicjd  activity,  and  a  correct  percep- 
tion of  tlie  things  which  they  can  better  accomplish  by 
tJieir  delegates.  The  sovereignty  of  the  people  was  to  be 
manifested,  as  far  as  possible,  directly  and  continuously, 
and  not  merely  mediately  and  in  the  defiiiite  legal  forms 
whicli  were  themselves  the  creation  of  the  people.* 


'  "Tlte  syitem  of  mnking  Uio  nssemMod  circuit  judges  tbe  Snpreme 
Toun  lins  boon  In  njerution  in  Illinois  under  iw  prcsoul  coostituiion, 
Kod  1105  (been)  fuuud  to  worl^  badly,  inasmuch  as  that  it  became  a  great 
political  engine,  a  hot-bed,  out  of  which  all  the  political  oHlces  of  the 
Btate  was  selected — a  kind  of  oligarchy  which  divided  uj)  iho  high 
officcA  among  thciuselvca.**    Tlie  Democratic  Review,  March,  1847,  p. 

•  "Tliere  is  a  more  specioua  argument  for  destroying;  the  indopcnd- 
eace  of  tlie  judiciary,  which  dues  not  appe'U'  in  the  executive  docu- 
nQeut  DOW  before  us  [the  annual  message  of  Governor  TlioiuaB,  of 
H&ryland — Dec.  Session,  1812 — which  recommended  the  LogiuluturG 
10  atK>ll&h  the  appoiulment  of  Judges  'during  good  behavior'] 
though  it  if*  l'rei|uehlly  urged  in  ncwbpupor  porngrapUs  and  clcciion- 
coiing  harangues,  because  it  is  better  calculated  than  any  other  to 
maki^  an  Impression  on  the  unthinliing  nmttitudo.  It  is  founded  on 
\hv  ducixine  that,  in  this  country,  the  will  of  the  people  is,  and  ought 
to  bo,  cuprenie  in  cvtry  rebpecL,  and  no  institution  should  be  allowed 
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Naturallj,  the  radicals  did  not  wisli  to  carry  out  tht 
thought  to  its  final,  log^ical  results,  much  lefts  lo  demand 
their  practical  accomplishment  But,  nevertheless,  it  was  a 
highly  gigniiieant  and  very  serious  fact,  tluit  such  masses 
of  people  had  been  won  over  to  the  attempt  to  carry  out 
the  partial  realizntion  of  the  idea  in  a  matter  which  was 
the  citadel  of  the  conservative  idea  in  the  American  politi- 
cal syKtem.  This  was  not  an  accident,  for  the  innovators 
laid  gi*eat  stress  u]jon  the  apparent  contradiction  between  fl 
the  prevailing  organization  of  the  judiciary  and  the  char-  ^ 
acter  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the  constitutions  of  the 
different  Suites.  For  this  reason,  too,  the  organization  of 
the  federal  judiciary,  which  was  unquestionably  its  most 
conservative  and  its  strongest  point,  was  olYen  most  violent!}' 
attacked  by  the  more  radical  of  the  new  school.  They  did 
not  attempt  to  agitate  for  a  change  in  the  principles  of  its 
orgjinization,  because  the  nselessness  of  such  an  attemjit 
was  too  plain,  hut  the  wish  of  seeing  it  brought  into  har- 
mony with  the  main  political  principle  of  the  Republic 
was  often  expressed,  even  in  Congress.* 


to  exist  wlilrh  is  in(l»?[)on<lent  of  ilioir  nulliorlty.  II  is  urffed  Ihul  an 
our  Uiwn  tiiTiunalc  from  tlic  peoplo,  und  tliorofore  should  bcrcferrec]  for 
fnlorprGiuiion  lo  the  power  which  enacted  Ihcm;  and  tlint  %  doninl  of 
Uiis  right  uod  competency  is  a  virtual  impeauhnicnt  of  the  Countitu. 
lion  und  ihc  Goveruiuoni  under  which  we  live.  It  Is  suid,  Ituil  iho 
will  of  the  poople  is  usually  nmde  known  only  nt  Blatod  tinios,  fiod  on* 
der  cerlnin  Conns — us  nt  oleclions,  iind  l>y  hrtlloi  or  hand-v.iio  upon 
questions  legchirly  propn.MHl;  but  Unit  thcso  funns  mid  6cu5i>ii3  arc 
ai:U>pi*>d  only  lor  convonienee.  nnd  llio  same  power  which  rofiuliod  ihe 
obaervanco  of  Uicmu  may  also  ill^penae  with  il;  bo  that  Ihe  )iopu]u*l 
will,  howevpr  pronuilgtiled,  shidl  form  for  iho  time  being,  the  suprwno 
1»w,  nnd  the  buprniio  cj(j)ositioD  of  tLe  law."  Korili  Aiuoricao  Ittt- 
view.  Oct.  1843.  p.  42^. 

»  "I  nni,  obovo  un,  opposed  to  tills  life  f>slalo  ofpoViiicnJ  power,  !)•> 
cause  il  puis  titc  ofHciid  oiii  of  iho  reach  of  p<»pMUr  rovislrtn.  I  do  not 
cnro  who  the  olUcIiil  is.  I  hope  to  sea  the  Judges  of  tlio  United  8tAle« 
cloctod  every  four  yeurs.  It  ought  to  bo  done."  Allen,  of  Ohio.  D#lx 
ot  Conpr,  XV.,  p.  aiO. 
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If  tbe  **  progressive  Democracy  "  liad  looked  Bomewbat 
deeper,  it  would  hiive  been  plcasiintly  Biii4)ri&ed  to  find 
that  even  bere  tbe  "republican"  principle — using  tbe 
word  in  its  sense — bad  sliown  itself  far  miglitier  tban  it 
ibouglit.  Even  in  tbe  United  States  Supreme  Court,  tbe 
Constitution  liad  not  created  a  rock  upon  Avliich  all  M-aves 
and  storms  broke  in  vain,  Tlie  truer  comparison  would 
be  witb  a  glacier — stiff  and  firm,  and  yet  moving  forward, 
aad,  as  it  slides  down«  always  adapting  itself  to  tlie  bed  on 
wbieb  it  lies.  Slowly  and  quietly  tbe  Supremo  Court  bad 
cbangod  witb  tbe  times.  Among  tbe  masses  the  cbanga 
bad  been  noticed  little  or  not  at  all.  Tliis,  however,  only 
made  it  the  more  significant.  Story  was  the  last  represen- 
tative in  it  of  tbe  old  times,  and  be  bad  now  resolved  to 
make  room  for  a  successor,  lie  believed  that  bis  re- 
maining upon  tbe  bench  could  accomplish  no  more  good 
for  tbe  Republic,  because  he  alone  remained  faithful,  uj>on 
tbe  great  constitutional  questions,  to  the  views  which  the 
court  bad  formerly  represented.*  Ilis  younger  friends 
and  admirers  mifrht  think  that  be  looked  throu«:h  the  dim 
glafises  of  old  age — of  an  old  age  that  constantly  songht  to 

'  ne  writes,  April  13.  1&45,  to  Ezekiol  Bacon:  "AUhoHj»h  my  per- 
aomil  i>o»ili(>n  nnd  intercourse  with  my  brethren  on  tlie  lieucli  has  q1 
ways  XtL'vn  pIoiMinl,  yet  I  have  been  Ujiii;  convinreil  thai  ibc  dwtrinca 
ttod  opuiious  of  the  'olil  Court*  were  daily  losint;  ground,  and  eitpect- 
tlly  those  OD  groat  constitutional  qucationa.  New  men  nnd  now 
oplnionii  hare  itucceoded.  The  doctrines  of  tlie  Consi'ttution,  so  vital  to 
the  cininlry,  which  in  former  times  received  the  support  of  the  wliole 
Oourt.  nn  loDgwr  muininiu  llieir  ascendency.  I  am  the  last  member 
miw  llvinj^.  of  the  ohl  court,  and  I  cannoi  consenl  to  reirtain  where  I 
cun  no  lunger  hu|>o  to  boo  tlione  doctrines  rocuj^nized  and  enforced. 
For  the  future  I  must  ho  in  a  deu<l  minority  of  the  court,  with  the 
pniiiful  alternntive  of  eilher  exprcfhing  an  open  Ji:^heul  from  the 
opinions  of  llie  Court,  or,  by  my  silence,  seeming  to  acquie^e  in  ihem. 
•  •  •  I  nm  per»uaded  llial  by  remaining  on  Uie  bench  1  could  oc- 
complinh  no  gwid.  either  for  myself  or  for  my  country."  Life  &nd 
Letrors  of  Jos.  Story,  II.,  pp.  527,  328. 
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reconcile  itoelf  witb  the  thought  of  the  approach  of  eternal 


reat,  the  niournfal 


com  J 


'Inint;    "Tiinw  arc  changed,  and 


tilings  are  clmnged,  and  men  are  changed."'  Porhaps^ 
however,  the  day  was  to  come  when  it  would  sud- 
denly become  evident  that  the  change  wivs  even  greater 
than  he  himself  had  thought,  or,  indeed,  even  considered 
possible.  Wlien  the  saying  that  public  opinion  was  the 
law  of  tlie  land  should  have  struck  still  deejier  roots  in 
public  opinion — when  the  irreprefsible  conflict  between 
freedom  and  slavery  should  have  reached  such  a  point 
that  statesmen  would  be  forced  to  step  beyond  tlie  Con- 
stitution, and  proclaim  this  phrase  as  the  principle  that 
was  to  bo  omnipotent  in  tlie  country — when  the  final 
clash  of  contradictory  principles  should  have  been  still 
further  postponed — when  demagogues  should  have  be- 
come the  "  giants  "  of  Congress,  and  should  have  gathered 
around  this  standard  the  lovers  of  peace,  and  that  part  of 
the  masses  wlio  blindly  followed  the  compact  band  of 
machine  politicians — when,  finally,  the  slavoeracy  slioiild 
have  become  aware  that  even  this  did  not  snflico  to  ensure 
its  mastery — then  it  would  have  to  jijijtear  whether  the 
last  anchor  of  the  Constitution  still  lay  tirm  and  fast, 
where  Marshall  and  his  comi-ades  had  derply  emlKMlde<l  it, 
or  whether  it  had  been  torn  loose  by  the  storms  of  the 
slavery  question,  and  swept  forward  by  the  currents  of 
progressive  democracy.  In  any  event,  it  was  in  itself  no 
trifling  sign  of  the  times  that  Story,  who  had  been  for 
more  than  a  geuenition  an  ornament  of  tlie  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  now  left  it  witli  the  declanw 
tion  thai  even  in  it  the  signs  of  tlie  times  were  clearly  ap 
parent. 

*  Life  and  Letters  of  Jo«.  8lory«  II.,  p.  8ia, 
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CHAPTEE  yi. 

Thb   DouiiLE   Gamk   Against   England   and   Mexico. — 
Against  England  tuk  Strong,  a  Warlikk  Pouoy 

WITH    TUE    SwORI>  IS    TllK    SCABUAKI). 

Polk*8  inangnral  address  had  said  notbing  as  to  Low  he 
expected  to  fuforco  against  England  the  "dear  and  un- 
qtiestioiiable "  right  of  the  United  States  to  Oregon. 
Since  his  Btatementfi  were  generally  constnied  na  identical 
with  those  of  the  Baltimore  })latform,  it  could  not,  how- 
ever, have  been  expected  that  he  would  begin  the  affair 
bj  offering  England  a  compromise.  Yet  it  was  not  M*ith- 
out  object  or  meaning  that  the  little  word  "all,"  which 
the  national  Democratic  convention  had  placed  before 
the  word  "Oregon,"  was  not  found  in  the  inaugural 
address.  Evidently  the  exultation  of  those  who  had  main- 
tained that  Polk  would  under  no  circumstances  yield 
to  avaricious  England  the  least  bit  of  the  debatable 
land,  was  too  hasty  and  too  loud.  Ncvertheloss,  a  set- 
tlement tlirongh  a  fjur  compromise  was  more  improb- 
able now  than  before.  The  **  blustering  announcement" 
of  the  President  was  only  a  new  proof  of  his  acquiescence 
iu  the  belief  that  speech  was  given  to  conceal  thought; 
tlic  autheiitic  interpretation  of  the  words  about  "clear 
and  unquestionable  "  right,  had  to  bo  gathered  from  the 
further  history  of  the  struggle. 

July  12,  1845,  England  was  officially  informed  by  a 
letter  from  Buchanan  to  Packenham  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Pn'sident,  the  United  States  had  an  exclusive  right  to 
the  whole  of  the  land  in  dispute.     The  passage  in  the 
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inaugural  addross  had  tJicrefore  been  rightly  mtei*prcte(L 
Polk  had  not  uttered  a  g^'Ilable  in  it.  however,  to  show 
that  he  felt  himself,  as  the  Seci*etarj  of  State  now  de- 
clared, embarrasBed,  if  not  committed  to  a  certain  policy, 
by  the  acta  of  his  predeceseors.  Thife  alone,  he  now  let  it 
be  known,  deteruiined  him  to  make  a  last  attempt  to  bring 
about  a  good  iinderstauding*  by  ofiering  the  line  of  49^ 
JIB  a  boundary. 

Polk  himself  could  not  possibly  have  considered  this 
offer  as  made  in  earnest.  It  was  intelligible  only  if  all  he 
aimed  at  by  it  Wiis  with  good  grace  to  discharge  tlio  un- 
pleasant duty  which  respect  for  his  predecessors  imposed 
upon  him.  flow  could  England  agree  to  accept  the  line 
of  49°  witliout  the  rightof  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia, 
when  she  luul  refused  as  insufficient  an  offer  of  the  sjiine  line 
with  this  right?  Packeuhum  declined  the  proposition,  and 
iiriked  for  a  new  one.  Instead  of  this  he  received  from 
Buchanan,  August  30,  the  announcement  that  the  Presi- 
dent now  felt  himself  free  to  follow  his  own  views  us  to 
the  title  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  thcrrfore  with- 
drew the  proposition  of  July  12.*     Coupled  with  this, 


>"Our  own  Amoricon  title  to  the  extent  of  the  valley  nf  Tho 
Colurnbifi  •  •  •  is  a  sufliclent  Assurance  against  ull  tnankintl, 
whilst  our  stipcriuUlcd  title  derived  Crom  Spnin  extetida  uur  exclusive 
rights  nrer  the  whole  territurjr  in  dispute  as  n^uintit  Great  Urttnin. 

'*Such  being  the  opinion  of  the  President  lo  regard  to  the  tltt»  of 
Ihe  United  States,  he  wonld  not  have  consented  to  yield  any  portion 
of  the  Oregon  territory  had  he  not  found  himself  embnrrti^scd,  If  not 
cotnmittetl  by  the  acts  of  hia  predecessor*.  Tliey  Inid  uniloriuly 
proceeded  upon  the  principle  of  compromise  in  ull  their  no<;oriation5. 
•  •  ♦  In  view  of  lljose  fiicta,  the  Presidonl  has  delennined  to  par 
sue  the  prpseiil  ncpMiHlioD.  to  its  coucitiHion,  u\h}D  tlie  pHnripIo  nf 
romproinise  tn  whicti  it  commenced,  tirid  to  midce  ono  moro  etVnrl  to 
adjnsl  Ihi8  long  pending  controverByr."  Ben.  Doc,  21lih  CongTM  l»t 
6es»..  Vol.  I.,  No.  1.  p.  m. 

»lbid^p.  liri. 
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howtiver,  watt  an  expression  of  a  hope  tlint  despite  tliia 
"  neceseary  step"  the  question  at  ismic  ut>u[d  Le  decided 
without  a  rupture  of  the  friendly  relations  between  the 
two  powers.  As  Packenhain  made  no  new  propositions 
on  behalf  of  England,  the  matter  remained  in  this  condi- 
tion until  the  meeting  of  Congress. 

The  annual  message  of  December  2,  1845,  recounted 
the  story  of  these  fruitless  negotiations,  shai'ply  asserting 
that  tliey  had  been  carried  ou  only  out  of  respect  for  the 
policy  previously  purhucd,  and  tliat  now,  in  accordance 
with  the  unquestionable  right  of  the  United  States,  **  all 
Oregon"  would  be  claimed.  Nothing  was  saidi  however, 
of  the  hope  tliat,  despite  this,  friendly  relations  with  Eng- 
land would  continue  undisturbed.  Instead  of  this,  Polk 
expressed  his  conviction  that  no  suitable  compromise  could 
be  made,  but  threw  u)>on  England  alone  the  resjwnsibility 
foi"  this.*  He  argued  from  the  niiMmrriage  of  all  attempts 
at  a  settlement,  that  it  was  tJie  duty  of  Congress  to  take 
suitable  measures  for  the  protection  of  American  citizens 
in  Oregon,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  national  title  to 
that  country. 

In  the  President's  opinion,  t.ln*ref<n*e,  the  condition  of 
the  question  Imd  substantially  clian^'<l.  Congress  jkis- 
sibly  concurred  in  these  views,  but  there  eertainly  was  no 
necessity  for  tliis.  Sinee,  hitherto,  negotiations  had  lUwavb 
been  renewed,  despite  all  the  fruitleth  attempts,  this 
might  very  well  happen  again.  Congress  was  not  bound 
to   look    upon   tlie   proposition   of   July   12,  at   once,  aa 

*  £nRUnd*s  unfair  demnnds.  and  bcr  rejection  of  the  proposition  of 
July  IStli,  "  ntford  ttatiMl'itcdTy  evidence  tliiit  no  cnmpromiso  which  (he 
Unilvd  Stuti!S  uughl  to  accupl  can  bti  clfbcted.  «  *  •  The  civilized 
world  wiU  »re  in  tbeao  proceedings  n  spiril  of  liberal  couceH&ion  on 
the  part  of  the  Uuiled  Slales.  Hnd  this  govtrnmeul  will  be  relieved 
trum  nil  rei;ponHLbiniy  which  may  follow  the  t'uilurc  to  settle  tli*'  ron. 
trovexay."  &taiei!roiui*8  Mud,.  111.,  p.  I5(tu. 
11 
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the  I&at  offer.  It  wul«l  uot  com}>el  the  President  to 
make  a  uew  one,  but  it  coukl  reudily  allow  matters  to 
remain  in  8t<ifu  qno  until  either  England  ma<Je  other  eiig- 
gestious,  or  a  future  president  applied  himself  to  the  diffi- 
cult problem.  Congressional  action  was  necessary  only 
after  notice  of  tlic  termination  of  the  convention  of  1818- 
1827.  Polk  alKo  reeoinnieii<led  that  this  should  be  done 
**by  laWt"  and  moreover  expressed  tlte  wish  that  the  juria- 
diction  of  the  United  Slates-  should  be,  after  the  precedent 
»ot  by  Engbuid  in  1821,  "immediately  extended  over  our 
citizens  in  Oregon."  Not  only  national  interests  but  na- 
tional  honor,  he  declared,  forbade  the  thought  of  giving 
up  the  right  to  hold  Oregon. • 

The  answer  of  the  market  to  these  expressions  in  the 
message  was  a  sudden,  swiO.,  fall  in  the  political  barome- 
ter. This  waji  not  due  to  the  mnchinations  of  sj>oculator8, 
for  the  matter  did  not  stop  at  a  general  depreciation  of 
valueu  on  *Chungo:  the  burden  of  tbe  depression  fell  upon 
all  kinds  of  industrial  pursuits  whidi  were  immediately 
eounceteti  with  internatioutd  aflaira.*  And  tlje  especial 
frieniL*>  <»f  the  Hdmini^lrHti<>n  in  botli  hoii4?cs  uf  Congreas 
took  care  to  increaae  the  intense  di&quiet  uid  atixietj  by 
empliatic  deehir«ti**nt  that  lliese  fears  were  not  %Tiln. 

December  \),  Cass  moved,  in  tJic  Senate,  that  tl^e  Oom- 
niittecd  on  the  Army  and  on  the  Navy  should  be  instnicted 
lo  inform  tlieinseives  of  the  defensire  strength  of  tbe 
Muntry  luid  to  ctmsider  whether  the  natioiud  MMlkty  n^iulred 

*  *^6«ich.  MUn.  wcmlfl  •c#in  to  \»  tb«  vWw  ttk«t  bj  U»0  eosoianittr 
tt  Unp»  M  Ibv  Umc.  if  w*  maf  Jud^  from  Um  mm  ot  tii«  pu 
prw*.  or  wlimt,  fHtHiakl^  U«  vtUI  Imrr  Ui-^-*   '*-"  .-.."i.--    «  -T^r  i,,*,,,, 
U|rv*»i  Uusinoe  num..    IW  Buoasfv  hml  '  . .  t  In  Uib 

«MUB«rciftl  |iup<vili»  ««rT  ici»t»rDilnL  tad  o«r  rt<i«U  nmUiH  Ui«o^ 


OA&S  s  MonoH. 

auj  action.  It  was  eignificant  in  itself  that  sucli  a&uggos- 
tivJ  should  be  made  at  tins,  time  fi'om  such  a  quarter,  for 
Ca«»  had  dc.nanded,  years  before,  with  pnssionate  emphasis, 
tJiat  England's  Ghameless  claims  should  Lc  rejected  at  anj 
risk  and  had  expressed  his  belief  that  the  contest  about 
Oregon  would  in  all  probability  lead  to  a  M'ar.'  The  reso- 
lutions, it  is  true,  did  not  mention  either  Oregon  or  Eng- 
land, and  said  not  a  word  of  the  reasons  for  the  motion. 
But  the  speech  in  which  Cass  supjwrted  them,  Deeemlwr 
15,  showed,  not  only  that  they  had  been  rightly  thought 
to  refer  to  the  Orogim  question,  but  nlhu  that  the  viewa 
of  the  Senator  upon  it  had  become  much  more  extreme  in 
Uio  course  of  years.  He  began  with  the  rejuark  that  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  England  were 
rapidly  coming  to  a  crisis.  An  understanding  about 
Oregon  could  be  reached  in  only  two  ways — arbitration  or 
voluntnr}'  compromise.  Tlie  President's  refusal  to  submit 
to  arbitration  would  luive  to  be  approved,  for  it  was  too 
doubtful  whether  the  Republic  could  exjHSct  a  fair  judgment 
from  a  European  monarch.     Nothing  was  to  l>e  hoped  in 

*  In  a  Fourth  of  July  orntion,  in  1843,  he  said:  "Our  claim  to  the 
country  vest  of  the  Hocky  Mountains  ia  as  uudtioiublu  as  our  right 
to  Hunker  lliU  or  to  New  Orleiina;  and  who  wiU  rait  in  question 
our  Tight  to  these  blood-slaiued  fields?  And  I  trust  it  will  bo 
tnitlotalned  with  &  vigor  and  proraptitude  equni  to  ilH  justice.  Wat  is 
m  tfieal  evU  but  out  so  grcui  as  naiional  dishuuor.  Littio  in  gained  by 
yielding  to  insolent  and  unjust  pretentions.  It  is  better  to  defend  the 
llrsrt  Inch  of  territory  thnn  the  laBt.  Far  l>elter.  in  denlinjj  with  Eng- 
land,  to  resist  ag^^ression,  whether  of  territory,  of  iinpressmeat,  or  of 
Miarch.  when  ilnti  attempted,  than  to  yield  in  the  ho[)e  ihitt  forbearance 
will  I.*e  mtfi  in  a  Just  spirit,  and  will  lead  to  an  aiairuLpIo  com|iromiHc. 
I^t  Us.  have  no  red  lines  upon  the  map  of  Oregon.  I^t  us  h.dd  on  to 
the  integrity  uf  our  Just  claim.  And  if  war  uoniefi,  l)e  it  so.  I  do  not 
myself  believe  It  will  bo  long  avoided,  unle^ta  prevented  by  intestine 
dlfllcuUiotf  in  the  Britiith  empire.  And  woo  be  to  u»  if  we  flutter  our- 
i»*ive«  U  ran  l>e  arre=itt'd  by  tiny  system  of  concession ;  of  all  delusions. 
UiU  would  tM>  flie  moM  fatal;  and  we  should  awake  fVom  It  a  diahon. 
ored,  if  not  a  ruined  people.'*    Niles'  Reg.,  LXIV.,  p.  345. 


.^MM 
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tlie  way  of  a  voluutary  compromise,  for  the  negotiations 
had  been  as  goocl  us  broken  off  and  the  clalras  of  the  two 
powers  were  "utterly  irreconcilable."*  Only  tbnx^  things 
were  possible — to  draw  back,  to  st^md  still,  or  to  go  forward. 
The  first  was  not  to  be  discnsBed;  every  thought  of  it 
was  to  be  branded,  for  not  only  was  every  considera- 
tion of  consequences  forbidden  in  a  matter  of  national 
honor,  but  it  would  be  merely  sowing  the  wind  in  order  to 
reap  the  whirlwind  if  tJic  thought  of  buying  peace  by  cow- 
ardice were  entertained  for  u  rnoment.  Stjiiiiling  still  was 
as  imj>08sible,  for  both  tlie  duty  and  the  destiny  of  the  Am- 
erican people  were  always  and  in  every  respeet  to  struggle 
ahead  and  presB  forward.  Tlie  country  had,  therefore,  to  gv.i 
forwaixl  now,  and  since  England  had  put  herself  iu  the 
way,  hhe  would  have  to  be  met,  unles.-i  she  on  her  side 
yielded.  If  her  last  proposition  was  to  be  taken  as  her  ulti- 
matum, it  wn*  virtually  a  declaiiition  of  war*  It  could 
not  be  doubted  that  the  convention  of  1818  1827  would 
be  terminated  and  twelve  montlis  after  that  the  country 
wonld  find  itself  at  war  with  Enghind.  If  war  wero 
almost  upon  it,  however,  its  defensive  strength  was  insuf- 
ficient. Care  should  be  taken  that  it  did  not  rush  unpre- 
pared into  another  great  war,  as  it  hjid  done  in  1812." 

> "  Her  pretensions  and  ours  ore  to  widely  separated,  that  there 
seems  do  middle  ground  on  which  to  moet"  Cungr.  Globe,  39ch  OoDgr.. 
1st  Bess.,  p.  45. 

•  "If  the  last  proposition  she  hits  submitted  is  h*»r  nhitnatum,  It  i<* 
elTeciivuiy  n  declnratlon  of  war.  Its  adv^^inl  may  be  delayed  «  fyw 
months:  hut  as  soon  as  tiie  notice  expires,  if  she  porsisis,  hs  she  will 
do,  in  her  wciipuiinn  of  the  ooiintry.  (be  sUui^jflc  m»3!  roiumence  It 
is  not  the  nnttce  which  is  a  bcIUKOfout  meu sure,  for  ihiu  is  u  tJi^Atr 
rigUl :  hut  it  is  tin:  sultseiiuent  und  immedlnte  course  lUe  pnnies  will 
probably  pursue  thut  must  lend  to  wiir." 

•  ••One  war  hrw  alreiuly  found  us  unpre|»n.red     •     •    •     when  «'sr 
threMtens,  wo  bhould  coninu'ni'o  our  preptirutiona,  and  prc«s  them  u  Lih 
An  energ}'  and  ti  prompttiiide  c<.>mmens urate  with  the  duiger  *'     Ibid 
p  47 


xonox  roB  notice. 

If  Cttfis's  beliefs  were  in  full  accord  with  his  acts,  he 
mufit  have  considered  the  least  delay  as  dangerous,  for  the 
oommitteeH  mentioned  in  his  motion  did  not  as  jet  exist. 
The  resolutions  in  themselves  were  not  objectionable.  The 
only  serious  thing  was  what  could  be  read  between  the 
lines.  On  their  luce,  they  were  sijnply  a  request  to  certain 
comraittees  to  discharge  their  legitimate  and  regular  tasks. 
When  they  were  voted  upon,  there  was  not  a  single  dis- 
eenting  voice.  Before  the  vote,  hoMcver,  a  lively  regret 
Imd  been  expressed  in  different  quarters  because  Cass  had 
made  his  motion  ut  all,  and  still  more  because  he  had  sup- 
pc»rted  it  by  a  sjK'oeh,  which  would  be  considered  as  a 
storm  signal  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  could  not, 
indeed,  be  considered  as  anything  else,  ilangum  thought 
that  an  unworthy  game  lay  hid  bc-hind  this  foannng  patri- 
otism^ and  Crittenden  declared  that  Cass,  by  his  speedi, 
bad,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  made  the  resolutions  a  declara- 
tion of  war.'  Yet,  at  first,  it  seemed  as  tliough  Polk 
might  reasonably  expect  to  see  his  policy  approved  and 
strongly  supported  by  the  majority  of  both  Houses. 
December  IS,  Allen,  the  chairman  of  the  Si.'n;ite  Com- 
mittee of  Foreign  Affairs,  moved  a  joint  resolution,  ad- 
vising the  President  to  terminate  "forthwith"  the  conven- 
tion of  1818-1S27;«  In  the  House,  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Aiiuirs  reported  a  resolution,  January  5,  1846, 
which  went  a  long  way  further,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  ad- 
vise, but  peremptorily  ordered,  the  President  to  terminate 
the  convention  at  once.* 


*  ^He  saw  clciirly  tbitt  il  game  was  being  playetl  here  which  he 
oonsid^rcd  unworiby  of  the  American  chiiracier."    Ibid.,  p.  49. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  05. 

•  Del),  of  Con^T:.,  XV.,  p.  29«. 

• "  Iir/toh«d,  •  •  •  Thiii  the  Preaideol  of  Uie  United  Hutoa 
fbrthu'ilU  crtU8«  nniii  e  to  be  given  to  Ihe  OoverDiuem  of  Great  Brilaln, 
etc"    Ibid-t  p.  308. 
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It  must  be  eupposed  that  Polk  was  most  contented  with 
tlioso  politicians  who  spoke  in  the  bolOcst  tonc8,  for  Ca>« 
confessed,  Bome  montlis  later,  tliat  lie  had  introduced  liis 
resolutions  in  aeconlance  with  a  previous  understanding 
with  the  administration,  and  that  even  their  wording  was 
pai'tlj'  the  work  of  Buchanan.'  And  undoubtedly  Ca.=i&'8 
explanation  of  them,  in  his  first  speech,  was  in  thomugh 
accord  with  the  President's  views,  for  when  Packenhnm 
again  suggested,  December  27,  a  reference  to  arbitratois 
of  "  the  whole  question,"  as  to  the  proper  division  of  the 
territory,  Buchanan  declined  the  offer,  January  3,  with  a 
reference  to  his  letter  of  August  30,  because  such  a  conrte 
would  be  an  admission  that  ICngland  had  a  title  to  part  of 
Oregon,'  Packenhani  tlirust  aside  this  difiiculty,  for  he 
pro2>osod,  January  16,  that  the  arbitrators  should  first  de^ 
cide  whether  one  of  the  powers  had  an  exclusive  right  to 
all  Oregon,  but,  in  cftse  this  were  decided  in  the  negative, 
they  should  then  award  to  each  the  part  belonging  to  it. 
Yet  this  proposition  was  also  declare*!  unacceptable  by 
Bndianan,  because  arbitrators  always  wiphed  to  satisfy  both 
partios  as  far  as  jiossible,  and  the  President,  apart  from  all 
this,  did  not  tliink  it  proper  to  submit  the  territorial  rights 
of  tlie  United  States  to  arbitratioo.*     Although  the  Sec- 


"  Pob.  of  Congr.,  XV..  pp.  478, 47*. 

»  Son.  Do** .  euth  i^ntigr.,  Ut  8m».  VoL  IV,  No.  117,  pp  <  6l 

*  ^  If  llio  Oovrrtiluvul  t>r  the  Vnited  Stairs  should  cr<ascDl  to  aa  ar. 

bllTfttiun  M|wn  «i<rh  a  ronditloo.  this  —  ■-^-     -'    -     .trj My  would,  t«» 

eoaatrurt]  \t\to  wn  Intlmntiixn,  if  act  &  -  u  ihc  arbltri»i/>r 


lo  tlivitJo  Til. 

Prr«idenl.  v.- 

ci<i- 

aB«d  to  «  •iftgU  [wiat. 

to piMM  both  pant r>  ^ 

orlnd^riduttlcoBi 

The  ttadenlfOB^  • 


-iiuictK.  iu  coofrm  to  I'-tJ-t  ;h. 


viMUOD  oC  arMtrators 

wLpthcroC  aatiutui 

i-^iuO.    •    •    • 

^><»Hoi««Mi  which. 
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rotary  of  State  fitill,  as  ever,  oxj^resged  tlie  wish  that  the 
difticnltj  might  be  settled  in  a  friendly  way,  the  Pres- 
ident \va$  wholly  in  accord  with  the  main  idea  of 
Casa's  *[»t'ech — that  the  eliiiins  of  the  two  powers  were 
*' utterly  irreconcilable,"  lu  such  case,  however,  as  Wes- 
«ott,  of  Florida,  pointed  out,  war  was  inevitable,*  provided 
the  President  kept  his  word  and  "never"  abandoned  his 
pre^^ent  jHjsition.* 

Thid  •'never,"  however,  had  attached  to  it  tlie  eigniiicaul 
clauso,  "unless  the  Senate  should  otherwise  determine.''* 
There  was  thus  still  one  possibility  of  a  compromise;  if 
the  Senate  would  take  the  responsibility  of  it,  the  Presi- 
dent would  follow  its  lead.  How  different  in  tone  this  was 
from  Jackson's  hauf^hty  saying  to  his  cabinet,  during  the 
fctruggle  over  the  depotiits:  "I  have  taken  the  respongi- 
hility."  Polk  had  sho\vn,  in  the  Mexican  controversy, 
that  he  was  quite  as  ready  as  Jackson  to  assnme  responsi- 
bility in  matters  of  gravest  import,  when  it  wiis  at  least 
very  doubtful  whether  he  had  the  right  to  do  so.  Why, 
then,  did  he  wish  in  this  case  to  transfer  the  burden  to  other 


ikp&rt  fW)m  the  intrinsic  difflciilty  of  selecting  a  enitft1)1e  arbitrator      * 

•  ♦  is  conclusive  on  iho  mind  or  the  Prositlent  acainsi  a  reference 
of  thia  question  to  arbitration,  in  any  form  which  c-in  be  devised.        * 

•  •  Thia  reason  is.  that  he  does  not  believe  the  territorial  rights 
of  this  nation  to  be  a  proper  subject  for  arbitration."  Tliis  entire  cor- 
respondence is  also  printed,  Deb.  of  Congr..  XV.,  pp.  303-306. 

>  Deb.  of  Congr.,  XV.,  p.  307. 

'  Buchanan  writes,  Jon.  20,  18-10,  to  the  nmbnasador,  McLane,  at 
London;  "The  President  will  never  abandon  the  position  he  has  taken 
in  his  message.  Clearly  convinced  of  the  right  of  the  United  Stjitcsto 
the  whole  territory  in  dispute,  nnd  relieved,  by  the  refunal  of  the  Brit- 
Xah  Government  to  accept  his  ofler  of  compromise,  from  Uie  embaraas- 
ment  in  which  the  acta  of  his  predecessors  hud  placed  him,  he  would 
not  now  authorize  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on  that  basis."  8en.  Doc., 
29th  Congr.,  1st  Sess.,  Vol.,  IX.,  No.  4.90,  p.  30. 

*  "Tbe  President  will  accept  nothing  less  than  the  whole  territory. 
unless  the  Senate  should  otherwise  determine." 
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6boa]ders,  wlien  it  was  perfectly  cert;aiii  tliut  the  Conblitu- 
tion  placed  it  primarily  upon  him?  Tlie  ConstitutioD 
(Art.  IL,  Sw.  2,  §2),  says  tliat  the  Presidc-nt  "shall  Lave 
pouer,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tlie  Senate, 
to  make  treaties."  Certainly,  he  was  as  little  forbidden  to 
suboixiinate  his  own  views  to  the  judgment  of  the  Scnwte 
OS  he  was  prohibited  from  asking  the  advice  of  the  Senate 
before  or  during  the  negotiations  about  a  treaty.  But  just 
B6  certain  is  it  that  the  normal  distribution  of  {x^wer, 
under  a  proper  construction  of  the  Constitution,  gave  the 
President  the  right  and  the  duty  of  Ijiking  the  initiative, 
while  the  Senate  was  not  to  decide  for  him,  but  was  Co  ad- 
vise hira,  and  to  exercise  a  partial  veto  right.  Perhaps,  tlip 
subsequent  hifctory  of  the  Oregon  question  shows  whether 
Polk  was  impelled  only  by  pure  and  patriotic  motive* 
to  declare  himself  ready  in  advance,  in  this  case,  utuler 
certain  circumstances  to  reverse  this  distribution  of  power. 
Moreover,  this  noteworthy  clause  deserves  attention  from 
another  point  of  view.  It  declares  in  the  most  conclusivo 
and  precise  way  that  the  Oregon  question  belongs  t^  tlie 
domain  of  the  treaty-power.  This  was  unque^tionaMy 
true,  not  only  in  regard  to  a  final  settlement  of  the  clainiH 
of  either  side,  but  also  in  the  same  measure  and  for  the 
same  reasons  in  regard  to  the  final  termination  of  the  con- 
vention of  lSlS-1827.  The  convention  wjis  a  trttity  and 
could  be  destroyed  by  the  power  which  had  created  it. 
But  the  President's  annnal  itirj^jsiige  had  recommended  a 
terminfttion  of  the  convention  "  by  law."  A  minority  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  considered  it  in- 
admissible to  comply  with  this  recommendation,  because 
the  Ilouse  had  no  part  in  the  treaty  |>ower  and  was  there- 
fore absolutely  without  power  to  net,*     This  was  a  shot 

•  » It  U  DOt  dcalcd  that  the  IIquao  ini^ht.  tn  th«  form  of  naotutioiu, 
c:cpresa  !l«  oplflion  utM>n  th«»  *ubjcci  of  ihU  notitro;    •    •    •    hul 
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vvcr  tLe  mark.  TLe  Constitution  says  not  a  word  about 
tbe  repeal  of  treaties,  but  the  right  of  the  law-inalcing 
power  to  repeal  a  treaty  can  scarcely  l>e  considered  as  an 
open  question,  since  it  iias  been  exercised,'  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  tliat  the  Supreme  Court  would  recognize  its 
constitntionidit}'  if  a  cji^e  involving  it  came  before  tlint  tri- 
bunal.' From  llie  stjuid]>uint  of  constitutional  hiw,  no 
objection  could  be  made  to  Polk'a  recommendation.  And 
if  be  had  the  choice  of  terminating  the  convention  by 
treaty  w  by  law,  it  certxinly  in  itself  merits  our  approval 
that  when   be  was  handling  a  matter  that  might   involve 


n^solutions  woulJ  be  merely  abstract  opinions,  of  no  practical  opera- 
tion, nnd  linvln^  iio  rmilinriiy  but  tbeir  moral  weljrlit.  The  House,  by 
its  resnlvition.  inizlit  docliiro  that  it  was  expedient  or  inexpetlient  to 
give  ttiis  notice,  nud  if  in  iho  one  form  or  tlio  oilior,  Llie  Preftidout 
miijlit  or  miij'bt  not  give  heed  to  it.  Bui  it  has  no  power  to  origi- 
DMo,  or  to  concur  in  a  legfislativc  proceeding,  whether  in  tltc  form 
of  joint  resoluiiOD  or  bill  to  authorize  this  notice  to  be  given.  It  uio 
neither  give  nor  withhold  power  to  tliat  end."  The  entire  report  is 
pruiUid.  Deb.  of  Congr..  XV.,  pp.  308.  309. 

*  "An  ttci  to  declare  the  Irentios  heretofore  concluded  with  Franc*. 
so  lonjrer  obU^jatory  on  the  United  States."  July  7,  1708.  Stat,  al  L., 
I.,  p.  fi78. 

*  Jud^^e  Iredell  sayBjaesplauiiDg his  opinion  in  tbecaseof  Wai'e  v. 
miton  (1790);  "Rut  our  judgment  naist  Ite  grounded  on  the  solemn 
derlar.<iiionof  Congress  alone  (to  whom,  I  conceive,  the  authority  is  en- 
tnislod),  given  for  tlie  very  purpose  of  racating  the  treaty  on  the  prin- 
ciploa  I  have  atatcd."  Dalloa'  Rep.,  III.,  p.  2G0;  Curtis,  I.,  pp.  204,  205. 
Btury  does  not  allow  that  the  qnestion  admits  of  discussion:  "foritwUl 
not  be  disputed  that  they  [treaties]  are  aulijecl  lo  the  legislative  power, 
vid  may  be  repealed.  like  otlier  laws,  at  its  pleasure,**    Comm.,  11.,  p. 

\\,  g  ^tiiif^.  Later  (1S70)  the  Supreme  Court  decided:  "An  act  of 
mgret^  may  supersede  a  prior  treaty,"  llie  Cherokee  Tobacco,  Wal- 
laio'w  Hep.,  XI.,  p.  fitJl.  This  covers  this  cabe  .«!n(e  it  goe*<  beyond  it 
Tlic  Court  uddn:  "  In  tho  cases  referred  to  [Taylor  v.  Morion.  2  Cur 
Uj,  io-it  Tba  Climou  Uriugo,  i  WiiuiwuiUt,  i.mj  muac  piioi  ijJies  wcro 
ftppliMl  to  Ireuiies  with  foreign  nations."  Tlie  judicol  declsiona, 
«hicJi  I  have  not  read  myself  in  full,  but  only  know  from  other  books. 
I  cite  in  the  American  way. 
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peace  or  war,  he  preferred   to  act  in  harinony  with  l>oth 
Houses  of  CongresB. 

The  experience  gained  bj  the  annexiition  of  Texas  sug- 
gested the  considcmtion  of  the  mutter  fruin  still  another 
point  of  view.  Buchanan  had  befoi'e  this  expressly  rec- 
ognized the  fact  that  the  treaty  power  was  competent  to 
terminate  the  convention,'  and  it  seems  incredible  Unit 
Polk  could  doubt  its  comj^etence.  But  neverthek'ss  the 
President  and  hia  Secretary  of  State  Imd  had  no  choice. 
Without  their  choice,  they  wert;  tivjiding  tlic  only  path 
■which  could  lead  tliera  to  the  wished  for  goal.  If  tbe 
treaty  had  to  be  repealed  \>y  the  power  wliich  had  created 
it,  a  two-thirds  majority  in  the  Senate  was  needed,  and 
tliis  was  impossible  in  tlie  prchiiiil  condition  of  aflnirs. 
If  the  termination  of  tiie  Dniveiitiou  were  not  considered 
BuiHcient  provocation  in  itself,  it  could  certainly  be  inter- 
preted only  as  the  expression  of  a  wish  to  force  matters 
to*  A  crisis;  for  the  Presideut,  us  well  us  Cass,  not  only 
thought  all  further  efforts  for  a  final  valid  compromise 
utterly  useless,  but  also  did  not  offer  the  least  bjxsis  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  modus  vlvendL  But  there  were  many 
men  who  thouglit  with  Webster  that  it  woxdd  be  simply 
unpardonable  to  make  war  on  England  on  account  of  this 
question.'  If  a  little,  time  could  be  had  for  sol>er  consider- 
ation, tlie  great  majority  of  the  people  would  certainly 

*  "This  treaty  had  exislod  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  cnnid  only 
have  beea  rutified  by  a  inajority  of  two-thirds  or  the  Soaate;  aud  U 
couUI  hardly  be  expected  tliut  the  President  of  (he  tinltc<l  States,  upon 
hib  OWD  authority,  would  abrogate  and  itUDUl  this  iri'itiy.  w  ilhout  thd 
advice  and  conseoi  of  rliai  Ijody."     Dtd).  of  Congr.,  X V.»  p.  78. 

'  We  Inter  said,  lu  a  apecch  delivered  in  Funuuil  Hall.  l^or.  7* 
]WS:  "The  inim  who  shall  incautiously,  or  led  on  by  false  ninhltlon 
oi  party  pride,  kindle  th^i^e  flri^  of  war  over  the  cUdiv  ou  tliiB  Mue»- 
Kion,  muiit  look  out  for  il — mu8i  evpecl  htiUKeir  tu  Im  crmHUUicd  la  a 
horning  conflusration  of  geoerid  reproach."  Curtis,  Life  of  DadIoI 
W<}bvt«r.  II.,  p.  258. 
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come  to  tliis  opinion,*  Everything,  therefore,  depLMided 
ni>on  whether  tlie  shriekcrs  for  war  could  cArry  tlirongh 
at  the  first  onset  a  resolution  terminating  the  convention. 
This  was  unquestionably  much  more  to  be  feared  in  the 
House  than  in  the  Senate,  partly  because  passion  as  well 
as  <Ieinat,^ogi8m  found  a  far  butter  field  for  operations  there, 
ami  partly  lrt!Cause  there  an  uuconseionable  majority  could 
easily  cut  off  debate  under  the  "rules."  But  a  quick  and 
complete  victory  of  the  nidicalft  in  the  Iloufie  would  prob- 
ably  exert  a  heavy  presbure  upon  the  Senate,  because  it 
would  then  be  impossible  to  tell  to  wliut  degree  of  foolisli 
excitement  the  masses  would  be  moved  by  the  red  rag  of 
envious  dislike  of  England. 

There  was  fitill  another  danger.  If  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Bucceeded  in  playing  the  leading  rt»le  m  ter- 
minating the  convention  of  1818-1827,  it  was  by  no 
means  impossible,  and  perhaps  not  even  improbable,  that 
it  would  urge  to  a  certain  extent  a  claim,  tlie  carrying 
out  of  which  would  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  chances 
of  a  peaceful  settlement.  lugersoll  had  ah'eady,  in  March, 
1844,  announced  his  opinion  that  the  Oregon  question 
could  not  be  settled  without  the  cooperation  of  the  House, 
because  it  involved  the  disposition  of  territory  belonging 
to  the  Union.'     He  rested  his  argument  upon  a  6^>eech 

'  Rives  wrote  to  Crillpnden,  Mnrch  0»  1840;  "  ForeseeiD)?  that  oar 
(Hendu  in  Hits  Senate  from  their  high  oillcial  position,  would  naiuruUy 
feel  lUeinftelves  restrained  in  llie  expression  of  any  unfavorable  judg- 
ment on  our  Itoadled  tide  to  the  whole  of  Oregon,  I  thought  I  would 
v«Dluro  to  any  a  word  or  two  to  augjrest  for  consider.itioa  some  doubts 
rcApectin;;  the  InfuUihility  of  car  friend  Buchtiuan's  dialecticji  upon 
tbo  old  Spanish  title.  Thi:«  question  of  right,  by-tlie-by,  though  a  very 
delicate  one  lo  diacuKS,  lies  at  the  l)ottoin  of  the  whole  subject  with 
the  people.  If  they  can  believe  our  riylit  cleur.  they  will  mnintain  it 
(at)  all  hajjinhi."  Colemnn,  Life  of  Crittenden,  I.,  pp.  836,  237.  This 
remark.  In  aiy  view,  hits  the  nail  on  the  head. 

•NUm'  Reg..  LXVl,  p.  C2. 
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of  Henrj  Clay  on  tl»e  Florida  treaty,  delivered  April  3, 
1820.  Cluy  had  maiTitJtined  that  the  exclusive  cotnpc- 
tency  of  the  tre^ity  j^owcr  to  enter  into  boundary  arrange- 
ments was  limited  to  fixing  doubtful  boundaries,  that  is, 
to  determine  by  treaty  where  a  disputed  boundary  waa; 
but  when,  on  the  otlier  hiind,  it  was  necessary  to  deter- 
mine where  a  boundary  ought  to  be;  or,  when  l>oth  ques* 
tionB  were  united  in  OTie  treaty,  then  the  treaty  power 
had  to  afik  the  consent  of  Congress;  for  the  constitution 
gave  Congress  tlie  power  of  disposing  of  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  and  tlierefore  no  treaty  which  "alieu- 
ated"  the  territory  of  the  Union  could  be  binding  without 
tlie  ajiproval  of  Congress. ^  In  1705,  and  again  in  1816, 
the  limits  of  the  treaty  power  had  been  the  subject  of 
exhaustive  debates,  but  it  had  then  never  been  claimed 
that  treaties  settling  the  boundaries  of  lands  not  actually 
in  the  possession  of  the  United  States  needt-d  the  sanction 
of  the  House.'  For  such  cases,  Clay's  reasoning  was  evi- 
dently  too  subtle.  It  made  a  distinction  without  a  differ- 
ence. Moreover,  not  only  hml  this  disputed  riglit  of 
action  been  repeatedly  exercised  by  the  treaty  power,  but 
the  constitution  said  nothing  about  any  right  on  tlie  part 
of  the  House,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  to  coop, 
erato  in  tlie  eonclubion  of  treaties,  much  less  about  the 
manner  in  which  this  right  was  to  be  exercised.  It  might 
be  questionable  how  far  the  treaty  power  extended;  but  it 
is  not  easy  to  under^tjind  ,how  it  (HMild  be  que?tione«]  that 
the  treaty  power — however  broadly  or  however  narrowly 
it8  limits  miglit  be  drawn — had  been  confined  by  the  con- 
stitution exclusively  to  tlie  President,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Senate,     Thus  Anderson,  of  Kentucky,  declared  that 


>  SprcchM  of  Henry  Clay,  I^  App.  pp.  VI.,  XI. 
•  Dob.  of  Coogr-.  VI ,  p.  r>S3. 
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the  re£n]t  of  the  claim  advanced  bj  Clay  would  be  that 
territorial  disputes  could  never  be  settled  peacefully,  bnt 
the  United  States  would  always  have  to  wage  war  until  it 
had  becured  for  itself  the  last  inch  of  the  disputed  land.' 
However  absurd  aud  atrocious  this  result  might  seem  to 
Anderson,  it  was  now  fought  for  in  bitter  earnest.  In  the 
House,  Douglas  introduced  a  resolution  December  19, 
which  declared  that  every  compromise  was  improper.* 
Ten  days  later  Uanne^n  offered  in  the  Senate  resolutions 
which  roundly  denied  the  i><>wei*  of  the  Fedenil  Govern- 
ment to  transfer  the  territory'  of  the  Union  to  a  foreign 
nation.'  Tlie  radicals  considered  a  termination  of  the 
convention  of  1818-1827  identical  with  a  peremptory 
notice  to  England  to  quit  the  territory.  And  if  they  did 
not,  aa  Ilannegan  wished,  straightway  burn  their  ships 
behind  them;  yet  the  House  could  certainly  throw  this 
old  argument  of  Clay  as  an  almost  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  a  compromise,  if  the  termination  of 
the  convention  were  once  accomplished  in  this  spirit. 

Wlmtevcr  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  or  possibility 
of  a  continuance  of  the  present  relations  of  the  two  pow- 
ers in  regard  to  Oregon  might  be  entertained  by  the 
friends  of  a  peaceful  settlement,  they  were  bound  to  meet 

«Il)ld.,  VI.,  p.  507. 

•  "  Jieaohed,  Thai  the  title  lo  any  part  of  the  Oregon  Territory 
KOQtli  of  54'  40'  of  Dorlh  latitude  is  not  open  to  compromise  so  aa  to 
«urr«ti(lGr  nay  purl  of  said  territory."  Congr.  Globe.,  20lb  Con^jr.,  Ist 
6«M.,  p.  SQ. 

'  "  H99t}h«<K  Tliat  tbe  country  incJuded  within  the  parallels  of  42* 
and  64'  40'  north  latitude,  and  extending  fruin  tlio  litK'ky  Muiinliiins 
to  Ihy  Piu  iflc  Ocean,  known  as  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  ia  the  prop- 
arty  and  piirt  and  parcel  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States. 

"  Ucat/lvtd,  That  there  exists  no  power  in  this  Guvemment  to  trnnv 
far  \{M  soil  and  the  allegiance  of  its  citizens  to  the  dominion,  atl- 
ihoriiy,  control,  and  subjcotion  of  any  foreign  power,  prince,  state,  or 
•overeignty."    Ibid.,  p.  109. 
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tlie  radicals  upon  tlic  thresliold — that  is,  tlicy  had  to  try  to 
prevent  a  tcrminfition  of  the  convention,  as  long  as  such 
a  termination  could  be  considered  as  decided  upon  In 
accordance  with  the  views  expressed  bj  the  radicals  and  in 
the  President's  message.  The  friends  of  peace,  therefore, 
breathed  freely  when  Calhoun  most  decidedly  opposed  tlio 
termination  of  the  convention,  for  it  was  thoiigbt  to  dc- 
pead  upon  him  to  which  side  tlie  balance  in  the  Senate 
would  incline.  lie  at  once  met  Ilannegan^s  resolutiona 
with  a  series  of  othei-s,  in  which  he  opposed  the  radical 
at  every  point,  yet  did  not  outline  any  pofeitive  i)rygnirain€ 
of  his  own.  There  were  contradictory  claims  to  the  terri. 
tory;  they  had  repeatedly  been  the  subject  of  negotia- 
tions; the  competency  of  the  ti'eaty  power  to  settle  thetn 
could  not  be  (questioned, — this,  in  a  word,  was  the  sub- 
stance of  his  resolutions.'  In  the  short  introductory 
debate  caused  by  the  introduction  of  the  two  sets  of  reso- 
lutions, he  took  part  only  by  making  a  few  general 
remarks.  These  showed,  however,  that  his  resolntiona 
contained  his  whole  programme,  although  they  were  only 
a  protestation  agaiinst  llimnegau's  prupusitiou.  llis  pro- 
gramme was  a  conscious  and  deliberate  absence  of  pro- 
gramme. In  other  words,  he  was  steadtast  in  the  ix>sition 
which  he  hud  assumed  and  defended  in  1843.  If  matters 
were  pushed  to  a  crisis  now,  "every  inch''  of  tlie  territory 
would  be  lost  at  first,  and  then  the  fight  for  it  would  liave 
to  l>e  renewed;  but  if  time  were  left  to  solve  the  problem, 
Oregon  would  have  of  herself  fallen  to  the  share  of  the 
United  Suites,  for  nature  had  made  her  part  of  it,  and  it 
incessantly  tended  in  its  development  to  press  forward 
toward  the  west. 

Calhoun  could   the  more  easily  content  himself  with 


» I>«b.  of  Congr.,  XV.,  p.  801. 
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tbis  fibort  reference  to  his  epeccb  of  Jan.  24, 18-1:3,  not  only 
because  everytliiug  wkicli  he  luid  then  said  in  support  of 
the  first  part  of  this  theory  still  held  good,  and  was 
eimply  unanswerable,  but  because  the  United  States  was 
still  80  Utterly  unprepared  for  a  war  with  such  a  power  as 
England,  that,  however  earnestly  Cass's  warning  might  be 
taken  to  heart,  it  was  impofisible  to  be  halfway  prepared 
for  a  fight  if  matters  developed  as  quickly  as  the  radicals 
wished.  1  But  if  Mb  old  argument  was  Ikr  more  tliati 
sufiieient  to  convince  every  calmly  reflecting  patriot  that 
everytliing  tendiii*^  to  bring  the  question  before  the  foruin 
of  the  godfi  of  war  should  be  avoided,  there  was  also  no 
doubt  that  he  kept  silent  about  other  reasons,  which 
bcemed  to  him  far  more  weighty,  and  which  made  him  con- 
sider a  war  with  Eugluud  for  the  sake  of  Oregon  aj^ 
criminal  madness. 

It  was  to  be  expected  after  the  declaration  of  the  Balti- 
more convention  tiiat  the  Democrats  would  treat  the 
Oregon  question  as  a  strictly  party  issue,  in  which  indi- 
vidual politicifliia  would  have  to  subordinate  their  private 
views  to  the  party's  decree.  But  if  the  struggle,  even  at  the 
last,  was  not  entirely  freed  from  the  character  of  a  jiarty 
question,  it  was  still  more  noteworthy  and  significant  that 
the  most  determined  leaders  of  the  opposing  views  formed 


I  Kiles*  Reg..  LXtX.,  p.  S54,  quoted  an  interesttn^  article  from  the 
New  York  Jmtrnnl  of  Cornrnttres  on  this  point.  There  was  only  one 
frigate  ready  for  use,  and  a  second  couM  be  made  ready  with  three 
monthH'  rcpnirs.  It  took  t^'o  years  to  build  such  n  vessel,  and  there 
were  only  live  ship-y^ds  where  the  work  could  be  done,  'llie  impor- 
tation of  BHlli>oiro  woa  a  matter  of  great  ditHculty,  and  there  wua  only 
•ix  mujiihB'  supply  on  huiid.  There  waa  only  one  cannon  foundry  in 
the  country.  Powder  was  monufuctured  only  in  private  milla,  and  lit- 
tle waa  known  as  to  Die  gooduesa  of  their  products.  "We  might  go 
oa  through  the  whole  catalogue,  and  show  our  deflcienciea  in  each 
particular,  bat  we  forbear.'* 
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sharplj  defined  geographical  gruuj)8.  The  northwest  was 
practically  unanimous  in  demanding,  with  stonny  unrcisU 
that  the  country  should  hold  fast  to  the  Baltimore  plat- 
form at  any  risk,  and  should  finally  abjure  the  policy  of 
weakly  po8ti)oniTig  a  decision.  It  might  well  be  admitted 
that  the  thirst  for  aggrandizement,  which  has  ever  had  ite 
chief  hold  in  tlic  west,  was  not  without  influence  here. 
But  the  seriousness  of  the  matter  was  too  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated to  admit  of  a  mere  policy  of  sentiment.  More- 
over, a  war  with  England  certainly  seemed  much  less  of  a 
danger  and  an  evil  to  the  west  than  it  did  to  other  part* 
of  the  country.  Its  geographical  position  prevented  it 
from  being  directly  exposed  to  the  miseries  of  war,  and 
there  was  no  lack  of  persona  who  ex]»e(;ted  to  see  tJieir 
leading  business  interests  rather  aided  than  injured  by 
such  a  war.>  Unquestionably,  however,  the  jmtriotism  of 
the  west  would  be  reckoned  too  low,  and  its  reckless  self- 
ishness too  high,  if  its  position  wei*e  to  be  attributed 
wholl}*  to  sueJi  motivos.  It  was  in  fact  the  champion  of  a 
great  national  interest,  which  had  engrossed  the  efforts  of 
statesmen  and  patriots  like  Adams  for  many  year^.  As- 
suring the  safe  ]>o&ses6ion  of  Oregon  was  in  a  certain 
sense  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  only  a  means  to  the  end 
sought.  Tlie  domination  of  the  northern  half  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  and  the  most  favorable  position  in  relation  to 
the  trade  with  China  and  Japan,  were  the  points  in  issue. 
Douglas,  indecMl,  openly  declared  that  the  nation  could  not 


>  "Tbe  principal  war  feoling  comes  fK»ra  Uie  norihwesU  Tboee 
Dew  states,  full  of  t*nt<;r|iriHe,  und  Umt  bccoiuing  fiiU  of  people,  and 
being  «o  circumstuocod  as  to  hare  autbing  wbicti  would  b«  ]ml  lo 
huxurd  by  war,  seem  lo  look  upon  war  as  a  pI^a»MUt  cxettcnirrit  or 
rocrealion.  They  bave  no  cotton  crops  nod  no  i»bip».  while  w»r  would 
cteiitfi  much  t'uiploymonl  among  llioui,  rultje  Uie  price  (aa  lh<?y  il.  .. 
of  Uioir  provisions,  uud  bcutloi'  iuon**y."  JLr.  Webster  lo  Mr.  t;  i.. 
WMh..  Jan.  17,  1846.    Webstor'a  Priv.  Corresp.,  11.,  p.  S15. 
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Content  itself  even  with  all  Oregon,  and  could  not  rest 
before  England  was  entirely  excluded  from  tlie  western 
cotist  of  America,  upon  wliicK  she  bad  seized  without  a 
shadow  of  title. *  So  far  as  this  was  concerned,  the  west 
was  most  interested,  quite  apart  from  the  direct  and  indi- 
rect mlvantages  of  an  active  transit  commerce,  in  so  far  as  it 
might  run  tlie  risk  of  being  suffocated  with  its  own 
wealth  of  grain,  in  case  the  southern  and  eastern  markets 
should  no  longer  suffice  for  it,  iind  it  Bbould  not  have  taken 
care  beforehand  to  oi)en  up  for  itself  new  sourcos  of  demand 
in  the  far  west.  J3ut,  in  the  first  place,  everything  which 
BO  greatly  interested  such  a  large  part  of  the  Union  was  a 
matter  of  national  interest.  Moreover,  the  oa])ital,  tnule, 
and  industry  of  the  East  would  evidently  gain  quickly, 
directly,  and  greatly,  if  America  became,  commercially, 
what  she  was  geographically — the  connecting  link  between 
Cistern  Asia  and  western  Europe — and  if  the  United  States 
practically  more  or  less  monopolized  the  place  of  the 
middleman  between  the  two. 

TliQ  south,  ahuost  as  firmly  detennined,  opposed  the 
northwest.  There  came  from  it,  indeed,  a  few  speeches 
in  a  very  high  key,  but   this    was  imqucstionably  btago 

t  •  «  •  t<  j\]Q  gronl  point  at  issue,  tbo  great  $lrugglo  between 
OS  nnil  Groat  Brltnin  is,  for  the  Treetlom  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  for  ttie 
tntflc  of  China  ami  nf  Japno,  of  iltc  Ensl  Indies,  and  for  the  nuu'ltitne 
»M:eiii1ancy  on  all  Uiese  waters,  That  is  llie  great  point  at  issue  Xhs- 
tw«en  the  iwo  counrrlea,  bdiI  the  aotiloment  of  this  Oregon  quesiion 
involves  all  these  ioteiosts.  Auil  in  order  to  maintain  theso  interests, 
•nil  secure  all  the  beoeHl  resuiling  from  tliom,  we  imisl  not  only  go 
toGl'  40',  but  we  have  goX  to  exclude  Great  Britain  from  tiie  coast  in 
lota.  •  •  •  Give  up  lo  Ihis  jiower,  which  he  Ida  thi:*  control  over 
til  the  balance  of  the  globe.  Uiis  Oregon  Territory,  the  key  to  the 
Pbciflc.  with  its  harbors,  its  islands,  and  its  bays,  and  slie  is  iu  a  posi- 
tlan  to  hold  In  check  all  the  nurios  of  the  world,  and  that,  too,  while 
we  will  hftve  the  opportunity  to  reap  all  these  advantages.'*  Ucb.  of 
C3ongr.,  XV.,  pp  y53,  355. 
12 
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thunder.*  Only  a  few  voices  here  and  there  were  heard 
deehiring  themselves  opposed  to  any  compromise,  and  even 
these  could  not  but  convey  the  impression  that  they  would 
6{>eak  far  hua  boldly  if  they  expected  to  be  taken  at  their 
word.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  very  few  aoutlienicra 
at  first  openly  advocated  a  compromise.  The  mass  of 
their  speakers  asserted  their  Hdelity  to  the  Btdtimoro 
plntfono,  and  declared  that  Calhoun's  j>olicy  of  "masterly 
inactivity"  was  the  only  way  to  carry  into  effect  Uie  just 
t'luiras  of  the  United  States.  This  was  equivalent  to  say- 
ing that  tiie  south  did  not  wish  to  jro  to  wixr  for  the  sake 
of  Oregon;  and  in  so  ikr  these  speec^hes  came  much 
nearer  the  truth  than  those  empty  declamations  which  had 
been  desi<jae<l  to  tickle  as  well  as  deceive.  Yet  they  pro- 
duced an  impression  of  insincerity,  and  they  did  so  pre- 
cisely because  they  indirectly  and  unwillingly  confessed 
the  truth.  The  speeches  of  tlje  southern  leaders  are 
clothed  in  the  most  varied  eoloi's;  but  tliere  runs  tlirongh 
every  one  of  them  an  annoying-  coolness,  m»de  more  per- 
ceptible by  tlie  studied  passion.  No  hct^l  is  paid  as  to 
how  the  difleivnt  sjieakers  vary  tlieir  tivntment  of  the 
theme,  because  it  is  felt^  from  the  coolness  cx>mmon  to  all 

>  Thus,  for  6XAinp1e»  Howell  Cobb  said:  "Sir,  upon  tbis  day,  this 
memonble  ji^loiioua  8ih  or  Jtiiiuary.  let  it  oot  be  snid  by  Aiue/lcaa 
stAteamea,  in  an  Amcrictm  Congress,  that  this  Qoveruineut  ciui  bo  in- 
jured, con  be  deprived^  can  be  weakened,  in  her  Just  and  unqaestlon- 
«bl«  righta  by  a  conflict  with  Great  Britnjn.  or  with  any  otlier  govern. 
meat,  ir  war  come,  I  venture  the  pretliction  that  vhen  it  lerminjaM 
we  will  have  the  coosolaUon  of  knowing  tltat  not  a  UriiUh  flag  t)o«t» 
oo  an  American  br«>cxe;  that  not  a  British  subject  tread*  on  Americwi 
■oil."  Ibid.,  p.  327.  In  the  Iwt'er  already  cited.  Webnir-r  wi 
**Tbe  South  will  be  nearly  united  iigulnst  notice,  ibnuirh  lo-j  i  , 
eoutbem  members  make  violont  sprnchea  fur  homo  on.** 

Bett.  alao,  Congr.  O!obf  G9th  Pon^r..  Ist  Sf^n.,  p.  &J0,  .*  -  i  u» 

rwotullons  of  iJ»e   l  ;    onn  of  the  ncaccsdt  ex. 

amplea  of  the  wa>  in  ip  mo«i  &«ri<'jua  tae^  mUI 

*'yM**  and  "no"  In  one  breath 
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these  orations,  that  the  south  wishes  the  matter  considered 
and  decided,  not  upon  national  grounds,  but  fj'om  its  own 
ei>ecial  sectional  standpoint  But  these  special  southern 
interests  showed  the  south  its  way  bo  clearly  that  it  could 
not  be  mistaken,  even  by  those  who  joined  the  northwest 
in  blowing  the  trumpet  of  war. 

Giddings,  who  hud  so  little  in  common  with  the  advo- 
cates of  western  interests,  was  at  one  with  tliem  in  this 
struggle,  becvmse,  as  be  declaretl,  the  south  had  forced  this 
policy  upon  the  north.  "It  is  the  annexation  of  Texas," 
he  said,  ^^that  has  rendered  the  whole  ot  Oregon  necessary 
to  restore  that  balance  of  power.  By  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  the  slave  states  now  have  a  majority  in  the  Senate. 
They  will  contrive  to  retain  that  majority  unless  we  add 
territory  to  our  northwestern  border.  By  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  the  protection  of  the  fi'ee  labor  of  the  north  has 
been  sun-endcrcd  to  the  control  of  the  slave  power  j  our 
constitutional  rights  and  the  honor  of  our  free  states  are 
delivered  over  to  the  keeping  of  slaveholders.'* *  The  south 
might  think  it  a  foolish  dream  when  Giddings  went  on  to 
say  that  a  war  would  place  in  the  posr;ession  of  tliR  Union 
u\\  the  other  Englisli  territory  in  North  Aim.'ric^i,  and 
would,  therefore,  give  the  north  a  great  superiority."  But 
certainly  the  thought  wixs  not  pleasant  to  it,  that  it  should 
Lelp  the  north  to  an  equivaleut  for  the  advantage  which  it 
had  gained  for  itself  after  such  a  long  struggle  and  by  such 
great  efforts.  Even  Webster  said  it  was  impossible  to  ex- 
pect the  favorable  vote  of  a  single  southerner  if  the  north 

»  Oiddinps'  Speeches,  p.  151. 

'But  another  consequence  wouliJ,  in  all  huinnn  probubllity,  result 
ffom  a  wfir  wIiU  EDglnod.  We  ahouUI  obtaia  the  CaaaOus,  Nova  Sco- 
tU,  and  New  BruuBwick,  adding  at  Ica^^t  8ix  now  states  to  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Union,  each  possessing  double  the  population  of  Texud. 
Ibld^  p.  Itil. 
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Bhonld  be  offered  an  opportunity  to  increase  its  territory,* 
^Ab  far  as  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  Oregon  waa 
really  unquestionably  better  tlmn  that  of  England,  the 
south  could  be  relied  upon,  for  the  honor  of  the  country 
was  DO  less  dear  to  the  Hoiith,  at  heart,  than  to  the  north. 
But  it  was  scarcely  doing  the  south  an  injustico  to  believe, 
despite  her  assurances,  that  she  would  prefer  to  see  every- 
thing beyond  this  limit  fall  into  the  hands  of  England. 
This  was,  perhaps,  in  part  not  avowed  by  the  south  even 
to  itself,  but  tliat  section  was  clear  in  its  views  to  the  ex- 
tent of  refusing  to  make  an  effort  or  a  sacritice  for  the  sake 
of  the  territory  to  which  the  national  title  was  not  unques- 
tionable, in  order  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  north  in 
the  scale.  A  policy  which  might  result  in  a  war  with 
England  would  therefore,  necessarily  bo  opposed  by  it,  for 
however  great  glory  and  gain  such  a  war  might  bring  to  tho 
Union,  it  should  necessarily,  under  the  most  favonible  cir- 
cumstances, greatly  damage  the  special  interests  of  tlie 
south.  Even  if  pomjwus  speeches  could  have  alone  BufKeed 
to  wi^}e  out  English  rule  upon  tlie  American  continent,  yet 
the  most  fanciful  and  sanguine,  and  the  boldest  demagogue 
could  not  deny  that  England  had  a  terrible  snperiority  at 
sea,  A  war  with  her  was,  therefore,  the  heaviest  blow  that 
could  bo  dealt  the  planter  states,  which  lived  off  tlioir  ex- 
ports,*    Before  the  iirst  cannon  shot  had  boon  tired,  the 

>  \Vel)st/3  Works.  V..  pp.  57,  58. 

•  The  ChnrU»ton  .Ufirtufy  writes,  Nov.  4, 1845:  "Tlio  InTcirupiJon 
of  peace  \y\\\x  Engliuid  and  tlie  destruction  of  iniercourve  wUU  nil  Lho 
world,  wbicti  would  bo  lho  consequence,  U  ftomoiliing  muro  limn  a 
que&iioa  for  braggarts  and  fools  to  spoul  altout.  Wo  do  not  belieTO 
that  fioutbern  gtutesmcu  are  qttiio  prcpiircd  lo  tiiu-.rjtice  lho  uhoto  ro- 
aourccu  of  their  sicctiun  on  buoh  an  issue;  that  they  iir*)  ready  lo  uia'iy- 
Uiin,  at  u  c03t  of  two  million  Imlea  of  cotton  per  unnum,  ihnt  vtr  hnvf* 
&  'c4ear  und  unquestivnablu  title'  to  e^ery  foot  of  ground  in 
which  wo  have  couscnlc<l  lo  occupy  in  common  with  tl^e  olli'  - 
for  I  wen  ly  years,  and  the  ownership  uf  which  hu  been  in  dilute  over 
alnco  the  country  watt  discovered." 
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certainty  of  war  would  make  itself  felt  at  tbe  very  roota 
of  their  industrial  life.  The  moi*e  uncertain  it  was  whetlier 
the  products  of  shive-Iahor  could  be  disposed  of,  the  more 
would  tbe  value  of  tlie  slaves  have  to  fall,  Not  only,  there- 
fore, would  the  slave  holders  suffer  a  loss  of  income,  hecauBe 
the  labor  of  their  living  capital  was  more  or  less  unpro- 
ductive, but  this  capibii  itself  would  lose  in  value.  The  loss 
would  probably  be  only  temporary,  but  yet  would  be  hard 
to  bear  in  coimtless  cases,  because  slaves  in  such  great 
measure  took  tbe  place  of  cash  capital.  The  candle  would 
be  lit  at  both  ends  and  the  two  flames  would  intensify  each 
other.  If  the  war  Listed  several  years  and  England  main- 
tained her  superiority  on  the  sea,  the  slaves  would  perhaps 
finally  be  transformed  from  unproductive  capital  into  con- 
sumers of  capital,  while  the  demands  of  the  war  would  press 
the  tax  screw  ever  more  tirmly  into  the  south,  which  was 
always  moneyless,  no  less  tlian  into  the  north  and  west.  And 
even  this  was  far  from  being  the  worst  of  the  things  which 
tlie  south  might  very  probably  have  to  suffer.  If  Canada 
were  England's  most  vulneniblo  point,  in  case  of  a  war 
between  the  two  powers,  tlie  south  was  the  Acbilles-heol 
of  tbe  Union.  "NVHiat  if  England  made  good  the  threat 
which  some  of  her  statesmen  had  occasionally  let  fall,  aj)- 
pitfUed  to  this  living  capital  of  the  south  as  men  and  called 
them  to  light  for  the  full  recognition  of  their  manhood! 
Tlic  fact  that,  in  the  two  previous  wars,  so  little  aid  had 
been  got  from  the  slaves,  does  not  prove  much.  At  those 
timc»,  slavery  still  existed  in  England's  West  Indian 
Islands;  row,  on  iho  contrary,  England  could  throw  into 
tlie  slave  states  colored  troti|)s  from  those  islands,  and  that 
tliese  troops  might  Hncceed  in  inciting  an  insurrection  of 
die  slaves,  could  not  be  thought  quite  impossible,  at  least 
by  those  slave  states  whicji  considei'ed  it  necessary  to  throw 
into  prison  tbe  colored  sailor  or  cook  of  a  ship  which  en- 
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tered  their  liarbors.  The  futDre  was  to  show,  that  the 
fiouth  was  justified  in  expecting  rairacles  from  the  fidelity 
of  its  slaves,  and  it  might,  therefore,  even  now  consider  a 
eerrile  insurrection  as  in  the  highest  degree  improbable; 
but  the  ])Ossibility  could  not  be  reasoned  away,  and  the 
thought  of  the  bare  possibility  was  enough  to  send  a  cold 
shudder  throuirh  the  limbs  of  strong  men,*  TJiere  vraa 
ground,  therefore,  neither  for  astonishinojit  nor  for  blaine, 
that  the  afiVifchted  south  threw  itself  into  the  arms  of  the 
Presidunt,  who,  though  he  belonged  to  the  soutli,  and  was 
certainly  inclined  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  alavocraoj 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  seemed  to  be  utterly  blind  to  the 
dangers  he  was  conjuring  up  against  the  south.* 

Giddings  was  right  in  saying  that  the  West  was  only 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  South,  and  that  the  latter 
might  tliunk  itself  alone  for  all  the  ills  M'hich  would  re- 
sult to  it  from  a  war  with  England  But  he  exaggerated 
wildly  wheu  hu  added,  tliut  they  would  now  force  the 
south  to  di-ain  the  poisoned  chalice  to  the  dregs,  and  that 
hundi'eds  of  thousands  would  laugh  at  its  calamity."     No 


'  *'  Scrvilo  instirroctions  torment  their  (our  Boutbern  friends)  imag* 
iDBtlons;  rapiue,  blootl,  and  miinler,  dance  before  tbeir  alTji^Iited  vii 
ions.  They  are  now  seen  in  every  part  of  ilie  hull,  calling  on  Wliigs 
and  DcniocraLs  to  save  them  from  the  dreadful  cousetjucncoa  of  their 
own  policy."  Giddings'  Speeches,  p.  150.  Compare  Mem.  of  J,  Q.  Ad- 
ams, XII.,  p.  238. 

>  Seward  writes,  Jrm.  23,  lft4fl:  "Tb©  south  is  p&nic  struck  concern- 
ing war  with  Knj^lnnd;  nud  lioldness  in  re^nrd(!d  n-t  mndno«6  and 
guilt."  F.  W.  Sowjird.  Autobiojrraphy  of  W.  U.  Suwuid,  p.  780.  Wc». 
cotl,  of  Florida,  said  in  iho  Senate:  "Gonllonion  nf  the  For  West  • 
•  •  did  not  properly  npprociuto  the  imminonl  danger  which  boojpi 
orerlho  BOUlbeiiMein  coast  in  the  event  of  a  wur.  There  was  not  « 
gun  mounted  on  Ibo  wbule  line  of  the  const."  Pob.  of  Congr  W*  t^ 
860. 

•"Well.  Bir,  I  reply  to  thorn,  UiIb  h  your  policy,  not  nijiii;  jou 
have  forced  us  into  it  agidnut  our  will  and  our  ntntobi  oppositiun ;  you 
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cloar-5igl»tc<]  patriot — liowevcr  nislcnt  his  hatrc<l  of  slav- 
ery— vmM  wish  to  sec  tlic  chains  of  the  Blavcg  broken  bj 
an  u|iriHing  excited  by  a  foi*et»;n  foe.  Perhaps  it  wiis  true 
that  bhivery  ooiild  end  only  in  a  fearful  stream  of  blood, 
but^  iu  that  case,  it  would  have  to  be  tlie  blood  of  citizeus, 
for  thus  only  could  the  struggle  rouse  the  moral  forces, 
wli08e  preeetiee  and  activity  wiifi  the  first  condition 
required  to  make  emancipation  a  blessing,  not  merely 
to  tlie  slaves,  but  to  the  entire  land  as  well.  Tlie  nlwli- 
tioni&t  inferences  which  Giddinga  drew  from  his  premise 
could  meet  with  no  loud  response,  either  in  Congrei»»  or 
among  the  people,  but  the  premise  itself  was  expressly  coti- 
curred  in  by  many  of  the  most  trusty  shield -bearers  of  tiie 
slavocraey.  Tlie  otiier  western  represenlativea,  it  is 
true,  clothed  it  in  a  somewliat  diflerent  form,  but  by  no 
means  to  the  advantage  of  the  sontli.  We  concluded  a 
bargain;  we  luive  fultilled  our  obligations,  now  do  yon 
fulfill  yours— this  is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  their  reu- 
soiung,  on  which  all  the  fine  arguments  of  the  southern 
gentlemen  were  shivered  like  glass  ujjon  a  rock.  The 
Baltimore  convention,  said  Uannegan,  is  the  cradle  of  the 


bsve  prf*p.tre<l  tlte  poisoned  chnlice,  and  we  will  press  it  to  3roiur  Ij(« 
until  you  «-wiil|yw  llic  very  ilroipi. 

"  I  would  not  be  understood  as  desiring  a  aorvilo  insurrection ;  bat 
I  «ay  to  HOiitliei'D  gCDllcmen,  lliot  there  ore  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
faone«t  and  putriolic  men  who  'utll  laugh  at  your  cnlamity,  and  will 
mock  whnn  your  fear  comclh.'  If  hlood  aod  mut^sacrc  should  mark 
tlie  slj-U|iplo  for  Jiherly,  of  lUosb  who  for  ages  have  been  oppressed 
and  degradod.  my  prayer  to  the  God  of  flettrcQ  shall  lie.  thai  justice, 
»1em,  uoyiehling  justice,  may  be  awarded  to  both  tnaster  and  slave. 
•  ♦  •  If  h\CH)t\  be  &hed»  I  should  reriainly  hope  thiit  it  might  bo 
the  blood  of  tliut^e  who  tstitud  between  Iheiii  and  freedom,  and  uot  tbe 
blood  of  those  who  have  hing  been  robbed  of  ihcir  wives  aiid  chUdrec, 
and  all  they  hold  dear  in  lifo."    Giddingti,  1.  o. 
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t>rin6>  Texafi  and  Oregon;  but,  no  sooner  have  we  placed 
Texas  in  your  arras,  than  you  seek  to  strangle  Oregon.* 

"TLe  bond,  the  bond,"  The  argument  could  not  be  re- 
futed. The  south  had  either  to  deny  the  bond,  or  con- 
eider  bow,  by  sophistries^  gn^ss  or  fine,  it  might  interpret 
away  its  evident  meaning.  The  declaration  of  the  BnUi- 
more  convention  could  not  be  denied,  nor  did  the  soutli 
venture  to  dispute  that  tins  declaration  had  been  a  pact  be- 
tween it  and  the  west.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  expressed  the 
deep  gratitude  of  the  south  for  the  service  which  the  west 
had  rendered, ■  and  Bedinger,of  the  same  State,  distinctly 
acknowledged,  tliat  the  south  had  l>ound  itself  iu  return, 
to  render  like  services  in  the  Oregon  matter.  He  even 
went  furtlier,  and  declared  that  the  south  wished  to  fulfill 
this  pledge,  and  would  do  80.»     Calhoun,  Hunter,  Yancy,* 


'"ToTna  fliul  Oregon  wore  born  llio  aatne  instAnt,  niir»MJ  and 
cradled  in  llio  s»me  crmMe — the  Baliimore  convention — and  Ibey  were 
at  the  B:ime  instant  adopted  by  tlio  Deinocrpcy  lliroughout  tlie  land. 
Tliorc  \>iii»  not  a  iitoinent's  hesltulion,  until  Texa^  was  admilled;  but 
the  intMTieut  sl»e  wnsndnnKod,  Ih*»  peculiar  friends  of  Texas  turned  and 
were  doius  nil  Ihey  could  lo  slrauglo  Orej;on!*'  Congr.  Globe,  2dtli 
Congr.,  Isl  Bess.,  p.  UO. 

*'*Tlio  liouth  neknuwiodgeii  its  obligatioaa  to  oar  western  Intends; 
we  fee!  it,  \'oc\  it  doeply  and  airongly,  and  would  most  gladly  requlia 
IL  This.  I  believe,  we  miiy  do  by  pursuing  such  a  course  of  policy 
presents  the  only  hope  of  ubtatnlng  all  Oregon,  xv-lulM  It  wouUl  teav^ 
us  IVuiu  the  diingors  and  sucrifices  of  a  war,  fur  which  we  are  unpr^ 
paretl,  ami  into  which  we  must  enter  under  circumstances  leas  pro- 
pilU'Us  (iiiiu  tlK'V  aie  v\L'[  likely  to  be  herenller."     Ihid.,  p.  \)li. 

•  "  I  would  respectfully  ask  my  western  friends  to  put  o  Utile  more 
confidence  in  Uic  pledgcii  of  their  southern  brethren.  It  is  not  right 
nor  genenius  to  accuse  the  South  of  the  selflsh  dispottliioa  to  aroid 
(his  contest  ou  her  own  account,  and  In  cont-iderAtlou-*  of  htr  own  inter- 
ests only.  We  pledge  Ihein  aouihurn  integrity  and  iK>ulhern  honor 
that  we  will  stand  by  theui  Jn  the  hour  of  need.  Wc  differ  with  them 
aa  to  the  policy  proper  to  be  pursued."    Ibid.,  p.  120. 

•"I  beg  of  our  nricuds  of  Uie  wetst.  In  particular  (and  aurely  a 
fouthron  may  well  claim  that  sacred  relationnhip  to  tho  sooa  of  th« 
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and  all  the  other  moutli-pleces  of  the  south,  gave  the 
eaine  assurance,  and  they  showed  themselves  partly  indig- 
nant, partly  hurt,  tliat  the  west  could  liave  doubted  it, 
even  for  a  moment.  They  snrely  ought  not  to  be  re- 
proached for  exerting  a  little  friendly  pressure  to  forte 
the  west  into  the  only  path  which  could  lead  to  tlie  goal ; 
and  if  this  f/Mirse  was  also  tlie  way  to  avoid  the  so  danger- 
OQB  -war  with  England,  it  was,  evidently,  so  muoh  the  bet- 
ter for  all  concerned. 

To  this  argument  Ilanncgan  opposed  the  question,  wliy 
they  did  not  pursue  in  Texas,  against  Mexico,  the  same 
policy  of  "masterly  inactivity,"  instead  of  at  once  possess- 
ing themselves  of  the  entire  district,  for  which  they  wore 
aa  little  able  to  produce  an  undisputed  title  as   for  tlio 
northern  part  of  Oregon.  *     The  question  was  very  weighty, 
nor  was  it  easy  to   lind   an    answer  to  it  which  could    1  o 
safely  uttered  before  all  tlie  world.     But  on  this  occasion 
there  was  no  need  of  such  an  answer,  for  the  south  wi.s 
obliged  to  leave  unanswered  a  much  broader  and  not  le:B 
pertinent  question.     Its  present  reasoning,  liowever  just, 
Could  not  excuse  its  conduct,  for  why  had  this  rcasonirg 
been  so  solicitously  concealed,  at  the  time  when  it  con- 
cluded its  ]>act  with  the  west?     The  Baltimore  convention 
Could  not  have  been  thinking  of  a  policy  of  "masterly  in- 
acti\'ity,"  although  Calhoun  had  uttt*red  the  saying  as  early 
Ha   1843,  for,  if  they  were   to  sit  with  crossed  arms  and 
nllow  the  Hlatusi  quo  to  continue,  there  was  no  need  of  nny 
ilechiration  whatsoever,  and  a  challenging  blare  of  trumjH.*la 

Mresx),  iliat  if  some  of  us  of  the  south  are  disposed  to  put  a  curb  on  tliis 
laot  impetuoMiy,  we  sliftU  not  be  deemed  Ibeir  eoomies  on  this  great 
f  6sn4.v  Liku  them,  I  am  for  all  of  Oregon.  AViih  Ibciu,  I  bcHcvo  our 
t4 tie  to  it  to  bo  complete  agaiaal  the  wnrhl.  My  only  desire  ia,  llmt 
Mre  fto  reguluto  our  movements  as  to  be  able  to  secure  it  oU."  Ibid  . 
t;ft.85. 

>  ibid^  p.  no. 
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•was  an  absurd  piece  of  folly.  Thua  the  southern  Deino* 
cruts  hud,  at  any  rate,  played  a  double  gaiue,  and  had  de- 
liberately deceived  their  western  party -u»&»x*.iale*.  All  the 
line  tidk  iiUjut  the  special  frieiidbhip  oi*  the  aouth  for  the 
west,  and  tlie  inseverable  c^inmnniiy  of  intere&ts  beiwoen 
the  two  sections,  could  not  alter  this  fact.*  Jciferson 
Davis  might  repwit,  with  never  so  grtuit  ciriphasift,  Cullioun*a 
old  assertion  that  the  south  had  nut  urged  the  annexatiou 
of  TexuB  from  *'sectJonaV  interests,  and  lie  might  atHrm, 
with  never  so  great  confidence,  that  all  uttempt&  to  sow 
di&iseusion  between  the  south  and  the  west  uitvdd  be  idle,' 


*  From  year  lo  year  tliU  theme  is  U'e^itcd  oo  everjr  occa^i^n  witli  id- 
creasing  Avarmth  nnd  certainty  of  conviriion.and  lh»  mAri*  tliis  alleg^d 
commuuUy  of  interG»U  osMimes  the  form  of  ao  axidiniUic  trulti  In  Uie 
miod  of  ihe  south,  the  wore  uudm^iotis  docs  it  giuw  In  it4  dmnuidy, 
nnd  the  loss  scTUplu  it  i^huws  iu  hriDging  the  ecmtc^t  to  the  sharp  alter- 
nalive  of  secession.  De  Bow*s  C'unuurfinl  H^rtrtr  [I.  S<h;.,  Vol.  I^  pp. 
20,  91.]  wriii*8  at  tliia  time:  *'Tbt«>'  (the  south  and  tlie  wei»t]  are  hound 
tog«i(ikcr  by  tied  which  cnn  never  be  severed.  Amid  aU  the  bit(cn>e:>ti 
and  jealousies  which  poliliciil  influences  have  be^itcn.  there  U  uto 
much  to  common  between  tbo<)«  socttons,  too  mAoy  MmiUr  iDlcre«ts 
exist,  too  many  sympathiet;  and  connectiooa,  for  litem  ever  to  act  utlier- 
-wlse  than  nuittnl.  Bound  together  io  this  way,  tlielr  destinies  are  odc. 
Elevated  or  doprcsscd,  it  mu»t  be  together.**  I  shnU  hiTHjtner  «nt4ir 
more  in  detail  into  thlt*  que»Iioa.  and  show  how  thi^  south,  fatally  fur 
itsolf,  slurtiut;  frcim  half-true  premises  reached  ctmtdu&ians  uuerty 
false. 

*  "  Sir.  why  has  the  sonth  been  aaeailed  in  this  discussion  T  li%%  i% 
been  with  tlie  ho()«  of  scnviuji;  Uissensioa  between  us  ami  our  WMlera 
firleods?  Thu&  i^nx,  1  Uiink  it  has  (kllcd.  >\'hj  the  frftquent  refnnsDce 
to  Ihe  conduct  of  the  south  on  the  Texas  queslioo?  Sir,  Ibobe  who 
bare  muile  reflections  on  Iho  sottth,  as  having  ^u^tuined  Texas  anaex- 
Atinn  &om  »«!cti<mn1  tIcws,  \\k%  e  been  of  t)iui>e  who  opposod  that  threat 
meastire,  and  are  mo&i  eager  for  this.  The  suNpicion  t^  '  '  <  tl  la 
Itiem.  BqI.  sir.  let  me  tell  them  ihot  this  doctrine  uf  tti  b*U 
ance  tx^tweea  dilTereni  ponlons  of  the  Union  iii  d> 

We,  air,  udvocaivd  tbti  annexation  u(  Texas  frtmi  I 

eratioos    •    •    •    nor,  air,  do  we  wish  • 

goo;  WO  would  pre^orre  U  aU  for  the  ex  \  i-vj, 

or  Ooaffr^  ^CV.,  p.  Sdt. 
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Snch  sii-cn  voices  could  not  deceive  even  the  most  ingennoua 
!  l>ac*kwoodsman.  A  imicli  atronger  impression  w»is  rnado 
"b_y  the  warning  of  ('ulver,  of  New  York,  pointed,  as  it 
was,  by  deserved  ridicule,  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  caught 
a  second  time  and  help  the  south  to  do  away  >vith  the  pro- 
tective tariff  of  1842,  before  settling  the  Oregon  question; 
tills  rendering  the  south  services  on  credit  was  a  too  poorly 
paying  business. ^  The  i*outh  was,  indeed,  right  in  thinking 
t!ie  ties  which  bound  it  to  the  west»  too  strong  to  he  broken 
by  its  dishonesty  in  this  atfair;  but  the  wedge  of  mistrust 
had  been  driven  so  deep  into  this  league  of  friendship, 
that  the  west  henceforth  began  to  be  much  more  inclined 
to  examine  the  nature  and  the  worth  of  this  friendship 
witli  a  critical  c^^e.  The  west  might  long  continue  to 
\  furnish  the  most  faithful  foll4>wing  of  the  south,  but  the 
'  *' Punic  faith,"  which  Iliuiuogan  had  dreaded  from  the  first 
Was  not  forgotten  and  forgiven.' 

Inasmuch  as  tlie  hot  wordy  warfare  in  Congi'ess  had 
J^getl  over  the  President's  message  Avith  its  accejitation  of 
tljo  Baltimore  declan^tion  and  with  its  further  propositions, 


■  "I  ask  my  norlhorD  Deinocralic  friends  if  tUis  is  tlie  way  llioir 
ftoutliem  allies  fulfill  ilieir  conipaciay  Iluve  you  not  been  clifiat<?(lT 
{k  tbiB  llie  rewarti  for  your  Texas  fealty?    Would  you  uoi  have  lieen 

Eise  to  have  kepi  Texaa  as  a  lioaiage  for  Orey;on  a  fow  weeks?  Pray, 
en,  profit  by  experience.  Utii't  be  caught  a  second  lime.  Souiliorn 
Itiendship  you  will  find  coextensive  witii  Homhern  Inlcrests,  and  deep 
Ito  Boutbern  pockets.  Tliey  want  your  help  on  one  occubion  mors, 
they  wish  your  cooperation  in  striking  down  (he  tnrifT  of  1842.  Give 
Hkem  tbiH,  aud  let  tbein  .stave  off  Oregon  till  the  deed  iscont^umumled, 
l^d  Iben,  my  word  for  il.  the  favors  you  get  from  them  for  Oiei;fon,  or 
ibr  any  other  interest  not  kindred  to  their  own,  will  bo  few  end  fur 
l^tween-'*  Coner.  (jlobe,  2ytb  Congr.,  lyl  Sess.,  Append.,  p.  108. 
ji  >  *•  The  time  has  now  come  when  I  should  give  the  rciison  why  I 
{bras  not  so  much  for  Texas.  Both  Texas  and  Oregon  were  united  in 
the  Ballimoro  convention.  But  I  dreaded— if  Texas  went  Hrsi — I 
Areuded  Punic  faith.  Yes,  Punic  failh."  Congr.  Olobe,  20lh  C»Migr., 
Ast  8«68-.  p-  870. 
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tered  their  harbora.  The  future  was  to  show,  that  the 
soutli  was  justified  in  expecting  miracles  from  the  fidelity 
of  its  slaves,  and  it  miglit,  therefore,  even  now  consider  a 
servile  insurrection  as  in  the  highest  degree  improbable;  ■ 
but  the  possibilitj  could  not  be  reasoned  away,  and  the 
thought  of  the  bare  possibility  was  enough  to  send  a  cold 
shudder  through  the  limbs  of  strong  men.*  There  was 
gronnd,  therefore,  neither  for  astonishment  nor  for  blame, 
tliat  the  aflri;^hted  south  threw  itself  into  the  arms  of  the 
President,  who,  tliough  he  belonged  to  the  south,  and  was 
certainly  inclined  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  slavocraciy 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  seemed  to  be  utterly  blind  to  the 
dangers  he  was  conjuring  up  against  the  south.* 

Giddings  was  right  in  saying  that  the  West  was  only 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  South,  and  that  the  latter 
might  thank  itself  alone  for  all  tlie  ills  which  would  re- 
sult to  it  from  a  war  with  England.  Eut  he  exaggerated 
wildly  wheu  lie  added,  thiit  tiiey  would  now  force  the 
south  to  drain  the  poisoned  chalice  to  the  dregs,  and  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  would  laugh  at  its  calamity.'     No 


'  •'  Serrito  insurrodionB  torment  their  (our  southern  friends)  imag. 
inntlons:  rapine,  blooil,  ami  uiurtler,  dance  trefore  their  atlri^^hteil  vii^ 
ions.  They  nro  now  seen  in  every  part  of  the  Imll,  calling  on  Whigs 
and  Democrats  !o  snve  them  from  the  ilreiidful  consftqne-nccs  of  Uieir 
own  pcilicy."  Giddings'  Speeches,  p.  139. Compare  Mem.  of  J.  Q.  Ad- 
ams.  XII.,  p.  '^38. 

'Seward  writes.  Jan.  23,  1840:  "The  south  is  panic-struck  concern- 
ing wur  with  Knp:lund;  nud  boldness  h  regftrded  aa  mudnesis  and 
guill."  F.  W.  Sewurd,  Autobiogrnphy  nf  \V.  II.  Seward,  p.  780.  Wes. 
cotl,  of  Florida,  snld  in  the  Sontite:  "Gentlemen  of  the  Far  West  • 
•  ♦  did  not  properly  appreciate  the  imminent  danger  which  bangs 
over  Uie  eoutheiistem  coast  in  the  event  of  a  war.  lliero  was  not  a 
gun  mounted  on  lUo  whole  lino  of  the  coast."  Deb.  of  Congr.,  XV.»  p. 
860. 

•"Well.  sir.  I  reply  to  Ihcm,  thia  is  your  policy,  not  ours;  you 
have  forced  us  into  it  against  our  will  and  our  uimobl  opposition;  you 
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clear-stt^litcd  patriot — Lowevcr  ardent  his  Lfttred  of  slav- 
ery— could  wibh  to  8ce  the  chains  of  the  shives  broken  by 
an  nj»rlsing  excited  by  a  foreign  foe.  Perhaps  it  was  true 
that  slavery  could  end  only  in  a  fearful  stream  of  blood, 
but,  in  that  case,  it  would  have  to  be  the  blood  of  citizens, 
for  thus  only  could  the  struggle  rouse  the  moral  forces, 
whose  presence  and  activity  was  the  tirst  condition 
required  to  make  emancipation  a  blessing,  not  merely 
to  tlie  slaves,  but  to  tlie  entire  land  as  well.  The  aboli- 
tionist inferences  which  Giddings  drew  from  hi.^  premise 
oould  meet  with  no  loud  resjjonse,  cither  in  Congress  or 
n.tnoiig  the  ])eoi>le.  but  tlie  premise  itself  wtis  expressly  con- 
«?iirred  in  by  manv  of  the  most  trnstv  t^hield -bearers  of  the 
sluvocracy.  The  other  western  representatives,  it  is 
ti^ue,  clothed  it  in  a  somewhat  different  form,  but  by  no 
XTieiiDB  to  the  advantage  of  the  south.  We  concluded  a 
l>argain;  we  have  fullilled  our  obligations,  now  do  you 
4*ullill  yours — this  is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  their  reu- 
soning,  on  M'hieh  all  the  iine  arguments  of  the  southern 
gentlemen  Avere  shivered  like  glass  upon  a  rock.  Tlie 
^Baltimore  convention,  said  Uamiegan,  is  the  cradle  of  the 


^ave  prepared  tlio  poisoned  chalice,  and  we  will  press  it  to  your  lipa 
Vanlil  you  bwoliuw  iliv  vury  *Irega. 

-  "  I  would  nol  be  undcrslood  as  desiring  a  borvile  InsHrrecllon ;  but 
X  say  tu  boulheru  eontlomeu,  tbnt  there  ure  huDdreda  ot'  thouii.uids  of 
laone&t  and  purrioiic  men  who  *will  laugh  ai  your  cnhiniiiy,  and  will 
•Tiock  when  your  ft'ar  cometh.*  If  blood  and  masHacrc  should  mark 
The  stmttgle  for  liherty,  of  those  who  for  ages  have  been  oppressed 
«ind  degraded,  iny  prayer  to  the  God  of  Heaven  fcliall  he,  ilmt  justice, 
fcttfTU,  utij'iclding  justice,  uiay  bo  awarded  to  both  muster  and  slave. 
*  •  •  If  bloiKl  be  shed,  I  should  certainly  hopo  that  it  Uii^ht  be 
^e  blood  of  tho^o  who  stand  bolvreen  them  and  freedom,  and  not  the 
tlood  of  ihoso  who  have  long  been  robbed  of  their  wives  and  chlldroc, 
and  all  they  hold  dear  in  life."    Giddings,  L  c. 
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twins,  Texas  and  Oregon;  but,  no  sooner  have  we  placed 
Texjis  in  yoiir  arme,  tlian  joti  seek  to  strungle  Oregim.* 

"The  bond,  tlie  bond."  The  argnnient  could  not  be  re- 
tiited.  The  south  had  either  to  denj  the  bon»i,  or  oon- 
eider  bow,  bj  tiophistnes,  gross  or  fine,  it  might  interpret 
away  its  evident  meaning.  The  declaration  of  the  Balti- 
more convention  could  not  be  denied,  nor  did  the  south 
venture  to  dispute  that  this  declaration  had  been  a  pact  be-  ■ 
tween  it  and  the  west.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  expressed  the 
deep  gratitude  of  the  south  for  the  service  which  the  west 
bad  rendere<l,'  and  Bellinger,  of  the  same  State,  distinctly 
acknow]e(]ged,  that  the  south  had  bound  itself  in  rettim,  ■ 
to  render  like  serviceg  in  the  Oregon  matter.  He  even 
went  further,  and  declared  that  the  south  wished  to  fulfill 
this  pledge,  and  would  do  so.*     Calhoun,  Hunter,  Tancj/ 


^"TexM  and  Oregon  were  bom  the  nme  iDStant,  oarsed  and 
crfidlefl  in  the  same  cradle — Uie  Bttllimore  coDvention — and  lliej  were 
at  tJie  some  In^tHot  adopted  by  ibe  I>eiDOcr^*v  iliroughout  tb«  land. 
There  was  oot  a  moinent*s  liesiiation.  until  Texas  was  admitted;  but 
lliG  moment  bbc  ^vas  admiued,  the  peculiar  friends  of  Texas  turned  and 
were  dojit^  ail  i bey  could  to  strangle  Oregon  t  **  Congr.  Globe*  29tb 
Congr.  1st  8es8..  p.  110. 

*"Tbe  south  ackno^iedi^es  its  obligations  to  cor  western  frienda; 
we  feel  it,  feel  it  deeply  and  strongly,  and  xrould  most  gladly  requite 
it  Tliis.  I  believe,  we  may  do  by  pursuing  such  a  coune  of  policy  tm 
pre!«nis  tlie  only  hope  of  obtaining  all  Oregon,  whilst  It  would  sare 
Qs  from  tlie  dangers  and  sacrifices  of  a  ixar,  for  wbich  we  are  unpre- 
pared, and  into  wbich  we  must  enter  under  circumstances  less  pro- 
pitiou?  iliiui  Uii'v  mv  e\er  likely  lu  be  bereaUcr."     Ibid^  p.  &3. 

•  "  I  would  respectfully  ask  my  western  friends  to  put  a  little  more 
confidence  in  (be  ple<Ige3  of  their  southern  brethren.  It  is  not  right 
Dor  generous  to  accuse  the  South  of  the  selfish  disposition  to  avoid 
(his  contest  on  her  own  nccounL,  and  in  considerations  of  her  own  inter- 
ests only.  "We  pledge  tbem  southern  inlcgrily  and  southern  honor 
(hat  we  will  stand  by  them  in  the  hour  of  need.  We  differ  witli  them 
as  to  the  policy  proper  to  be  pursued."    Ibid^  p.  120, 

**'I  beg  or  our  friends  of  the  west,  in  particular  (and  surely  a 
«>oil:ron  may  wcU  claim  that  sacred  relationship  to  the  aons  of  tbm 
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and  all  the  other  mouth-pieces  of    the  south,  gave  the 
same  assurance,  and  they  showed  themselves  partly  indig- 
nant, partly  Iiurt,  tliat  the  west  could  have  doubted  it, 
even  for  a  moment.     They   surely  ought  not  to  be  re- 
proached  for  exerting  a  little  friendly  pressure  to  forte 
tljc  west  into  the  only  path  which  could  lead  to  tlie  goal; 
and  it*  this  course  was  also  the  way  to  avoid  the  bo  dangor- 
oua  -war  with  England,  it  was,  evidently,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter for  all  concerned. 

To  this  argument  Ilanncgan  opposed  the  question,  why 

"t-liey  did  not  pursue  in  Tc.\;is,  against  Mexico,  the  same 

X>olicy  of  "masterly  inactivity,"  instead  of  at  once  possess- 

ixig  themselves  of  the  entire  district,  for  which  tliey  were 

•^K-e  little  able  to  j>roducc  an  undisputed  title  as    for  the 

^=>-orthem  part  of  Oregon.*     The  question  was  very  weighty, 

^*^^or  was  it  easy  to  lind   an    answer  to  it  which  could    l.c 

^s^ifely  uttered  before  all  the  world.     But  on  this  occasicn 

"^-^lere  was  no  need  of  such  an  answer,  for  the  south  w.*.a 

■^i^fcbligcd  to  leave  unanswered  a  much  broader  and  not  lets 

'X~:5ertinent  question.     Its  present  reasoning,  however  just, 

^::^u)ul<i  not  excuse  its  conduct,  for  why  had  this  reasonirg 

t:Deen  fio  solicitously  concealed,  at  the  time  when  it  con- 

^^Inded  its  pact  witfi  tlie  west?     The  Baltimore  convention 

^rsould  not  have  been  thinking  of  a  policy  of  "masterly  in- 

^activity,"  although  Calhoun  had  uttered  the  saying  as  early 

^^8   1843,  for,  if  they  were  to  sit  with  crossed  arms  and 

^llow  the  status  quo  to  continue,  there  was  no  need  of  any 

■^ieclaration  whatsoever,  and  a  challenging  blare  of  trumpets 

'direst),  (hni  if  some  or  us  of  the  somh  arc  dUimsed  to  pin  a  curb  an  this 
^ot  impetuosity,  we  shall  uot  be  deemed  lUeir  enemies  on  thia  grcut 
"Kssue.  Like  tbem,  I  nm  for  nil  of  Oregon.  With  ihem.  I  believe  our 
^Ue  to  it  to  bo  complete  fi^inttL  the  world.  My  only  desire  is,  Ibnt 
"^e  so  regulate  our  movements  aa  to  be  oble  to  aecure  it  aU."    Ibid  , 

i>.a5. 

>  Ibid.,  p.  110. 
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was  an  absard  piece  of  fully.  Thus  the  aoii thorn  Demo- 
crata  had,  at  any  rate,  pLiyud  a  double  i^iue,  and  had  de- 
liberately deceived  their  western  |»uiiy-utii(XMate6,  All  the 
fine  talk  about  the  spuciid  friendbhip  of  tJie  soutii  for  the 
west,  and  die  inseverable  cuinmunity  of  interests  between 
the  two  sections,  could  not  idter  this  fact.*  Jeflerson 
Davis  might  repeat,  with  never  so  great  cnipljjifiiti,  Calhoun's 
old  assertion  tliat  tliu  bontli  had  not  iiri^cd  ihe  annexutiou 
of  Texas  from  "sectional"  interests,  nnd  he  might  atlirra, 
with  never  so  great  conlldence,  that  all  attempts  t*3  sow 
discieiision  between  the  south  and  the  west  wmdd  be  idle  * 


•  From  year  to  year  ihid  themo  is  UcutoU  on  every  ocmsinn  with  in- 
creasing warmth  nnd  certainly  of  convictioo,  and  the  iiinre  iliU  Alleged 
community  of  intcrosts  nssumei^  the  form  of  an  axiunintic  truth  in  the 
mind  of  the  Koulh,  the  more  iiudacious  does  it  grow  in  its  deinAjirls, 
and  the  leas  scruple  It  showti  Id  brioglDg  the  coutcat  to  the  sharp  alt^r. 
native  of  Becession.  Ue  i5ow*8  Cummrrcial  {Urirw  [I.  Sec.,  Vol.  I.,  pp. 
20,21,]  writes  at  this  time:  "They  [the  Koutli  and  ihe  west]  are  hound 
together  by  lies  wliich  can  never  be  severed.  Amid  all  the  bittomeaa 
and  jealousies  which  political  influences  have  be;;oUen,  there  U  loo 
much  in  common  between  these  sections,  too  many  similar  inlcresta 
exist,  too  many  sympnihies  nnd  connections,  for  them  ever  to  act  other- 
wise than  united.  Bound  together  in  this  way,  llieir  destinies  are  one. 
Elevated  or  depressed,  it  mm>t  he  together."  I  sliull  hereaner  enter 
more  in  detail  into  this  quefition.  and  show  how  the  south,  fatally  for 
itself,  starling  from  half-true  premises  reached  conclusions  utterly 
false. 

'  '*  Sir,  why  has  the  sonlh  been  assailed  in  tliis  discussion T  Has  ii 
been  with  the  hope  of  sowing  dissension  between  ua  and  our  western 
friends?  Thus  far,  I  think  it  has  failed.  Why  tlie  fiequent  reference 
to  Uie  conduct  of  the  south  on  the  Texas  qneslionY  Sir,  those  who 
have  made  retictiinns  on  the  south,  as  having  suhtuined  Texas  annex, 
ation  from  p<*ctionnl  views,  have  been  of  those  who  opposed  thai  great 
meaiture,  and  ore  most  eager  for  this.  The  suspicion  is  but  ontural  in 
them.  But.  sir,  lei  me  tell  them  that  this  doctrine  of  the  political  bal- 
ance between  diflcrcui  portions  of  the  Union  is  no  southern  doctrine. 
We,  sir,  advocated  the  annexation  of  Texas  from  hi;;h  national  consid- 
erations •  *  «  nor,  sir,  do  we  wish  to  divide  the  territory  of  Or^ 
gon  ;  wo  would  preserve  it  all  for  the  extension  of  our  Union.'*  Deb. 
of  Congr..  XV.,  p.  881. 
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Sucli  sh-en  voices  could  not  deceive  even  the  most  ingenuous 
backwoodsman.  A  much  stronger  impression  was  made 
by  the  warning  of  Culver,  of  New  York,  pointed,  as  it 
was,  by  deserved  ridicule,  not  toallow  themselves  to  be  caught 
a  second  time  and  help  the  south  to  do  away  with  the  pro- 
tective tariff  of  1S42,  before  settling  tlie  Oregon  question  j 
this  rendering  the  south  services  on  credit  was  a  too  poorly 
paying  business.*  Tlie  eouth  was,  indeed,  right  in  thinking 
tliC  ties  whii::h  bound  it  to  the  west,  too  strong  to  l>e  broken 
by  ltd  dishonesty  in  this  allkir;  but  the  wedge  of  mistrust 
had  been  driven  so  deep  into  this  league  of  friendship, 
that  the  west  henceforth  began  to  be  much  more  inclined 
to  examine  the  nature  and  the  worth  of  this  friendship 
with  a  critical  eye.  The  west  might  long  continue  to 
famish  the  most  faithful  following  of  the  south,  but  the 
**  Punic  faith,"  which  liannegan  had  dreaded  from  the  first 
was  not  forgotten  an<l  forgiven." 

Inasmuch  as  the  hot  wordy  warfare  in  Congress  had 
rugtHl  over  the  President's  message  with  its  acceptation  of 
the  Baltimore  declaration  and  with  its  further  proiKJsitions, 

>  "1  ask  my  northern  Democratic  Oiends  if  this  is  the  way  thoir 
•OUthom  allies  rulfiU  Mieir  compacts?  Have  yo«  not  been  chentod? 
Is  this  tUo  rewanl  lor  yuur  Texas  fealty?  Would  you  not  have  been 
wise  to  have  kept  Texas  a*  a  hobtai;e  for  Ore^'on  a  few  weeks?  Pray, 
then,  profit  Ijy  experience.  Don't  be  cuuglit  u  second  time.  Souihcrn 
friendship  you  will  find  col-xteuaive  with  ftouthei*n  interests,  and  deop 
M  souiliem  pockets.  They  want  your  help  on  one  occahion  more. 
They  wish  your  coilperalion  in  striking  down  the  tuvitT  of  1M3.  Give 
them  thia,  and  let  them  »tavo  off  Oregon  till  the  deed  isconMimmntod, 
and  then.  u»y  wuni  lor  it,  the  favors  you  get  from  them  for  Oregon,  or 
Tor  any  other  inierest  uot  kindred  to  ihoir  own,  will  he  few  tnd  far 
between."     Congt.  Olobe,  2t»lii  Congr.,  iKt  Scss.,  Append.,  p.  108. 

*  "'nje  time  has  now  come  when  I  Bhould  give  tlie  reason  why  I 
w»8  not  60  much  for  Texas.  Both  Texas  and  Oregon  were  united  in 
ihe  Ualiimoro  convention.  But  I  dreaded— if  Texas  went  first — I 
dreadrd  Punic  I'aitb.  Yes,  Puulc  faitb.^*  Congr.  Qlobe,  2fKh  Congr., 
Ifl  tV»s.,  p.  870 
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corresponding  to  this  dedarntion,  it  would  appeaf  at  first 
a  nmtler  of  course  iLut  in  tbis  iitiulr  Uie  President  luid  sep- 
arated hiin&eli*  from  the  suutii,  and  that  the  charge  of 
Punic  faith  could  not  possibly  touch  him.  Yet  wo  are  at 
once  stnick  by  tlie  fact,  that  the  southern  representatives 
do  not  by  any  means  denounce  him,  and  are  unmistakably 
desirous,  as  tar  as  possible,  of  leaving  his  person  out  of 
the  affair.  And  this  considerate  conduct  is  all  the  more 
remarkable,  not  only  beoiuse  it  is  in  sharp  contrast  with 
the  habits  of  the  soutli  otherwise,  but  also  l>ecAuse,  from 
tlie  beginning,  there  are  to  be  found  on  the  opposite  side 
those  who  do  not  l>elieve  that  it  can  be  assumed  tliat  tliere 
is  any  deep  opj»osition  between  the  j>olicy  of  tljo  President 
and  tlie  wi8lie:>  of  the  south.  As  early  as  the  loth  of 
December,  "Webster  had  said,  with  tlie  utmost  distinctness, 
tlmt  Polk  evidently  did  not  expect  a  war,  and  in  feet  did 
not  see  any  grounds  for  alarm  whatever.* 

Even  the  most  ardent  of  those  who  claimetl  all  Oregon 
could  not,  were  this  really  the  fact,  make  it  a  ground  of 
reproacli  to  Polk,  If  they  wished  to  fonn  a  judijment 
whether  and  how  {i\r  the  President  stood  in  oppu^ition  to 
the  Tio^rs  and  wishes  of  the  south,  the  question  had  to  be 
frftme<i  tlnis:  Is  the  President  in  favor  of,  or  At  lenst  not 
opposed  to,  a  war  with  England,  in  cose  it  appear  tliat  Use 
United  States  can  in  no  other  way  secure  e^ccJtattve  jM>s&es- 
fiton  of  all  Oregon!  This  question  Douglas  an&trered 
indirectly,  it  is  tme,  but  none  tho  '  ^'hatically  in  the 

aflimiativ-e.     IIo  affirmed  tliAt  Pi-  loter  afforded  an 

absolute  guaranty  tliat,  during  his  pnesidency*  no  treaty 
whatever  w<»uld  be  concluded  with  regard  to  r  crn 

boundary  of  Oregon,  for  Polk  hskd  decUred:     -     .     .  .;ure 


«  W«teL-i  VTorkfl.  V^  p^  ft    Bo.  «fU 
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Enropwin  colony  or  dominion  shall,  with  our  consent,  be 
jilaiited  or  established  on  any  part  of  the  American  conti- 
nent." The  Pre8ident,  therefore,  conld  no  more  accept 
64**  40'  for  a  boundary  than  49°,  or  any  other  line.*  It 
is  true,  the  President  is  not  answerable  for  tills  most  snr- 
prising  interpretation  of  the  messiige,  but  only  his  offi- 
cious pnnen:yri6t.  But  even  if  Polk  had  never  thought  of 
pledging  himself  not  to  allow  a  foot  breadth  of  land  we^t 
of  tho  Rocky  Mountains  to  be  overshadowed  by  tlje  Brit- 
ifrh  flag,  he  ha<l  still,  sharply  and  distinctly,  declared  that 
he  considered  a  compromise  neither  possible  nor  allowable. 
It  is,  however,  inconceivable  what  sort  of  a  new  modiu 
fivcendi  was  possible^  if  the  one  previously  existing  was 
abrtigate<I  in  accoixlance  with  his  demand,  and  he  stood  by 
Lis  declaration. 

'W^e  seek  in  vain  for  the  slightest  intimation  on  this 
point  in  the  message  of  the  President,  and  in  tlie  debates 
of  Congress.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  view  became  daily 
more  widespread  that  tho  President  not  only  did  not  ex- 
pect or  desire  a  war,  but  that  he  liad  been  determined 
from  the  start  not  to  allow  the  aSair  to  lead  to  a  war, 
Whnt,  then,  had  he  meant  by  his  message?     There  was  as 


'  "  Sir,  ho  who  knows  ihe  clinrnclor  of  ihe  man — he  who  knows  ih© 
slem  Inlcgiiiy  of  his  polillcnl  character — he  who  knows  the  consist- 
ency of  his  whole  poliiicn)  life — he  who  knows  his  fidelity  to  his  prin< 
cl|>)e».  mum  know  Ihnt.  Ourini^  his  four  yciirs,  Ihis  'bctlled  {wliiy*  will 
Dol  be  unsetlled  hy  liiin.  Sir,  he  is  not  Uie  mnn  to  put  tlio  distinct 
decluruiiiiu  funh  to  the  world  in  the  numo  of  his  goveminenl  of  a  set- 
tled iKilicy,  tind  then  to  siieuk  buck  from  il,  to  vintate  it,  iodi»;:^rnce 
liimself  and  his  nation,  during  lltitt  x^vy  presidential  term  in  which 
lie  g:ive  ihe  notice.  Then,  I  say,  that  during  these  four  years,  it  Is  a 
settled,  irrevocably  setlleil  question,  llial  do  tjenty  fixing  a  boundary 
far  lite  norilicrn  part  of  Oregon  can  be  made.  Sir,  the  niakinj;  of  any 
treaty  flxing  n  boundary  would  be  a  palpable  violation  of  the  very 
principle  the  President  has  put  forth  in  his  message.'*  Deb.  of  Congr^ 
XV^  p.  854. 
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jet  no  attempt  made  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  tliia 
question,  1)0081186  people  were  too  mucb  occupied  with 
tlte  practifAlly  far  weightier  question;  "What  does  be 
now  intend?  To  this  a  portion  of  the  WLigs  answered 
tliat  it  was  intended  to  use  the  Whigs  to  extricate  tlie  ad- 
ministration fi-oin  the  unpleasant  situation  in  which  it  had 
involved  itself,  *  This  section,  at  whose  head  Adams 
stood,  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  party  interests  would 
be  best  subserved,  and  that,  also,  witli  regard  to  Oregon, 
the  beet  results  would  be  attained,  and  pence  would  be 
most  Burely  preserved,  hy  unanimously  re^solving  upon 
notice  of  tlie  convention  of  1818-1827,  and  asserting  the 
claims  of  tlie  United  States  in  a  high,  deteriniiH.'d  tone. 
On  the  other  hand,  another  portion,  under  the  leadership 
of  AVebster  and  Winthrop,  not  only  tliought  such  support 
of  the  policy  of  the  administration  dangerous  for  the 
party,  but,  above  all,  tliey  did  not  tliink  tJiey  <  '  '  ' 'titlj 
assume    tlie    responsibility   for    the   fearful    <  noea 

which  might  enstie  to  the  country  from  too  decisive  an 
attitude,  and  pu-ticularly  from  notice  of  Uic  convention.* 


t  8cward  writM  to  We«d  from  Wasbiogttia,  Ju.  2,  IBU:  "He 
(Clnjtoo)  •  •  •  utiroMed  ft  wct»  of  njractoos  poliof .  d«t-fpiMil  lo 
d«r«jtt  CnUiotiD  tn  his  ]>ur|xise  of  Duikms  the  Wliig*  exukaie  tha  mI- 
tnli  !>arty  fhNa  ibe  ditBeolty  inio  whldi  tli«jr  wrr«  falUng  ta 

r»t'  vt*-"    AatoUoftapfajr  of  W.  H.  Svwvd,  p,  7T1. 

*  "  I  »\**-ai  lust  tfraaiag  moai  alngviUrly.    Mr.  Adaais  hid  mate  a 
•peoch,  In  nblcU  h«  dM»c«istnil«d  ow  daSma  to  Or*s^a.  aod  a  mill. 
ao«  to  ddtoil  tUcai,  which  voakl  form  Um  profwr  groood  oo  v. 
BogoUiiticns  couM  be  oosJoclvd  with  tha  aM  aad  rappoit,  at  ic^^^  .„ 
tho  yXhig  r*>^7-    "l^  Danixratd  appUi>d«d  him  to  the  echo.    Tba 
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•>r^  ttx^m  htm,  atumUcd^  and  r«lL    Tha  erenlnf  bfoaahl 

V«^r)E  Whiiea  lo  vay  looca  Ibr  ooMoSlatSoo.     Thtf  coo* 

in.  bm  tba  W^fiaa  of  the  oUmt  ttaiaa 

iHuiwIa  iif<*^iT  in  Um  8eaml»,  aad 
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Ihal  tiw  Nv«  Vwck  >V  Uig^  U  iba  mala,  ciaad  bj  him.    Thay  ail  win 
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"Wbile  "Webster  with  sntisfaction  Baw*  Calhoun  undertiike 
the  learjerghip  of  the  opiwsition  in  the  Senate,  tl»e  former 
were  indif^nant  at  this  unnatural  alliaiice  between  their 
party  associates  and  the  great  miUilier.  Seward  propho- 
sied  to  them  that,  the  storm  of  popular  opinion  would 
sweep  them  from  their  places  if  they  carried  matters  so 
far  as  to  make  tlie-  Senate  oppose  an  incisive  policy.'  In 
the  llonsc  of  li^preaentatives  lie  expected  to  see  the  timid 


<lo  fio.  Bnt  Mn»finohiiMtt9.  Conneclioat,  Ohio,  and  Kenturky  TVIiigs 
are  ofl  crediilouti  m*  all  are  honest  There  is  grout  diinger  Uiat  Uiey 
may  fuller.  The  only  way  lo  secure  peace,  or  save  the  Whig  pfirty,  is 
to  show  hnnnouy  and  iiiiiinimily  in  a^>:orting  our  rights,  and  in  readi- 
n08»  to  defc-nd  them.  The  responsihilltiea  will  breiik  Hown  those  who 
lead  lo  danger,  and  we  shall  bo  able  \o  nogotiale  saft'ly.  Calhoun  and 
Webster  are  trying  lo  etTect  an  illstarred  coalilion  of  niiltiflcr^  with 
Whigs,  U>  save  slavery  and  free  trade."  Same  to  same,  Jan.  3, 1.  c, 
And  Jan.  0:  "  It  is  quite  doubtful  whether  the  counsels  of  Welwter 
and  Wtnthrop  will  noi  prevail  In  bringing  the  Whi^  party  into  ihelr 
lineal  position  as  heirs  of  federalism.  The  majority  ore  breaking 
down  before  the  demonstrallon  of  support  the  administration  receives 
from  ua.  The  north  and  west  are  already  deserted  by  their  unprin> 
cipled  aonthem  allies."     Ibid.,  p.  772. 

>  "  Most  of  the  Whigs  in  the  Senate  incline  to  remain  rather  quiet, 
and  to  follow  the  lead  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  He  is  at  the  head  of  a  party  of 
six  or  M>vea,  and  as  he  professes  still  to  l)e  on  administrnlton  man,  it  lA 
bt^t  to  leave  the  work  in  his  hands,  at  least  for  the  preaenL"  Web- 
Bter*a  Priv.  Corresp.,  11  „  p.  215. 

•  "  The  resolution  for  *  notice '  will  pass  the  House  by  a  larj^o  ma- 
jority. Tlie  Whlj;8  approach  it  with  cautious  steps,  each  beginning 
wttli  mof1iacAtion<4,  l>ut  they  will  go  tlie  whole  in  the  end. 

"  In  the  Senate,  I  now  think  iliut  Mr.  Calhoun,  with  Benton's  aid, 
will  try  to  defeat  the  motion  uUoyeiher.  or  pass  a  resolution  bo  pusil- 
lanimous as  to  bo  equally  calnmltoas. 

"CritleKflen's  resoluiions  are  a  ground  of  compromise,  but  the 
•omhern  Whigs  won't  come  up  to  them.  They  will  fail  altogether; 
wid  I  lixik  to  see  Culliouii  take  tlie  Whigs  with  hira.  *  *  *  It  is 
la  vain  that  I  tell  them  that  If  'notice*  pass«a  In  the  Ilouse,  and  ia 
d&feuiej  In  Lho  Senate,  the  Senators  will  be  im^tructed,  and  the  obnox- 
totia  peace  offering  will  be  the  signal  of  a  tempest  that  will  sweep 
them  all  Oom  their  places."  Autobiography  of  W.  H.  Seward,  pp. 
T30,  776. 
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Whigs,  tliougb  hesitatinglj  and  against  tlieir  mil,  at  last 
rouse  themselves  to  a  manly  attitude,  so  that  the  attempt 
would  fail  to  rcpi-esent  the  Whigs  in  the  light  of  a  fiunt- 
hearted  peace  party,  which  would  be  solely  resj.K)nsible  if 
the  adiuinietration  should  prove  unable  to  carry  through 
the  patriotic  programme  alone  wortby  of  a  great  nation.* 
This,  according  to  the  views  of  this  section  of  the  AVliigs, 
waa  tlie  real  object  of  the  Pregident.  They  did  not  be- 
lieve that  he  would  proceed  energetically  enough  serioudly 
to  endanger  the  peace,  and  they  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt  but  that  he  would  retrace  his  steps  if  be  should  be 
forced  against  his  will  to  the  bank  of  the  Bubicoa  bj  the 
consequences  of  Ins  first  step.* 

Tlio  furllker  history  of  the  Oregon  questioa  will  show 
that  this  was  the  most  obvious  and  least  fos-ced,  if  not  the 
only,  explnnation  of  tlie  President's  nttitutle.  On  looking 
more  closply,  we  sball  be  inclined  to  assurae  tliat  Seward 
and  those  who  shared  his  opinions,  judgwl  Polk  too  favor- 
ably rather  than  too  harshly.  All  indications  oppose  the 
view  that  be  had  plunged  tlioughtlessly  into  difilcultica 


*  ^'Tbe  OregoD  questioa  begins  to  drag.    The  panic  of  Wall  st2««ft 
bu  bepto  to  rrc&r  oflf  there.    U  vriU  appom  aome  uf  our  ft'.' 
a  while  longer,  but  1  think  we  are  saf*  (hmi  tba  peac«  t**!  i 
bcla^  fbn:«<l  ii|k)o  us  by  the  Denocffiiic  paMtn^   Jaii.  30.    lUkt, 

*Ailain«  Mid.  Jan.  7:  **nnt  air,  thflre  era  oth«r  dmuMlAooes 
which  I  appralieiKX  viU  ]vrer«ni  Uie  occurrence  of  «ar:  and  mr  srciit> 
eel  apiUTpticnsiua  i*.  that  it  vriW  he  hy  the  nitimate  bar  i  the 

pr«ft«iii  ailmiuliiiniiloa  and  its  sapporten  tram  the  ^ .   i:  has 

taken.*'  Confer.  OIoIh\  S9th  Ccmi^.,  iu  S«m^  p.  137.  Likewbe,  «a 
eaiiy  asDeca^  anU  e6,Ln  hU  jour&aL  Mem.  of  J.  Q.  AiJ .  v"  . 
pfk.  SSI.  £0.  (iUiaicpt  nid:  "It  Is  mosL  obv|oo«  lo  laj  . 
Ibefc  lie  (I^QiUO  oiBAot  be  drivM  iMo  a  w  vtih  EagUixL  *  '  '  l 
tolew  Ihet  tlwy  vUt.  belbge  Ibe  naiioB  aoti  tiM  wnrhl.  rtceile  IWhb 
their  aroved  polky,  aad  will  sonvailer  op  ail  that  portkn  of  Orc^soo 
north  of  tbe  fbrtx^iiatk  paraUai  ef  letitade^  «r  let  Hm  aal^ect  sanaio 
m  It  aow  ur 
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and  dargcrs,  to  which  hia  cjos  had  only  becu  gi'adually 
opened  by  the  debates  in  Congress.  If,  s;ud  Wt;l)Ster  in  a 
later  epcech  (February  2G),  tlie  head  of  a  gi-eat  nation 
reg&rds  a  war  with  another  great  power  as  ever  so  remote 
a  contin^ncy,  he  looks  out  for  the  means  by  which  such 
a  war  can  be  carried  on.  Not  a  word  of  the  meBsage, 
however,  refers  to  this  aspect  of  the  question.  The  Pi*esi- 
dent,  tlien,  intends  to  negotiate.  His  conception  of  a 
negotiation  that,  on  principle,  excludes  all  concessions  to 
Englan<l,  and  yet  is  to  lead  to  some  result  is,  to  be  sure, 
incomprehensible;  but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  a 
war  isj  to  his  mind,  absolutely  out  of  the  question,*  and 
that,  too,  not  because  he  is  convinced  that  England  will 
under  no  circumstances  draw  the  sword  in  behalf  of  her 
elainiB,  but  because  he  is  determined  to  draw  back  if  Eng- 
land declares  war.  This  was  the  final  conclusion  from  the 
preinibcs  which  AVebster  left  unex])ressed. 

Kow,  since  Polk  had  directed  two-thirds  of  the  regu- 
lar army  to  Texas,  and  had  taken  the  preliminary  steps  to 
etrenglben  it  as  soon  as  possible  with  the  militia  of  sev- 
eral states,  altliough  the  Rio  Grande  could  be  reached 
much  quicker  than  the  Columbia,  and  Mexico  w;is  an  in- 
comparably less  dangerous  antagonist  than  England,  and 
negotiations  had  been  entered  into  with  Mexico,  it  might 
bo  regarded  as  proved  that,  if  lie  thought  a  war  possible, 
bo  was  neither  so  naive  nor  so  unmindful  of  his  duty  as  to 
aAvait  the  declanition  of  war  before  beginning  to  think  of 
hU  |)rGparationfl.  If  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  prove  the  contrary,  we  should,  therefore,  have 
with  AVebster,  to  seek  the  key  of  the  real  meaning  of  the 
message,  not  in  what  it  said,  but  in  what  it  left  unsaid. 
But,  although  Gasa  had  introduced  his  resolutions  with 


•  Wel)Sier'a  Works,  V..  pp.  60,  C7. 
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the  knowledge  and  consent  of  Polk  and  of  liis  minister, 
tliere  fell  from  their  lips,  after  as  before,  not  a  single  word 
that  could  be  Interpreted  as  the  sliglitest  wiirning  to  think 
of  tlie  possibility  of  a  breach  with  England.  And  when 
they  at  lost,  in  res]x>nse  to  a  direct  question,  uttered  sadi 
a  warning,  it  was  in  a  way  that  euuld  only  strengthen  the 
conviction  that  their  policy  from  the  beginning  had  had 
no  reference  to  the  possibility  of  a  war  with  England. 

In  order  to  attain  certainty  on  this  point,  the  Senate,^ 
in  accordance  with  a  motion  of  Dayton,  in  the  form  of  a 
resolntion,  inquii-ed  of  the  President  whether,  in  con^e- 
qnence  of  the  relations  with  foreign  jowers,  he  regarded 
as  necessary  an  augmentation  of  die  forces  by  land  and 
sea.  A  message  of  the  24th  of  March  *  answered  thia 
question  affirmatively.  In  this  message  Polk  referred  to 
diQ  preparations  of  England  whicli  had,  perhaps,  not  been 
originally  decided  upon  with  reference  to  her  relations 
with  the  United  States,  but  which  would  be  turned 
against  the  latter,  if  the  two  powers  should  come  to  a 
breach  on  the  Oregon  question.  He  furtLer  called  atteu- 
cioo  to  the  fact,  that  abvady  in  Lis  annual  mes^sage  Lo  had 
expressed  himself  in  the  sense  of  the  question  of  tlie  Sen- 
ate. Ilis  recommendatioDS,  however,  lud  had  no  reforeace 
lo  any  particular  question  of  foreign  policy.  As  far  as  the 
land  forces  wcro  concerned,  tlie  President,  as  he  now  re* 
peatcd,  had  only  invited  Uicm  to  provide  for  the  protection 
of  cmigranta  to  Ore^n,  on  their  journey  orcrlaad.  And 
the  recommendation  to  otdafge  the  fleet,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, to  incfx^ase  the  number  of  steamshtpa,  had  been 
founded  solely  on  the  gentnl  couideration,  equally  bdlt- 
ting  any  other  tirae^  that  the  navr  no  longer  sufficed  far 
the  protection  of  oommeroe  and  the  coasts,  and  did  not 


tOnObtntlierilBfcik  IftM^ 
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Mv  the  right  proportion  to  the  fleets  of  other  powers. 
Polk  added,  that,  in  his  opinion,  more  must  he  done  now 
than  he  then  had  tliought  requisite.  IIow  far  in  this  he 
was  thinking:  of  Mexico,  wliich  lie  mentioned  nt  the  same 
time,  may  lor  the  present  h(*  disregarded.  The  message 
contains  no  direct  answer  to  this  question,  and,  further- 
more, s&y&  notliiiig;  as  to  whiit  and  how  much  must  now 
he  done.  Witli  regard  to  this  point,  which  is,  of  course, 
decisive  of  our  judgment  of  "Webster's  assertion,  the  mes- 
sage referred  to  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  of  the 
Secretary  of  tlio  Navy  of  the  ^Oih  of  December  and  tlio 
8th  of  January,  which  had  been  delivered  to  the  proper 
standing  committees  of  the  two  Ilouses  at  lljeir  request. 

It  was  in  the  highest  degree  remarkable  that  this  was 
tho  first  intimation  Congress  received  of  the  existence  of 
those  reports.  The  direct  responsibility  for  this,  indeed, 
rested  on  the  committees  concerned,  Jjut,  if  the  Admin- 
istration regarded  the  matter  as  of  importimco — which 
must  l>e  assumed  after  the  message — it  had  at  its  com- 
mand a  hundred  ways  and  means  to  bring  it  before  the 
body  of  the  two  houses,  even  though  the  committees  were 
guilty  of  criminul  neglect,  or  secretly  sought  to  ci'osa  the 
poliey  of  the  President.  Tlic  two  Ilouses,  however,  only 
knew,  that  it  had  been  proposed  by  the  committees  to 
strengthen  the  companies,  which  would  have  resulted  in 
an  aggregate  augmentation  of  the  regular  army  by  about 
1,500  men,  and  to  construct  ten  new  steamshipe,  most  of 
them  of  smnll  size.  And  since,  as  will  be  readily  under- 
stood, thoy  found  it  hard  to  believe  tliat  these  Avcre  proper 
measures  to  be  taken  Against  a  prosi>ective  war  with  Eng- 
land, tliey  demanded  from  the  members  of  the  committees 
information  concerning  the  reports  of  the  two  ministers. 
In  the  Senate,  Benton  answered  for  the  Committee  on 
Military  Ailairs,  that  the  committee,  indeed,  had  docu- 
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ments  from  the  War  Department  in  its  possession,  but  it 
did  not  appear  advisable  to  make  tliera  kno\ni.  Fairfield, 
of  tlio  Committe  on  tlic  Navy,  wjis  at  first  wliollj  deserted 
by  liis  memory,  but  finally  betliouglii  liimsclf  that  tho 
committee  had  received  estimates,  but  be  was  no  longer 
able  to  recall  tlie  exact  figures.  In  the  IIouso,  T.  Butler 
King,  of  tho  Committee  on  the  Navy,  was  ready  with 
word  and  answer,  but  tlie  majority  shut  him  off. 

Wien  afterwards  thore]>ort8  of  the  two  ministers  were 
made  known,  the  astonishment  at  these  more  than  pccu- 
lijir  proceedings  increased.  Tlic  Secretary  of  War  had  de- 
clared, that,  in  the  event  of  a  war  witli  England,  at  least 
00,000  men  would  bo  necessary,  but  neither  he  nor  llie 
President  had  felt  himself  called  upon  to  remark  that 
the  men  who  jw^ssessed  tlie  conlidenco  of  Congress  re- 
garded 1,500  sullicient.  Still  more  Buq>ri&ing  was  tlie 
conduct  of  the  Seci*etary  of  the  Navy,  He  hud,  in  fact, 
only  asked  for  tho  ten  sliips  which  were  to  be  given  him, 
but  his  subordinates,  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  were 
wholly  uninitiated  in  the  secrets  of  tlie  higher  region  of 
politics,  thonglit  that  al>out  seven  times  us  many  were  re- 
quired. Faii-iield  thought  liimsclf  bound  to  show  cra- 
i^hatically  tlmt  neither  the  President,  nor  the  minister, 
nor  the  committee  could  bo  held  i-esponsihle  for  the  silly 
calculations  of  these  scrivener  souls. '     This  capped  the 


'  "If  llie people  re^rd  Ibc  r(>cornmcnflftiions  for  build r 
flrc  fillips  of  war  and  MiMiners  at  a  cost  of  over  tweiily  iiiilli  ^ 

Urs.  1o  he  si^niidly  exlravngjuil,  noillier  (lie  Prt'sidcn*.  setTPtiiry,  n< ■ 
coumiluee  will  lie  fuunti  in  nny  wny  impliriUfil  In  ii  On  ilip  itin 
iriU7,  »o  far  from  odopliug  Ibe  recoinniondtttioDS  of  tjio  chief  of 
tlie  bureatt,  tliQ  secretary,  in  liU  wriuea  comniUDicatioos  to  the 
comiiiUlc-c.  rccoiiiinoiKtrd  tlie  build iiig  o|  Il'U  wiir  iilc>.-imon 
only."  Niles'  Hoj;..  LXX.,  p.  84.  Vci  evoo  in  liis  Mftiniun  the  btU 
was  intoddoil  only  lo  "ullbrtl  lo  (be  cvuuiry  »auio  mtosc  of  «eciuity 
a^iitmt  suddvii  ultutkB  uf  1  lie  enemy  upon  uiir  seaport  towii^  "  tf  a 
4rar  wilb  England  wa&  *'  Inevitable,"  tben  be  admlu  "  tliia  bill  (idU  ia. 
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climax,  and  li'ftnsferred  to  tlie  domain  of  the  ridicnlous  an 
affair  Nvell  cnlcnlfttcd  to  recall  tlie  iirst  words  of  Mnngnm, 
that  a  guine  bad  beea  plajed  which  was  unworthy  of  the 
American  chaimcter. 

This  was  tlio  impression  received  in  England.  Polk's 
thunder  at  first,  though  it  did  not  nliirrn,  had,  ncvcrtho- 
lesfi,  emhittered  them,  hut  now  they  fchrugged  their 
shoulders  almost  contemptuously  at  this  Jupiter  manque. 
Tlicy  M-ere  now  certain  of  this,  that  he  would  come  down 
from  his  higli  horse  and  agree  to  a  fair  seiilemcnt.* 


finiloly  short  of  what  it  slionld  be."  And  on  this  follows  a  sentence, 
whioli,  rnvio\vocl  in  llio  llghi  I'f  llieso  dcrlnration?  nml  the  fjirla  given 
In  the  text,  look^  reiy  nuicli  like  a  direct  a(Inii85ir>n  Hint  llio  dlHIrul- 
Ues  Willi  Eni^lnnd  were  only  used  as  u  prelcxt.  "TIjus  fur,  no  refer- 
poco  hua  hdQn  made  to  otir  existing  relatiojis  with  Mexico;  and  yo:  in 
iJiebc  relations  some  inny  rtnd  tlieir  BtrnugGSl  reasons  for  tlie  sniiport 
of  thi«  bid."     Deb.  of  Congr.,  XV..  p.  347. 

*  The  London  Timoawroio:  "Mr.  Polk  Ims  neidicr  insplrcil  tbe 
world  with  eonfidcDco  as  a  liicnd  of  iieace,  nor  with  ti  suliitury  lorror 
Aji  an  uiiihor  of  war.  In  professing  lo  ruij»c  nnd  upliold  the  chiu'octer 
of  the  United  Sintos  Goveruiueni,  be  lias  allowed  it  to  fDrfeit  n  eluirnc- 
l*r  for  dist^^rolinn  withotil  giiinJng  *  tluirncler  for  fetron;;Ui,  nnd  the 
only  BUtfpesl  ion  which  iippoarslo  iistoncconnt  for  Ills  conduct  is  that  of 
exirento  incjipncity.  He  hns  done  everyihin;?  lo  ngi^nivjite  llie  diffl- 
cullies  of  no^j'inialion,  and  Dolhln*^  to  provide  for  the  possibility  of 
ll»eir  fiiilure.  H'hiit  would  Imvo  been  tliou:;lit  or  snid  in  this  or  any 
other  country,  of  a  govornmenl  wbioh  shnnld  delilierutoly  leave  its 
Coat»ts  unprotected,  iis  fleets  unmiinned,  its  unnics  unec|uip|>ed  nnd 
nndiscipUned,  iind  the  whole  mticbincry  of  war  iinpruvidod,  uliiltti  ii9 
policy  provoke*  n  biinulijuieous  resistance  from  the  powers  cm  eiicli 
»Jdo  of  their  leiritorics?  The  thing  is  willioul  n  precedent.  •  •  • 
Before  Mr.  Polk  placed  hlin.self  in  tliis  ridiculous  imsiiiou,  he  ought 
to  bdvc  culcululcd  the  meanu  ho  hnd  at  his  di^posid  lor  ^'cKing  out 
of  it  A  lew  months  i\u,i>  ho  might  have  settled  the  Oregon  cpicitlino 
on  equal  lenns  with  complete  honor  nnd  dignity.  At  present,  whal- 
mvcT  be  Ihe  turn  given  to  the  ncgotiaiiuD.  the  IVesidcnt  will  not  cs. 
CDpe  the  iinpuiulion  of  yielding  to  the  uecessiiy  of  the  cnsc,  and  ac- 
evptlng  terms  whicli  are  backed  by  tUo  whole  force  of  Great  Britain." 
MUto-  IU>g,.  LXX.,  p.  200. 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 

TnB  DocBLE  Gaue  Aoajkst  Englakd  and  ^fEXTco.     Fob 
Wkak  Mkxioo  a  Peace   Poucy  with  Drawn  Sword. 

Uunter  had  soiigla  to  cool  the  blind  zen\  of  tbo  gentle- 
men from  the  northwest  bj  the  observation,  that,  in  tJio 
event  of  a  war  witli  Englnnd^  it  was  probable  that  no  Ih^ops 
whatever  could  be  sent  to  Oregon  since  Mexico  wonhl  im- 
mediately fall  npon  them,  and  the  whole  Union  would  bo 
"encircled  with  a  wall  of  tire."i  That  tlie  progreaa  of 
subsei^uent  negotiations  with  England  and  witli  Mexico 
must  be  essentially  influenced  by  the  fact,  that  the  United 
6ttitcs  were  {^imultanously  occupied  in  two  directions^  wiiSj 
indeed,  plain  to  everybody.  The  only  question  mis, 
whetlier,  as  Calhoun  thought,  an  accord  with  England  was 
the  precondition  of  an  understanding  with  Mexico,*  or 
whether  it  was  not  much  ratlier  the  contest  with  Mexico 
which  viiA  to  prove  decifiive  for  the  determination  of  the 
Oregon  question. 

Texas  was  now  a  state  of  the  Union.  On  the  tenth  of 
December  its  admission  had  been  moved  in  botli  Ilouses, 
it  having  complied  with  all  the  oooditloos  cstabliEhed  by 


>  Deb.  of  Ottii^T..  SV..  pv  9SSK 

*  **  A  nmhoff  lod«ic«aeni  Ibr  dl«patt!k  la  tMlioff  di«  Orttfeo  qoetf  km 
K  ttM  upoB  is  <Wp*»ite  tHtt  MtU«a«it  of  Um  qoMUon  with  M«*xfm. 
QatU  ite  §o€vtm  U  ttllMt  Umt*  It  b«t  «leml«r  ivospect  thai  tb*  ' 
caa  t«;  Ibr  to  loag  u  th#  Of^soa  ^M^ioa  ta  Mt  o|i«n.  MMk<> 
eakoalsio  Ue  dMsca  of  a  mptur*  botveoa  as  aad  Givai  Itriiaia,  Sa  tke 
•rvBt  c^  «Udi,«b*  woiik!  bo  prvpajvil  lo  mak*  coeuano  ckmb  a^alatt 
«$.  But  wbcA  aa  «•*!  U  pat  to  aa;  vnk  hope,  ifca  wUl  tpeedlly  Mttla 
ter  dlff«f^oc*  wah  w.*"    Calk  ^»  Woriu^  lY,  p^  tet. 
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the  joint  resolntion.*  In  the  House  of  Eepresentntivea. 
on  the  sixteenth  of  December,  the  thii-d  reading  of  the 
bill  \vm  resolved  by  a  vote  of  141  to  57.  Washington 
Hant,  of  Now  York,  refused  to  vote,  on  the  ground  that 
the  previous  question  had  j)reventcd  all  debate,  and  h;id 
not  allowed  the  delegates  time  to  convince  themselves  that 
tlie  Constitution  of  Texas  was  unobjectionable.'  Now 
the  CouBtitution  contained  a  ]>rovi6ion  the  admissibility  of 
wliich  had  been  expressly  called  in  question  by  seveml 
representatives.  The  Legli^lature  was  denied  the  power  of 
abolishing  slavery, unless  the  slaveholders  should  not  only 
receive  a  compensation,  but  should  have  previously  declared 
themselves  satisfied  with  the  measure.  Ttockwell,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, moved  to  refer  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Territories,  with  instructions  to  strike  out  tliis  clause. 
The  spenkor,  in  conformity  with  the  previous  practice  of 
tbe  House,  held  the  motion  in  order,  the  llousc,  however, 
reversed  this  decision,  and  declared  the  motion  excluded 
by  the  previous  question."  Acex^rding  to  Rockwell's  view, 
tlic&e  pruvisinns  ciinfliete<l  with  the  stipulation  in  the  reso- 
lutions of  annexation  that  slavery  yliould  not  bo  allowed 
in  the  states  ultimately  to  be  formed  from  Texas,  so  far  as 
they  lay  north  of  3G°  30'.*  But  even  Hale,  who  was 
certainly  not  less  eager  than  Kockwcll  to  bar  the  way  of 
the  elavocracy,  declared  tliis  objection  untenable,  ^     The 

>  Deb.  of  Congr,,  XV.,  p.  207. 

•Ibid,  pp  '^SK.  2!i0. 

■  Cunirr  Globe.  2Ulh  Congr.,  Isl  Se&9..  Append.,  pp.  CI.  02. 194. 

*  He  says:  '*In  open  violuLion,  if  not  of  Uie  loUor,  ccrlalaly  of  the 
Kpirh,  of  thiU  alipultuion  nu  our  part. 

*  May  21.  18nu,  lie  Bays  in  the  Sen.ieo:  "Tliere  ie  not  a  syllable  in 
the  resolution  of  annoxnrioo  even  squinlini;  nt  the  idea  that  there  is  a 
reslrictioo  of  slnv(»ry  in  :my  prtit  of  it.  Tho  provision  is,  thnt  wlion- 
•vcr  Tesaa  consents  to  cut  IierMoIf  up  into  new  Bt:ites,  iho^e  whioh  ehiill 
hereafter  be  fonned  out  of  territorj-  )yinj;  north  of  a(r  30'  shnll  not 
Jure  slflTcry.    'VhoX  Is  the  whole  reittriciloQ.     There  U  none  until 
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resolutions  of  annexation  did  not  impose  the  i^liglitest  re- 
striction with  regard  to  slaverj  on  the  pi*esent  state  of 
Texas,  and  if  tins  fact  rendered  nngatorj  the  I'estricttona 
adopted  with  reference  to  the  ultimate  partition  of  the  state, 
they  should  have  thought  of  this  sooner  and  acted  accord- 
ingly. It  "vvas  not  the  conditions  of  the  rc&ohuion?  of  an- 
nexation, but  the  stipulations  of  tLc  Missouri  compromise, 
that  were  violated,  and  the  responsibility  for  this  reeted 
not  witli  Texas  and  its  Constitution,  but  with  Congress 
and  the  President,  who  had  passed  the  resolutions  of  an- 
nexation. Tlie  north  had  not  only  been  lured  by  a  shadow, 
but  a  second  time  bad  bhowcd  itself  ready  to  make  a  wide 
bre»(^li  in  the  wall,  which,  scai'ce  a  generation  before,  It 
had  erected  for  its  protection  against  slavery.  Comjilninta 
and  objections  were  now  too  late.  It  was,  indeed,  charac- 
teristic that,  as  early  as  the  IGth  of  December,  after  Rock- 
well alone  had  been  allowed  to  sj>eak,  the  resolution  was* 
passed  by  the  House  by  a  vote  of  141  to  50,'  but  nothing 
would  have  been  changed  if  they  had  debated  it  for  weeka 
and  months.  The  Senate  also  contented  itself  with  a  short 
debate,  in  which  the  only  thing  to  be  noted  is,  that  Wub- 
Bter,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  tlie  name  of  Mnfssch tisetts, 
protested  against  the  annexation.  On  the  22nd  of  Dec- 
ember the  resolution  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  31  to  ll.' 

In  the  meantime  Slidell  had  arrived  in  Mexico.  Aa 
eoon  OS  tlie  Mexican  government  had  been  informed  of  hiB 
arrival  at  Sacrlticios,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  had 
an  inten  iew  with  the  consul,  Black,  in  which  ho  expressed 


Texas  of  ber  own  nrcortl  consents  to  divide  tier  otrn  territAry.  Therft 
was  no  compromise — 30'  30,  nor  any  oilier  line — by  uiilch  %\»\'itrj 
was  excludoU  rmm  one  jncb  of  teri'iioi*y  over  whiil»  p1i  I  or 

claimed  jurlsdiclion."    Cougr.  Globe,  3lsl  Cougr.,  Ul  .  .  ■:o<l^ 

p  654. 

'  Omgt.  Globe,  20lli  Congr.,  Ut  Sosa..  p,  rt5 

•IbWnp.  09. 
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his  surprise  and  his  deep  regret  that  a  representative  of 
the  United  States  had  ]>ut  in  his  appearance  so  soon. 
After  his  previous  interviews  with  the  consul  and  other 
persons,  he  had  thouglit  Jiimself  justified  in  expecting, 
that  a  commissioner  would  not  be  named,  till  after  tlie  as- 
sembling of  Congress  at  Wiushington.  Tlie  guvernment 
desired  an  amicable  settlement,  but  time  was  needed  to 
win  the  pe<jplo  to  this  view;  if  a  decision  was  foi-ced  ujxjn 
tliem  now,  it  would  probably  overthrow  the  government 
and  render  an  undersbmding  imj>ossible.  It  was,  therefore, 
desirable  that  the  commissioner  should  not  disembark,  or  at 
least,  should  not  immediately  proceed  to  the  capital.* 

Ul)on  this,  Black  went  to  meet  Slidell  at  Pueblo,  and 
injparted  to  him  the  views  and  approhonsions  of  tlie  min- 
ister. Nevertheless,  Slitlcll  continued  his  journey  without 
delay.  On  tlie  Sth  of  December,  on  the  second  day  after 
his  arrival  in  the  capital,  he  announced  himself  officially 
and  in  writing  to  Pcna  y  Pefia,  as  envoy  cxtraordinaiy  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  tlie  United  States,  and  en- 
quired when  he  could  present  his  credentials  to  the  Presi- 
dent Uerrera.'  Pena  y  PeQa  delayed  his  answer  a  few 
days.  It  was  only  in  response  to  a  reminder  that  Slidell 
was  informed  on  tlie  IGth  of  December  that  the  delay  had 
been  caused  solely  by  tlie  fact  that  the  copies  of  the  ci*e- 
dcntials  sent  did  not  conform  to  the  agreement  that  had 
been  raado  with  consul  Black ;  and  on  account  of  the  emhar- 
rassinentd  hence  arising,  the  ministers  found  it  necessary 
to  consult  the  council  of  government'  on  the  credentials.* 


>  Mr.  Black  to  Mr.  Buchonfto,  Mexico,  Doc.  18.  1845.     Exec  Doc^ 
SOth  Congr.,  Ut  Sess.,  Vol.  VII.,  No.  00,  pp.  23.  23. 

«  Exec.  Doc.,  30lb  Congr..  Isl  Sess.,  Vol.  VII.,  No.  00.  p.  27, 

*  "  I  tun  ucquninitid  willi  the  Mexican  documents  only  In  the  Kng. 
lUb  truQiilatioQ." 

*  L  c,  p,  31. 
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Slidell,  in  his  report  of  the  17th  of  December  to  Uu- 
rhnnnTj,'  pronounced  tliis  consultation  of  the  council  of 
government  "  altogetlier  gi^atuitous,"  since  the  executive 
had  not  l>ecn  under  any  oMigiitions  to  tjike  this  course, 
and  liad  wholly  ignored  tlie  council  of  government  ^vhen 
it  "determined  to  renew  diplomatic  ivlations  with  the 
United  States."  lie  further  contirmed  the  severe  repi'oof 
that  laj  in  this  assertion  bj  6a3ung  that  the  government 
liad  no  control  of  the  council,  and  that  it  might  have  been 
foreseen  that  the  latter  would  pronounce  against  his  recop. 
tion,  as  it  had  done.  But,  at  the  same  time,  be  himself 
draws  a  picture  of  the  state  of  affairti,  which  affords  oou- 
elusive  evidenco  that  the  government  ctMild  not  po&6ibljr 
have  acted  otherwise  than  as  it  did.  lie  confirms  tho 
Mssuranco  of  Pcila  j  Peiia,  that  the  government  honestlj 
desired  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  dispute,*  but, 
nevertheless,  thinks  "  the  prospect  of  any  favorable  is£ue 
to  negotiations  witli  them,  at  best  very  proUlomaticaK**  be- 
cause tliey  are  so  utterly  impotent  that  their  existence  at 
all  is  prolonged,  only  because  their  adversaries  Ciitmol 
come  to  terms  with  each  other.  All  their  eJf'orls  wc^re  di- 
rected to  gaining  time.*      IIow  they  conld  have  actod 


1 
I 


<  Iblil.,  pp.  23-27. 

•  "Tl»«  iinpiMsion  here,  amnijg  the  best  informed  pcrROos,  U,  Uial 
while  Iho  Presiilent  and  his  cabinet  nre  really  dcsirioua  to  eater 
l^nukly  upon  a  ne]i^(iAtiun  which  would  terminate  oil  their  difScQl. 
tics  \\\\\\  llio  tTuiled  Stntes."  ♦  •  •  It  Is  a  romarl^Able  fact  that  itk 
tlic  copy  of  the  di.spHicJi<M*  which  Iho  PretiideDl  Mixit  to  Cougrest.  tills 
ituporlunt  aeutonee  is  broken  off  In  ibc  middle. 

a  •  •  •  "Tlieir  cxisl««ULi»  ban;;*  by  a  threfld,  and  Ibey  rvlaia 
power,  not  by  tlicir  own  force,  liut  wloly  by  the  inability  of  tbdr 
oppunenU  to  tigrcc  umong  themselves.  The  great  ubjvct  of  llio  ad- 
luinisiraiion.  tu  all  mtiUers,  \s  lo  K&in  time;  to  do  noihtoj;  locompro- 
mii  ihcm!>clvr!i,  in  Iho  ho|>e  thiii  if  ihcy  can  hold  otcr  uiiiU  ihe  meeU 
tngof  the  new  Congrriis.  which  will  take  pliice  on  iho  ftrat of  Jaau«rj« 
they  wli)  ihou  be  enabled  to  malntnin  Utelf  position.** 
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otherwise  under  the  circumstances,  Slidell  does  not  saj. 
This,  at  least,  is  indnbital»le  from  his  own  testimony,  that 
if  they  hud  received  liim  witliout  regard  to  tlic  council  of 
government,  they  would  thereby  only  have  cut  the  "  tlireud  " 
on  which  their  own  existence  luing,  for  witliout  this  their 
fall  was  plotted  in  the  council,*  and  the  reproach  made 
against  them  was  Just  this,  that  they  were  too  eager  to 
make  advances  to  the  United  States.  Slidell  himself  could 
not  have  believed  that,  notwithstanding  all  this,  they  could 
venture  to  ignore  the  wishes  oi*  the  council  and  of  public 
opinion;  since,  in  spite  of  their  temporizing,  he  regarded 
A  revolution  as  probable,'  and,  indeed,  on  good  grounds, 
for  Paredcs,  two  days  before  (December  15),  had  issued  a 
pronunciamonto.' 

We  might  liave  ex]>ected  that  the  knowledge  of  all  these 
facts  must  have  forced  upon  Slidell  the  question,  whether 
it  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  for  the  interest  of  his 
mission  to  delay  his  arrival  at  the  capital,  in  accordance 
With  the  wirvhes  of  the  Mexican  government,  at  least,  until 
after  the  assembling  of  the  new  Congress,  In  his  dis- 
patches to  his  government,  nevertheless,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  indication  to  he  found  tliat  thisquestion  had  ever 
presented  itself  to  him.  It  was,  in  trutli,  much  easier  to 
declare  the  arguments,  which  had  hcen  advanced  in  the 
council  of  state  Hg;iinst  his  reception,  as  "inwedibly 
absurd."*     It  might,  however,  he  somewhat  less  easy  to 

<  "It  is  a  i»rt!oriod3  fact,  that  sevoral  nf  the  raembors  of  this  coun- 
cil arc  not  nnly  in  o|irn  iiml  violent  opfvosilinn  to  llie  prespni  ndmiiiislra. 
linn,  inn  arc  oudouvorinjj  to  gel  up  u  ri-voIutioDory  iiioveineut  to  over, 
tbruw  it;  aod  It  is  gencnilly  umlerMnod  that  a  lUAJority  of  tlicin  are 
unfiivorably  ilibpfisod  totvard^  it." 

•  "  A  re%*oluiion.  and  that  before  the  nicoling  of  Contness,  is  a  prol^ 
ihlo  OTont;  a  chaojje  of  luluibtors,  almost  a  cnitiiiii  oou.** 

•I  C..P.3-I. 

•"Tlje  mosi  absurd  reasons  hare  there  been  ndvanciHl  aj^aiust  my 
recognition;  so  aluurd,  Indeed,  that  they  would  appear  Dcarcoly  crod- 
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bring  proofs  of  the  justness  of  tliis  assertion.  That  has 
nomination  still  lacked  tlie  confirmation  of  tbe  Senate, 
was  certainly  only  a  pretext,  since  it  was  not  .unusual  for 
ambassadors  to  depart  to  their  posts  without  it,  if  tho 
Senate  did  not  assemble  in  time.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  hy  no  means  a  matter  of  indiflerence  that,  while  Alex- 
ico  had  only  declared  herself  ready  to  receive  **  a  commis- 
Bioner  for  adjustment  of  tho  present  ditiiculties/*  a  i*egiilar 
'•ambassador"  had  now  been  sent.  Neither  one  of  the 
two  governments,  however,  could  hidd  the  otlicr  iMspon- 
sible  for  this  "  ditiiculty,"  since  it  had  l>cen  caused  by  an 
etjual  hick  of  sincerity  on  both  sides.  Polk  had  enc^uii-od 
whether  Mexico  would  receive  an  ambass:tdor  fuv  the 
adjustment  of  all  contested  questions,  to  wliich  Mexico 
bad  replied  affirmatively  in  a  form  which,  in  fact,  was  not 
an  acceptance  of  the  jiroposition,  but  a  counter  pr')p(»si- 
tion,  and  Polk  bjid  titen  acted  as  if  his  projiosition  had 
been  accepted.  Both  parties  now  stoml  obstinately  upon 
the  letter  of  their  declarations,  and  both  were  ohvionslj 
as  much  in  the  right  as  in  the  wrong.  But  that,  as  Polk, 
Buchanan,  and  Slidell  unanimously  maintained,  Mexico 
was  using  a  purely  formal  distinction  to  veil  her  disgmce- 
fiu  breach  of  faith,  was  an  absurdity.  If  it  was  only  an 
idle  question  of  form,  why  did  they  not  themselves  yield! 
They  wore,  however,  so  far  fi*otn  doing  this  that  in  tike 
same  breath  they  declared  the  distinction  so  essential  that 
they  never  could  have  thought  of  treating  the  l>oundary 
question  independently  of  the  old  claims  against  ^fi-xlrnj 


it)lo  10  nnyono  not  npon  IIjo  spoi,"  Agn!n  dots  fohow  m  ]>lac»»  of 
wlilclt  one  crtiild  wish  lo  6o«  llie  worrls  of  tho  original.  PoU;  after* 
wnul^  wiitl  iiiNUMid  of  "  tibsuiil,"  *'llie  inosl  frivolous  pretexl.s."  8iat«- 
ninu's  Mrtn..  III.,  p.  loU.-j.  Aud  Uucluuittn  wrote:  "Tlie  Mexican 
autliiuiiif-*  li:uo  born  ()itil)bling  about  the  mere  fonaof  yuur  oreflcn- 
Uals."    Exec.  JJoc..  1.  c,  p.  54. 

^  Siateuuin'A  )tun..  tU.,  p.  IGO-L    8o  Uudmnttn.  Kxat..  Viae..  \,  a,  |» 
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It  "was  qnitc  right  for  Polk  to  wish|  fiimiiUnncouslj 
with  the  boundary  question,  to  clear  up  the  mutual  ac- 
counts with  reference  to  tlioso  items  Mhich  elood  to  the 
"credit**  of  the  United  States,  nor  could  any  ohjcction  be 
taken  to  his  seeking  to  u&e  tliem  ns  a  means  of  forcing  a 
favorable  settlement  of  tlie  other  question.  But  this  mote 
in  Mexico's  eye  was  again  transformed  into  a  beam.  It 
looks  a  little  stninge,  to  begin  with,  that  the  pistol  should 
be  jwinted  at  Mexico's  breast  on  account  of  the  "cnor 
mous  aggregate"  of  §8,491,003,'  while,  at  the  same 
time,  six  States  of  the  Union  owed  852,000,0(10,  without 
paying  their  creditors  cither  interest  or  oa]>ital.'  But 
what  places  the  matter  in  a  still  more  peculiar  light  is  the 
fact  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  United  States  un- 
dertook to  pay  the  claims  of  American  citizens  against 
Mexico  to  the  amount  of  $3,250,000  only,*  and  Mexico 
was  relieved  from  all  furtiier  obligations.  Now,  since 
there  had  been  no  new  examination  of  the  claims  in  the 
meantime,  this  was  equivalent  to  a  formal  declaration  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  tlmt»  at  the  most,  something 
over  a  third  of  their  claims  could  be  rcirarded  as  havin'r 
any  foundntioiu 

If  Polk  could  not  bo  blamed  for  his  unwillingness  to 
treat  the  boundary  question  independently  of  the  claims, 
Mexico,  on  her  side,  had,  to  say  the  least,  an  equally 
sound  reason  for  refusing  to  receive  a  regular  ambassador, 
lest  the  decision  of  the  Texas  question  should  thereby  bo 

54.  In  filidclVs  tn^fmctlons  of  November  tO,  IS^.',  wo  even  find: 
"Tlic  Arbl  Bubjt'ct  nhich  will  tlemntul  your  anentioii  is  l)ie  eliilnis  of 
our  citi/ens  on  Mexico."  Exec  Doc.,  30iU  Congr.,  Isi  Scss.,  VoL 
VIII..  No.  09.  p,3-L 

>  Exec.  Doc..  30!li  Con^r..  Ut  Sess^  Vol.  VII.,  No.  CO,  p.  Ai, 

*  Jay,  Iteview  of  the  Mexican  AVar,  p.  i:i5. 

•  Stol  at  L..  IX.,  p.  U33. 
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prejudiced  against  her,  81ie  liad  broken  off  diplomntic  re- 
latione 'n'itb  the  United  States  on  account  of  the  amicxar 
tion  of  Texas,  Iwr^iuse  she  still  claimed  it  us  licr  province. 
If  bLc  were  now  to  con&ent  tliat  the  lii-st  step  towards  an 
approximation  between  the  two  powers  should  be  the  for- 
mal reestablishment  of  diplomatic  relations  in  their  full 
extent,  she  would  by  so  doing  abandon  her  protest  against 
tlie  annexHtioHj  which  had  consisted  in  the  breaking  off  of 
diplomatic  relations;  in  other  words,  she  would  be  silently 
recognizing  Ihc  annexation  and  would  leave  herself  tree  to 
treat  only  of  the  boundaries.  If  Slidcli  should  be  ro- 
ocived  oa  "amltnssador"  in  accordance  with  his  creden- 
tials,  they  would  not  enter  into  negotiations  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute,  as  liitLerto  understootl,  but  Mexico 
would  begin  by  the  abandonment  of  her  main  position  in 
order  to  facilitate  negotiatione  of  detail 

A  eecond  letter  of  admonition  from  Slidell,  of  the  20th 
of  December,  called  forth  a  formal  annonncempnt  dated 
the  same  chiy  that  lie  could  not  be  received  as  amluissador 
for  the  rcnsons  above  developed.  Pefia  y  Pcfla's  arga- 
ment  was  couched  thronghout  in  a  dis|)a.ssion&te  and 
polite  form,  and  closed  with  the  declaration  tbat  the 
Mexicao  goTemment  waa  still  prepared,  in  accordance 
witli  its  former  promise,  to  treat  with  him  abont  Texas  as 
oommi&sioner  ad  hoc.  Slidell  replied  on  the  24th  of  De- 
cember, with  a  lengthy  document,  in  which  he  undertook 
to  refute  tike  reasoning  of  Pena  y  Pefla,  and  recounted  at 
length  all  the  wrongs  wluch  the  United  States  had  had  to 
endure  fixnn  Mexico.  In  his  dispatch  of  the  27th  of  De- 
cember to  Buchanan  he  c^r«*«<^  his  fear  that  he  had  not 
replied  to  the  Mexican  govemment  with  pro{-r  *y 

M  for  its  nnparaUeled  bad  faith,  its  gn^»s  faUificat  ...  „i.c 
oorr««pondenoe  which  led  to  mj  appointment,  and  the 
tttter  Attility  of  the  niMnbh  aophi&trr  by  which  it  at- 
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tempts  to  justify  its  conduct."  TIl'  prayed  that  tliis 
might  be  excused,  since  the  annals  of  diplomacy  offered 
no  prece<Ient  for  his  position,  And  he  had  been  unwilling 
to  render  impossible  all  further  attempts  at  an  iinder- 
6taQding.  In  reality  his  letter  was  conceived  in  an  imi>e- 
rious  and  grossly  insulting  style,  such  as  he  would  never 
have  ventui-ed  ujKJn  towards  a  power  standing  on  any- 
thing like  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  United  States,* 
In  conclusion  he  announced,  that,  after  a  few  days,  he 
would  return  to  Jalaj)a  to  await  furtlier  instructions  there. 

Before  it  was  known  at  "Washington  that  the  refusal  to 
receive  Slidell  as  *'  ambassador "  already  announced  as 
probable  had  actually  taken  place,  ^  a  resolution  waa 
adopted  in  the  White  Uousc,  that  left  scarce  the  faintest 
frhadow  of  a  probability  that  the  knot  could  be  loosed  and 
not  cut 

On  the  13th  of  January,  184G,  orders  were  sent  to  Tay- 
lor  to  advance  to  the  Rio  Grande  with  all  his  force  as  soon 
tt  practicable.*     Since  tlic  despatch  docs  not  contiiin  tho 


•  •  •  •  *iiiiQ  task  •  *  •  of  ♦  •  •  demonstraling  the 
glaring  impropriety  of  tlint  (coarse)  which  the  Blexican  government 
ftecnia  determined  lo  pursue.  •  •  •  The  onDals  of  no  civilized 
nation  present,  in  so  short  a  period  of  lime,  so  many  wunlon  oUacks 
npon  the  rights  of  persona  nnd  properly  as  have  been  endured  by  citU 
tvui  of  Uie  United  States  from  the  Mexican  authorities — attacks  that 
would  never  hurc  been  loleruicd  from  any  otiicr  nation  than  a  ueigh- 
(wring  nnd  siiter  Heiiuhlic."  Exec.  Doc,  30lh  Congr.,  Ul  Sess.,  Vol, 
VII.,  tso.  00,p.  40.  The  second  sentence  waa.  for  the  rest,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  tn-o  wholly  iiisignificnut  alterations  of  stylo,  taken  vorbalim 
trom  hU  ins-tmciiona  of  Nov.  lOth.  No.  GO,  p.  85.  On  tbia  Jay  re- 
marks: "It  is  to  bo  apprehended  that  (his  gentleman  is  either  very 
Imporfeclly  acquainted  with  (lie  annnls  of  civilized  nations,  or  very 
nnscnipulnus  in  drawing  Inferencoii  £rom  them."  Ueviow  of  the 
Mexicnn  War,  p.  lin. 

•  Up  lo  the  V2iU  of  January,  Slidoll'a  dispatch  of  the  ITlh  of  Do- 
cembor  was  the  last  received.  Exec  Doc,  SOlh  Congr.,  1st  Sess.,  VoL 
VII..  No.  00,  p.  53. 

•Ibid.,  pp.  00.  01. 
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sliglvtest  indication  of  the  reasons  for  tbis  order,  wo  are 
forced  to  seek  an  explanation  of  tlie  President's  motivea 
elsewhere. 

In  Buchanan's  despatch. to  Slidell,  of  the  20th  of  Jann* 
ary,  \re  read  that  the  President,  "in  anticipation"  of  the 
refusal  of  the  Mexican  government  to  receive  the  latter, 
has  sent  Taylor  forward  to  the  liio  Grande,  and  given  liiin 
orders  to  get  together  a'*fitrong  fleet"  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,*  No  other  reason  is  assigned  in  the  official  cor- 
respondcnccj  and  this  reason  is  so  advanced  as  to  imply  that 
such  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  Mexico  must,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  have  this  result.  The  oiiicial  documents,  too,  state 
clearly  and  distinctly  tlie  reason  for  the  oixler  of  the  13th 
of  January,  but  they  utterly  fail  to  justify  it.  And  jet 
this  ought  not  to  have  been  diliicult,  since  the  step  ^ns 
Jield  to  be  so  urgent,  that  they  could  not  even  await  the 
occurrence  of  the  event,  of  whicli  it  was  pointed  out  to  be 
the  necessary  consequence.  This  Imstc  c^n  jicrhiips  be  best 
explained  on  the  supposition  that  Polk  had  expected  aggres- 
sive action  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  as  soon  as  the  fall  of 
llerrei*a,  which  Slidell  held  imminent,  should  have  taken 
place.  Polk  declajx'd,  in  his  war  message  of  tho  11th  of 
May,  that  the  order  of  tho  13th  of  January  had  buen 
issued  because  it  had  been  "of  urgent  necessity'*  to  pro- 
vide for  the  defense  of  tlie  country,  and  because  an  inva&ion 
had  been  threatened  on  the  side  of  tlio  lUo  Grande,*  bat 
these  statements  had  to  be  tflkcn  on  faith.  Moi-cover,  be 
contiucd  himself  to  general  assertions,  and  did  not  say  Uiat 
relations  had  assumed  such  a  shape  at  that  time,  thai  an 
attack  had  been  more  to  be  apprehended  just  then  than  in 
any  of  the  preceding  montlis.     From  tho  entire  silence  of 


>  Exec.  Poc.,  aOih  Con^r.,  1st  Sess^  Vol,  VII.,  No.  60,  p.  6i 

>  Suieun.'s  11  an..  Xli^  p.  1500. 
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llie  message  on  this  point,  we  are  ratlier  justified  in  con- 
cluding tlitit  this,  in  liis  opinion,  had  not  been  the  case. 
But  the  only  Bubscquent  change  in  tlie  situation  was,  tliat 
Ilerrera  hiul  fallen  on  the  30th  of  December,  and,  according 
to  liis  own  tofltiuionj,  solely  because  he  had  sought  an  un- 
derstanding with  the  United  States.*  Polk,  however, 
could  certainly  not  rely  on  this  to  justify  himself,  for,  iu 
tliB  first  place,  Ucrrcra's  fall  was  not  known  in  Washington 
on  the  13th  of  January,  and  Slidell  had,  moreover,  declared 
tliat  ho  iiopcd  to  attain  his  objects  mure  easily  with  a  more 
hostile  but  more  energetic  government."  Lastly,  he  pic- 
tured the  situation  in  Mexico  as  in  every  respect  so  desper- 
ate, that  the  new  government  could  not  posaibly  be  ex- 
pected to  plunge  blindly  into  an  aggressive  policy,*  even 
thougb  it  had  brought  about  the  fall  of  its  predecessor,  by 


•Aug.  25,  1847,  he  xrrites  to  Paclieco,  tbe  3Iintster  of  Foreign 

AfTiiir*:  "  For  no  oUicr  act  Ihnn  sliowin,:;Uiat  lliere  would  benoolrelacle 
to  Wis  [SIUlolll  presenting  himself  auil  having  liis  proposilious  lieurd, 
my  ntlniinistration  was  cniumnialetl  in  the  most  atrocious  manner;  for 
tbUact  alono  ibe  revolution  wliich  ilbpluccd  mo  (xom  Uio  cuuimond 
Wtts  fic't  on  fool."    Exec.  Doc.,  30tU  CoDgr^  Ul  8«as^  No.  I ,  p.  4t, 

»  Ibid..  VoK  Vn.,  No.  GO.  p.  20. 

•  "Tbe  country,  torn  by  contlicting  factions,  U  Id  a  stato  of  perfect 
•norcby ;  its  llnances  in  n  condiiion  utierly  desporuto."  1.  c.  "But  tbo 
greniesl  dllUciilly  with  wbicii  rajedesj  baa  to  contend,  is  in  tbe  state  of. 
Utc  flntinoes.  Indeed,  I  do  not  .see  where  means  can  possibly  be  found 
10  curry  on  tbe  government.  The  annual  expense  of  tlie  army,  ab:ine, 
eiceeiU  |\vonty.one  niillions  of  dollars,  while  ihe  entire  net  revenue  ia 
Dot  nioro  Ui:ui  ten  to  twelve  niillidns.  •  •  •  The  l>esl  index  of  Ibo 
ttnie  oC  Mexican  credit  is,  the  price  of  &  class  of  accuriiies,  on  ubicli 
Uio  interest,  ai  (be  i*uio  of  0  ]>er  cent,  per  annum,  luid.  until  recently, 
been  pabl  with  some  degree  of  regularity,  nnd  for  which  a  piut  of  tbe 
imporl  duties,  iiiippo^od  to  be  sufflrieni,  liad  been  8i>eciiilly  liyfk>lbe- 
caiPi].  Tbey  are  now  nominally  ai  25  jter  rout.,  but.  if  olTered  iu  any 
quantity,  wuuKI  not  command  20  ceiili  on  the  dollar.  U'hito  tliero  i» 
a  prospect  of  war  with  the  United  Slater,  do  capitalist  wilt  loan  money 
Bl  nny  rate,  however  onerous.  Every  bruncb  of  tbe  rerenuo  is  already 
picdgod  in  advunce.**  Ibid.,  p.  CI. 
14 
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the  charge  that  it  had  not  properly  maintained  the  honor 
of  the  country  against  the  United  States. 

Nor  had  any  information  been  received  from  Taylor, 
which  could  be  used  in  any  way  as  sujiplying  a  motive  for 
the  order  to  advance.  On  the  7th  of  November,  he  pro- 
nounces the  position  at  Corpus  Christi  "the  best  while 
negotiations  are  pending,  or  at  any  rate,  until  a  disposition 
shall  be  manifested  by  Mexico  to  protract  tliem  unreason- 
ably."* The  qualifying  clause,  indeed,  shows  that  Taylor 
is  alreiidy  thinking  of  an  advance,  but  it  is  equally  clear 
from  the  same  chxusc,  that  it  is  not  because  he  wishes  to 
meet  at  the  threshold  an  impending  attack.  Twelve  days 
later,  he  tliiuks  relations  with  Mexico  wear  b  friendly 
aspect,^  and  as  late  as  the  7tli  of  January,  he  announces 
tliat  all  is  quiet  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  jnqmlafion  is 
desirous  of  peace.'  Nay,  at  the  moment  of  preparing  for 
his  dejtarture,  he  gives  the  most  deiioite  assurances  tliat 
he  shall  meet  with  no  resistance.* 

The  order  of  the  13th  of  January  was,  then,  no  precau- 
tionary measure,  determined  by  military  considerations. 
It  must,  tiierefore,  have  originated  in  political  considera- 
tions, and  presumably  in  considerations  that  shunned  the 
light,  since  there  is  not  the  slightest  intimation  of  them 
to  be  found  in  the  messages  of  the  President  and  in  the 


I 


iTbid..  p.m 

« IbiJ.,  p.  114- 

■Ibid.,  p.  115. 

♦  "  Many  reports  will  doubtless  reacb  Oie  d<>partnieDl,  giving  exsg- 
gcralcd  occouuts  of  Mexican  preparations  to  resist  our  tUpunce,  If  not 
indeed  lo  attempt  an  invasion  of  Texas.  Suclj  rejKtrts  have  be«n  dj. 
culuted  even  at  this  place,  and  owe  their  origin  to  personal  fntere4ts 
connected  w'ilh  the  state  of  the  army  Iioro.  I  irurt  that  tiiey  will  re- 
ceive no  attention  at  the  War  Department.  From  the  best  inComiatlon 
1  am  able  to  oMain,  and  which  I  deem  as  ntuhentic  as  any,  I  do  not 
Iteiievo  that  our  advance  to  the  banks  of  the  lUo  Qraade  will  be  re- 
sUted.**     Feb.  16.  I840w     Ibld^  p.  117. 
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dispatcliea  of  tlie  Mmister.  We  mnstf  accordingly,  bo 
content  if  we  can  find  an  indirect  explanation  of  tliein. 
Kow,  if  in  the  reports  of  Slidell  \vc  can  find  i\  Bolntioii  in- 
bcrtntly  ]H**)Lal>le,  we  shall  he  the  mure  justified  in  i-egard- 
ing  it  ns  the  right  one,  beciuise  it  is  clear  from  the  entire 
ctmrKe  of  the  correspondence,  that  the  envoy  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  was  in  the  most  complete  and  inti- 
mate accord  with  the  administration  in  this  matter.  And 
everything  leads  us  to  believe,  that  also  the  final  dechtra- 
tion  of  his  report  of  the  27th  of  December,  in  which  lie 
announced  the  definite  refusal  of  llerreru,  was  ■wTlttcn  in 
tlie  very  spirit  of  the  administration.  "The  desire  of  our 
government,"  be  said,  ^'to  secure  peace  will  be  mistaken 
for  timidity,  the  most  extravagant  pretensions  will  be 
made  and  insisted  upon,  until  the  Mexican  people  shnll  be 
convinced,  by  hostile  demonstrations,  that  our  differences 
must  be  settled  promptly  cither  by  negotiations  or  the 
sword,"*  On  the  sixth  of  Fcbniary,  he  supplements  this 
judgment  by  the  signiticAnt  observation,  that  it  could  be 
fui'csecn  that  the  attitude  of  the  new  Mexican  government 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  his  reception  would  be 
•* mainly"  determined  by  the  state  of  the  Oregon  question: 
''Should  our  difliculties  with  Great  Britain  continue  to 
pi'esent  a  prospect  of  war  with  that  power,  there  will  bo  a 
very  fidnt  hope  of  a  change  of  policy  here."* 

This  last  assumption  was  not  only  evidently  well  founded, 
but  it  was  also  a  conclusive  argument  for  tlie  justice  of  the 
first  assertion.  With  England  by  her  side  Mexico  needed 
not  shun  a  war  with  tlio  United  States,  and,  besides,  she 
could  assume  that  the  United  States  would  not  proceed  to 
cxLrcmitios  before  they  should  bavo  come  to  terms  with 

» Tbld.,  p.  35. 
» Ibid.,  p,  56. 
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England,  or,  ftt  leaat,  could  look  forward  with  confide 
to  an  undei-standing  with  the  latter  power.  But  if  two- 
tliirdd  of  the  army  of  the  Union*  aiipeared  on  t]»e  Rio 
Grande,  there  was  no  longer  room  for  doubt  but  that,  aa 
fur  aa  it  depended  on  the  President,  on  irrevocable  decision 
Lad  boon  formed  to  bring  tho  contest  with  Mexico  to  an 
issue  in  one  way  or  another. 

Was  it,  however,  probable  that  Mexico  would  jield  to 
tlio  pressure  which  Taylor's  advance  was  intended  to 
exert?  That  she  would  regard  it  in  an  altogether  differ* 
ent  light  from  tho  massing  of  troops  on  the  Nueces, 
was  certain.  Even  in  Tosas  thcro  were  people  to  be 
found  who,  nltliough  in  the  interests  of  slavery  tliey  de- 
manded the  country  up  to  the  liio  Grande,  were  honest 
enough  to  admit  that  tlic  Kucccs  was  the  old  boundary.* 
And,  although  Mexico  still  formally  clung  to  her  claim  to 
all  Texas,  her  actual  attitude  had  shown  clearly  enough, 
how  fully  conscious  she  was,  that,  up  to  this  old  boun- 
dary the  territory  was  irrevocably  lost.  The  region  on 
tlio  Kio  Grande,  on  the  contrary,  as  wo  have  seen,  ahmy* 
had  been  and  still  \\'i\s  in  llio  possession  of  tlio  Mexicnna. 
It  was  not,  dicreforo,  to  bo  apprchendL-d  that  she  would 
not  interpret  tlie  execution  of  the  order  of  the  ISth  of 
January  as  a  *' hostile  demonstration,"  siric'     '  !d  not 

rcgtirxi  it  otiierwise  llian  os  an  invasion  of  U-  ory, 

l*ulk,  nevertheless,  hoped  that  Uiis  step  would  not  go«d 
Mexico  to  resistcnco  at  any  cost,  bnt  would  only  servo  to 
iutimldato  her.     On  tho  2Sth  of  January,  before  it  uraf 


»  Siatfsm.**  M(ut.  HI,,  p.  I3S1 

»  la  the  nou<«  of  It»itrr9PBtiUtrM^  ft  \m9t  of  Jttif  83, 1S13,  from  a 
eilWrii  uf  Austin  lo  ilic  ts.Htnr  of  tit«  JVm  OrUona  Ptf>tji%m»  vna  citej. 
In  nliii  h  wr  ro.'tu:  "Tlt«  oKl  IxMaJafy  was  1h«  S\if<;^*  mud  **ttnl^ 
v>«  «<  Mi«r  \}h0  Del  Xwtv)  ilirrt  U  no  htcaliiy  tor  ^wm 

v«a  .  .r»ao«     Cottf.  Glotic,  S90i  Cobgr^  I^ti 

ao4  Ap;i«nil.  (i-  (KX 
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^yet  known  in  Washington  tliat  Ilerrera  had  succnmhed  to 
Tiis  adversaries,  Slidell  was  instructed  to  try  his  fortunes 
"Tirith  the  new  government  also,  since  the  President,  both 
■from  inclination  and  policy,  was  desirous  of  maintaining  the 
-peace.  This  was  followed,  however,  by  the  declaration 
that  if  Parcdes  also  should  refuse  to  receive  him,  forbear- 
ance must  have  an  end,  and  nothing  would  remain  but  to 
help  the  injured  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  their 
rights,  and  pi'ocuro  satisfaction  for  the  insults  put  upon 
the  Government.  1 

Since  the  citizens  were  mentioned  first,  it  would  appear 
that  the  emphasis  was  meant  to  be  laid  on  the  claims  for 
indemnity.  "With  regard  to  these  claims,  however,  Taylor's 
advance,  if  the  matter  rested  there,  was  utterly  meaning- 
less, for  in  Polk's  view  the  whole  occu]>ied  territory  was 
"Texas,"  that  is.  Union  territory.  If  Mexico  did  not  al- 
low herself  to  be  intimidated,  and  the  army  was  expected 
to  prove  of  any  service  in  the  exaction  of  their  claims  for 
indemnity,  it  could  not  remain  stationary  on  the  Ilio 
Grande;  nor  was  it  intended  that  it  should,  although  Tay- 
lor had  again  been  directed  to  hold  himself  on  the  dcfen- 
eivc,  and  not  to  treat  Mexico  as  an  enemy,  so  long  as  she 
did  not  declare  herself  such  by  an  act  of  open  hostility. 
Buchanan's  dispatch  to  Slidell,  of  the  20th  of  January,  al- 
ready refeiTcd  to,  shows  us  that  this  was  not  to  be  the 
last  word  on  this  point.  Immediately  upon  the  commu- 
nication of  the  order  of  the  13th  of  January  follows  the 
pregnant  sentence:  the  President  "will  thus  be  prepared 
to  act  with  vigor  and  promptitude,  the  moment  that  Con- 
gress shall  give  him  the  authority."  ^ 

This  sentence  is  significant  from  still  another  point  of 

«  Exec.  Doc.,  80th  Congr.,  1st  Sess..  Vol.  VII.,  No.  CO.  p.  55. 
>  Ibid.,  p.  64. 
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view.  Here  for  tlie  first  time  we  hear  tlmt,  after  all,  Con- 
gress has  a  word  to  eay  in  tlie  matter.  It  somewhat  sur- 
prises us,  however,  in  the  next  dispatch  to  learn,  in  spit© 
of  this  admission,  that  if  Mexico  detimtely  refuses  to  re- 
ceive SlidcH,  "it  will  then  hccorac  the  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  tlio  whole  cjise  to  Congress,"  Had  it 
never  occurred  to  Polk,  tliat,  if  it  would  then  be  bis  duty 
to  do  this,  it  would  have  been  at  least  seemly  for  him  to 
make  some  communication  to  Congress  at  the  time,  when, 
in  "anticipation"  of  6\ich  a  refusal,  he  detennined  to  send 
Taylor  to  the  Rio  Grandel  No  difficulties  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  so  doing,  for  Congress  was  already  in  session* 
Polk  and  his  minister  were  hardly  so  simple  as  not  to 
have  thought  of  this,  nor  did  tliey  regard  the  urder  uf  the 
13th  of  January  as  so  unimportant,  that  its  communica- 
tion to  the  Senate  would  be  superfluous.  They  did  not 
intend  that  Congress  sliould  know  anything  of  tlie  step, 
which,  in  all  probability,  cut  the  thread  by  whicli  tho 
sword  hung;  th^y  wished  to  confront  it  witli  au  accom- 
plished fact. 

The  onler  of  the  13th  of  January  was -carefuUv  con- 
oealed*  Bnt  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  keep  political 
secrets  at  "Washington,  and  this  one  came  to  the  ears  of 
persons  for  whom  it  was  not  intended.  On  the  3d  uf 
February,  Bayly,  of  Virginia,  moved  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  tho  President  be  requested  to  commu- 
nicate documents  not  vet  made  known  concornintr  rclatiuna 
with  Mexico,  and,  more  jMirtictilarly,  to  inform  the  IIouso 
whether  tlio  army  and  fleet  had  received  orders  to  set 
themselves  in  motion  ag:iinst  Me\ico.i  IlanUson,  of 
Georgia,  chairman  <»f  the  Committee  on  Miiit^iry  Affairs 
and  Ik>yd,  of  Kentucky,  who,  in  this  matter,  was  regarded 


>  Cong.  Glob«»  SOih  Omgt^  IM  6««».«  App,,  p.  ^Vk 
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as  the  leader  of  the  Administration  party,  parried  the 
blow  which  the  passage  of  this  motion  would  have  in- 
flicted on  the  President's  plans,  Bayly's  resolution  was 
voted  down,  and  the  members  of  the  House  in  so  doing 
made  themselves  participants  in  the  guilt  of  the  dark 
work  which  had  been  so  busily  and  cunningly  carried  on 
in  the  White  House. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
The  Stage  Thundeh  dies  awat,  akd  the  Storm  Ceoin^ 

The  orilcr  of  tlie  13tb  of  Janiinr}'  lind  remained  a  deep 
secret  fur  a  6uri)ri6ingl/  long  time.  It  was  only  "long 
after"  tlmt  Calhoun  learned  of  it  from  Clayton,  and  at 
first  ho  refused  to  credit  the  rumor.  Tlio  two  6enntoi-8 
agreed  in  thinking  it  desirable  to  thwart  tlie  execution  of 
the  order,  but  Clayton  thonglit  that,  as  a  Whig,  he  could 
do  nothing  in  the  matter;  and  Calhoun,  in  spite  of  the 
urgency  of  his  collcagno  from  Delaware,  refused  to  take 
the  matter  in  hand,  because  he  feared  a  war  with  England 
even  more  tlian  a  war  with  Mexico,  and,  in  order  to  guard 
against  the  former  calamity,  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  best  understanding  with  the  President.* 

Callioun*s  attitude  towards  the  l^fcxican  war  from  begin- 
ning to  end  excludes  all  doubt  that  this  scruple  was  honest, 
but  it  was  none  the  less  entirely  idle.  As  early  as  the 
27th  of  January,  Ivitchic's  Dathj  Union  had  declared 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  if  England  i)roposed 
tlio  49th  degree  for  a  boundary  line,  the  olTer  could  well 
bo  nccq"»ted.  Ilannegan,  it  is  true,  stated  in  the  Scnato 
that  the  President  had  not  read  this  aiticlo  before  its  ]juI>- 
lication,  and  disapproved  of  it;  but  the  Union  did  not 
recede  from  its  position,  although  it  admitted  the  correct- 
ness of  llannegan*8  statement.^  If  Polk  had  still  hold 
firmly  to  liis  former  declarations,  his  organ  would  hardly 


>  CaIhoun*8  Works,  rv.»  pp.  808,  830. 
*  M«-ra.  of  J.  Q.  Adflm<i>  XII..  p.  239. 
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have  ftllowed  itself  eiich  liberties.  Tliis,  at  lenst,  people 
might  conclude  with  Senator  Miller,  of  New  Jersey,  from 
the  article  in  the  Union,  that  the  war  comet  was  about  to 
disappear  belou-  the  liorizon.  Kaj,  the  llousc  of  Repre- 
sentative soon  after  let  it  bo  understood  that  its  further 
lingering  in  the  heavens  was  uncalled  for.  Senator  Day- 
ton later  gnve  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they  liad  followed  the 
example  of  the  Chinese,  and  with  gongs,  kettles,  and 
wind  instruments  of  every  description,  had  made  a  hor- 
rible noise  in  order,  with  tliis  devil's  music,  to  frighten 
llie  English  barbarians  from  an  attack.*  There  were,  to 
Lo  sure,  many  musicians  who  still  manifested  no  desire  to 
spare  their  lungs  and  arms,  but  the  orcJiestra,  as  a  whole, 
Lad  i^asscd  over  from  a  fortissimo  to  a  marked  decrcscendo. 
On  tlio  Otli  of  February,  the  Tlouse  by  a  vote  of  103  to 
54,  resolved  to  give  notice  of  the  termination  of  the  con- 
vention of  1818-1827,"  but  only  after  the  resolution  liad 
been  iii-st  wholly  6tripj>cd  of  the  character  of  a  challenge, 
which  it  had  seemed  to  wear  in  its  original  laconic  and 
peremptory  form,  Kot  only  was  the  *<at  once"  struck  out, 
but  it  was  added,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  the  resolu- 
tion was  in  no  way  intended  to  preclude  negotiations  for  a 
friendly  adjustment  of  the  difficulty. 

The  Senate  could  not  bring  itself  to  go  so  far.  It 
seemed  that  the  debates  never  would  terminate.  Yet, 
Lowever  often  the  sajno  arguments  were  repealed  on  both 
sides,  the  time  was  not  wholly  waeted.  The  longer  the 
decision  was  ])nt  off,  the  more  sober  became  ])ublic  opin- 
ion- Every  day  it  became  more  evident,  not  only  that  the 
notice  of  the  termination  of  the  convention  would  be  wholly 
without  evil  effects,  if  the  Senate  should  decide  for  it  at  all. 


»  Deb.  of  Congr..  XT^  p.  405. 

"  CoDgr.  Olobo,  20Ui  Congr.,  1st  Bess.,  p.  840. 
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but  nlso  that  the  great  majority  of  tlie  people  would  feel 
tliankful  to  the  Senate  for  such  a  result.  Even  those  who 
Imd  never  thought  Polk's  iiery  zeal  genuine,  were  itili 
highly  surprised  tliat,  before  the  more  prudent  party, 
under  the  leatiership  of  Calhoun,  thought  the  time  hod 
come  when  tliey  might  safely  abjindon  their  dilatory  tac- 
ticft,  and  bring  tht'  <|uestion  to  a  decit^ive  termiiuition,  an 
einjihatic  contirmation  of  tha Union  article  of  the  27th  of 
Junuiiry  came  fi'om  the  Tuidst  of  the  adminidtration  ciLmp. 

On  the  4th  and  5th  of  March  Ilaywood,  of  North  Car- 
olina, undertook,  in  a  long  6peech,>  to  maintain  the  prop- 
sition  that  Polk  had  never  raised  any  claim  to  the  terntor/ 
up  to  54"  40'.  It  was  only  of  late  tliat  ]ieoide  hi»d  chvK'u 
to  assume  that  "Oregon"  extended  so  far  to  the  uorth. 
Originally  this  name  had  covered  only  the  territory  to  the 
49lh  degree.  TIjc  Baltimore  platform  &poko  of  Oregon 
only  in  this  original  and  proj»er  sense,  for  it  required  the 
re6ccupation  of  the  region,  and  the  conntry  beyond  the 
40th  degree  Iiad  never  been  occupied  by  citixeiks  of  the 
United  States.  Polk  had  taken  liis  stand  on  this  platform, 
Mid,  in  acconianoe  with  it,  he  had  offered  England  the 
40th  degree  as  a  boundary.  If  England  ehoold  now  make 
a  similar  offer,  he  could,  therefore,  accept  it  willtout  the 
filigbteist  tnooDsifttsncy,  for  aHer  the  iK)0-«€ocptjmce  of  hi* 
proposition  he  had  only  said  to  Con^nea:  I  have  done 
my  duty;  it  is  now  for  yon  to  say  what  yoa  wish  to  do. 
If  you  are  disposed  to  wa^  a  war  lor  54*  40',  say  so, 
and  I  will  enter  into  no  Airlber  negotiations;  if  yoa  do 
not  wish  thi&»  say  so,  and  wv  will  tak«*  oar  stand  at  the 
40Eh  degree. 

Tlie  Senate  had   followed   tiieee  licauicd  exphuatii 
with  the  utmost  saspcnso^    Bdbre  Hnrww>d*s  Last 
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had  died  away,  it  became  evident  tliat  it  was  a  bombshell 
iiarlcd  into  bis  own  camp.  Ilannegan  bad  sprung  to  liis 
feet,  not  to  answer  immediiitely  the  speecb — tlie  most 
extraordinary  thing  he  bad  ever  benrd  in  bis  life — but  to 
Ascertain  wbo  bad  h)aded  and  aimed  tlie  gun,  wliicb  the 
Senator  from  Xorth  Carolina  bad  discharged.  He  in- 
<juired  of  the  Iatter»  through  the  Yice-Presidetit,  whether 
lie  was  directly  or  indirectly  authorized  to  say  that  it  was 
tbo  President's  wish  to  arrange  tlie  Oregon  coritroversy  on 
"the  basis  of  the  49tb  degree.  Haywood  gave  an  evasive 
answer,  but  Ilannegan  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  80 
easily  put  off.  Vigorously  supported  by  Allen  lie  beset 
Jlaywood  sharply  on  all  sides,  and,  although  the  required 
«xj)licit  answer  wjvs  refused  to  the  end,  the  Scuato  saw 
■very  clearly  the  real  state  of  affairs.  Haywood's  evasions 
~were,  for  the  rest,  only  a  game  neeessitjited  by  ])arlia- 
3nentary  etiquette,  and  which,  moreover,  secured  a  decorous 
^»veririg  for  the  President.  It  was  to  be  understood  that 
1\e  bad  served  Polk  as  a  moutb  piece,  but  the  weapon  thus 
3put  into  the  hwnds  of  tbe  adversary  was  to  be  deprive*]  of 
itB  edge  as  fiu*  as  jwssible.  Hannegrm  wielded  it  with  all 
the  energy  of  unbridled  wratli,  but  bis  blows  were  pro- 
«lnctive  of  notliing  beyond  pain  and  insult.  He  drew  no 
l>lood,  which  would  have  flowed  in  abundance  if  Haywood 
lad  admitted  that  he  had  s]>oken  with  the  President's 
Imowletlge  and  consent,*  If,  said  Hannegan,  tbe  views 
of  tbe  President  have  been  rightly  reported  by  tbe  Sen- 

•  B»'ntnn  wrilea;  "He  (Benton)  knew  tliat  "hlr.  Ilnywnotl  spoke 
"Willi  a  kaowleilye  of  llio  Presidenl's  senlimonls,  uptl  nccording  lo  his 
w|shcdf  and  lo  prepare  the  coaotry  for  u  Iron ly  upon  40'.  Ho  know 
Uils,  bccaase  he  was  iu  consuIldtioD  wiih  the  Piei>idoDt,  nod  Mas  lo 
«pL«Hk  for  tbe  same  purpose,  imd  wus  urired  by  him  to  ^penk  tmmedi- 
•loly  in  coDi^cqueDce  of  the  ultcmpt  lo  crush  Mr.  llaynood— the  lirst 
of  his  friends  who  had  given  any  iotimutioD  of  hia  viowa."  Thirty 
T«ani*  View,  11.,  pp.  U06,  0G7. 
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ator^  Trliich  I  dcnj,  he  would  be  a  dislionorable  roan  and 
Ins  infamy  wonid  be  so  great  that  it  could  never  be  atoned H 
for  or  faririven.' 

The  American  people  has  properly  refused  to  confirm 
this  judgment.     Polk's  willingness  to  agree  with  England 
on  the  40:h  degi-ec  was  not  infamous,  but  perfectly  in  bar 
mony  with  the  true  interests  of  the  country.     But  the 
worse  tlmn  gross  sophisms  by  which  Haywood  tried  to 
harmonize  this  resolution  with  the  former  declarations  of 
tl»e   President   were   contemptible.     "WHiatever   field    tbe, 
Caltimore  platfonn  and  tlic  inaugural  address  might  offer 
to  the  arts  of  interpretation  of  a  ]>ettifogger  in  whoae 
vocabulary  the  word  truthfulness  was  minting,  Buclmnan^sfl 
annual  mcssnge  and  dispatches  said  in  express  words,  tliat " 
England  had  no  claim  whatever  to  any  portion  of  the  con- 
tested territory,  and  tliat,  in  the  President's  opinion,  the 
United  Stales  ought  to  insist  on  their  fnll  rights.     Either 
Polk  had  honestly  cliangc-d  his  opinion,  or  he  had  pur-^ 
poscly  deceived  the  people — there  was  no  third  possibilltyj^ 

>  "Bal  Tor  lh«»  Prc»i<lent,  I  tlcof  the  Intcnttoo*  wbicb  lh«  Scnilor 
from  North  Carolini  &ILribu(cs  lo  hiin— inluntioos  wUicli.  If  reiiJIjr  en- 
toriuiiK^l  b>'  lilm,  TTouli]  nmkchira  an  InUmoos  man — ^aye.  on  iaTABiona 
mofi.  Uo  (Mr.  Ilajwood)  lohl  itio  SenaiA  je^t^t^ny — iinleaa  I  gnal/ 
misuntlcr&luod  liini,  alon;;  nitli  s^reml  friuaOs  omuinl  tne— *lbat  tli% 
Prc^Ulooi  liBcl  occii:iionully  fiiicklngs-ln.  pjireQthctlca.Ur«  to  gratify 
wlial^— lUe  HlirsiMu*  of  i!io  <  ^    >'*  ■  :    '  :  Ni?  r«|Ki 

in  Iho  AVhitc  lIonM*  \\itli  itr  ■■•^  parett> 

tlicllcal  ^'  n*     ]n  (Ouiu  vvcjC^  he  ic(>ic»ccu  Uu:  I'zcslilcfit  « 

juuonilif'.  )J!*^  tn  a  li*n-  bi^'llov  And  fkb*  vonb  lo  cajole  1b6 


-  M  this,  li«e«l  1  Mk.  iMit  cltar^ns 
^t  Tl1«  UMd  infiManos.     If  ibis  kilo- 
''rnkSrai  mtxkt  tomts  or  later 
.^ui,  vhot  most  folJoir  bul 
.  4.4  ADO  liuwaa  ey»  rmftlBS,  lo  Unp^r 
~    .,.  uf  liU  at«aein«fil  hdUI  bo  mt! 
jcr  to  all  Intiuay  to  proibuiiKl.  ■  cUl 
«!««>-;v  Ibat  ibe  i'^cni  «n  n-sanrdUia  Tin  nvviif  \m  mbim  Id  urn^  iiii 
Ibrtb.**    Om^.  ljti*tiO.  U^lli  Oocj^r^  l>t  S«-.^  p..  4ca 


npttn  t ii.    Ti .- 
pMkoB  lip  tnir,  lite 
cocaelo  II   t-t   I'Ti'l 
tri«TzUr 
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IIaywood*s  speech  convinced  even  tlie  most  timid  tlmt 
"tlie  crisis  imd  been  eafely  jmssed.  AVlien  Callioun,  on  tiio 
XGth  of  March,  developed  his  views  in  a  longer  s|>cccli,  ho 
x-ightly  cm])hasi7.ed  the  fuct  that  the  notice  of  the  convcn- 
'^ion  of  1818-1827  wns  now  an  altogetlier  diUcrcnt  (piuh- 
tion,  from  what  it  was  at  the  o])ening  of  the  session.*  It 
Xiad  now  bccu  proved  beyon<l  a  donht  that  both  iico]»le« 
<3esired  at  all  events  a  friendly  settlement  of  the  ditier- 
^ncea,  and  they,  therefore,  needed  only  to  en<]uirc  whetJiCT 
^ucli  a  resnit  would  be  furthered  or  embarrassed  by  tlie 
:xiotice.  Webster  fully  concnrred  with  him'  and  also 
"Knaintaincd  the  correctness  of  Calhoun's  further  assertion, 
■that  the  people,  witli  ever  increasing  unanimity  was  begin- 
^ling  to  look  upon  the  49th  degree  as  the  best  basis  of  a 
^lomproraisc.'  Nevertheless,  they  Avcut  to  work  with  groat 
^uiution. 

Clayton  had  moved  to  request  the  President  to  commu- 
xicuto  tijc  corrcsi)ondence  witli  England,  that  had  not  yet 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Congress.  Allen's  zeal  in 
opposing  this  motion  awakened  some  mistnist.  The  re- 
quest appeared  so  natui-al  tlmt  it  was  thought,  that  this 
opposition  ou  the  part  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  could  be  cxi)lained  only  on  the  suppo- 
sition, that  the  Tresident  Avas  unwilling  to  give  any  irilbr- 
mation  on  tlic  present  state  of  the  Oregon  question. 
From  this  Webster  inferred  that  the  negotiations  must 
luive  been  again  resumed,  or  that,  at  least,  thei*e  was  a  dcfl- 
nitc  prosixjct  of  their  renewal,*  and  ho  thcrefoi*c  called 
upon  Clayton  to  have  patience  fur  a  time,  but  gave  it  as  his 
own  opinion  that  the  Senate  could  come  to  no  conclusion 

>  Cnlb.^s  ^Vorlis.  IV.,  pp.  250,  2C0. 

*  Webster's  Works,  V.,  p.  72. 

*  Deb.  of  Congr.,  XV.,  p.  471. 

*  Wel«»ler'8  Works.  V.,  pp.  70.  73. 
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alwjut  the  notice  before  it  had  been  allowed  to  inspect  the 
con'esi>on(]ciicc  dcmandecl. 

Endless  were  the  discussions  on  this  side  and  on  that, 
witliout  fui'therintj;  the  matter  at  all,  and,  on  tlie  ICth  of 
April,  they  jinally  passed  the  resolutions*  witliout  having 
received  any  inlbniiation  as  to  whether  anything  liad  been 
done  in  the  matter  by  the  governments  on  cither  side  in 
the  mean  time.  Tlic  resolutions,  however,  were  BO  ex- 
pressed, that  even  tlie  most  timid  could  tiUce  no  exception 
to  tliern.  The  somewhat  long-wiuded  preamble  of  the 
resolution  closed  with  the  statement  that  it  was  intend».*d 
that  the  attentions  of  the  governments  shoidd  be  more 
expressly  directed  by  this  resolution  to  a  speedy  and 
amicable  settlement  of  the  controversy.  Accordingly,  the 
notification  was  not  positively  decided  u|>on,  but  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  anthorizmg  tlie  President,  ''in 
his  discretion,"  to  give  notice  of  the  convention  of  1818- 
1827." 

The  majority  of  the  Uouse  of  Representatives  could  not 
particularly  relish  this  mild  lemonade,  since  it  was  only 
with  very  wry  faces  that  they  had  consented  to  mingle 
water  with  the  wine,  which  had  been  originally  oflered 
them  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  But  it  was 
BO  certain  that  little  could  be  obtained  from  the  Senate, 
that  the  House— apart  from  an  insignilieant  change  of 
style — contented  itself  with  adding  to  the  word  '«author- 


•Th«  Oiird  readtng  wat  passed  by  a  volo  of  40  to  18,  Coo^. 
Globe.  20ilt  CoDKr*  lut  Scsa^  p.  83.  Among  the  40  wero  23  Wliigs, 
and  onl3'  two  AVliigs  voted  wHb  tUe  miDoriiy. 

•  Alien  Raid:  "We  decline  the  re8i)0nsibilily  of  giving  \h^  DOlJc« 
otirsclves;  we  decline  the  reapoubiUilHy,  we  evudo  tbo  diui^'or.  we  siiy 
to  Ibo  Preiiidcnt,  we  leave  the  whole  mutter  wiUi  you,  ullitouijli  ihe 
President  in  bis  mess&ge,  referred  tbe  whole  lu&Uc-r  to  as.**  Ibid. 
p.  081. 
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ized  "  tlie  words  "  and  requested,"  >  not  bo  tnudi  to  assure  the 
giving  of  the  notice,  as  to  let  Congress  in  to  a  share  of  the 
responsibility.  The  Senate,  however,  insisted  upon  its 
o\ni  wordintj,  and  a  committee  of  w.niference  had  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  bring  about  an  understanding.  The  committee 
retained,  in  all  ebsentlals,  the  form  chonen  hy  the  Sen- 
ate, and  Batistied  the  House  by  a  few  unimportuut  clianges 
of  words  and  punctuation  marks.  Tbe  llou&e  gave  way 
and  the  President  noticed  tlie  convention  in  accordance 
with  the  resolutions  appix)ved  on  the  27tli  of  April.'  The 
English  press  paid  the  liveliest  recognition  to  the  moder- 
ation of  tlie  Senate,'  and  on  both  sides  the  agitation  was 
fully  allayed.  The  victory  of  the  moderates  was  so  com- 
plete, that  it  was  now  possible  to  look  forward  with  com- 
posure to  the  definite  solution  of  a  problem  which  had 
hitherto  seemed  almost  insoluble.  It  was  seen  tliat  the 
essential  conditions  of  the  compromise  were  as  good  as 
established  in  fact.  Just  liow  it  was  to  be  efiected  was 
the  only  question  left.  Public  iuterest  was,  indeed,  in- 
tently fixed  on*  this  question,  but  cliiefly  on  account  of  the 
efiect  it  might  have  on  party  relations.  Polk's  reputa- 
tion as  a  statesman — if  he  ever  had  any— and  as  a  man  of 
character,  had  suffered  severely  in  wide  circles.  Tlie  ques- 
tion now  was,  whetlier  he  could  save  his  reputation  as  a 
politician.  If  he  should  succeed  in  extricating  himself 
£rom  the  wretched  business  with  only  slight  injuries  to 


« iDld.,  p.  691- 

»  Sen.  Doc,  2fllh  Congr.  Isl  Con|GT-.lst  Seas.,  Vol.  IX.,  No.  489.  p.  16. 

■The  London  Times  wrote  on  Muy  8lh:  "The  form  in  whicli  the 
resolution  has  been  ultimatel}^  adopted  by  the  SeD.ite  of  the  United 
Stites  i»  extremely  dignified  and  becoming,  ♦  •  *  there  is  not  an 
expression  in  Uie  preamble  with  which  we  do  not  cordially  concur — 
and  it  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  peremptory  and  unqualified  ex- 
preaaions  used  by  Mr.  Folk  In  his  offlclai  comma uicaLiona.'* 
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his  party,  and  to  bimself  as  its  official  Lead,  lie  would 
complish  all  that  tlio  circumstances  allowed. 

Douglas  is  Buid  to  have  stated  later,  that  Polk's  object 
"was  to  hurry  the  people  from  one  agitation  to  anotlier,* 
not  only  in  order  to  divert  thoughts,  interests  and  pas- 
sions into  another  channel,  but  also  with  the  hope  of  be- 
ing able  to  oft'er  a  rich  compensation  for  the  sacrifices 
which  must  be  made  in  the  nortliwest.  Tho  whole  his- 
tory of  the  Mexican  question,  as  revealed  to  ue  in  the 
dricumcnts,  proves  this  assertion  to  be  wliolly  unfounded. 
On  the  otlier  hand,  it  is  quite  true  tliat,  as  a  matter  of 
f  ict,  the  attention  of  the  people  was  diverted  from  the 
O.'ogon  question  by  tho  Mexican  war,  and  also,  tliat  dur- 
ing tlie  entire  period  in  which  the  Oregon  question  nl- 
niDat  monopolized  public  attention,  the  first  place  in  the 
P.esident^s  actions  and  thoughts  was  filled  by  a  buming 
desire  to  win  for  the  Union  new  and  unlimited  domains. 
A  month  before  the  announcement  in  tlic  annual  messago, 
tlint  tlie  President  regarded  ft  compromise  with  England 
a  I  impossible,  and  had  asserted  tho  claim  of  the  United 
6  utes  "to  all  Oregon,"  there  had  been  sent  out  into  the 
TUtexplored  wilderness  of  tlie  west  secret  and  momentous 
orders  looking  to  the  realization  of  this  desire. 

In  May,  1845,  Cajitiiin  John  C.  Fi-emont  had  entered 
upon  hib  third  great  scientific  expedition  to  Uie  far  west. 
"When  he  drew  near  the  settled  parts  of  n]iper  California, 
ho  betook  himself  alone  (February,  184G,)  to  Monterey 
in  order  to  obtain  permission  to  winter  willi   his  men 


'  Culia,  [Ticatiao  upon  consiiluiion.il  nntl  pnriy  f)ncslion8  *  •  ♦ 
ttti  reccivcU  by  ♦  •  •  S.  A.  Doujjhw,  \t,  0-*,J  icliilw,  Ihut  Douf^Ioa 
Ijld  liiiii:  "I'olk.  to  avoid  Ihe  rulu  ni  mo  JJouiociuiic  |»iuty — In  cod- 
•zquenCG  of  llio  abnnilonment  of  the  'clear  nn*\  iiicoutcstisblc'  ri!*;ht  to 
■all  Orpgnn  *— iirecliiii&lcU  LUc  Mexican  war,  QiUft  ftToidtng  nod  di» 
tractiag  auenUoD." 
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in  the  valley  of  the  Snn  Jonqnin.  Pennission  was  at  first 
Ijrnnted  liiin,  bufc  it  was  soon  withdrawn,  "  under  the  pre- 
text," as  Benton  sn^'s,*  that  he  aimed  at  stirring  up  ngita- 
tion  among  the  American  settlers.  Fremont  at  the  time 
had  no  such  views,  but  it  wii:?  natural  that  the  Mexican 
government,  after  its  former  experience,  should  fee!  tliia 
apprehension.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Larkin,the 
American  consul  at  Monterey,  the  American  settlers 
Bharcd  this  view,  nnd  from  the  wny  in  which  he  expressed 
himself  on  tlie  subject,  it  is  clear  that  be  felt  he  was  con- 
veying no  displeasing  news  to  his  government.'  The 
Mexican  commander  Castro  took  dis])ositionB  to  expel  the 
suspicious  Americans   forcibly  from  the  country.*     Fre- 


>  Tl»irty  Tears'  View,  IT.,  p.  CS8. 

•  "Tlie  nrriviil  of  Ctipi.  Ficinont  lins  rorived  iho  excitement  in  Cnl- 
SfomU  respcelini:  Ihc  (?niif*i-tilinD.  tiud  lliu  IVurs  of  llic  CulWbrniuns 
losing  Iheir  country.  The  un<lersi;inctl  believes  llmt  if  it  new  flng 
was  res|>c(i(\illy  planteO.it  would  receive  much  of  the  goiul  will  of 
the  woullh  unU  le^pcclnljilily  of  ihc  country.  Tlio^e  who  live  by 
ofKcc,  nod  Ihe  abM>n('c  of  lnw,  would  fuiotly  stru^^lc  ngninst  a  cltungo. 
Mnny  nntives  and  fiirei.ijnors  of  wnalilt  nnd  iiiuf>uilt«,  are  alrendy  cal- 
cululing  on  Ibe  hopes,  fears,  and  expociaiinns  from  ihe  aitpureni  com- 
Jng  cliungc  now  before  them  from  the  grent  influx  of  strungers."  Th, 
0.  LarklQ  to  Mr.  Duchonan,  April  2d,  184(1.  Mlc«'  Keg.,  LXXI.,  p. 
100. 

•  nitlell.  A  History  of  the  City  of  Snn  Frnncisco.  p.  ICO,  attribnioa 
«n  Ibe  bliimo  for  Castro's  unfriendly  pioccedinirs  lo  Fremont.  His 
*'fblly  and  infM»lenre"  were  llio  cause  of  tlio  misrnrria<je  of  the  il©- 
•igtis  of  Lnrkin,  avIio  bud  been  working  skillfully  nnd  Buccehsftjlly 
for  uiiiny  year*  to  ninke  the  Cnlil'oiniiina  iVieudly  to  (he  L'nilcd  Statea. 
Lnrkin  himself  wrileM  lu  Uucbunan.  Jnn.  M,  l^il:  "It  has  been  my 
object  for  ftnmo  years  to  bring  Ihe  Cidifominns  to  look  on  our  coun- 
ti^mea  as  their  bc^it  friends.  I  nm  satisllcd  very  many  of  them  wcro 
of  that  way  of  lliinking.  and  more  wcro  becoming  &o.  General  Castro, 
from  the  ynar  1S42  to  1S4(I,  mudo  every  domon&uatlon  iu  our  i'avor. 
■oU  opened  pbui»  fnr  future  opcrationii,  granting  passports  to  all  tbo 
Americans  whom  I  presented  to  bim.  At  the  bome  time  he  m.ide 
some  fooliffb  proclamatlonfl,  suppoaiug  Ihey  would  only  be  believed  iu 
Mexico." 

15 
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mont,  warned  bj  Larkin,  took  up  a  strong  defensire  posi- 
tion on  a  mountain  witli  his  Binall  and  dauntless  band^and 
tlierc,  hoisting  the  American  flag  in  ostentiitions  challenge, 
waited  four  days  for  an  attack.*  His  daring  imposed 
ujion  the  Mexicans,  and  on  the  10th  of  March  he  marched 
away  unmolested  in  the  direction  of  Oregon,  There  at 
tlie  grcat  Tlamatl»  Sea,'  he  received  on  tlie  Otli  of  May, 
an  uuexi>ccted  visit  from  Lieutenant  Gillespie.  This  dar- 
ing officer  had  been  warned  in  California  that  he  would,  in 
all  likelihood,  leave  his  scalp  in  the  hands  of  the  Indiana, 
and  he  was  obliged  himself  to  avow  that  tlie  divinities  of 
chance  would  Imvc  to  he  propitious  to  hira  in  a  degree 
bordering  on  the  marvelous,  to  enable  him  to  find  hia 
companion  in  arms  in  the  pathless,  limitless  wildcmeas, 
Kevertiielest:,  he  determined  "at  all  hazards"  to  make  th« 
attempt  in  order  to  have  tlie  pleasure  of  presenting  to 
Fremont,  together  with  some  family  letters,  a  letter  of  in- 
ti'oduction  from  Buchanan,  llie  lines  of  the  Seci'etary  of 
Stale  contained  notliing  but  a  formal  introduction,  and 
Fremont  aflirmod  afterwards,  before  a  committee  of  the 
Senate  that  they  were  addressed  to  him  in  his  private 
character,  and  not  as  an  otiicer  of  the  army.  • 

Afterwards,  Benton,  Fremont's  fatlier-in-law,  in  a  long 
letter  addressed  to  the  President,  intended  for  publication, 
and  written  upon  the  "responsibilities  of  an  American 
senator,"  came  forward  as  a  voluntary  witness  against  tlie 
"  foul  imputation  "  that  tlio  government  and  Fremont  had 
aimed  at  tlie  revolutionizing  of  a  j)rovince  of  a  friendly 
power.  ^     It  was  the  snow,  the  ludlaud,  and  the  hustile 


>  Tlie  entire  correspondooce  relative  to  tills  affair  li  givea  La  KUen* 
neg.,  LXXl..  pp.  187-100. 

I  lu  t]io  litter  mnps  it  is  always  called  Klamnth. 

•  Sftnato  Doc.,  SOih  Congr.,  Ul  8cs»..  Rei»url*.  No.  75,  p.  11 

•Nile«'Reg..  LXXI^p.  173. 
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designs  of  General  Castro  that  had  forced  the  valiant  cap- 
tain  to  overturn  the  Mexican  government  in  California,  in 
order  to  jjrcserve  Jiiinself  und  the  American  settlers.  So, 
according  to  this  jiortrayiil  of  the  aflair,  Gillespio  had 
tinderUikcn  liis  perilous,  almost  desi)eratc,  expedition  to 
tlio  Tlamath  Sea  only  to  serve  his  colleague,  Avith  whom 
he  vrns.  personally  unacquainted,  as  a  mail  carrier  for  inno- 
cent family  letters,  and  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
distinguliihed  young  explorer  through  James  Buchanan. 
This  would  make  Gillespie  a  very  proper  hero  for  a 
Cooper's  novel,  but,  in  that  case,  ho  would  have  forfeited 
tlio  right  which  ho  had  actually  won  of  seeing  his  name 
inscrilxnl  on  the  page  of  his  country's  history.  In  Lis 
Tliirty  Years'  View,  Benton  himself  represents  ihe  matter 
in  an  essentially  difterent  light,  and  the  ofhciid  statements 
of  the  two  officers,  before  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  show 
ns,  witli  perfect  clearness,  the  trno  character  of  those 
events,  idthongh  llicy  do  not  contain  matter  for  sucli  a 
case  against  the  government  as  a  court  of  justice  would 
hold  sullicient. 

On  the  3rd  of  November,  1845,  Gillespie  had  been  sent 
to  California  with  "orders  from  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  witli  instructions  to  watch  over  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  in  Cidifornia,  and  to  counter- 
act the  influence  of  any  foreign  or  European  ngents  who 
might  be  in  that  country  with  objects  prejudicial  to  the 
United  States."^  lie  was,  therefore,  not  in  California  as 
a  ]»rivatc  citizen,  who  was  at  liberty  to  undertake  such  a 
rash  cxi)cdition  to  griitify  his  love  of  adventure,  hut  ho 


'  Sen.  Doc.,  aOlli  Conpr.,  Isl  Scss.,  Reports  No.  73,  p.  30.  Chief 
among  lliose  pmjccis  was  llio  plan  of  Uie  priest  Macnainara  for  the 
vliolcsule  colonizaiioii  of  Ciilifurnia  wiili  IrUli,  in  order  to  socuro  tlie 
Cinnlry  llieroby  for  the  Ctilholic  rolijiion,  and  ftgalnst  tlie  United  Stfltea. 
HSft  correspomtcnrc  wUU  the  Jloxicun  govcrniucnt  U  also  printed  in 
tlu»  report    t>e«  uUo  Congr.  Ulol>o.  ;30th  Congr^  liit  Seas.,  pp.  5<H),  5C1. 
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was  a  secret  government  agent  intrusted  with  a  serioos 
mission.  He  wjis  to  deliver  a  dispatch  to  tho  consul,  Lar- 
kin,  wliicli  Lc"destroyeJ  before  entering  tlic  port  of  Vera 
Cruz,  having  coininitted  it  to  memory."  Lie  traveled  on 
Mexican  soil  disguised  as  a  merchant,  and  after  ho  had 
discharged  liia  lirst  commission,  and,  to  his  extreme  annoy* 
anec,  had  been  dehiyed  a  montli  longer  than  he  Imd  ex- 
pected, ho  followed  Fremont's  trail  into  tho  wildeniess, 
his  itjason  for  so  doing  being  that  he  "was  directed  to  con- 
fer with,  and  make  known  to  him,  his  (my)  instnictionsk" 
»'It  was  (h^sinible  wc  bhoukl  act  in  concert,  and  great  A*ig. 
ilanco  and  activity  were  expected  of  botli."  "These  com- 
munications," eays  Fremr>ntin  his  officlnl  statement,  "and 
the  dangers  of  my  jwsition  *  *  *  induced  mo  *  * 
*  to  turn  back  to  the  Valley  of  the  Sacramento."  And 
in  a  private  letter  to  hia  father-in-law,  of  the  2olh  of  Jul}', 
18iC,  in  which  he,  it  is  true,  refers  to  those  dangers,  ho 
brings  into  still  sharper  prominence  the  fact,  that  Uie  most 
essential  motive  for  his  retiirn  had  been  the  wishes  of  tho 
government  imparted  to  him  by  Gillespie.*  And  IScnton, 
by  his  own  admission,  had  already  received  this  loiter, 
when  he  addressed  to  the  President  the  letter  of  the  ninth 
of  December,  184G,  above  mentioned.  Further  than  this, 
moreover,  the  Senator  was  acquainted  from  tho  Wginning 
with  tlie  purposes  of  tho  administration,  forFi*emont  says 
in  liis  testimony,  that  ho  was  informed  of  the  object  of 
Gillespic^s  mission  by  Benton's  letter,  delivered  to  him  by 
Gillespie  —  the  weightiest  contents  of  which  letter,  it  is 
true,  had  again  to  be  read  bct>vecn  tho  lines.  '^Vhcther, 
however,  as  Fremont  maintained,  tho  directions  of  tho 


■  "T  judged  ll  iDPXportlentto  pursue  our  journey  Amlier  In  tills  di- 
rection, untl  Oclerininetl  lo  rulrmo  my  slcps  tiiul  curry  out  Oiu  vijfirg 
of  Iho  govcrDnioni,  by  reacliing  Uio  Ironlieron  llie  Hue  of  Hit*  Ookv 
rado  river."    NiJeB'  ttcg.,  LXXI.,  p.  101. 
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government  only  required  tliein  to  lntV»rin  themselves  of 
tLe  disposition  of  tlie  populiition  of  Californiji,  to  make  it 
Avcll  di*p</scd  to  tlic  United  States,  and  to  fniiitratc  tlio 
plans  of  other  jjowers,  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  with  tol- 
erable certainty  from  later  events,  althongh  Polk  and  bis 
ministers  were  prudent  enough  not  to  entrust  to  paper  a 
eiyllnblc  of  those  instructions  of  Gillesj>ie,  Liirkin,  and 
Fi^cmont,  nay,  though  they  were  probably  cni'eful  so  to 
frame  their  verbal  instructions,  that  they  could  coolly  dis- 
avow tlieir  agents  in  case  of  a  failure  of  tlie  undertaking. 
There  w;i6  one  thing,  however,  that  Polk  and  his  min- 
isters couhl  not  do:  however  cunningly  their  measures  and 
the  actual  evehta  were  embi-oiled  in  the  President's  mes- 
sages, in  order  to  cstabliah  a  causal  connection,  which 
would  show  their  conduct  in  a  favomblo  light,  the  facts 
relative  to  the  decisive  measures  could  not  bo  put  out  of 
tlic  way,  and  tliesc  facts  made  a&harp  cut  through  the  en- 
tire length  and  breadth  of  the  fine  web  of  their  sopliit^try. 
Gillespie  received  his  instructions  eight  days  before  SlidcU 
was  commissioned  to  bear  to  Mexico  the  misshapen  olive 
bnmch,  which  to  the  eyes  of  Ibe  Mexicans  had  much  the 
look  of  a  liighwayiuau's  club.  Kext  after  the  order  of 
the  13th  of  January,  to  Taylor,  it  is  the  weightiest  fact 
for  tho  proper  judgment  of  Polk's  assertion  tluit  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Mexican  government  to  receive  Slidell  had 
been  one  of  tho  main  reasons,  or  rather  the  decisive  reason, 
for  Ilia  vigorous  measures,  i     The  fact  that  Slidell's  mis- 


•  Thflt  this  waa  tlie  cmiso  of  ilio  order  of  the  13lh  of  Jnncary  is 
not  ilii'oclly  slHlc'd,  but  U  is  tiUowot]  to  be  understood  us  pluiuly  as  is 
pojiMblo  wiiliout  hnying  so  in  express  tomi3.  It  is,  therefore,  if  doI 
Jufttifiublc,  tit  lOtibt  CiDiiproheusiblc.  tlial  Di\on,  of  CuuncuUciiL  in  tho 
lioflt  Qf  ilcbiite  criotl  out:  "  Yel  ho  [Folic]  icUs  [!]  us  Ihnt  (ho  onuy 
bod  Dot  nmrchcd  til)  ufler  ibc  rcjcctluu.**  The  question:  "Pid  he  in- 
tend to  det'Oivo  us  V  was  justified  even  witlioui  this  unfair  exagger*. 
lUm.    Congr.  Globe,  30Ui  Congr.,  1st  Scsa ,  p.  3^. 
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Bion  had  definitely  failed  long  before  tbe  meeting  of  Gil- 
lespie and  Fremont  nt  the  TIftmHtli  Sea,  is  of  no  aignifi- 
canco  whatever  for  the  cautial  connection  of  events  in  Cal- 
ifornia. 

On  the  first  of  March,  Slidell  had  informed  Ciiyl-illo  j 
Lanzas,  the  new  Minister  of  Foreign  Aliairs*  that,  in  ol>c- 
dicnce  to  tlie  instructions  which  had  now  arrived,  he  would 
liavG  been  obliged  to  demaitd  his  passports,  if  a  cliango  of 
government  had  not  taken  place  in  the  interim.  This  eir- 
cuiuBtance  alone  made  it  jet  momentarily  possible  for  the 
President  to  desiet  from  a  step  winch  would  ''inevitably 
bring  on  a  war."  Tlie  dignity  ami  interests  of  the  United 
States  conld,  howex'er,  no  longer  sulFcr  that  Mexico  be  per- 
mitted to  persist  in  her  present  attitude  of  qiiasi  hostility, 
lie  must,  tJierefore,  insist  on  a  speedy  defining  of  tlio 
position  of  the  President  ad  interim'  on  tlic  question  of 
his  recognition  as  ambairsador  of  tlic  United  States,* 

In  his  contemporaneous  dispatches  to  Buchanan,  Slidell 
expressed  himself  more  confidently  than  ever,  but  never- 
theless remarked,  to  secure  himself,  that  the  conr&o  of 
Mexican  statesmen  c^uld  not  be  foreseen.^  Ilowever  truo 
this  might  have  been  in  general,  it  was  not  verified  in  tins 
instance,  although  SLidelFs  GX|>ectations,  iudccd,  2)roved 


»  Exec.  Doc.  80n»  Congr.,  Ist  Soss.,  Vol.  VIT..  No.  CO,  p.  C3. 

***  My  nolo  will  l>c  presented  at  I  lie  most  propiiious  moment  that 
could  have  t>ccn  sclccied.  All  oliempu  to  cffoci  a  Inan  linve  cnta« 
plctely  railed.  Tlio  BUbpicina  ur  uu  tuteniUm  to  [uiroduoe  u  forrign 
monmch,  1ms  teodcd  very  much  to  nbato  the  cliimor  iigiimst  lite  United 
Staicfl,  and  mnny  now  begin  to  look  in  llmt  dii'ectioa  for  support  and 
proleellon  uyainst  European  lulerrereuce. 

"Bty  Icttci-H  I'rom  Mexico  spouk  confldcntly  of  my  reco^niilon;  but 
there  is  no  uirety  in  reusoning  from  prohaljiliiie^or  nnnlngiot)  ns  lolho 
course  of  public  men  in  ihU  country.  •  •  •  If,  huwcvcfi  I  ftlioultl 
now  bo  receiTod,  I  think  that  my  prospect  of  successful  negotiutioa 
will  h?  lieticr  than  If  noobstJiclcit  had  boou  oppoacd  to  my  reco^nlUoa 
in  Oie  first  inftlaoco/'    Ibid.,  pp.  02,  08. 
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wholly  wnfoundcd.  TIic  aiiswer  of  the  Mexicrtu  govern- 
ment, dated  tlio  12th  of  Mfirt'.h,  not  only  corresponded 
Iterfectly  to  what  was  to  have  been  expected  from  a  nsuqjcr 
who  liad  used  the  pusillanimous  attitude  of  the  gov 
iTnment  towards  tlic  foreign  oppressor,  for  its  ovcrtlirow, 
hut  it  was,  furthermore,  tlte  only  answer  which  could  Ihj 
given  hy  thegoveriirru-nt  of  a  j)eople  that  prized  its  honor 
as  its  higliest  treasure.  Castillo  3*^  Lanzas  based  Parede^s 
refusal  on  the  arguments  of  Peila  y  Pefia,  stated  with 
greater  fullness  and  precision.  At  the  same  time,  he  af- 
firmed that  the  threatening  movements  of  the  army  and 
fleet  of  the  llnJon  woiild  constitute  in  themselves  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  non-eompliiince  with  SHdell's  re*piest. 
Thus  tlic  **ho8ti!e  demonstrations"  liad  nut,  as  Slidell  had 
expected,  made  Mexico  more  pliant,  but  had  simply  pre- 
cluded every  ]X)ssibility  of  a  peaceful  Kpttlpment.  It  had 
licen  folly  to  expect  that  Mexico  wotild  Ixj  more  ready  to 
grasp  the  rfght  hand  extended  for  pro})itiatiou  and  concoixl, 
if  the  left  hand  was  at  the  same  titne  reneliing  for  her 
throat.  She  would  have  had  to  be  much  weaker  than  she 
actnally  was,  to  yield  to  such  a  pressure  without  prejudice 
to  her  honor,  and  her  unbounded  pride  made  her  think  her 
powei's  of  i-ebibtance  jnuch  greater  than  tliey  were. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  Castillo  y  Lanzas  wrote  hia 
reply,  Buchanan  sent  another  dispatch  to  Slidell,  in  which 
he  again  expressly  directed  bun  to  try  his  fortupcs  witli 
the  new  government.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  decis- 
ion of  the  President  was,  that  otherwise  Congrt-^fis  might 
perhaps  not  be  disposed  to  give  its  assent  to  the  '< energetic 
measures"  which  would  be  at  once  proposed  to  it,  if  lie 
(Slidell)  should  be  obliged  to  return  without  having 
effected  anything."     Polk  need  not  have  let  himself  bo 


»  Exoc.  Doc,  80lh  Con^r.^  Ist  8cs3.,  Vol.  VH.,  No.  CO,  p.  05. 
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troubled  bj  tliis  fcnr,  for  the  mea«ureB  bo  had  taken  on 
his  own  i-csponsibility  were  energetic  enough  to  secure  Hit 
realization  of  his  wibLcs, 

On  tlie  dnj  before  tliis  dispatch  was  Bent,  the  last 
soldiers  of  Taylor  had  broken  up  cninp  at  Corpus  Christi. 
A  small  division  went  bj  water  to  Brazos  SanliHgo,  in 
order  to  transport  to  that  place  a  Park  siege  gun,*  tho 
destination  of  which  it  is  not  easj  to  conjecture,  sincp 
tho  only  object  in  view  was  the  protection  of  tlire^tenwl 
Texas.  Tlio  greater  part"  of  the  little  anu}*,  Iiowovxt, 
marched  through  the  inhospitable  territory  without  any 
noteworthy  adventures.  After  ti»e  ICth  of  M.-u-ch,  it  fell 
in,  from  time  to  time,  with  small  bands  of  armed  Mexi- 
cans, wliich  gave  way  at  its  approach.  An  absuixlly  bom- 
bastic ])roclaTfiation  of  Gcneml  Mejia  thundered  death  and 
destruction  against  the  Americans.  Aeronlingto  Taylor's 
own  admisBion,  the  ])a6sage  of  tlie  Ari^oyo  Colorado  could 
have  been  defended  against  them  with  a  emalT  furco.  A 
division  of  regular  cavalry  was,  in  fact,  awaiting  hitn  at 
tliis  j)oint,  but,  after  a  pompons  and  cliallengtng  protest, 
it  also  fell  back  without  attempting  the  leatit  re:3istanc«. 
None  tlie  less  Taylor's  dispatches  alwaj-s  speak  of  the 
"enemy."  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  jK>pulation  did 
not  receive  him  with  open  arms.  At  tho  npproacli  of  liia 
army,  tho  inhabitants  of  Point  Isalicl  shook  the  dust  from 
their  feet  and  liurle<l  fire-brands  into  their  owii  dwellings^ 
Taylor  wiw  in  this  "a  decided  evidence  of  hostility""  and 
Was  so  angered  by  it  tliat  he  refused  beforo  reaching  Mat- 


» TbUV.  p.  U3. 

«  Anortling;  lo  Wplpy,  The  TVnr  with  Mexico,  L,  p.  00,  lie  orrtv^d 
beforo  Matunjdins  wHIi  IJ.WM*  in*>n. 

»  Exoc.  Doc.,  30ih  Coucr,.  1st  Scss^  Vol.  VII.,  No.  CO.  p.  180.  In  s 
communicolion  of  tho  S^nil  of  April,  ho  oven  says:  "I  vlowod  ilihl 
n»  a  (liroot  act  of  war."    Ibid.,  p.  140. 
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anioras  to  receive  a  depntntion,  which  brought  him  from 
tho  "prefect  of  the  northern  district  of  Tamnulipas"  a 
formal  protest  iigiiinat  liis  further  otlvancc.  Tiirce  days 
after,  on  tiie  2Sth  of  March,  he  urrived  iit  the  cleai»^imtod 
point  The  eamo  day  an  interview  took  phice  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  Rio  Grande  between  General  Worth  and  the 
Mexican  Gcnerul  Vega.  Taylor  had  taken  the  first  steps 
towai'ds  this,  in  order  to  declare  the  object  of  his  advance, 
and  to  affoitl  an  op]»ortunity  to  establish  friendly  relations 
if  practicable.*  This  laudable  object  was  not  attalnod. 
Vega  pronounced  the  pnssnge  af  tlie  boundary  of  Tainau- 
lipas  a  grosfi  act  of  war,  but,  nevertheless,  replied  ita  the 
affirmative  to  tlie  qnestion  whetlicr  the  two  powers  were 
etill  at  peace,  Wlien,  however,  he  unconditionally  refused 
to  allow  n  meeting  of  tlie  American  consul  Avith  Worth, 
the  latter  declaix?d,  tliat,  by  this  act,  Mexico  placed  hcrhelf 
on  a  footing  of  war,^  and,  furthermore,  gave  formal  notice 
that  tlie  pasfiage  of  the  river  by  Mexican  troops  "in  Jios- 
tile  array"  would  be  met  with  force.  Ilei-o  negotiations 
ended.  Both  parties  had  done  their  best  to  complicate 
fttill  further  a  matter  already  sufHcicntly  involve<l.  The 
two  officers  had  sj»okcn  as  though  neither  of  tbcm  had  tho 
faintest  snspieton  that  "war"  is  a  definite  conception  of 
internationnl  law,  and  that  the  Constitutions  of  their 
rc6i>ective  states  gave  Congress  alone  the  riglit  to  utter 
this  fearful  word  to  another  jjower.  And  in  this  they  only 
followed  the  example  of  their  superiors.  The  day  after 
tl»e  inten'iew  Taylor  reported  that  the  attitude  of  the 
Mexicans  was,  indeed,  "decidedly  hostile,"  but  that  they 
Lad  not  as  yet  committed  any  "act  of  hostility,"  Mejia 
cried:    To  ai*msl     Conscious  of  our  superiority  wo  burn 


»  "  A  refusal  •  •  •  U  regarded  as  a  belligerent  act." 
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to  meet  the  foe  upon  the  field  of  Inttlc  Wc  will  carry 
our  victorious  eagles  to  the  hank  of  the  Sal»ine.  And  a  few 
da^'s  hitcr  lie  saj's,  almost  in  the  same  breath:  Yuu  have 
actually  hcgun  war  by  the  invofilon  of  onr  territory,  hot 
T\-e  are  still  in  a  state  of  the  profoundriit  peace.  And,  in 
Taylor's  eyes,  the  atteinj»t  to  burn  Point  Isabel  is  at  oiico 
"an  act  of  hoBtiIity,"**notun  art  of  hostility,"*  and  a  direct 
act  of  war;  and  tlie  Mexicans  who  offer  no  resifitancc,  are 
for  him  the  "enemy"  with  whom  ho  is  dc-jiirous  of  re- 
establishing friendly  relations.  So  far  nothing  was  clear 
but  the  three  fncts,  that  the  Mexicans  had  abandoned  to 
the  Americans  without  a  struggle  the  territory  as  far  as 
the  Hio  Grande,  that  is  to  say,  up  to  the  bound;uy  claimed 
by  Texas;  that  Taylor  had  encamped  with  his  army, 
directFy  opposite  the  most  important  Mexican  town  on  the 
river,  and  that  the  Mexicans  had  been  forbidden  to  set 
foot  on  the  left  bank,  although  Taylor  had  been  ordered 
not  to  disturb  their  militaiy  posts  on  this  side, 

Taylor  was  greater  in  the  bringing  about  of  cvcnUj 
than  in  writing  reports,  which  should  always  be  quite 
consistent  with  each  other,  and  always  fit  to  a  nicety  into 
Polk's  Bupci*finc  theories  of  the  nature  and  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  Mexican  question.  In  order  to  repress 
in  the  breasts  of  the  Mexicans  any  possible  inclination,  to 
attack  him,  he  turned  his  guns  upon  the  public  sqiturc  of 
Matamoras.i  Kot  olono  the  Mexicans,  who  had  tliou^ht 
themselves  safe  in  making  ever  new  demands  on  tho 
angelic  patience  and  forbcju-ance  of   the   United   Stateti^ 


*  ITo  ^v^itC3,  April  COi,  to  llie  fuljnnint  pcnomi:  "On  our  side  m 
iKillery  for  four  iS-poiimlcrs  will  be  coaiplotc<l  uml  tlio  {ninfi  plac«d 
in  biUlcry  lodny.  Those  guns  boar  dirccily  upon  llio  public  iM|tiaro 
of  JIaliunorfls,  anU  wiUiin  gcxxl  mnge  Tor  ileinoll^liinj;;  ilie  lon-n. 
Their  ohjcct  cannot  be  inislukcn  by  the*  enomy.  jiikI  uill,  1  ibiiik  (ffloo 
tunlly  rc&iJ'ulo  him  Cxoui  any  cutctpiho  uj>uu  our  Mo  of  Uio  river.** 
Ibid.,  p.  133. 
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Ecandulizcd  by  this.  Even  citizens  of  tlie  Union 
allowed  lliOinselvcs  to  be  so  blinded  by  the  spirit  of  party, 

liink  that  the  sincere  and  enrncst  desire  of  the  Ad- 
ministnition  to  preserve  peace  M-as  not  very  happily  de- 
monstrated by  tliis  action.  In  Clayton's  opinion,  Taylor 
had  pointed  a])istol  at  the  breast  of  the  Mexicans.*  The 
peremptory  snininons  (April  12tli,)  of  Ampndia,  who  had 
in  the  mean  time,  taken  the  chief  coinmAnd  at  Matamoras, 
to  break  up  the  camj)  within  twenty-four  hours  and  fall 
back  to  the  Kueces,  would,  it  is  true,  have  been  issued  in 
any  event.  Taylor  naturally  could  not  comply  with  this 
request,  since  it  was  not  his  duty  to  decide  tlie  question 
of  right  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  but 
simply  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  President.  But  who 
now  gave  him  the  right  to  pass  from  hostile  demonstra- 
tions of  the  most  highly  irritating  character  to  hostile  acts 
of  direct  decisive  cflect,  merely  becjiuso  Ampudia  declared 
tliat  a  refusal  to  comply  with  liis  request  must  inevitid)ly 
lead  to  a  decision  by  arms,  and  that  ]\[exico,  in  that  case, 
would  ** accept  tlto  war  to  whicli,  with  so  much  injustico 
on  yonr  pai't,  yon  provoke  ns?"  ■  The  order  of  tlio  13th 
of  January  had  expregsly  instructed  Taylor  not,  without 
further  orders,  to  attempt  to  maintiin  by  foix:o  of  arms  an 
equal  right  to  free  navigation  of  the  llio  Grande,  which 
Mexico  would  probably  resist.  And  now,  without  having 
received  additional  instructions,  he  deduced  from  Ampu- 


»  "Why  wns  it  necessary  (o  cross  ilio  dosert,  nnd  rako  np  ft  posiiion 

immodliUcly  in  IVunt  of  Iho  fiienJIy  town  of  3I:ilamora»?  AVliy  was 
it  necessjuy  \o  tnko  up  llial  position,  wilh  tlio  biittorics  pointed 
■gainst  the  low-n  nl  a  distanco  of  not  more  than  Ave  buudred  yards 
from  its  environs!?  It  wha  an  ttggrossivo  not;  fin  oct  which  Uio  civi- 
lized world  U'lll  84)  designuTe.  It  was  as  murh  an  uci  of  asgrcsisinn  on 
our  piu't  OS  is  a  man's  pointing  a  pistol  at  anollicr's  brcnst."  Dob,  of 
Conpr.,  XV.,  p.  404. 

«  £jtec.  XUw.,  30lli  CoDgr.,  1st  Seas..  Vol.  VII.,  No.  00,  p.  140. 
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dia'a  communication  the  right  to  close  the  entrance  of  tlie 
Rio  Grnnde.  The  responsibility  of  the  AJministmtion 
for  the  Mexican  war  is  not  diminished  hy  this  arbitrary 
action  of  tl»e  general,  for  it  never  disavowed  hh  course, 
nor  inflicted  on  him  the  slightest  censure  ob  this  account, 
but  awanlcd  him  nothinj?  but  thanks  and  rceo;,'nition  for 
all  that  he  had  done  during  this  period.  Taylor,  ho-wcver, 
id  by  no  means,  as  is  generally  believed  in  the  United 
States,  wholly  free  from  blame,  that  the  United  States,  in 
aiidiicious  disregard  of  the  Constitution,  were,  without  the 
concurrence  of  Congress,  plunged  into  an  offensive  war; 
for  the  closing  of  the  Rio  Grande  was  the  beginning  of 
actual  hostilities.  Taylor  himself  avows  this  witli  a  dis- 
tinctness tliat  must  close  the  mouths  of  his  blindest  ad- 
mirers and  most  convinced  advocates.  Ainjiudia  rightly 
pointed  out  that  tlic  proclamation  of  a  blockade  is  an  act 
of  international  law,  which  must  be  iiccompHshcd  in  the 
forms  of  international  law,  and  does  not  rest  with  the 
good  pleasure  of  every  general.  Still  moi-c  important, 
however,  tlian  the  question  of  law  were  the  purposes  and 
actual  consequences  of  the  step.  Taylor  wished  to  cut  off 
"all  supplies*'  from  Matamoras,  his  reason  being  that,  "it 
will,  at  any  rate,  compel  the  Mexicans  either  to  wilhdniw 
their  anriy  from  Matamoras,  where  it  ciinnot  bo  sub^istec], 
or  to  afisume  the  offensive  on  this  side  of  the  river."  *  If 
they  were  unwilling  to  do  either,  he  was  preparc<l  to  open 
the  river  again,  if  they  would  consent  to  conclude  an 
armistice  between  their  respective  states  until  tlio  eettlow 
mcnt  of  the  controversy.*  AVhat  was  meant  by  that  it  is 
hard  to  understand,  although  he  declared  them  IX^SJ>o^&^b]o 
for  "this  state  of  quasi  war."     Often  a^  they  had  declared 


"  Exec.  Doc.,  SOtli  Congr.,  Ul  Bess.,  Vot  VII.,  No.  CO.  p.  140 
•IWO.  p.  140. 
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that  bis  march  to  tlio  Eio  Grande  was  war,  they  had  as  yet, 
on  his  own  testimony,  committed  no  hostile  act.  The  coa- 
chision  of  an  annirttico  would,  therefore,  on  their  part, 
have  been  notliing  but  a  promise  to  allow  the  status  quo 
to  continue,  nnd  Taylor  would  certainly  not  have  raised  the 
blockade  for  tliis,  since  he  hiul  established  it  only  because 
he  could  not  admit  that  "this  state  of  quasi  war  was  to  be 
interpreted  to  their  udvuntage  only."  The  proposition 
was,  tlierefore,  utterly  meaningless,  unless  it  signitied  thnt 
the  Mexicjin  authuritieii  were  in  no  wise  to  object  to  the 
march  into  Tamaulii)as,  the  occupation  of  tlic  left  bank  of 
tlic  stream,  nnd  all  he  might  yet  clioose  to  do  tlicre,  till 
tlie  governments  on  cither  side  had  come  to  an  under- 
standing in  one  way  or  another.  Ampudia  could  not  ae- 
cc])t  suc'li  conditions  without  tlie  express  authorization  of 
his  government,  wholly  aside  from  tlie  fact  that  Mexico 
would  thus,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  definitely  aban- 
doned the  disputed  territory.  Ampudia  had,  tliereforc,  to 
dioosc  between  the  other  two  alternatives  to  which  Tay- 
lor had  forced  him,  and  had  meant  to  force  him.  This, 
however,  was  a  choice  that  left  no  real  choice  to  a  man 
of  honor  aud  a  dauntless  sohlier.  To  have  allowed  him- 
self to  bo  forced  to  cvncunto  Matamoras  by  the  illegal 
closing  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  would  have  been  jiiti- 
uble  cowanlice,  from  which  the  only  conclusion  that  Tay- 
lor nnd  his  superiors  could  have  drawn  .would  have  been 
that  they  might  with  impunity  oficr  Mexico  any  extreme 
of  insult. 

Arista,  who  on  tlio  24th  of  April  took  the  chief  com- 
mand in  Matamoras,  immediately  notified  Taylor  that  he 
consi<lerod  that  hostilities  had  begun,  and  on  the  next  day 
the  dies  of  war  rolled  from  the  box  in  which  they  had  so 
long  l>eon  shakon.  Taylor  sent  out  a  troop  of  dnigoons  to 
ascertain  whether  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  stream  above 


Ml 
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his  camp.  Al>aTi(loncd  by  their  guide,  the  men  disj^crsi 
within  the  enclosure  of  an  apparently  deserted  farm  ynvd 
to  seek  some  one  from  whom  they  could  j>rocure  Infunna- 
tion.  Suddenly  they  saw  the  cgi*es5  hlockadcd  by  a  eupo- 
rior  force  of  Mexicjins,  and  Captain  Thornton,  wlio  com- 
manded the  dragoons,  at  once  gave  the  order  for  an  attack. 
No  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  thia  fact,  as  is  done  by  Jay,' 
for  it  is  certain  that  the  Mexicans  had  laid  an  ambiidt  for 
tho  dnigoons.  If  the  latter  had  not  made  tlie  vain  at- 
tempt to  cut  their  way  tlirowgh>  perhaps  no  blood  would 
have  been  spilled  on  tins  day.  In  the  next  few  days,  how- 
ever, there  would  have  inevitably  been  an  encounter,  and 
tlmt,  too,  on  this  side  of  tlio  river,  for  Taylor  could  ailbrd 
to  wait  Tho  question  on  whose  shoulders  rests  tho  ro- 
sponsibility  for  the  war,  does  not  depend  for  its  decision 
on  who  first  gave  the  order,  fire!  and  what  piece  of  ground 
drank  tlio  llr&t  blood,  but  on  who  mado  it  necessary  tlmt 
the  order,  fire!  should  be  given,  and  that  blood  should  l>e 
spilled.  Taylor  closed  his  brief  rcjKJrt  of  this  outjiost 
skirmish  with  the  declaration,  that  "hostilities  may  now 
be  considered  as  commenced/'  and  he  announced  tliat  ho 
had  mado  a  requisition  on  tho  governors  of  Texas  and 
Louisiana  for  four  regiments,  about  5,000  men  in  all, 
"which  will  bo  required  to  prosecute  the  war  with  energy, 
and  curry  it,  as  it  should  be,  into  tho  enemy's  country." 


>  lleview  of  tho  Alexicon  Wat,  p.  14L 


"TIIE   WAB   OP    rOLK,   TUE   MENDACIOUS." 
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CnAPTEE  IX. 


"The  TTae  of  Polk,  the  MEXDAaous." 


Taylor's  dispatcli  of  the  2Gtli  of  Ai)ril  i^cadicd  TVosli- 
ington  on  the  OtL  of  Mn^'.  It  being  Saturday,  the  dia- 
patcli  could  not  lie  officially  Lroiiglit  to  the  knowledge  of 
Congress  before  the  11th  of  May,  The  mcssngo  in  wliich 
Polk  did  this  rofen-ed  to  tljo  exposition  of  tho  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  given  in  the  an- 
nual mesiiagc,  and  tl»cn  briclly  recounted  tlio  subsequent 
history  of  those  relations.  Tho  President  uttered  no  di- 
rect falsehood,  but  ho  passed  over  in  silence  Jialf  of  what 
it  was  essential  to  know  in  order  to  fonn  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  tho  actual  course  of  events,  and  what  he  did  say 
he  snid  in  such  a  form  and  introduced  in  such  a  connec- 
tion tliat  all  tho  essential  facts  appeared  rcversod.  Ac- 
cording to  this  recital,  if  ho  was  liable  to  any  rcproacli,  it 
^vas  only  that  of  having  so  long  clung  to  the  iK)licy  of 
magnanimous  patience  and  forbeamncc,  which  the  United 
States  to  their  own  detriment  had  always  used  towards 
Me.\ico.  Mexico  had  taken  this  for  weakness,  and  after 
liaving,  in  violation  of  her  plighted  word,  sent  back  un- 
heaitl  tho  messenger  of  peace  and  friendship  from  tho 
United  States,  she  had  now  made  the  mcasin'c  of  her  guilt 
full,  since  she  had  "  at  last  invaded  our  torrltoi'y,  and  sited 
tho  blood  of  our  fellow  citizens  on  our  own  soil."  It  did 
not  appear  fi-om  the  message  that  tho  oi-dcr  of  tho  13th  of 
Jnntiury  formed  any  link  in  the  chain  of  causes  that  led 
to  these  events.     It  was  only  long  after  McxIco^s  ilagltiQUS 
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attack  had  been  dulj  set  fortli  that  mention  was  mode  of  that 
order,  in  auny  intended  to  show  how  entirely  justifiable  it 
had  been  to  take  nieasures  for  the  delense  of  this  "ex- 
posed frontier"  as  early  as  tlie  summer.  Everything  that 
could  possibly  be  adduced  for  tho  assertion  that  tlje  Jiio 
Gi-andc  was  the  boundary,  was  enumerated  and  placed  in 
tlie  strongest  and  most  advantageous  light,  but  there  waa 
not  a  syllable  to  hint  that  tlte  resolutions  of  annexation 
had  left  the  question  open,  and  not  a  word  betrayed  the  fact 
tliat  the  encounter  had  resulted  solely  because  Mexico  did 
not  recognize  the  Rio  Grande  its  the  boundary  of  Texas. > 
From  tlic  tone  of  the  message  one  wuuld  have  thought 
that  lloxico,  without  any  further  special  occasion,  had 
acted  in  conformity  with  Iter  original  declaration  that  she 
would  regard  the  annexation  of  Texas  ns  a  caeus  bcllij  If 
not  that  she  had  sent  her  tioops  across  tlio  river  to  recon- 
quer the  whole  of  Texas.  Uexico,  it  is  snid,  "in  official 
]>ruclamations  and  manifestoes  has  rc])eatGdiy  thi-eiitened 
to  make  war  upon  us  for  the  purpose  of  reconquering 
Tex:is.  In  tho  racnntirao  wc  liavc  tried  every  effort  of 
reconciliation.      The   cu])   of    forheiirancc   had   been   ex- 


I 
I 


'  Tho  Tyler-CrtllioUD  rrenty  of  annesntion  liail  not  contnlned  ■  word 
•Iwiit  llio  liotiiuluiios.  Tlio  t?pniiio.  Iliercfore.  nskcil  lor  iuroriiifiijoo 
fts  to  ^^ lint  litis  "Toxns"  wus  uliUh  was  In  he  nnncxcO.  llercupciB 
Tyler  sent  n  mnp  nnO  n  memorial  of  ttto  lyixtgrnpbical  burcnn,  which 
miirkeil  ilie  Itio  GiiiiiUe  ns  ihe  vesiein  lotinilni^*.  This  Mof^  accord* 
ingly,  the  most  r.sspniittl  point  to  whicli  llio  oppnisliioD  look  exception. 
BcMtonimul:  **The  Irojity^n  nil  tlint  relates  to  the  iKHiuilorj- of  lli« 
Hio  Ornnile,  i»  an  ott  of  ut\pjtriillcled  outnitre  on  Mexico.'*  (Tlilriy 
Ycnrb'  View.  II..  p.  <»02.)  And  hi?  inlAHUiccil  the  fallowing  resnluijon: 
"y^^M-Ztrrf,  Thut  the  incoriwirnlion  of  the  ]vt\  brink  of  the  Itio  del 
Norte  Into  the  Amrrlcna  Vuion.  by  virtue  of  n  ircnty  nith  Texas 
comprch«'n<linj:.  »»  the  Ktld  InrcriMxaiioa  noultl  do,  n  purl  of  tlii^  UtfX- 
tcnn  dcpnnuicnls  of  New  Mexicu.  Cliiiiniibua,  Couhulla,  and  TamaOr 
iip«»,  would  he  an  net  of  direci  nppro»i:*lon  on  M<*xicu.  for  all  (bo 
sequoDcctf  of  wbicJi  tho  Uullcd  Siatca  would  sluid  reqioaslU*.** 


THE   W^B   MESSAGE. 

hansted  even  before  the  recent  informfttion  from  the  fron- 
tier of  tlie  Del  Norte,  But  now,  after  reiteratud  meuaues, 
Mexico  has  passed  the  boundary  of  the  United  States,  has 
invaded  our  territory,  and  shed  American  blood  upon  the 
American  soil.  She  has  proclaimed  tlmt  hostilities  liave 
commenced,  and  tliat  the  two  nations  are  now  at  war, 

"  As  war  exists,  and  notwithstanding  all  our  efforts  to 
avoid  it,*  exists  by  the  act  of  Mexico  herself,  we  are 
(railed  npon  by  every  consideration  of  duty  and  patriotism 
to  vindicate  with  decision  the  honor,  tlie  rights,  and  the 
interests  of  the  country." 

Tlie  attitude  of  Congress  towards  the  message  was 
ileeiUed  befure  its  cointnunication.  As  early  as  Sunday, 
tlie  friends  of  the  aUniinisti-ation  had  determined  to  adopt 
iU  standpoint  without  reserve.  The  line  of  tactics  to  be 
employed  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  since  this  posi* 
tion  could  not  be  successfully  defended  agjiinst  even  the 
most  8n]>erficial  criticism.  The  contest  was  to  be  carried 
on  not  by  arguments,  but  by  votes;  the  President's  policy 
— tlie  creation  of  accomplished  facts — had  to  be  pursued 
Btill  further,  till  it  should  have  become  as  impossible  to 
retrace  as  to  stay  their  steps. 

After  the  reading  of  the  messiige  in  the  Ilouse,  Win- 


*  In  a  prorlnmation  "to  the  Mexican  nation/*  May  lllh,  1S47,  Gen- 
eral Scolt  makes  111©  followioff  admisision;  "Your  new  goTemment 
[Ptirc<lo<i]  diwrt'gnrcleti  your  nnlional  interests,  m  wcU  iia  lliotw*  of  oon- 
tinoDtul  Anu'ricn,  iiml  yieUIed,  moreover,  to  foreign  influences  the 
most  opposed  to  those  inieroMs— the  most  fatal  to  the  future  of  Mexi 
COD  liberty,  and  of  Umi  republican  system  which  the  United  Slates 
hold  it  a  duty  to  preserve  and  to  protect.  Duty,  honor,  and  dignity 
placed  us  under  the  necessity  of  not  losing  a  season  of  uUich  the 
monarchial  party  was  fast  taking  advantajre.  As  not  a  moment  was  to 
be  lost,  we  acted  with  a  promptness  and  decision  suited  to  the  urgenry 
of  the  case,  in  onlor  to  avoid  a  complication  of  interests  which  miirht 
render  oar  relations  more  ditllcuU  and  involved/'  £xoc  Doc^  !KKh 
CongT.,  1st  S'^M.,  Vol.  Vn.,  No.  60.  p.  873. 
10 
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throp  moved  tlie  reading  of  Uie  official  corres|>ondenco 
which  accompanied  it  as  vouchers.^  This  znotiou  was 
rejected,*  and  tlie  House,  as  "  committee  of  the  whole>" 
at  once  entered  upon  the  debate  without  having  anj  data 
to  act  npon  other  than  tlie  assertions  of  the  messii^. 
The  committee  on  military  affairs  hiid  a  bill  ready,  and 
the  ''Committee  of  the  whole"  was  not  less  agile  and 
decided;  it  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  Ilonse  as  8peetlily 
as  if  tlie  most  iudiifereut  matter  in  the  world  were  in- 
volved, or,  ae  if  there  was  the  greatest  danger  in  the 
sligbtebt  delay.  The  shameless  spirit  of  party  hurried 
the  chariot  itf  Icgielation  on  with  loose  rein  over  stoekt^ 
and  stones,  and  witli  every  forward  step  the  whip  cracked 
loiider  and  more  triumpLantly.  Now,  and  at  every  fur- 
ther stage  of  progress,  the  door  was  closed  on  all  debate 
by  the  previons  quet^tion;  without  allowing  the  least  pos- 
sible opportunity  for  tlie  formation  of  an  independent 
judgment,  it  was  resolved,  by  a  vote  of  123  to  07,  to 
repeat  in  the  2)reamble  of  the  bill  the  President's  state- 
ment that  the  war  had  been  brought  on  by  the  "act  of 
Mexico;'  and  then,  by  a  vote  of  174:  to  14,  the  bill  was 
passinl,  autliorizing  the  President  to  call  50,000  volunteers 
to  arms,  and  granting  ten  milliuu  dollars  for  the  war. 

The  matter  could  not  be  carried  tUruugh  the  Senate  in 
BO  reckless  and  violent  a  manner;  but,  although  forms 
were  somewhat  better  preserved,  tlie -final  action  of  the 
latter  body  did  not  difier  irom  that  of  the  House. 
John  Davis  moved  the  reading  of  tlie  documents  accom- 


>  CoDgr.  Globe,  20th  Coogr.,  lai  Soss.,  p.  791. 

'  The  voting  Ust  Is  not  given»  bul  J.  S.  PcDdleton,  of  Virgin 
in  a  t&ier  apnecli :  *'  By  d  Btrlct  party  vote,  tills  inoiion  wu  r<J 
Ibid..  29lh  Congr ,  2d  Sess^  App.  p.  413. 

*  Lion  Boyd,  of  Kentucky,  hod  moved  thla  amendment  to  the  bit) 
of  the  miutnittee  on  milttnry  nflnirs,  introduced  by  Iliiralson. 


When     M 
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panyiug  the  message,  Speight,  of  Mississippi,  begged  him 
to  desist,  because  the  reading  would  occuj>y  **  two  or  three 
Lours,"  and  it  was  important  that  the  documents  should 
be  printed  as  soon  as  practicable.  Davis  attached  no  im- 
portance to  tliis  request,  evidently  because  he  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  Senate  would  not  form  its  decision  until 
the  printed  documents  lay  before  it.  Calhoun  did  not 
appear  so  firmly  convinced  that  this  case  would  be  dealt 
with  according  to  ordinary  rules.  With  great  earnestness 
and  impressive  solemnity  he  besought  the  Senate  to  exam- 
ine the  question  with  all  the  thoroughness  and  conscien- 
tiousness its  high  importance  demanded.  It  became  at 
onco  evident  that  this  admonition  was  by  no  means  super- 
flaouB.  Allen  replied  in  the  irritiiting,  dictatorial  tone 
into  which  he  fell  so  readily,  that  the  time  for  the  delib- 
eration demaudtjd  by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
must  be  measured  by  the  crisis  m  which  they  found  them- 
selves; they  were  at  war,  and  therefore  tlie  only  considera- 
tion in  place  was,  how  the  country  was  to  be  secured 
Bgjiiust  an  invasion.  This  was  not  an  argument,  for  it 
was  tlie  very  question  that  bad  to  be  decided,  and  which 
could  not  bo  decided  without  the  most  conscientious  ex- 
amination. We  are  not,  and  we  cannot  be,  at  war  with 
Mexico  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution^  replied 
Cftlhonn,  for  war  is  a  state  into  which,  according  to  the 
constitution,  the  country  can  be  brought  only  through 
Congress,  Hostilities  may  have  occurred,  and  may  yet 
occur,  on  the  frontier,  but  hostilities  do  not  necessarily 
constitute  war. 

CasB  repelled  these  assertions  as  an  absurdity,  and 
thought  he  demonstrated  their  unreasonableness  by  the 
limple  allegation  of  the  fact  that  many  wars  had  been 
waged  in  Europe  without  a  formal  declaration.  Had  it, 
however,  wholly  escaped  his  memory  how  many  instamces 
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the  history  of  the  United  States  could  already  supply  of 
acts  of  hostility  wliich  Iiud  not  constituted  war,  nor  even 
led  to  a  -war?  Archer  recalled  the  case  of  the  American 
Steainlx)at  Caroline,  wliich  liad  been  fallen  uj»ou,  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  Union,  by  English  troops,  on  the 
night  of  the  31st  of  December,  1S37,  and,  after  its  crew 
had  been  cut  down,  had  been  sent  burning  down  Niagai-a, 
because  it  had  carried  men  and  provisions  to  the  Canadian 
insurgents,  Morehead,  of  Kentucky,  reminder]  them  of 
the  lengthy  cotnplications  with  France,  wliich  had  led  on 
both  sides  to  hostile  measures  of  various  kinds,  aud  hud, 
yet,  finally  received  a  peaceful  settlement  A  still  roon> 
striking  example  conid  be  adduced  from  the  time  of  Jeff- 
erson*s  presidency.  On  the  22nd  of  June,  1S07,  the  Eng- 
lish ship  of  war,  Leopard,  lired  sevend  broadsides  into  the 
American  ship  of  war,  Chesapeake,  killed  a  number  of  her 
men,  and  wt.>undL*d  her  captain,  and  all  this,  in  the  midst 
of  peace  and  solely  to  comjKl  the  delivery  of  a  few  de- 
serters from  the  English  fleet.  A  more  monstrous  and  in- 
sulting act  of  wanton  violence  is  hanlly  conceivable,  and 
yet  no  war  rose  out  of  it.  Jif  liostile  acts  always,  and  of 
tlieniselvcs,  constituted  war,  then  the  question  of  war  and 
peace  would  virtually  lie,  not  only  in  the  hands  of  tlw 
President,  but  in  those  of  every  ollicer  who  gave  orders  on 
the  frontier  or  commandiMi  an  American  nhip  of  war.  If 
tlie  Constitution  did  not  intend  to  put  it  in  the  power  of 
all  these  people,  at  any  moment,  to  render  nugatory  tJie 
provision  accoi*ding  to  which  Congress  alone  was  author- 
ized to  declare  war,  iJicn,  in  every  ease  in  which  there  had 
been  actual  hostilities,  it  necessarily  rested  witli  Congress 
alone  to  decide  wbether  such  hostile  acts  constituted,  or 
rather  should  constitute,  war.  Even  an  invasion  wtis, 
tl»erefoi*e,  by  no  means,  in  and  of  itself,  war,  alehotigh  it 
was  the  right  and  duty  of  the  President  to  repel  invasions, 
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xvitliont  waiting  for  the  permission  of  Congress,  and 
although  l»e,  accordingly,  had  to  decide  independently  and 
finally,  whether  there  was  an  invasion  or  not.  Polk's 
declaration,  "war  exists,"  was  constitutionally,  not  only  an 
unwarrantable  assumption  of  authority,  but  it  was  untrue, 
because  im]K)3sil)le.  But  if  Congress  alone  had  the  right 
to  decide  whether,  in  consequence  of  the  hostilities  on 
tlie  Rio  Gnmde,  the  Union  w;is  at  war  with  Mexico,  it 
was  also  its  duty  to  examine  closely  all  facta  bearing  on 
the  subject,  in  ord»*r  to  come  to  an  iiuhpendent  and  well 
foundeil  decision.  If  it  simply  pronounced  the  momentous 
word  after  the  President,  and  ou  faith,  it  would  virtually 
divest  itself  of  its  prerogative  in  his  favor,  and  the  Con- 
stitution gave  it  no  such  power,  — 
And  could  Congress  accept  in  good  faith  all  tlie  state- 
ments of  tlie  raessnge,  as  truth,  and  as  the  whole  truth? 
The  very  school  boys  laughed  at  the  fable  of  the  "  urgent 
necessity"  of  defending  Texas.  But  if  the  advance  of  the 
mrmj  was  not  necessary  for  the  defense  of  Texas  was  it 
neoessary  at  all?  And  if  it  was  not  necessary,  was  there 
any  way  in  which  it  could  bfe  justified?  Tlic  boundni*y  of 
Maine  had  been  in  disjxite  more  tlian  fit*ty  years,  and  what 
President  had  thought  it  a  justitiable  act,  or  held  it  liis 
duty,  to  send  an  army  into  the  border  district  and  turn  its 
guns  upon  the  English  settlements  lying  opposite?'     If 


"  **  If  I  am  not  mislnken,  for  i»on)e  lime,  nnd  even  during  Mr.  Van 
Burcn'a  administraiinn,  n  poiiion  of  ilmi  dUpuie*!  conntr^  wns  iverniit- 
ted  to  be  occupied  by  Briti&b  IrunpH  willioul  oppositiuii  or  resiMunce  ou 
OUT  pan.'*  Al.  II.  Slephent*.  June  !fi,  1840,  Cleveland,  Al.  II.  SlcpUons, 
in  Public  and  Private,  p.  811. 

Jefferson's  conduct,  In  tlie  disputes  wilh  Spnin  about  the  boundnry 
of  llio  Louisiana  territory,  was  wilb  jiisilife  held  up  to  Pulk.  "Propo- 
•Uiooa  for  adjusting  uinicubly  llie  boundiiHe^  of  Louisiana  have  not 
been  acceded  to.  While,  however,  the  riglit  \a  unsettled,  we  huvo 
•voided  changing  tbe  state  of  tbiDgs  by  taking  new  poata  or  strength- 
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the  President  had  not  begun  the  war,  said  Clayton,  his 
measures  have,  at  any  rate,  inevitably  led  to  war.  Accord- 
ingly, lie  declares,  "the  whole  condnct  of  the  executive 
in  this  case  has  been  utterly  unjustifiable,"  for  if  the  right 
to  declare  war  belonged  exclusively  to  Congress,  then  tbe 
President  ought  not,  without  the  knowledge  of  Congress^ 
and  behind  its  back,  to  take  steps  wliich  must  inevitably 
result  in  a  war. 

Allen  bitterly  reproached  Clayton  that  he  was  condemn- 
ing the  President  unheard,  and  was  breaking  the  staff  of 
judgment  over  his  country's  cause,  before  he  had  had  an 
opportunity  to  inform  himself  about  it.  In  so  doing, 
Allen  only  turned  his  own  observations  against  Calhoun. 
Ko  one  asked  anything  more  than  precisely  an  opportimity, 
that  is  to  say  time,  to  examine,  and  not  even  the  shadow  of  a 
pretext  could  be  made  good  against  this  request,  since  tlje 
measures  for  the  "defense  of  the  country"  would  not  there- 
by be  at  all  retarded.  The  speakers  who  demanded  a  calm 
and  searching  examination  of  the  constitutional  and  }x>lit- 
ical  question  declared,  without  exception,  that  they  would 
grant  money  and  troops  without  delay.  Tlierc  was  no  in- 
consistency in  this,  for  the  main  question  Avould  have  to 
be  decided  long  l>efore  the  tn>ops  could  be  used.  If  the 
decision  then  put  an  end  to  hostilities,  tlie  President  alone 

enlag  ourselvea  to  the  disputed  tcrritortes,  in  tbe  hope  thnt  the  other 
power  would  not  by  contrary  conduct  oblige  us  to  meet  Iheir  exiimple, 
ftod  eadungor  coollictfi  uf  autfaurity  th«  is&ue  of  which  miiy  noi  be 
eoaily  controUed.  But  in  Ibis  hope  we  bare  now  reu^^n  to  les&cn  our 
confidence.  Inroads  have  been  recently  mnde  iuto  the  territories  of 
Orleans  and  the  Mississippi,  our  citizons  have  been  seized  »nd  their 
property  plundered  in  the  very  parta  which  had  been  acniftlly  deliv. 
cred  up  (!)  by  Spain,  and  this  by  the  r<»;;ulur  ofhcera  and  soldiers  of 
that  government.  I  have,  then-rore.  found  it  necwwary  al  length  to 
gtre  orders  to  our  troops  on  that  frontier  to  ht  In  readiness  to  protect 
our  citizenH.  itnd  to  repov  by  anna  any  siinilur  ug^eftsions  in  tbe  niutr**' 
Ueasage  of  IJoi-.  3.  18a*,.     Siai<^fim.\  Man.,  I.,  p.  178. 


wpiild  be  responsible  for  the  aseless  expeiibe.  In  ■srhate^er 
waj  the  cotintry  had  been  placed  in  the  situation  protrayed 
in  the  mcsiiage,  tliis  bituation  made  it  necesHary  to  prepan; 
for  every  contingeney%  and  Congress^  tlierefore,  conld  not 
wait  till  it  bad  assured  itself  that  the  Pres^ident  had  cor- 
rectly represented  the  actual  state  of  affiiira.  The  Senate, 
accordingly,  decided  to  treat  the  two  aiji>ectii  of  the  ques- 
tion separately.  On  the  suggestion  of  Benton,  the  mes- 
sage, as  far  as  it  treated  of  the  necestjity  of  war  ineabui-us, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  and  for 
the  rest  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Kelations. 

Next  morning  tbe  scene  had  shifted.  Allen  moved  to 
drop  all  other  business  Jind  to  enter  at  once  on  the  debate 
over  the  war  bill  of  the  House  reported  by  Benton.' 
When  Calhoun  demanded  "at  least  one  day,"  in  oi*der  to 
ha  able  to  examine  the  documents  transmitted  by  the 
President,  Allen  replied  that  any  other  government  would 
Irnve  issued  murching  orders  an  hour  atler  the  receipt  of 
Taylor's  dispatch,  in  order  to  rescue  the  army  from  its  peril- 
ous position;  not  a  moment  wjis  now  tti  be  Kt^t,  for  a  delay 
of  focty-cight  hours  might  dniw  after  it  fatal  couocqiicnces. 
Taylor,  at  all  events,  had  not  shared  this  anxiety  about  the 
dreadful  things  which  puissant  Mexico  might  be  expected 
to  do,  fitr  lie  had  announced  that  he  would  make  the  Mex- 

>  "Tlie  S<'nator  (Benton),  as  Cliairman  or  (he  Cnmmitlce  on  Mili- 
tAry  AfTinrs.  rt^iKutetl  llie'bill  to  the  Sonato  lu*  It  came  from  llie  lions*', 
with  lK)th  iu'»>vi8ioHs  (lecocfnizini^  the  existem'c*  of  the  war,  stml  pro- 
viding menns  for  Us  pr*»ecution)  in  il;  directly  conlrnry  lo  the  order 
of  the  Senate,  miido  on  his  own  motion,  tn  refer  the  |uirt  of  the  mesaii>:tf 
rtUliog  to  Uie  recognition  of  the  war  in  the  ComraiUee  on  Foroi^in 
Bolations.  To  this,  tuid  the  fact  thai  a  caucus  had  been  held  of  tlie 
party  which  a^ced  to  sustJiin  the  report,  may  be  traced  the  pn'cipiiate 
(U)  use  no  stronger  word)  aciion  of  ilie  Scnute.  and  the  rocogniiiou  of 
lb»  war.  It  emphatically  mndo  the  war."  Ciilhoun,  Feb.  '24,  1847. 
Clilh.'e  Works,  IV.^  p.  iiTU.  Benton  in  Uie  role  of  Suium  waa  no  new 
•pecioclo. 
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ican  soil  the  theatre  of  war.  Furthermore,  there  was  no 
necessity  for  the  slightest  loss  of  time.  The  gentlemen 
tlieiHRelves  will  be  responsible  for  all  dela}',  said  Calhoun, 
for  we  are  prepared  to  jhiss  the  bill  at  once  and  even  to 
grant  mucJi  more,  ns  soon  as  the  Btatemeut  that  we  are  at 
war  witli  Mexico  is  retnoved  from  it.  Clayton  moved  to 
refer  the  bill  to  tJie  Committee  on  Militaiy  Afiairs.  to 
make  this  change,  which  could  be  effected  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  which  would  leave  the  bill,  as  a  military  meuHure,  ab- 
solutely untouched.  Although  he  promised  that  ho  and 
his  associates  would  not  leiive  their  seat^  till  the  Inl!  hnd 
been  passe<l,  his  motion  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  20  to 
20.  Benton,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committe**  on  ^lilitary 
Affair:^,  voted  with  the  majority  although  he  recngiiized 
afi  undoubtedly  coiTcct  the  distinction  taken  by  Callionu 
between  hostilities  and  war,  and  from  a  proclamation  of 
Paredofi,  which  he  read,  drew  tlie  conclusion  that  Mexico 
desired  the  preservation  of  peace.  However  that  miglit 
be,  at  all  events  Maugum's  remark  was  just,  that  Uiey  did 
not  even  know  that  the  Mexican  government  approved  of 
Arista's  proceedings. 

But  neither  was  there  need  of  further  argumenta,  nor 
could  any  nrgumentd  make  an  impression  upon  the  major- 
ity, for  there  was  no  legitimate  reason  for  the  denial  of 
the  request  of  tlie  minority,  and  the  real  motives  conld 
not  be  avowed.  One  thing  only  was  &till  in  the  power  of 
the  minority:  they  could  force  the  majority  to  show  their 
true  colors  still  more  plainly  than  they  had  as  yet  done. 
Clayton  moved  to  insert  instead  of  the  words,  "prosecute 
said  war  to  a  speedy  and  Bnccessful  termination,"  the 
words,  "repel  invasion."  Cass,  full  of  patriotic  indigna- 
tion, declared  that  Taylor's  army  might  be  annihilati.'d, 
while  the  Semite  was  trying  to  prove  tliat  they  were  at 
war.     Taylor  and  his  army,  however,  weix*  harlly  made  of 


Clayton's  mottok  rxjected. 

Burli  fragile  mnterial  as  to  incur  danger  of  annihilation  if 
the  official  designation  of  the  operations  should  be  altered 
in  the  manner  desired  by  Clayton,  until  the  documents 
(Mime  back  fmm  tht*  press  and  the  Senate  could  inform 
itself  of  tlieir  contents.  The  rejection  of  Clayton's  motion 
IB  meuniiigless,  except  on  the  supposition  that  the  major- 
ity had  not  only  finally  determined  on  u  wai*  with  Mexico, 
but  that  they  were  also  resolved  to  have  the  war  at  once 
proclaimed  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  message.  If 
this  were  done,  the  nation,  by  its  legal  representatives, 
would  have  irrevocably  t«ken  up  an  attitude  on  the  ques- 
tion, which  would  cover  all  guilt  that  might  be  revealed 
by  the  documents,  and  it  could,  moreover,  be  expected 
with  the  greatest  certainty  tliat,  almost  the  entire  minority 
would  allow  itself  to  be  compelled  to  jofn  in  signing  this 
general  absolution,  drawn  in  blank  before  the  hearing  of 
the  confesi^ion. 

The  rejection  of  Clayton's  motion  by  25  to  20  votes, 
decided  tliis  contest  which  had  been  hopeless  fi*om  the 
start.  The  opposition  made  one  more  vain  attempt  to 
bring  the  preamble'  to  a  vote  apart  from  the  bill.  By 
forty  votes  against  two — Thomas  Clayton  and  John  Davis 
— the  bill  was  then  passed.  Crittenden  and  Uphara 
answered  "aye,  except  the  preamble."  John  M.  Clayton, 
who  together  with  Calhoun  had  fought  at  the  head  of  the 
opposition,  Mangum,  and  Dayton  attached  to  their  affirm- 
ative votes  a  formal  protest  against  the  preamble.  Ber- 
rien, Evans,  and  Calhoun  refused  to  vote.  The  latter  had, 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  debate,  announced  tliat  this 
Would  be  his  course,  because  he  liad  not  an  inch  of  solid 
ground  under  his  feet.     Fillod'with  a  proud  consciousness 

'  *'  Wliereas  by  the  act  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  a  ^lute  of  war 
•xiHlA  between  thai  goTernment  and  the  Unieod  Sitit««.*'  Stat,  ai  L., 
IX.,  p.  9. 
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he  !ifid  declared  that  he  did  not  care  a  doit  for  the  un]iO|Ju- 
laritj  to  which  this  resolution  exposed  him.  Tlie  geiitio- 
men  might  follow  their  pettj'  party  aimh,  if  it  ho  pleas^ed 
them,  he  could  not  conbcat  to  wiige  war  with  the  Consti- 
tution in  order  to  make  war  upon  Mexict*. 

If  the  entire  opposition  in  buth  houses  of  ConL^ress  had 
had  the  moral  courage  to  act  like  Calhoun,  the  11th  and 
12th  of  May,  1S46,  would  not  be  countt^l  among  th« 
darkest  and  incst  significant  days  in  tlie  constitutional 
history  of  the  United  States.  The  sixteen  who  votevl 
against  the  hill  deseiTe,  from  an  ethical  stftnd{>oint,  still 
greater  recognition  than  the  Carolinian,  who  hencefortli 
pursues  his  way  in  even  greater  isolation  than  befon?, 
Whetlier,  however,  the  rest  of  the  opposition  merit  severe 
blame,  merely  because  they  did  not  act  as  did  those  six- 
teen,  may  well  be  called  in  question,  since  the  jwople 
does  not  yet  exist,  that,  a^  Jay  dcsircil,  takes  the  Bible 
for  the  rule  of  its  policy.  "Our  country,  right  or  wrong," 
has,  in  such  cases,  always  been  the  motto  of  politically 
vigorous  jK-'uple,  conscious  of  thfir  strength,  and  although 
on  one  side  it  inconttistubly  gi*otisly  violates  the  principles 
of  morals,  we  can  as  little  deny  to  it  from  another  point 
of  view  a  deep  moral  bacis.  Logic,  nuiy,  perluips,  ttJtc 
exception  to  this  statement,  but  the  hurly-burly  of  real 
life  is  little  concerned  with  tlie  postulates  of  logic.  But, 
although  we  may  approve  or,  at  least,  not  condemn  the 
course  of  the  great  majority  of  the  opposition  in  placing 
before  all  otlier  considerations  the  naked  fact,  that  the 
Union  was  entering  into  a  war,  and  in  not  wishing,  there- 
fore, to  vote  against  the  grant  of  money  and  troops,  al- 
though they  looked  upon  the  war  as  unjust  and  brought 
upon  them  in  defiance  of  the  Constltutiou,  we  can  have  no 
reason  for  judging  in  a  like  manner  their  voting  for  this 
grant,  in  spite  of  its  being  introduced  by  a  preamUa 
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whicli  they  held  to  be  an  evident  falsehood.  In  no  caee 
could  danger  to  the  country  result  from  their  action,  for 
the  grant  of  money  and  troops  was  certain  whatever  they 
did.  By  abstaining  from  voting  tliey  would  at  the  same 
time  have  made  an  empliatic  protest  against  tlie  violation 
of  the  Constitution  and  against  that  falsehood,  and  they 
would  have  proclaimed  in  a  way  that  could  not  be  misun- 
derstood, both  to  the  people  and  to  the  enemy,  that  tliey 
wunid  not  allow  the  country  to  suffer  for  the  guilt  of  its 
rulers.  In  this  way  alone  could  they  remain  true  to  the 
conviction  which  had  brought  them  into  this  conflict  of 
duties,  and  in  this  way  alone  could  they,  as  far  as  it  was 
still  posKitile,  protect  the  immediate  and  the  more  remote 
interests  of  the  country,  as  they  understood  them.  Tlieir 
party  interests,  on  the  other  hand,  assuredly  did  not  find 
tlieir  account  in  thib  line  of  conduct,  and  although  we 
should  certainly  not  be  justified  in  saying  that  this  alone 
dctennincd  their  action,  it  was  i  neon  tea  tnbly,  for  all  a 
weighty,  and  for  many  the  determining  consideration.  It 
had  not  l>cen  forgotten  that  the  Federalists  had  committed 
politiciil  suicide  by  their  attitude  in  the  war  with  Eng- 
land, and  from  fear  of  fullini;  into  a  like  error  and  meet- 
ing with  a  like  fate,  the  AVhigs  committed  the  scarcely 
less  grave  mistake  of  basely  abandoning  their  own  princi- 
ples. They  did  not  sufliciently  resjwct  themselves  and 
therefore  rated  the  j>eople,  also,  too  low.  If,  with  heads 
proudly  erect,  they  had  ventured  at  the  first  vote  to  assert 
their  principles  in  the  manner  suggested  they  would  cer- 
tainly, though  perhaps  amid  many  attacks  and  hard  stnig- 
gles,  have  finally  forced  n|>on  the  people  the  conviction, 
that  it  was  not  under  compulsion  and  from  party  considcr- 
(ilion,  but  voluntarily  and  from  genuine  patriotism,  that 
Ihoy  aflfrwards  maintained  the  military  honor  and  ]»oliti- 
cal  interests  of  the  country.     As  it  was,  their  woitls  and 
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their  actions  were  continually  in  glai'Jng  contnutt  with 
each  other,  bo  tliat  the  bold  immorality,  with  which  the 
leading  Democratic  jwliticians  had  devised  and  carried  to 
ila  conclusion  the  whole  affair  of  tlic  war,  sometime* 
showB  almost  to  advantage  besido  the  strict  pedantic  mor- 
ality of  their  uiconsistent  opponents. 

The  responsibility  and  the  guilt  of  the  Democrats,  how- 
ever, is  only  increased  by  the  fact  that  by  tactics  as  mas- 
terly as  they  were  outrugeously  unworthy,  they  had  forced 
cClmost  the  entire  oppoBition  to  assist  in  this  unexampled 
self-prostitution  of  Congress.  "  Thus,"  exclaimed  Gid- 
dings^  "has  Congress  surrendered  its  honor,  its  independ- 
ence, and  become  the  mere  instrument  of  the  executive, 
and  made  to  endorse  this  presidential  falsehood.  *  *  » 
Sir,  on  this  great  and  momentous  subject  of  peace  and 
war,  involving  tlie  lives  of  thousands  of  oar  fellow  citi- 
zens, and  tlie  welfare  of  two  mighty  nations,  we  were  not 
permitted  to  delibenite,  to  speak,  or  to  compare  our  views. 
Ko  member  was  allowed  to  express  his  dissent  or  to  fitatc 
his  objections  to  au  act  which  is  to  tell  upon  the  future 
destiny  of  civili2e<l  man.  With  indecent  haste,  witli  un- 
becoming levity,  under  the  gag  of  the  previous  question, 
onr  nation  is  plunged  into  a  bloody  war  for  the  purposes 
of  conquest  and  the  extension  of  slavery."*  And  it  was 
with  full  consciousness,  without  the  slightest  excuse,  with 
loud  hurrahs  and  huzzas,  that  Congress  had  thus  trodden 
under  foot  its  dignity,  its  constitutional  riglits  and  duties, 
and  the  truth.*    TIik  AVhigs  always  spoke  of  "  Folk's  war.*' 


>  Speecliea,  pp.  105,  103. 

*  The  most  disgusting  ibtng  about  U  nil  la  the  pious  rolUo?  'tf  <*r«4. 
FaUc^Iioim.)  )iii»  always  bf^eo  one  of  ilie  chief  ingredients  *■'■  ! 

cookery,  but  it  is  not  neoe^sAry  to  overact  the  purl  a(5  d': 
vioUtpgcKHl  InstoMJgrosily,  u  to  assume  theairufaw* ' 
whllr  Mrikiuj?  down  a  weak  neighbor  in  ordrr  lo  ink-  .        _i 

tod  vtnpty  bin  pockoin.    C.  J.  Ingurbotl  snvA,  to  a  report  of  die  Houmi 
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It  was  true  that  Polk  had  purposely  brought  on  the  war, 
but  botli  Ilousea  of  CongresB  had  declared  it  superfluous 
to  read  even  the  documents  that  had  been  voluntarily  sent 
them  by  the  President,  in  order  to  form  an  independent 
judgment  of  the  question  how  hostilities  with  Mexico  had 
been  brought  on.  Certainly  Polk  had  sinned  deeply 
against  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  when,  behind  the 
back  of  the  assembled  Congress,  and  nndcr  no  necessity, 
he  hnd  deliberately  worked  to  bring  about  an  encounter  on 
the  Kio  Grande  in  order  to  win  by  a  war  California  and 
New  Mexico,  which  ho  hnd  been  unable  to  buy;  but  l>otL 
Houses  of  Congress  had  sanctioneil  his  conduct  without 
any  investigation.  It  was  certain  that  Polk  had  done  by 
indirect  and  devious  ways  what  Congress  alone  could 
rightfully  do;  but  both  Houses  of  Congress  had  given 
their  approval  Certainly  Polk's  assertion  that  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  were  at  war  was  not  tiue;  but  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  by  their  confirmation,  made  the  state- 
ment a  fact.  Certainly  Polk  had  treated  Congress  with 
an  insulting  want  of  respect,  and  certain  it  was  that  this 


Oommittec  on  Foreign  AfTiilrs,  of  tho  34(h  of  June,  1840:  "Essen- 
lally  and  linppUy  pacific  as  are  the  in^tilution*),  tlie  iDtercsts,  tlie  local 
ttuBtioD,  nnd  the  desires  of  Uiis  republican  Union,  its  development 
land  proHperily  will  never  bo  arreslfnl  or  disturbed  by  wurti  of  pasainn, 
oonqiieHt.  or  nflense.  *  *  •  With  great  regret,  and  not  tilt  long 
after  furtliorforbo.irance  was  imprnciicable,  the  constituted  aiilliorities 
of  Uitt  United  States  find  force  the  only  means  of  scll'-defonse  from 
long  continued,  unprovoked,  aggravated,  and  insufferable  injuries 
hiftiripid  by  a  sister  republic  and  neighbor  nation,  with  whom  our 
profyrrnr^  was  cl"Be  alliance,  and  nguin«I  whom  the  eword  is  drawn 
with  infinito  reluctance.'*  Reports  of  Comm.,  2tiUi  Congr.,  1st  Sess., 
Vol.  n.,  No.  752,  p.  S.  Six  montlis  later  the  same  lu^'crsoll  said; 
•*  Complaints  of  the  territorial  cooquests  from  Mexico  are  disarmed  of 
rppruuch  by  liie  undenialile  facts,  that  Mexico,  by  war,  constnuns  the 
United  Slates  to  lake  by  conquest  what,  ever  since  the  Mexican  inde- 
pendr<ncc.  every  American  administration  has  been  striving  to  get  by 
purchase.'* 
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cnmlnal  playing  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  «o«Iu 
inevitably  bear  hitter  fruit;  but  the  two  Houses  of  Con* 
gress  had  vied  with  each  other  in  putting  the  gag  into  their 
own  mouths,  and  in  lowering  tlipmselves  to  mere  tools  of 
tlie  Pi-etiident,  in  a  still  greater  degree  tLiin  he  Iitul 
required  of  them.  Certainly  Polk'a  message,  with  its 
disingenuous,  involved  half-truths,  and  its  intentional 
reservations,  was  an  unworthy  web  of  deceit;  but  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  under  no  compulsion  whatever,  and 
with  the  exercise  of  a  most  disgracefid  j^ressure  on  tlie 
minority,  had  set  the  seal  of  their  approbation  npon  it, 
The  war  was,  indeed,  originally  "  Polk's  war,"  but  Con- 
gress was  responsible  for  the  fact  tliat  the  Union  had  to 
carry  on  "  Polk's  war; "  and  if  tlje  true  and  the  official 
history  of  the  origin  of  the  war  were  so  related  to  each 
other  that,  as  Stepliens  maintained,  Polk  deserved  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  "mendacious,"*  tliea  the  siune  disgrace- 
ful word  was  branded  on  the  forehead  of  the  Congrea*, 
for  it  had  voluutai-ily  and  deliberately  pledged  itself  to 
the  truth  of  the  official  history  of  the  origin  of  the  war, 
had  repeated  tlie  lie,  and  formally  made  it  its  own.  It 
hardly  need  be  said  that  Polk  had  not,  as  Jackson  might 
perhaps  have  been  able  to  do  under  like  circumstances, 
hurried  Congress  along  with  himself  by  the  violence  of 
his  will  and  the  weight  of  his  pojmlarity;  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  Congress  repeatedly  showed  tlmt  it  was 
not  at  all  inclined  to  allow  Polk,  as  "  the  government,*'  to 
manage  and  rule  matters  according  to  his  high  pleasure. 


* "  Wby,  if  ft  m&D  were  nmbilloua  of  acquiring  a  reputation  fbr 
duplicity  ond  equivocation,  he  conld  not  select  a  betipr  example  In  all 
history  than  to  follow  in  the  Tiwlbtepei  of  our  Prp^idpnt.  H*  rtha 
speiikor)  did  not  know  any  l>etter  or  tnore  fitting  Appnllniioo  In  alter 
times  thou  Pulk  ilie  meodacioufi.*'  July  10,  1848.  Congr.  Globe,  SOtli 
Cougr^  lit  Seaa^  p.  013. 
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There  is,  tlierefore,  but  one  valid  explanation  of  tlie  con- 
duct of  Congress — that  it  was  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
President  with  regard  to  the  purpose  and  the  goal  to 
which  hie  crooked  policy  was  directed.  Does  a  further 
reproof  lie  in  this,  or  does  it  place  his  conduct  in  a  more 
&yorable  light! 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  Object  anb  thk  Pbobablb  Resitlts  of  the  Wae. 

The  BkirmiBh  of  tiie  25tli  of  April  bad.  indeed,  put  an 
end  to  the  long  war  of  words,  in  which  the  Mexicans  had 
contented  themselves  with  idle  protests  while  Taylor  first 
marched  and  then  entrenched  ]»imself.  The  latter  would 
have  been  well  pleased  if  Arista,  like  his  predecehsor,  had 
for  a  time  wage<l  war  only  with  the  pen,  but  he  had  had 
tSme  enough  to  prepare  for  him  a  hot  reception,  Tlie 
Mexicans,  indeed,  exulted  loudly  at  Taylor's  retrogmde 
movement  to  Point  Isabel,  and  were  even  alanned — if  we 
may  l)elieve  their  words — -lest  his  flight  shoiihl  l>e  so  rapid 
that  they  would  be  unable  to  overtake  him.  They  were 
soon  to  be  n^lieved  of  this  anxiety.  A  small  fort — after- 
wards  called  Fort  Brown  from  its  valiant  defender,  who 
lost  his  life  there — occupied  them  long  enongh  to  etmble 
Taylor  to  make  his  necessary  preparations  at  Point  Iwibel, 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  ready  he  drew  out  to  meet  them  in 
tlie  open  field.  Altlmugh  he  wtia  interior  in  numbers  and 
the  Mexicans  fought  bravely*  he,  nevertheless,  remained 
in  possession  of  the  field.  May  8tli,  at  Paht  Alto,  and  on 
die  next  day  won  a  dccieive  victory  at  Kefcaca  de  hi  Palma. 
While  the  ])artisans  of  tlie  adininistratlon  were  trying  to 
hide  tl»eir  foul  doings  under  cover  of  a  patriotic  fear 
that  his  army  was  in  danger  of  annihilation,  lu*  tran^ifcrr:'^ 


*  NoTcnhclesfl,  (»i(l<Jintr^  wns  jii«t|flc<!  in  sjiying  lator:  "Tlie  mii>oi- 
able  flpolri^'v  for  no  army  itierc  uiiiriliMll&d  uiitliT  tbo  Mexicun  flag  Iif^. 
yonil  t^e  Rio  Grande."    Spe«cbet»,  p.  357. 
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the  Uicater  of  war  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande 
Ou  the  18th  of  May,  ho  mode  his  entrance  into  Mata- 
tnoras. 

If  Douglas,  immediately  after  the  passnge  of  tlie  war 
bill,  could  venture  to  brand  as  traitorti  all  those  wlio  did 
not  go  blindly  with  the  administration,'  those  of  the  war 
pjirty  of  course  could  now  optin  their  mouths  doubly  wide 
in  jubilation  at  tlicse  brilliant  deeds  of  arms.  If  G  id- 
ding's  prediction  that  they  were  about  to  attack  a  hornet's 
nest  had  been  fulfilled  in  the  beginning,  the  coniplainta 
would  have  been  louder  and  more  general,  even  thongh, 
with  insigniiiejint  exceptions,  the  people  would  have  been 
in  favor  of  continuing  the  war  until  they  could  withdraw 
ii'om  it  with  military  honor  unst^iincd.  Now,  on  Lite  con- 
trary, the  masses  were  excited  by  bucccbb,  and  even  the 
dissatisfied  could  not  but  desire  this  success  to  be  as  great 
as  possible,  if  they  could  put  faith  in  the  President's  assu- 
rance that  his  only  aim  was  to  conquer  a  peace. 

To  humble  Mexico,  victories  in  the  struggle  l^etwecu 
the  two  main  armies  were,  of  course,  the  most  im]>ortant 
thing,  and,  to  this  extent,  it  was  on  these  tliat  the  admiu- 
istnUiun  also  laid  the  greatest  weight.  Apart  from  this, 
however,  the  adminibtration  was  by  no  means  especially 
eager  for  such  triumphs.  The  long  and  unrcfreshing  his- 
tory of  lU  wranglinga  with  tlie  victorious  genemls,  for 
which,  however,  tlie  latter  were  partly  to  blame,  shows 
that  it  M^as  not  at  all  its  aim  to  provide  the  peo])le  with  a 
number  of  I'ame-crowucd  chiefs.     Their  successes  could,  at 

*  "  Americtt  wnnts  no  frionds,  acknowletljjes  the  fitleUly  of  no  cili- 
«*n  who,  after  wnr  is  docIare<l.  condoniua  the  ju&ltce  of  her  cnnse,  or 
vynitmlhii^es  wilh  the  eaomy.  All  such  :U'e  traitors  in  iht'ir  hOHrls; 
and  would  to  God  thai  they  would  commit  stm\e  overt  act  for  which 
ihcy  could  be  dealt  witli  according  to  their  deserts."  Coogr.  Globe, 
Saib  Congr.,  1st  Sese.,  p.  815. 
17 
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the  most,  indirectly  bring  Polk  nearer  to  his  goal.  The 
most  direct,  and  hence  the  most  cfRcient,  instruments  fo** 
his  purposes  were  smnll  divisions  of  troops,  and  tlie  fleet 
at  tho  extreme  limits  of  the  theater  of  war. 

General  Kearney  was  charged  with  the  "conqnest"  of 
Santa  Fe,  which  lay  within  tlie  "declared"  bonndariea  of 
Texas,  and  of  all  Now  Mexico.  Ho  ^KJSseesed  himself  of 
the  territory  without  a  blow,  although  ho  had  to  trav- 
erse a  pass  which  might  have  been  easily  defended  against 
a  much  greater  force.  Tlie  Mexicans  abandoned  this  de- 
cisive position,  before  the  Americans  appeared  in  sight 
Tlje  general  public  in  tlie  United  States  attributed  thii 
great  and  bIo<»dle^s  success  to  the  military  genius  of  Kear- 
ney. JJenton,  liowever,  tells  us,i  that  it  is  to  be  ascribed 
tx)  a  certain  Jiimes  Mag<:>(!in,  who  won  over  the  Governor 
Armijo,*  and  overreached  the  aspiring  and  warlike  Lien- 
tonant  Archuktti,  by  representing  to  him,  that^  if  he  rc- 
linqninhed  the  eiistera  part  of  Kcw  Mexico  to  tlie  Ameri- 
cans, he  could  easily  make  himself  master  of  tlic  western 
part,  which  was  not  claimed  by  the  United  States.  Ben- 
ton was  in  a  position  to  be  well  acquainle^l  with  Uiis  game 
behind  the  scenes,  since  it  was  he  that  had  called  the  atten- 
tion of  Polk  and  Marcy  to  the  valuable  services  which 
Magoflln,  from  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  men  mid 
afiairs  in  Kew  Mexico,  would  be  able  to  render. 

This  peculiar  kind  of  conquest  bore  its  fruit  later  for 
the  United  States  in  a  bloody  uprising.  At  firHt,  however, 
everything  went  well.  Kearny  had  orders  to  see  to  it 
that  his  conquests  remained  in  tho  "safo  possession "  of 
the  United  States,  and  with  that  object  ho  was  to  establish 


« Thirty  Years  View,  II.,  pp.  C82-CS4. 

*  Itoulon  does  uut  direcily  say  Uiat  Annijo  tos  bribed,  but  aJ)o«« 
It  to  be  pretty  cJcarly  understood. 
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in    thein    temporary   civil    governments.*     The   General 
tltought  he  was  complj'ing  with   these  instrnctions  by  a 
proclamation  of  the  22ud  of  August,   in   which  he  aa- 
nounce<i   that  he   took   jwssession   of  nil   New   Mexico^ 
inchuling,  therefore,  the  ]>ortion  on  the  riglit  bank  of  tbo 
Kio  Gmnde,  ]>roclaime(l  as  traitors  all  those  who  hml  been 
in  anna  against  the  United  States   and  who  should  not 
now  immediately  return  to  their  homes,  and,  in  conclusion, 
released   all    the   inhaljitants  of  the   district   from    their 
allegiance  to  Mexico,  and  chiimed  "them  as  citizens  of  the 
United  Stales."'     One  thing  only  Kewny  forgot:  he  said 
nothing  fis  to  whence  he  deduced  hie  right  definitely  to  in- 
corj>omtc  with  the  Union  a  dibtrict  winch  his  outi  govern- 
tncnt  had  always  recognized  as  Mexican  teri'ltory,  and  to 
transform   ilcxicans  into  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
"Wlicn  the  House  of  Representatives  afterwards  sought  in- 
formation from   the  Pj*ehident  on  tliis  point,  the  hitter 
replied:  that  it  wixa  an  acknowledged  right  of  war  to  estab- 
lish provisional  governments  in  conqnored  territory;  con- 
sitlerations  of  cxjMMlifncy  of  the  most  urgent  nature  had 
required  the  exercise  of  this  right,  and  thus  far  only  had 
"the  General's  authority  extended.*     Tlie  "organic  law" 
■which  Keaniy  caused  to  be  elaborated  fur  New  Mexico  by 
eomu  of  his  subalterns,  and  which  was  almost  aa  long  as 
"tlie  Constitution  of  all  the  states  of  the  Union  together, 
<3id  not,  indeed,  meet  the  entire  approval  of  the  adminis- 
tration, which  even  directly  declared  that  such  sovereign 

'W.  L.  Marcy  to  Gnn.  Keiimy,  Juno  3,  IS40.  Exec.  Doc.,  80th 
<?onitr^  litl  Sw*a.,  Vttl.  VII.,  No.  00,  pp.  123,  134.  I  write  Iho  niiine  as 
X  find  it  In  ilieae  documeuU.  EUewhcre  U  U  gcuerally  wriitoa 
Journey. 

*  Uiiil.  pp.  no,  171.    See  also  J.  M.  Cults,  The  Conquest  of  Cali- 
tcrnia  and  New  Mexico,  pp.  4(Mfl. 

*  Mi-SLHupe  of  Ike  22ud  Dccembor,  1340.    8tatesiD.*s  Mua.,  III.,  pp 
'1M6.  1047 
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dispositions  exceeded  bis  authority  and  were  invasions  of 
tlie  domain  of  Congress.*  But  it  contented  itself  with 
pointing  out  the  fact  and  did  not  show  iteelf  at  all  dis- 
pl^'ased  at  tliis  excess  of  zeal.  Nor  had  it  any  grounds  for 
displeasure,  fur  the  misunderstanding  did  not  go  very  deep. 
Kearny  had  jierfectly  well  comprehended  the  sulit>lance  of 
liis  instructions,  lie  had  been,  perhaps,  a  little  indiscreet 
in  the  manner  of  their  execution,  but  that  was  of  slight 
consequence,  since  he  could  be  coolly  disavowed.  A  more 
soldier,  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  the  Constitutional 
relations  of  the  federal  authorities  to  each  other  were  in 
no  wise  altered  by  the  war,  and  that  the  war  must  bo 
carried  on  in  accordance,  not  only  with  international,  but 
also  constitutional,  law.  That  which  was  the  ultimate  object 
of  tlie  administmtion,  he  decreed  at  once,  for  the  country 
was  in  his  power  and  Mexico  could  put  no  obstacle  in  lus 
way.  It  a])]teared  to  him  that  tlie  ]K)sscssion  of  tlio 
country  woultl  he  best  secured  if  he  proclaimed  a  di'flnitfi 
incorporation  with  tlie  Union;  and  in  tlie  simplicity  of 
Lis  ignorance  of  constitutional  law,  he  actually  believed 
tlmt  tlie  inlmbitants  wei-o  absolutely  transformed  into  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  by  the  declunition  that  tlie  terri- 
tory was  not  to  be  restored.  Tlie  thought  that  he  vthm 
guilty  of  a  monstrous  usurpation  of  authority,  and  was 
compromising  the  President,  was  the  less  likely  to  occur> 
because  he  had  been  expressly  directed  to  continue  in  their 
places  all  public  officials  who  would  take  the  oath  of< 
tdiegiance  to  the  United  States.'     This  instruction  placed 

'  Gencrnl  W.  Scott,  Nov.  3,  18W,  to  IConrny:  "You  will  not,  liow- 
ever,  foruially  cleclaro  lUe  province  (Upper  Calirnrnlii)  »o  ite  unn«X«(t 
PrnuuDoni  iucorporiukm  of  Uie  lerriiorj'  miisi  OopoJiJ  on  Uie  govern- 
ropnl  of  ihe  tniletj  Sutea."  Exec.  Doc.,  30lU  Congr..  1st  Sc«*.,  VoL 
Vir,  No,  m.  p.  104. 

«  "II  wutilil  Iw  wiM)  ancl  prudeol  to  coniinue  in  tlielp  etmplnymRiii 
all  such  of  Iho  cxisiing  ofTlcors  aa  are  knuwn  to  he  f>ienJlj  lo  Uia 
t^nllf^il  St:ititf,.  iLtiLl  -n-ill  lako  the  oalli  of  allu^innco  to  lliMui-'* 
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in  a  very  pecxiliar  light  tlie  statement  of  the  me^isage  of 

the  22nd  of  December,  1846.  that  the  orders  lAsned  to  the 
commuudcrs  on  land  and  sea  had  Iwen  eololy  intended,  "to 
regulate  the  exercise  of  Uic  rights  of  a  helligereut,"  and 
had  gone  no  further.'  That  Kearny  hiid  nglitly  compre- 
hended tlie  wibhes  and  aims  of  the  admiui&tniiion  was 
clear  beyond  a  doubt  from  this  instruction,  even  though  it 
did  notespressl/claim  for  the  President  the  right  to  make 
citizens,  and  to  incorporate  the  confjnered  districts  with 
the  Union.^  From  its  own  standpoint,  it  was,  therefore, 
quite  natnral  that  tlie  executix'c  did  not  w'lthdraw  its  con- 
fidence from  him.  His  ultimate  and  real  destination  had 
from  the  beginning  been  California."  Tlnther,  accord- 
ingly, he  turned  his  steps,  aa  soon  as  he  regiirded  his  first 
"conquest"  as  snlKeiently  secured  by  his  copious,  rather 

*  "ThcsB  orders  and  instructions  were  given  to  regulate  the  exer- 
cUe  of  the  ritrlits  of  a  l>ellifierent.  «  •  •  This  was  all  ihe  iimliority 
whidi  could  be  delc|E:«teiJ  In  nur  niilUary  and  naval  coniniandera,  and 
it»  exercise  was  indispensable  to  tjio  secure  occupation  nnd  pObsotwioo 
of  territory  of  the  enemy  which  might  be  conquered.  The  regulations 
•uthorized  wpro  temporary,  and  dependent  on  the  rii^ht  acquired  by 
COD*iuesI.  They  were  authorized  as  belligerent  righla,  and  were  to  Iw 
carried  into  etlVoi  by  military  or  naval  otKcers.  Tliey  were  but  tho 
ameliorutioD  of  miuiini  law,  which  modern  civilization  requires,  and 
vero  due  ns  well  to  the  security  of  the  conquest,  as  to  the  inbabitontfl 
of  the  conquered  territory.*'     Statesm.'s  M;»n.,  III.,  p.  1047. 

■Kearny  could  not  be  blamed  for  so  interpreting  tho  following 
piiMge  from  Marcy's  instruction  of  the  3rd  of  June,  ab«ive  referred  to, 
and  for  ont  perceiving  at  all  it^  artfully  devised  ragueness  and  ambU 
guity :  "You  may  assure  the  peoi>le  of  those  provinces  that  it  is  the  wish 
and  design  of  the  Vnited  States  to  provide  for  them  a  free  government 
With  the  \east  possible  delay,  Mmilar  1o  that  which  exists  in  our  terrl* 
tories.  Tbey  will  then  he  called  on  to  exercise  the  rights  of  freemen 
in  electing  theit  own  representatives  to  the  territorial  le;;islature.*' 

• "  It  has  Iwcn  decided  by  the  President  lo  l>e  of  the  jcreritest  Im- 
port4uicc  in  the  pending  war  with  Itexico  to  take  the  earliest  [Hw^ea- 
ftion  of  Upi*er  Oilifornia-  An  expedition  with  that  view  is  hereby 
orderetl,  and  you  arc  designated  to  command  It." 
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tlian  exactly  happy,  legislative  activity.  On  the  6th  of 
October,  after  a  inarch  of  eleven  days,  he  sent  back  a  part 
of  his  force,  having  receive*.!  the  news  tliat  the  conquest  of 
California  had  long  since  been  accoinplibhed. 

Fi'cmont  had  begun  hostilities  on  the  11th  of  June  by 
capturing  a  pack-horse  intended  for  Castro.  A  few  days 
later,  the  American  settlers  to  the  north  of  the  bay  of  San 
Frnnciflco  rose  in  revolt,  under  the  leadership  of  S.  Mer- 
ritt  and  "W.  B.  Ide  and  seized  upon  tlie  town  of  Sonoma.' 
A  proclamation  of  Ide  on  the  18th  of  June,  declared  an 
alleged  thrt-at  of  the  gavonior  to  put  to  death  all  Ameri- 
cans, who  did  not  immediately  leave  tlie  count}*,  as  tlie  di- 
rect occasion  of  the  uprising,  tlie  present  object  of  which 
was  the  overthrow  of  the  government  and  of  military  des- 
potism.* "Whether  tlie  leaders  of  the  uprising  acted,  fivra 
the  beginning,  in  accordance  with  a  preconcerted  plan 
with  Fremont  does  not  appear  witli  certainty  from  my  au- 
tJiorities.  Fremont's  admirers  have  always  reprcscnied 
tlie  afiair  as  though  he  alone  had  done  everydiing.  This 
is  urujuestionably  a  mistake.  The  settlers  were  not 
merely  the  executive  arm  of  which  his  brain  and  will 
made  use,  but  tliey  acted,  at  least  in  j>art,  on  their  own  in- 
itiative, and  originally,  also,  under  leaders  fi-om  tlieir 
own  midst,  although  after  a  very  few  days,  they  chose  him 
for  their  head.  From  the  Valley  of  the  Sacramento, 
where  a  number  of  Americans  bad  gathered  about  him,  iio 


■ 
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>  According  to  ITilieU,  A  Tlislory  of  the  City  of  Snn  Fmnciscn,  pu 
103,011  the  Hdi  of  Jtine;  nccoriliDg  to  F.  Soulc.  J.  U,  Gibon  aail  J« 
Kistiol,  The  AonnU  of  San  Francisco,  p.  02,  nn  tho  LMh  of  June. 

"  Frpinont,  too,  iivcrretl,  Ihot,  next  to  conjiidorntlonu  of  prxsanal 
bAfoty,  it  un.M  this  wild  tlirctil  MjriunM  the  Aolllors  thnt  hnd  fnice<1  Uimia 
draw  the  swonl.  But.  aUhnu^'li  Ide's  manifesio  suys:  "threatened  by 
prorliiinntion,"  Ilittpll  }is»urc»  us:  "This  wur  n.  prcnl  tni^t.■Ilie  nn  th* 
part  of  Ido  ond  lils  friends.  The  govMiinr  of  CuHfornia  hiid  tfesucd  do 
•ucl)  procIamulioD.  nor  w&a  such  a  matter  tUougUt  of." 
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Lasteucd  to  tho  relief  of  Soiionia  tLrcatened  by  Ciistro. 
The  MexicHUB  were  repiilscd,  nnd  their  spoils  captured. 
Ou  the  4tli  of  July,  the  haudl'ul  of  j\inerie»ns,  hy  Fre- 
tnont^s  advice,  declared  Calilbruia  an  indopcndeut  Ilcpub- 
lie 

As  early  as  tlie  29th  of  June,  the  g^^vernor,  Pio  Pico, 
in  a  sharp  note  to  the  consul,  Larkin,  had  expressed  tlit: 
suspicion  that  the  United  Stales  were  at  the  bottom  of  tho 
business,  since  lie  (Larkin)  had  viewed  it  with  so  great  un- 
concern. Larkin  responded  that  Ite  liad  vainly  olfci'ed  the 
Mexican  government  his  good  olhces  as  consul,  and  he  un- 
ounditionally  denied  that  liisgiDvernmcnt  had  liad  anything 
to  do  with  tlie  aifair.  Tliiswas  tnie  to  the  extent  tliat  the 
conduct  of  FrLinont  and  of  the  party  of  the  Dear  Flag  had 
not  been  at  all  in  luirmony  with  tho  consurs  own 
wishes.^  Vot  the  how,  but  tlie  what,  liowevor,  was  the 
essential  thing,  and  this  withiu  two  days  ceased  to  be  a 
qnestion  of  opinion. 

News  of  tlie  skirmish  of  the  25th  of  April  between 
Tliomton's  dragoons  and  the  Mexicans,  readied  Commo- 
dore Sloat  at  Mazatlan,  on  the  7th  of  June,  by  a  courier, 
whom  a  3'onng  American  named  John  I'arrott  had  sent  t<: 
hiu\  from  Guadalnjam."    On  the  following  day,  before  the 


'  Id  ilic  Ipncr  !o  Buchanan,  alreodj  mpnUoned.  we  rend:    "The 

•Utlilon  rifing  of  Ilie  party  on  the  Saeramoulu  UDilor  (he  13enr  Flug, 
taking  Cflllforninns'  properly  !o  n  lurgc  ummiul.  iinil  olhor  acis,  roin- 
plelely  frufet rated  nil  bopee  I  bad  of  Ihe  fiiend>hip  of  tho  uaiives  to 
lujr  coujiirywcn,  iLnil  or  Geticrul  CoMiro.  Uiruugb  fcur  or  hi^  pco/do,  to 
come  into  the  Arrniigcmeiits  I  expected." 

•See  r*iri'nii'B  own  oecotwii  in  the  JVwp  Ti>rk  JlcmUJ,  March  4, 
1880.  According  to  tfluat'ti  report  to  Btincron,  of  tho  Uht  of  July,  It 
•ppejir:?,  liiareov<*r,  tlmt,  liefore  his  depnrturc  he  had  iilso  ler.rneil  of 
tlie  Imliteti  of  Fulo  Alto  and  lEceaca  de  lu  Palma,  luid  this  i4  ilio  more 
probable  Itecuiise  he  rel'f*r»  lu  tboin  in  Ids  priK-bmalion  of  the  7lli  of 
July,  and  il  ia  not  easy  to  see  when  nnd  bow  be  could  bdve  obtained 
fUnlicr  news  In  Hie  interim.  Exec.  Doc,  UOUi  Oongr.,  Isl  Sees.,  Vol, 
VIL,  No.  60,  pp.  2;:i!6,  201. 
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Mexican  autliorities  had  heard  of  this  uiomentoug  uu- 
counter,  the  commodore  weighed  uuclior  aud  stood  out  to 
sea.  Admiral  Seymour,  the  comuiaiider  of  the  English 
Bquadron,  followed  him  at  once.  During  the  night,  how- 
ever, Sloat  altered  bis  course  and  steered  for  tlie  coast  of 
California,  while  Seymour,  thinking  that  the  commodore 
was  btill  before  him,  held  on  towards  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  On  the  2d  of  July,  Sloat  arrived  before  Monte- 
rey, but  his  attitude  was  at  tirst  inofiensivo  and  friondly, 
Kot  till  the  6th  of  July,  on  the  receipt  of  the  news  of 
the  events  at  Sonoma,  did  he  let  the  ma^k  falL  On  the 
following  morning,  he  summoned  the  Mexican  comman- 
der to  enrrcndcr  the  place,  on  the  ground  that  Mexico  had 
begun  hostilities  against  the  United  States  and  the  two 
powers  were,  Uierefore,  in  fact,  at  war.  Tlie  commandant 
referred  him  to  Castro,  but  made  no  attempt  at  re^ist^ince 
when  Sloat  preparctl  to  employ  force.  TIjo  commodore 
then  sent  for  Fremont.  lie  was  greatly  as  well  as  un- 
pleasantly surprised  to  learn  that  tlie  latter  had  acted 
wholly  on  his  own  responsibility.*  Fie  began  to  f«ir  that 
he  bad  repejited  the  blunder  of  Captain  Jones.  lie  wa> 
the  less  able  or  incHneil  to  recede,  because  Captain  Mont- 
gomery had  in  the  meantime,  under  his  orders,  seized 
upon  the  places  on  the  Bay  of  California,  and  tlie  Ameri- 
can settlers  had  exclianged  the  Bear  Flag  for  the  stars  and 
stripes.  He  was  equally  disinclined  to  proceed  with 
energy,  until  he  had  assured  himself  that  he  had  not  ran 

Fremont  sftys  l>crore  the  Senate  conuuittoe.  wUb  regnrd  to  bb  lo- 
lerviow  with  ftloftj:  "He  «ppoAretl  uneasv  at  ibe  great  resiiotitlbiUly 
he  bnO  nssiiined.  lie  inforineii  me  ibnt  be  bad  applied  to  Lieuirnsat 
Gillespie,  whom  be  knew  lo  Im  ui  agent  of  the  Gorernmont.  for  )iU 
•uibority,  but  tliat  bo  bad  iloclined  to  givi*  ??•••!  infuMiiiHl 
bSm  Unit  I  Iiml  acted  aolely  on  my  own  .^^^ 

any  nutborhy  from  tbe  fwnrrnnicnt  to  ji]~.  ; '"C, 

30tb  Coogr^  IM  8es&,  Reixins,  No.  75,  p.  UL 
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hiiuBelf  into  a  blind  alley.  The  indeciBion  of  mind  into 
wIiicL  he  full  might,  however,  have  had  serious  consecjuen- 
ce6,  since  Custro  was  assenililjug  troops,  the  English  set- 
^  tiers  were  cooperating  with  the  natives  at  Santa  liarbara, 
with  a  view  to  Englatid's  posKcssing  herself  of  California, 
and  everj  moment  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Seymour  was  to 
he  expected,  since  he  would  necessarily  at  last  perceive 
that  he  was  on  a  wrong  trail.  Fortunately  for  tlie  Ameri- 
can cause,  Sloat  found  in  the  poor  state  of  his  health  a 
good  reason  for  withdrawing  from  his  ticklish  |>osition, 
and  for  relinquishing  t]»e  chief  command  to  the  more  reso- 
lute Commodore  Stockton.  *  Together  with  Fremont, 
however,  the  latter  in  a  few  weeks  completed  the  conquest 
of  the  country.  On  the  13th  of  August  he  entered  tlie 
capitalj  Los  Angeles,  and  announced  to  the  inhabitants 
that  the  Americiin  flng  now  waved  over  every  place  of  any 
consequence, 

Mexico's  powers  of  resistance  suffered  little  or  no  dimu- 
nition  by  the  loss  of  New  Mexico  and  California.  These 
oonque&ts,  were,  therefore,  of  no  signilicance,  if,  as  Marcy 
maintains,  the  only  object  of  the  United  States  was  the 
attainment  of  their  rights,*  understanding  the  wurd  in  its 

^  •  That,  for  the  time  being,  notliing  was  to  ho  feared  from  England,  at 
'*ll8>t,1iad  for  some  daygbrco  no  longer  doubiful.  Stockton  bud  ftrric^od 
Oa  Uie  tlitb  of  July,  but  bod  not  asMUUied  the  chief  command  until  the 
M,  find  Heymour  bad  nppeared  before  Monterey  by  the  ICtb.  If  be  hud 
renclied  the  bpot  at  the  same  time  with  Sloat,  the  latter  would  hardly 
hare  aummnnod  the  place  to  surrender,  and  if  be  bad  done  so,  Sej*. 
nour  would  pot  with  folded  anus  bare  allowed  1bin(^  to  take  their 
oourso.    An  ac^otnplibhed  fact,  however,  be  felt  he  roust  respect. 

»Exec.  Vw..,  30th  a)ngr..  Ist  8es»..  Vol.  VII.,  No.  60.  ik  15C.  A« 
Mrly  ii»  June  *2(tth  he  had  ordered  Colonel  J.  D.  RtevenAon  to  raifto  h 
regittient  of  volunteers  in  New  York,  to  be  sent  to  the  Pacific  Ocoun 
via  C'lipe  IJom.  "to  be  empluyed  in  prosecuting  hoslililies  to  some 
province  io  3Iexico,  probably  in  Upper  California.  •  »  •  coni^ 
pofted  oT  atiUable  persons — I  mean  of  good  habits— aa  far  as  practl- 
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ortliniirj  meaning.  In  tin?  higher  regions  of  politics, 
however,  it  is  often  nndorstood  in  quite  aiiuthor  sense.  In 
the  present  instance  the  re<»koning  iw\  as  follows:  Hifex- 
ico  u'Mntonlj  brouglit  on  the  war,  and  inut^t,  therefore,  in 
addition  to  the  claims  of  our  citizens,  aleo  pay  the  cosu 
of  the  ^var.  Now,  since  the  Uio  Gruiido  w^is  the  true 
boundary,  even  before  the  war,  Mexico  Ims  no  co»uit4*r 
claims,  and  money  it  is  impossible  for  Iier  to  procure;  she 
must,  therefore,  pay  with  the  only  valuable  she  has — land. 
Yancey  fully  concurred  with  the  Whigs  that  there  rutiat 
be  not  a  word  said  of  conquest;  but  he  declared,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  an  indemnity  in  land  must  be  nr- 
quired.'  When  it  should  come  to  the  fixation  of  this 
indemnity,  it  would  natundly  l)e  very  convenient  to  bt 
found  in  possession  of  what  it  was  intende*!  to  retain, 
which,  of  course,  was  notliing  more  or  less  than  what 
Slideli  was  to  have  bouglit  for  a  few  millions  when  adjust- 
ing the  boundaries.  What  it  ha<i  been  iiny)Ossiblc  to  buy 
was  conquered  in  order  to  have  it  c«ded  by  way  of  indem- 
nity at  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Bancroft  never  wearie-s 
of  impressing  this  one  precept  upon  Sloat,  Stotrkton,  ami 
Biddle:  See  to  it  that  as  soon  jis  practicjihle  Upper  Cali- 
fornia, at  least,  be  in  our  hands  in  order  that  we  may 
retain  it  if  ]>eace  is  concluded  upon  the  basis  of  the  ^i 


cable,  or  rnrtoua  pursuits,  and  snch  as  woald  be  likely  to  retnaln.  at 
Uie  end  or  llic  wor,  eilbcr  in  Oregon  or  in  nny  otlier  lorrUory  in  lh»l 
reg'toD  or  the  globe  wbicb  may  then  be  u  jirirt  oi' the  UDilod  Suites. 
•  •  •  The  condition  of  the  ac<'0|>iJUH'*j.  in  this  hhsq.  uinsi  tie  ^ 
tender  or»*»nice  during  the  war;  imd  it  must  be  explicitly  uuder- 
sIckkI  thill  they  muy  bo  discharged,  without  a  claiin  lor  returning 
lioni".  wlierever  Uiey  may  be  serving  ot  U}0  lemiiuuiioa  of  the  war, 
proviiiotl  it  Is  in  tlie  tlien  lerritorj-  of  ihe  United  States.*^  That  Us 
••royiiuenl"  of  colonists.  Congr.  Globe,  2001  Congr.,  Ibt  Seatt.,  App. 
p.  600. 

>  Congr  Globe.  20tb  Congr.,  Ut  Seas.,  p.  Ml 
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possidetis.^  He  migLt  have  spared  himself  the  trouhle, 
IJis  first  liint  had  been  fully  understood,  and  his  wishes 
were  fuliilled  before  these  instructions  reached  their  desti- 
nation. Sloat  acted  solely  up>n  the  instructions,  reforrt-d  to 
before,  of  tlie  24th  of  June,  1845,  and  yet  he  did  not  con- 
tent him!?elf  witli  taking  Monterey,  hut  did  exactly  what 
Kearny  did  in  New  Mexico.  In  his  ])roolamution  of  tho 
7tli  of  July  he  announced  to  the  iiduihitjints:  "  I  come 
as  their  best  friend,  as  henceforward  Culilbrnia  will  be  u 
portion  of  the  United  States,  *  *  ♦  and  the  same 
protection  will  be  extended  to  them  as  to  any  other  sUte 
in  the  Union."*  Stockton  followed  his  exampler  In  the 
latter's  proclamation  of  the  17th  of  Angustj  we  read; 
"The  Territory  of  California  now  belongs  to  the  United 
States,  and  will  be  governed,  as  soon  as  circumstances  will 
permit,  by  officers  and  laws  similar  to  those  by  which  the 


*  'June  8,  to  8loat:  •'You  will  bear  tn  mind  generally  lliat  llils 
country  desires  to  *]nJ  in  Californiii  a  friemi,  nnd  nnt  an  enemy;  lo  bo 
connoctod  with  it  by  near  ties;  to  hoU]  possession  of  it^nt  leust  during 
Uie  war;  and  lo  bold  tliat  pos»es»ioD,  if  possible,  willi  tlie  conscni  of 
its  inhnbiUntfi.'*  July  12th,  to  tho  same:  *'The  object  uf  tlie  United 
Siatert  \&t  under  Its  rights  as  u  belligerent  nation,  to  posseHs  itself  en- 
tirely of  Upper  California.  •  •  •  The  obje<t  of  tho  I'nitctl  Siiitoa 
has  reference  lo  uUiinute  peace  with  Mexico;  and  if  at  tliiit  peace  the 
ba*i»  of  th«i"(»/wwirfrf»«  shall  be  established,  the  govomnient  ex|»ect», 
through  your  force*,  lo  be  found  in  actual  possession  of  Upper  Cull- 
fonila.  •  •  ♦  After  you  shall  have  secured  Upper  California,  if 
your  force  is  suflicient,  >ou  will  take  possession  and  keep  the  harbors 
on  the  Gulf  of  California  us  far  down,  at  lenbt,  as  Guayui&s.  But  this 
Ia  not  10  interfere  with  the  pennunont  occupnlino  of  Upper  Culifor- 
fiift.**  Aug.  13,  lo  Hiddle,  Stockton,  or  "  the  seulor  oHiccr  in  cominaml 
of  the  United  States  naval  forces  in  the  Pacific  Occun:"  "You  will 
take  iunnodlate  possession  of  Upper  Callfornin,  especially  of  Ihe  three 
ports  of  San  Frantiw:o,  Munleiey.  snd  San  Diet;o.  so  thiit  if  the  treuly 
of  peace  shall  he  made  on  tho  basis  of  iho  utt  pottnidtAia^  it  niny  leave 
California  lo  the  United  Siatca."  Exec,  Doc,  UOib  Coogr.,  Ul  8e«^ 
Vol.  VII.,  No.  00,  pp.  237-2:jU. 

*  Exoc.  Doc.,  SOUi  Con^r.,  tst  Sess..  Vol.  VIX.,  No.  00,  p.  2(11. 
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other  territories  of  the  Unite*!  States  are  regulated  ftinl 
protected."'  The  President's  ju&tifieation  of  his  course 
in  tlie  message  of  the  22d  of  December,  had  also  refer- 
ence to  this,  and  what  \v:is  said  above  on  thiit  j>uint  tindd 
application  liere  as  well:  in  forms,  the  two  commodores 
had  erred  equally  with  Keurnj,  but,  like  him,  in  cssentiala 
they  had  fuliilled  tiie  wishes  and  the  expectations  of  the 
administration.  "  The  extension  of  our  boundaries  over 
New  Mexico  and  Upper  California  for  a  sum  of  not  more 
than  twenty  million  dollars,  is  to  be  regajtlod  as  the  aln^ 
qua  n-on  of  any  treaty,"  wrote  Buchanan  on  tlie  loth  of 
April,  1847,  to  his  comtnissioner  Trist;*  and  fjx>m  the 
very  first  hour  of  the  war  this  had  been  Polk*6  "  ultima- 
tum," since  the  desire  for  New  Mexico  and  California  wa« 
the  only  reason  and  the  only  purjiose  of  the  war, 

Tliis  was  the  object  witli  j'egard  to  which,  as  has  been 
already  remarlvcd,  not  only  tlie  majority  of  Congress,  but 
the  great  mass  of  tbe  people,  were  in  accord  with  tlie 
President.  And  that  this  was  his  object  was,  from  the 
very  lirst  moment,  as  clear  to  the  people  as  to  Kearny, 
Sloat.  and  Stockton,  because  in  rcalitj*,  as  Ingersoil  s^id, 
these  territories  hail  been  regarded  with  covetous  glances 
from  the  moment  when  Mexico  had  cejused  to  be  a  Spanish 
province.'  Tlierefore,  the  favondde  o]HM»rlunily  for  m'rpiir- 
ing  tliem  was  now  eagerly  embraced,  without  enquiring 
too  closely  just  how  this  opportunity  had  l>ee»  pivcurod. 


•  Ibid.,  Vol.  VIIT.  No.  on,  p.  46. 

*"I  mean  to  ebow  unanswerably  that  all  parllmi  in  tlte  United 
Statrs,  oil  uflminislrations  of  this  government,  since  Mexico  cea&»]  to 
bo  a  8pftrti**h  proviuce.  have  nnired  Id  tho  pnlicy  of  goiiin?  ffi 
hy  tuir  menus  precisely  those  tertilories  wbicb,  nnil  ouly  whii 
bna  now  constmiuoil  ua  to  tuko  by  forrc.  though  even  yd  we  luc  Uj 
poneiJ  to  ptiy  I'nr  ihom,  not  by  bluod  Tnert?ly,  but  by  uiont-y,  loojl 
Congr.  Globe.  SOth  Congr.,  3d  Sesa..  App.  p.  1^. 
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There  was,  indeed,  no  lack  of  those  who,  from  ethical 
reasons,  refused  to  hear  of  territorial  conquests,  and  a  fittll 
greater  number  was  opposed  to  further  ac*iaisitIon3  of 
territory  on  account  of  the  old  fear  that  the  system  of  a 
federal  republic  could  not  witli  safety  bo  indeliaitely  ex- 
tended. With  tliese  was  associated  a  third  group  of  the 
oppfisition,  with  whose  special  motives  we  bIiuU  hereafter 
become  acquainted.  A  large  majority  of  the  people,  how- 
ever, did  not  weigh  the  matter  so  nicely,  but  followed 
their  instinctive  feeling,  and  they  saw  in  the  accomplish- 
ment  of  Folk's  aims  the  ke^^stone  of  the  magniticent 
Cyclopean  structure,  whose  mighty  buttresses  Jefferson 
had  erected  by  the  purchase  of  the  Louisiana  territory. 

He  who  sees  in  tliis  nothing  more  tlian  a  manifestation 
of  tlie  unbridled,  brutal,  national  vanity  of  a  growing 
people,  which  unites  within  itself  all  degrees  of  civiliza- 
tion  down  to  scmi-barbariem,  is  utterly  lacking  in  compre- 
hension of  the  place  of  tlie  United  States  in  the  world's 
history;  and  without  this  comprehension,  it  becomes  from 
day  to  day  less  posnible  to  understand  that  which  is  dis- 
tinctive and  esgential  in  the  phase  of  development  on 
which  tlie  civilized  world  entered  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century. 

It  is  true  that  American  politicians  and  demagogues 
have  often  improperly  regarded  the  ** manifest  destiny'*  of 
tliQ  United  IStatea  aa  a  pack  liorse,  on  whose  broad  and 
strong  back  all  their  ambitions  plans  and  unscrupulous, 
cxn;r«rcrntcd  desires  iiiiirht  be  uneeremoniouslv  loaded,  and 
true  it  is,  also,  that  the  stump  speakers  enlarge  upon  this 
topic,  more  frequently  than  is  perhaps  absolutely  necessary, 
to  the  well  pleased,  and  already  convinced,  listening  masses, 
TJul  it  is  Cijualiy  certain  that  "our  manifest  destiny"  is 
neitlier  a  meaningless  nor  an  unjustitiahle  phrase,  Tlie 
claims  which  have  been  founded  and  maintained  on  tliis, 
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liiid  tlieir  historicnl  justificAtion  in  the  prond  conscioueneM 
tLat  the  United  States  could  be*t  solve  the  peculiar  prob- 
lems of  civilization,  appointed  for  America  in  tlie  world's 
economy.  The  previous  history  of  the  Union  afforded  tho 
most  incontestable  proofs  of  this,  and  in  wrestling  witli 
tlicsc  tasks  tlie  power  to  fulfill  thcin  Batisfactorily  was  con- 
tinually increasing.  The  lessons  of  expedience,  Icstionis 
IcaiTicd  in  success,  as  well  as  in  failures  and  mistakes,  wero 
not  disref^ai-ded  and  the  sentiment  of  responsibility  befon> 
tlte  tribunal  of  liistory  l>ecame  broader,  deeper  and  ratira 
distinct.  It  was,  therefore,  not  only  natural,  but  it  was  an 
historical  necessity,  tliat  with  the  growing  conscionsnesa 
and  tlie  progressive  activity  of  its  creative  powers,  the  re- 
public should  set  it&elf  broader  and  higher  tasks.  And, 
after  its  territory  had  once  been  extended  thus  far  to  the 
west,  it  was  a  proper,  nay  an  inevitable,  thought  that  it* 
banner  must  overshadow  the  entire  continent,  in  its  whole 
extent  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Only  in  that  case  could 
America  l»ecome  to  tlie  fullest  extent  the  connecting  link 
between  Europe  and  Asia;  that  is  to  tlie  extent  made  jk»8- 
siblo  by  modern  facilities  of  intercourse,  and  by  tho  Jiigh 
degree  of  state  association  peculiar  to  the  Union.  ^     In  the 

I  "  I  take  it  for  grnoted,  tliat  we  shall  gain  territory,  aofl  must  gain 
territory,  Xtotme  w©  8l»tit  the  g«te«  of  the  tetnple  of  Jumia.    We  mi 
Lave  it.    Kvory  connideration  of  national  policy  culls  upon  us  to  cecurel 
it    We  must  march  right  out  from  ocejin  to  ocean.    We  mu»l  fulfill 
what  the  American  poet  has  r»10  of  us,  Oum  one  end  of  \hU  cont'eder< 

acy  to  the  oUier, 

***TI)e  tiroQd  rnclllc  cli«fir>fl  ocir  itnad. 

Wu  hciir  the  wtrtc  Ailnutlc  roar.'  i 

"We  must  march  from  Texjw  straighi  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  b«| 
hoiiudfd  only  by  its  roaring  wave.  We  must  admit  no  other  jjovera- 
meui  to  any  partition  of  this  grpat  territory.  It  is  the  destiny  of  ihe 
white  rnce,  it  is  tho  d^'sliny  of  the  Anglo-Siixon  nw:©;  and,  if  they  fall 
to  perform  it,  they  will  nnt  rome  up  to  thiit  high  poetliou  which  Prot- 
Jdence.  in  hix  mighty  eovornmrnt,  has  iLbMi^ned  them."  William  D. 
Oilc8.  of  Mnryland.iii  tho  Houxe  of  Hcpresentatlves,  Feb.  U,  IW7. 
CoDi,'r.  Ulobe,  21>th  Con^.,  24  Bess.,  p.  3tf7. 
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itonh,  the  Union  territoiy,  indeed,  already  extended  from 
9ea  to  sea,  but  Oregon  was  too  far  removed  from  the  heart 
of  tlie  Union,  and  its  ojnst,  |>oor  in  harbors,  could  never 
give  the  United  States  the  dominating  position  on  tlio 
Pacific  Ocean  which  Douglas  had  pointed  out  as  the  kernel 
of  the  Oregon  question.  The  long  stretch  of  Upper  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  other  hand,  coverc*!  tlie  entire  center  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  soutli  of  tlie  Union,  and  the  Imrbor  of 
San  Francisco  was  Uie  main  key  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In 
the  hands  of  ^foxico.  however,  it  was  not  only  as  good  as 
lost  to  civilization,  but  it  also  lay  exjioped,  a  tempting 
prey,  to  all  tlie  naval  and  colonial  powers  of  the  world. 
Although  there  was  yet  no  suspicion  of  the  wonderful 
riches  of  every  kind  with  which  nature  had  endowed  this 
strip  of  coast,  yet  its  importance  for  the  world's  commerce 
was  not  rated  low.  Even  supposing  England's  assurances 
that  she  had  never  thotiglit  of  its  acquisition  by  purchase 
to  be  wholly  true,  yet  it  was,  at  least,  quite  possible,  that, 
sooner  or  later  her  cupidity  might  be  wakened.  K  Cali- 
fornia, however,  was  not  to  remain  in  tho  possession  of 
Mexico,  then  the  United  States  were  unquestionably  tho 
rightful  heirs.  Such  inheritances,  however,  are  easily  tost 
unless  possession  is  taken  of  them  at  tho  favorable  oppor* 
tunity,  and  in  that  case  force  must  often  take  the  place  of 
the  good  will  of  the  testator.  No  one  had  a  right  to  cast 
&  stone  at  those  who  regarded  all  wars  of  conquest  as  im- 
moral, and  who,  therefore,  passed  judgment  of  condemna- 
tion upon  this  war.  But  history  camiot  decide  such  ques- 
tions by  the  code  of  private  morals.  It  is  an  established 
law  of  historic  growth  that  decayed  or  decaying  peoples 
must  give  way  when  they  clasli  in  a  conflict  of  interests 
\dth  peoples  who  are  still  on  tlie  ascending  path  of  their 
historic  mission,  and  tliat  violence  must  often  be  the  ju<lgo 
to  decide  such  litigation  between  nations.     Might  docs  not 
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in  iteelf  make  right,  Init  in  the  relations  of  nntionB  and 
stiitoB  to  each  other,  it  lias,  in  innninenihle  iiistnneos,  been 
jiifitifiable  to  make  right  how  before  might.  In  wliulever 
way  the  ethics  of  ordlnarj  life  must  judge  eucli  o-usce,  his- 
tory must  try  them  in  the  light  of  their  results,  and  in  bo 
doing  must  allow  a  certain  validity  to  the  Uihoood  princi- 
ple that  the  end  sanctifieB  tlie  means.  Its  higlic»t  Jaw  is 
the  general  interest  of  civilizationj  and  in  the  fflorta  and 
tttrnggle«  of  nations  for  the  preservation  and  advancement 
of  gi-^neral  civilization,  force  not  only  in  tlic  defensive 
form,  but  also  in  the  offensive,  is  a  legitimate  factor.  The 
mnjoritj  of  the  American  people  thought  it  right  tlmt, 
after  all  other  nietliods  had  proved  unavailing,  tlie  Presi- 
dent should  seek  to  obUiin  by  force  what  the  *' manifest 
destiny"  of  the  Union  im]teratively  required,  and  tlds  al- 
leged "manifest  destiny"  of  the  Union  corresponded  in 
this  case  to  a  high  interest  of  civilization,  that  is  U*  say, 
to  an  interest  which  primarily,  yet  by  no  means  exclusively, 
regarded  the  United  States,  an  interest  in  which  Uie  eutiro 
civilized  world  Mas  essentially  coiicenie*!.  No  one  to-day 
am  have  the  front  to  deny  tliat  tlie  Mexican  war  was  as 
undoubtedly  a  war  of  conquest  as  the  war  of  revolution 
of  Louis  XIV.,  or  the  wars  of  Napoleon  I.,  but  history  can 
not  for  that  reason  declare  it  a  dark  page  in  tlie  annals  of 
tlie  Union.  If  it  must  bo  so  designated  at  all,  it  is  on 
other  grounds. 

It  is  chanictcristic  of  tlie  peo])lc,  that,  although  a  major- 
ity of  them  ap])roved  of  tlie  war  ami  of  its  objects,  and 
these  objects  were  obtained  after  a  long  series  of  glorious 
victories,  the  originator  of  the  war  was  yet  by  no  me^ns  a 
])opuhu*  man.  It  wjis,  indccil,  natiiiiU  tlmt  tlio  forms  of 
the  victorious  generals  should  be  more  brilliantly  promi- 
nent in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  but  we  cannot  but  bo  Atruck 
by  tlie  fact  that  Polk  went  out  of  office  so  quietly  and  that. 
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US  soon  as  be  had  retired  from  office,  and  liad  sank  ont  of 
eight,  his  form  in  tlic  popular  memory  was  diesolvcvl  into 
a  vagwe  mist,  ^o  reproach  falls  uj>on  the  people  for  this, 
however.  They  were  ready  to  believe  that  Mexico's  sina 
against  tlie  United  States  were  great  enotigh  to  justify  a 
war,  but  they  were  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  rule  which 
the  President  had  played  in  tlie  affair.  The  reasoning  of 
tlie  masses  in  such  cases  is  not  wont  to  go  rerj  deep,  nor 
do  they  enquire  very  anxiously,  wliether  and  how  far,  it  is 
Belf-consistent,  If  Polk''s  conduct  exposetl  him  to  just 
and  severe  censure,  the  next  question  to  suggest  itself  wiia, 
had  he  not  painted  Mexico  blacker  than  she  really  was; 
but  this  question  was  not  even  considered  by  n  large  part 
of  his  opponents.  The  account  against  Mexico  was,  with 
ont  further  qnestion,  accepted  as  con-ect,  just  as  he  had 
presented  it,  but  the  stniight-forward,  manly  feeling  of 
the  people  was  repelled  by  the  reticences,  perversions  of 
lact,  and  amlugnities,  in  which  the  Pi-esidcnt  had  moved 
from  tlie  beginning.  Even  when  the  speeches  of  the  op]X)- 
eition  which  ex]iosed  imiparingly  the  ugliness  and  tho 
nnworthincss  of  his  conduct,  were  disregarded,  simply  be- 
cause they  were  speeches  of  the  opixjsition,  people  felt 
inatincttvcly  the  truth.  The  letter  to  Kane  had  not  beca 
forgotten,  and  not  with  impunity  had  the  ]>olicy  of  tlie 
government  on  the  Oregon  question  been  so  tortuous,  dis- 
guised, and  sordid.  And  the  period  that  followed  did  not 
unprove  the  unrclVeshing  picture  ])rescntcd  by  the  debut 
of  the  administration,  for  all  these  affairs  were  continued 
and  brought  to  a  termination  in  the  same  spirit  in  which 
they  had  been  begun. 

TIjc  next  step  towards  a  definite  agreement  about  Ore- 
gon wjxs   taken  by  Englai.d,      England,  however,  in   the 
draft  of  a  convention  which   Pakenham    delivered  to  tho 
Secretary  of  State,  on  the  6th  of  June,  did  not,  as  Denton 
IS 
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woold  have  us  be1ieve,>  accept  tho  oficr  origlDally  made 
by  Polk  ami  rejerted  by  the  ambiiijsudor,  but  declun'd  her- 
self ready  to  be  batis^liL^d  with  what  had  previouely  been 
oflered  her,  that  is,  with  the  49th  dvgree  as  a  boundary, 
and  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia.  It  was  added  that, 
this  offer  had  been  resolved  upon  by  a  irmjority  of  only 
one  vote,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  American  ambnfi&ador, 
would  not  have  been  made,  if  the  new&  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  with  Mexico  had  arrived  at  the  time.*  However 
thia  miglit  be,  all  tlumght  of  a  direct  rejection  of  tJio 
proposition  was  al>*iolutely  excluded  by  the  Mexican  war. 
Polk  had  not  for  a  moment  doubted  that  it  must  Ihj 
accepted.  But  it  was  h&rd,  almost  impossibly,  for  htm  to 
acknowleilge  this  openly  and  frankly,  after  he  had  so  em- 
phatically diH^lorcd  tliat  he  had  made  his  pi*o]KJi>ition  only 
out  of  regard  for  his  predecessor.  Betiton  reticued  him 
firom  the  cmbarrnssment  of  this  dilemma,  and  opened  for 
the  President  the  door  of  €ftca]>e,  which  Buchanan  had 
already  pointed  out  in  the  dispatch  to  McLane  above 
referred  to.     He  advised  him  to  throw  the  r  "Ility 

upon  the  Senate,  by  asking  that  body's  iwlvii.-,  .....i  the 
announcement  that  ho  should  act  in  acoonlance  with  it, 
instead  of  laying  before  it  hia  own  decision  in  favor  of  an 
acceptance.  In  taking  this  course,  the  President  could 
apptnd  to  tlie  example  of  Washington.  But  that  thi« 
practice,  which  hai]  wholly  fullen  into  desuetude,  sliould 
be  sought  out  again  just  at  this  juncture,  made  the  Preni- 


»  Thirty  Ytnn'  View.  IT^  p.  flTTI. 

■"The question  In  the  (Enj^lish)  caMaet,  m  to  ofTtftoi:  ih«  fenu 
which  Mr.  rakcnhnm  Um  o0emU  Aod  wtiici)  h»v*  been  MxntOvd  to, 
was  UoclUod  by  t  mt^aritT  of  bQX  ofM  toccu  Mx.  Peel,  ih«  mlDi>t«r, 
ruling  In  Ihe  nQirailv^,  ilinn^h  Imi  Mqtti«ao(Ml  cui  fltwllne  a  mnjnritY 
Against  blm      llml   ihf  'n  et  wax 

c«l\eU.  Mr.  McLjine  U  ^  .i«  «X|ir«kf 

Mich  t«rm«  would  bar*  bMS  otiiend.*'    ^ttn'  Hie-,  UUL,  p.  341 
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dent's  purpose  as  evident  as  though  it  had  been  directlj 
expressed.  This  was  vexatious  enough,  but  what  made 
the  matter  still  worse  wwAy  that  the  President  in  so  doing 
wna  forced  to  put  himself  unconditionally  in  the  power  of 
thc'Wliigft.  Only  in  ease  tlic  latter  shouhl  prove  j^atriotic 
enough  wholly  to  disregard  their  }iurty  interests  and  to 
vote  for  tlie  convention,  could  the  re<j^uis[te  majority  be 
aecared.  Benton,  by  interviews  with  them  all,  assufed 
himself  "that  they  intended  to  act  for  their  country  and 
not  for  their  i)arty."  Polk,  however,  was  so  fearful  that 
they  would,  at  the  last  moment,  allow  him  to  fall  into  the 
pit  which  ho  had  himself  dug,  that,  on  the  night  before 
the  decision,  he  again  sent  for  Benton  in  order  to  assure 
himself  once  more  that  the  "Whigs  wonhl  all  be  at  their 
posts  and  would  support  the  convention.*  This  gave 
Polk  courage  on  the  following  dtiy,  the  10th,  of  June,  to 
send  the  English  pro]»osition  to  the  Senate  with  u  mesaago 
of  the  chnnicter  indicated,"  and  to  declare  at  the  same 
time  that  his  views  as  expressed  in  the  annual  message 
Iiad  undergone  no  change.  Benton*s  rewanl  was,  that  the 
organ  of  the  arhninistration  raked  him  over  the  coals  with- 
out mercy  for  his  exertions  in  bringing  about  the  settle- 
ment, for  Polk  kept  up  his  role  consistently  to  the  end. 
Ufi  could,  indeed,  now  do  so  without  fear,  for  on  the  12th 
of  June  the  Senate  declared  in  favor  of  tlio  convention  by 
a  vote  of  38  to  12. ■  On  the  loth  of  June,  the  conven- 
tion was  returned  to  him*  and  the  Oregon  question  was 
thereby  linally  disposed  of  even  to  the  aecomplishmeut  of 
the  last  formalities. 

From  the  time  when  Polk  had  given  the  question  a 

'Tlilrty  Tears*  Viow,  II.,  p.  075. 
•SialGsm.'ij  Man.,  III.,  pp.  1000,  um. 

•  Congr.  Glube.  20ih  Con^n-.,  1st  Se«8.,  Append.,  p.  1108. 

*  It  U  bIso  primed  In  full  iu  the  Deb.  of  Congr.,  XV.,  p.  C4U 
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critical  character,  it  Lad  often  been  asserted,  or  rather  in- 
sisted, that  it  could  and  should  be  settled  onlj  in  conjiinc* 
tion  Avith  other  questions  which  had  no  real  connection 
with  it.  Wcntworth,  of  Illinois,  had  opined  tliat  tlio  pro- 
position for  an  arbitration  ought  not  to  bo  entertained 
until  England  should  have  aholished  her  corn  laws.* 
Ilannegnn,  likewise,  jxiinted  out  that  an  attempt  was  be- 
ing made  to  render  the  west  more  yielding  by  the  rei»rc- 
scntation  that  it  might  now  0]K;n  England  as  a  market  for 
its  brendstufls.  This  he  thought  an  ahsurdlty,  since  Eng- 
land could  draw  her  corn  suiijtlics  from  the  Baltic  coun- 
tries, and,  njoroover,  deserved  no  compensation  for  open- 
ing her  harhors  to  foreign  grain,  for  she  was  forced  to  do 
this  hy  tlic  starving  populace;  and  lastly  it  would  be  ti'ca- 
Bonable  to  attempt  to  purchase  any  economic  advantages 
whatever  with  Union  territory.'  But  he,  too  gave 
credence  to  tlie  rumor  that  the  change  in  the  President's 
views,  announced  by  Haywood,  was  to  he  ascribed  to  the 
fact  that  the  news  which  had  arrived  by  the  hist  steamer 
offered  free  trade  in  exchange  for  a  settlement  witli  ix'gai-d 
to  Oregon,  According  to  these  rej>orts,  however,  ih©  al- 
tei*ation  of  the  revenue  laws  in  the  direction  of  free  trade 
was  to  be  mutual.  As  early  as  tlie  12th  of  Februnr}',  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commei'ce  had  nsscrted  with 
great  deiiniteness  that  the  governments  were  alwady 
united  on  the  40th  dcijrec  as  a  dividing  line,  but  that  tho 
treaty  was  to  be  ratified  only  after  the  United  Slates 
should  havo  reduced  their  tariff  on  Ciitish  wares — coal 
and  iron  excepted — to  a  inxvimum  of  twenty  i>cr  cent,, 
and  tlie  English  com  tariff  should  liavo  been  correspond- 
ingly lowered.' 

J  TbUl.,  p.  870. 

«  Deb.  or  CVn^T.  XVh  ?.  4!4. 

■  "  Leech,  Buch  •  treaty  wlU  be  ntlficil  by  the  Senate  by  a  YOts  of 
88  to  18.» 


^f  It  mhj,  therefore,  be  regarded  aa  induLitftble,  that 
rrnany  headti  were  busy  with  combinations  of  this  sort,* 
i^nd  it  is  at  least  not  improbable  that  in  infonnal  diecus- 
j^^ions  even  oflicial  personages  referred  to  tliem^  with  more 
^>T  less  emphasis.*  Tlie  insinuation  of  tlie  "Wlilgs  tliat 
;*lic  alteration  of  the  tariff  underlnkcn  by  the  ruling  party 
cx-as  to  l>e  refeired  more  or  less  to  an  unclean  bargain  with 
|3EIngIand,  was,  nevertheless,  wholly  without  foundation  in 
jfaLCt,  The  jwirty  eimjOy  remained  true  to  its  old  pro- 
l^^ramme,  and  Polk  had  already  in  his  annual  message  pro- 
|<:5laimed  in  a  way  not  to  be  misunderstood,  tliat,  whatever 
LUPcnnsylrania  might  have  been  able  to  find  in  the  Ivane 
rXetter,  he  in  tins  matter  stood  wholly  on  the  regular  party 
~yhUform. 

There  was  no  occasion  for  ap]>earing  so  astonished  and 

■«jntmged  now  that  the  victors  prepared  to  realize  their 

"X'ictory,  and,  in  reality,  nothing  else  had  ever  been  ex- 

^j>ected.     KeitJier   the   "Wliigs   nor   the  protcetionibt    mi- 

"Xiority  of  the  Democrats  had  any  essentially  new  argu- 

■aneiits  to  bring  forward.     The  long  and  animated  debates, 

therefore,  offer  us  nothing  of   special  interest,  however 

,    large  a  share  they  claimed  of  public  attention  at  tlie  time. 

^Bjk]>art  from  economic  considerations,  which  cannot  here 

^^e  discussed,  the  only  fact  of  consequence  is,  that  it  was 

only  by  the  utmost  exertions  that  the  orthodox  Democrats 

could  win  a  partial  victory,  and  the  personal  antltority  of 

Polk  and  tlie  unity  of  his  party  received  a  new  blow,  so 

that  from  a  ])o1itical  standpoint  it  might  be  regarded  as 

doubtful  whether  the  victory  had  not  cost  more  than  it 

«  NilW  Re?.,  LXIX..  p.  370. 

•Tlje  liu/mond  Enquirtr.  Trliich  trns  rtJll  to  be  regnrded  as  e 
qn.isi  ofllciul  sbeel.  read  ihe  Wlii^a  a  sharp  leclare  for  Iheir  obciinat* 
cWn^ing  to  the  tariff  of  1842.  "though  its  motlificalion  mayheemi 
oeolljr  calculated  to  produce  peace  wUb  oU  the  world."    Ibid^  p.  854 
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was  worth.  Although,  on  the  whole,  the  mnjoritj  were 
not  inferior  to  the  minority  in  the  debate,  and  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notably  deserved  the  loud 
applause  that  was  lavUhcd  upon  it  by  all  m'Iio  slim'ed  his 
views,  neverthelesij,  it  was  not  difficult  to  discover  in  the 
reasoning  in  support  of  the  Administration  weak  pointa 
which  could  be  used  with  telling  effect  by  skillful  hands. 
Tluis,  fur  exMinple,  it  was  somewhat  strange  to  hear  now 
tliat  an  abatement  of  the  tariff  wab  necessary  in  order  to 
effect  the  incrt-ase  in  revenue  receipts  re(|uired  to  meet 
the  cofet  of  tlie  war.*  It  might  be  time  that  low  duties 
would  yield  a  greater  return,  but  hitherto  it  had  always 
been  one  of  the  main  arguments  against  the  protective 
system  tJiat  it  gave  too  great  revenue  recciptB.  Yet  such 
inconsistencies  in  reasoning  were  too  couirnon  in  parlia- 
mentary contests  seriously  to  injure  the  party.  The  im- 
portant thing  was,  that  Polk,  in  unison  witli  a  great  j>art 
of  the  most  distlnguihbed  i>arty  leaders,  had  blown  hot  and 
cold  at  the  same  time  in  the  electoral  contest,  and  tJiat 
the  fanatically  protectionist  Pennsylvania,  which  had  been 
blinded  by  a  epccial  taritf  plntfonn,  was  indi.spensable  to 
tlie  jtarty.  Even  the  Charleftton  Mcrcuri/  declared  that  it 
was  only  a  richly  merited  punishment  for  this  dishonor- 
able equivocation,  that  the  members  of  the  party  were 
now  at  bitterest  feud  with  each  other,  and  that  no  propo- 
sition of  the  A<iministration  could  count  with  cerUinty 
npon  a  majority.*  So  much  higgling  and  so  much  cir^ 
cumspection  were  required  that  tinally  even  the  origina- 
tors of  the  ficlieme  admitted  with  tolenible  openucfii  tliat 
their  measure  was  a  sorry  production.*     Such  as  it  wsM« 


>  Deb.  of  Congr.  XV^  pp-  4«5.  435;  Congr.  Qlobe,  20tli  Coogr.,  l»l 
Sen.,  pp.  f>Ht),  (HK). 

•NilPs'Keg.  J.XX..  p.  MS. 

•  Wi»tlir<i])  9ui(l.  Sopl.  '^Z\\.  IBJO,  In  %  sprpch  boforc  Uie  Mnsanchiv 
setts  Stnio  convention  nf  Wliio«:     "Oeolleiiifju,  paily  )ium  ilorie  UiU 
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liowever,  they  could  not  carrj  it  ti!I  after  tlie  tliiimli-screw 
of  party  bad  been  given  tlie  last  turn.  Tlie  Senate 
had  instructed  the  Finance  Committee  to  prepare  certain 
changes  in  the  bill  to  meet  the  views  of  the  united  oj)iio- 
fiitiou.  The  committee  refused  to  comply,  on  the  ;j;rrjund 
that  tlie  required  changes  would  give  the  bill  an  alto- 
gether diiferent  character.  Tlie  opposition  replied  to  Una, 
that  no  committee  had  ever  yet  had  the  audacity  to  refuse 
to  execute  definite  instructions,  and  that  the  presumptu- 
ous willfulness  was  the  more  inexcusable  in  tliis  instance 
because  the  committee  admitted  by  its  silence  that  it  had 
not  even  attempted  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
Senate.  Ae,  however,  the  committee  was  right  in  stating 
that  the  execution  of  the  instructions  would  be  tinca- 
mount  to  a  rejection  of  the  bill,  the  Senate  yielded  to  its 
desire  and  relieved  it  from  further  consideration  of  the  al- 
terations. Tlie  friends  of  the  adminir*tration,  however, 
prevailed  by  a  niHJority  of  only  one,  and  when  it  came  to 
a  vote  on  the  motion  of  Jolmbon,  of  Maryland,  to  refer 
the  bill  to  the  committe  again  with  new  instructions,  the 
vole  of  the  Yice-President  even  was  required  for  its  rcjec- 


work.  The  splf-siyled  Democracy  of  iheoouniry  pled^'oj  Hself  lonjf 
ago  10  its  nrcnmplUhment.  and  hoa  now  laltilled  its  pledi^es,  in  spite 
of  all  pertHJnal  coiiviclions.  Wberw  was  thero  a  voko  ruisod  in  ftjll, 
cordial,  unenuivoc«I  approbation  of  this  new  tariff?  NuwUero  on 
thU  side  of  iho  AtUmtio.  Nowhere  within  the  wlde-sprend  limits  of 
oar  own  Republic.  \VUcn  Senators  were  rulIiHl  upon  to  explain  and 
defend  the  detuils  of  the  new  sytjtem.  they  ull  with  one  consent  hogan 
to  lunke  cxcusca,  or  vUq  stood  mute.  One  resigned,  riither  tlmn  vote 
for  it.  One  wo!*  gn/.otted  as  linving  alleinptiul  to  run  nwny,  rnlhor 
Uiun  vote  for  it.  Mr  ll«*ntuu  admitted  that  he  dared  not  look  at  what 
he  was  doing.  Mr.  Culhimn  even,  woa  undt^rHtocHl  as  having;  ex- 
pxes*od  lh«s  Htrougesl  mlsgiviogs  a^  lo  its  presc^ut  iwlicy.  The  casting 
TOle  WII9  e;ivcn  nl  one  stage  by  a  Vice  President,  and  at  another  by  on 
Instructed   Whig    •    •    •    who   both   ackauwIedi»LHl   their  pcrbonul 

Jud;;raent3  to  be  a^xinst  the  measure."    The  True  Whig  Sentiment  of 

iXobttOchUHetts,  p.  22. 
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tion.  Directly  upon  this  followed  tlie  decisive  vote  on 
the  third  reading,  and  nn^nin  the  vote  stood  27  ngiiinsl  27. 
The  Vice-President  liud  to  \ny  his  head  upon  tlie  political 
block  in  order  to  rescue  the  bill.* 

ThiB  ]>rodnced  in  Pennsylvania  the  feeling  that  a  ba43o 
insult  hud  been  added  to  the  injury,  by  the  fact  that,  affer 
tliey  had  been  lured  on  by  the  Kane  letter  and  by  the 
nomination  of  a  Pennsylvaniaa  for  Vice-President,  tliis 
Pennsylvanian  n-ns  chosen  as  the  man  to  give  the  decisive 
vote  ngrtinst  the  protective  system.  It  availotl  Dallas 
nothing  that  he  protested  that  he  had  voted  for  the  bill 
Kith  a  heavy  heart,  Itecause  tlie  InduBtrial  inten*sts  of  the 
country  miglit  and  should  hftve  been  mure  regarded.  Tliat 
the  names  of  Polk  and  Dallas  could  never  iignin  ap[)eJU' 
upon  a  Pennsylvania  election  banner  was  a  matter  of  course^ 
but  it  needed  not  greatly  tronblo  tlu?  Democrats.  If,  how- 
ever, the  eMiS}wration  of  Pemisylvania  should  be  great 
enough  to  place  her  on  the  Wliig  side  in  the  next  presiden- 
tial election,*  then  a  very  high  price  would  have  been  paid 
for  a  tariff  which  the  Democrats  themselves  regarded  fts,  at 
ht:&U  A  little  less  of  on  ctsI  than  its  predecessor. 

Tliest*  events  occurred  in  the  Senate  on  the  28th  of  Jnlj. 
CoTigrt.'s$  had  now  been  in  session  almost  eight  montlis  and 
the  entire  session  had  been  an  almost  nnintcrmpted  scries 
of  Agitations  and  imjiortant  events.  Xotv,  at  last,  it 
eecined  Uicy  might  liojie  that  the  short  time  before  the  ad- 
journment, would  |>:is3  in  001'  iHty,  But 
at  the  last  moment  ibo  rent  cl<.....w  ».^ r^<>.  themadvoa 


I 


*  Tba  AdminUtnilMt  party  had  Ibraeca,  ffcat  Cbaj  wooM  bimI 
•cms  opfcsliina  tfl  iba  Senate,  aaJ  Itai]  iherelbr*  d*U7«d  ili«  laito- 
dortlOD  of  Uie  tarllT  IriH  liU  Um  aTrirtl  oT  Uift  Seaaton  &om  Taxaa. 
Con^.  Glol«,  eoth  CcwEn-^  Itrt  8ea^  Apfwswt.  pL  tSO. 

''^Tlia  Atty  of  retrilHitioo  nasi  con*  wUh  liiw  nhaiinlnj  fanrn^' 
Ramwj,  af  Paaa^ylvnOa.  Jna*  Id,  t»ta    HAA^  p,  TU. 
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in  so  dnzzling  a  flush  that  Congress  and  the  people  started 
in  afiTright.  Before  the  short  sharp  thunder  clap  that  fol- 
lowed had  died  away,  Congress  udjourne<I  lor  four  months, 
but  even  the  dullest  nerves  felt  that  tliis  flnsli  and  this 
thunder  clap  announced  a  storm  of  frightful  violence. 

On  the  daj  (May  13)  on  wliich  Congress,  in  accordance 
with  tlie  dcclarntion  of  the  President,  recognized  tliat  tlio 
Unitt'd  States  **hy  the  act  of  Mexico*'  were  at  wiir  with 
UiQ  latter  country,  there  left  AVashington,  siinultjineoiisly 
with  the  direction  to  blockade  tlie  ho&tile  coasts,  the  fol- 
lowing laconic  order,  addressed  to  Commodore  Connor; 
"If  Siinta  Anna  endeavors  to  enter  the  Mexican  ports  you 
will  allow  him  to  pass  freely,  George  Bancroft."*  The 
affuir  became  known,  and  this  remarkahlo  amiability 
towards  the  exiled  dictator  was  connecte<l  with  the  no  less 
remarkable  confidence,  with  which  the  intimate  friends  of 
the  President  and  the  minister  had  maintained  fi*om  the 
outset  that  the  war  would  be  terminated  in  three  or  four 
months.  In  tlic  beginning  of  July,  the  administration 
thought  it  necessary  to  meet  these  rumors  and  speculations 
by  a  defiant  declaration  in  the  Da'ihj  Union,  With  an 
air  of  the  loftiest  mond  indignation  and  misnnderstofxl 
rirtue,  the  organ  of  the  White  House  gave  the  assurance 
tlmt  the  President  was  resolved  to  conduct  the  war  with 
tlie  utmost  energy  and  to  compel  Mexico  by  the  sword  to 
do  justice  to  the  United  Stiitcs,  and  that  lie  was  not  allied 
with  Santa  Anna  for  the  revolutionizing  of  Mexico  or- for 
any  other  object.  The  last  statement,  if  nnderstood  liter- 
ally, was  correct,  as  far  as  we  can  learn  from  the  published 
documents.  Polk  and  his  Cabinet  had,  at  nny  late,  made 
no  bargain  with  Santa  Anna,  and,  therefore,  tliey  hud  not 
the  slightest  right  tu  complain,  that,  from  tliQ  first  hour, 


>  Exec-  Doc,  80lU  Congr.,  1st  Boas.,  Vol.  VIII.,  Ko.  CO,  p.  774. 
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he  did  exactly  the  oppoeite  of  what  tliey  had  ho]>cd  and 
expected.  "Whether  the  matter  assuine<l  a  more  favorable 
nspect  for  thorn  from  tlie  fact  that  they  Imd  taken  a  step 
whidi  might  geriously  compromise  them,  and  draw  after  it 
the  most  imiwrtant  consequences,  not  on  tlie  strength  of  a 
deiinlte  compact,  but  on  the  vaguest  and  at  the  satne  time 
tlte  most  singular  assumptions  is  another  question.  This, 
however,  is  a  factor  of  minor  im[X)rtancc.  Tlje  c&sentia] 
fact  was  that  the  a^lministration  bad  wished  to  make  iibo 
of  Santa  Anna  in  order  to  Ikj  able  to  tenniimtc  the  war 
witiiifaetLirily  in  two  or  three  montlis.  As  lleiiton  said, 
"an  intrigue  was  laid  for  peace  before  tJie  war  was  de- 
clared! A!id  this  intrigue  was  even  a  iniri  of  the  scheme 
for  making  the  war.'** 

On  the  14th  of  J^muary,  Slidell  had  reported  that,  id 
the  opinion  of  many  vrell  informed  persons,  the  U])ri6tng 
of  Paredes  against  Ilerrera  had  been  mainly  instigated  by 
the  friends  of  SawUi  Anna.*  Commodore  Connor  liad  then 
Nrntton,  on  the  2d  of  March,  tlmt  a  new  revolution  was 
expected,  because,  with  the  exception  of  the  military,  all 
clasiies  of  the  jxipulation  were  o}ij>osod  to  Paredes  and  hia 
following,  ami  tluit  it  wiis  even  thought  ]>robuble  that  thcro 
would  bo  an  alliance  between  the  Federalists  and  the  pairty 
of  S:mbi  Anna  with  this  object.'  And  on  the  IStli  of 
March  Slidell  had  coidirmed  this  news  with  the  further 
announcement  that  Santa  Anna  ivas  to  he  invited  to  phico 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  ^'liberal  movement"  against  the 


I  He  itdda:  **Tt  ta  Impossible  to  eonoeire  of  on  aclmlnlstrsUoo  lOM 
wvliko,  or  more  intrii^uiag,  than  Uial  of  Mr.  Polk.  Tbcy  mere  znao 
of  pcftce,  with  objocu  10  l>c  nccounplisliod  by  me^nsof  war.  •  *  • 
Tbey  waoicU  a  small  wor.juM  l*T^ge  enough  to  rvqulro  a  tte»ljr  of 
poew."    Tliiriy  Yenre  View.  II..  p.  680. 

»  Exec.  Doc^  BOih  Ooagr^  Ut  Sew.,  Vol.  \U^  Ka  OO^  p.  SOi 

•  Eaoc.  Doc^  etc,  pL  122 
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goveniinent  of  the  usurper.*  On  these  reports  the  atimin- 
i&tnition  based  its  plan.  Paredea,  said  the  Pi'esidcnt,  in  hid 
second  annuiil  mespnge,  in  which  he  made  his  involuntary 
confession  of  sins,  had  obtained  jtossession  of  the  gt)vern- 
ment  by  means  whidi  made  itubsohitely  impossible  for  him 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  United  SUites.  Matters  cuuld 
have  been  mmlo  no  worse  in  this  regard  by  any  revolution, 
while  there  was  ground  for  liope  that  an  understjinding 
could  be  more  easily  reached  with  a  diflerent  government. 
The  fall  of  Paredes,  thei-eforc,  "became  an  object  of  much 
jm|>ort:mce  with  a  view  to  a  e]>eedy  seltleujent  of  our 
difficulties,  and  the  restoration  of  an  honorable  ]>cace," 
and  the  news  from  Mexico  made  it  probable  that  the 
return  of  the  cx-dictator  from  Havana — a  return  which 
could  hardly  have  been  ]>revcnted  —  would  further  the 
accomplishment  of  this  wish.  Tliere  had  been  the  less 
inclination  to  place  obstaclea  in  the  way  of  his  return, 
because  it  w;vs  reasonable  to  suppose  "  tliat  it  would  be  bis 
interest  to  tavor  jK-ace,"* 

With  tlio  exception  of  the  last  point,  on  which  unfor- 
tunately all  depended,  Polk's  anticipations  proved  correct. 
Parmles  fell  on  the  beginning  of  August,  on  the  8th  &inta 
AnoA  left  Havana, 3  and  on  the  lotli  he  reached  Vera 
Cruz,  and  in  a  short  time  lie  was  again  the  first  man  in 
Mejuco,  only  it  was  not  as  the  bead  of  the  peace  party. 

>  Ibhl.,  p.  C7. 

*  SiutcHni.'K  Jinn..  III.,  pp.  1032-1034. 

•"One  Ibing  conW  not  nx*niil  sujrgosiing  itsolF  to  the  Senate,  and 
that  wns  the  inquiry,  liow  It  h:i<l  biippencil  llmt  tn  ilic  monDis  of  Mny, 
Jone.  July,  nnd  August  Inst,  ^hen  Siintn  Adda  bad  the  oiilors.  wliicb 
liHt]  daubilebd  hv(f\\  conmiuntcotci)  to  biui,  ibnt  be  mi^bi  roiurn,  he 
never  Mailed  to  go  to  l\[exico  unlil  the  Piesidont  bad  nsked  them  in 
rSecret  iirsbiou,  nod  allcrwnids  in  publir,  to  givo  bini  t^o  millions  of 
tollnjB  Cor  ibiK  purpo&e."  Reveidy  Johnson,  Feb.  0,  lt<47.  Deb.  of 
Congr.,  X\Up.4D, 
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which  no  longer  existed^  but  as  head  of  the  party  of  war. 
Polk  and  his  advisers  were  so  far  from  dreaming  tliat  mat- 
ters miglit  take  tltis  turn,  tlmt — sliowing  themselves  ex- 
cellent reckoners  in  point  of  time — they  made  all  arrange- 
ments to  bring  the  little  affair  to  an  immediate  conclusion. 
On  the  27th  of  July,  word  was  sent  to  the  Mexican 
government  that  the  United  States  wore  prepared  to  enter 
upon  negotiations  for  a  pence,  and  on  the  4lh  of  August 
the  Senate  wiis  notified  of  this  step.  *^  The  chief  ditH- 
cnlty,"  said  the  President's  message,  "to  be  antic! pnteiJ  in 
the  negotiation  is  the  adjtistmcnt  of  tlie  boundary  be- 
tween the  ]>artie8  by  a  line  which  shall  at  once  be  Batisfao- 
tory  and  convenient  to  both,  and  sucIj  ns  ncitlier  will 
hereafter  be  inclined  to  disturb.  This  is  the  best  mode  of 
secnring  |>eii"ietual  peace  and  good  neighborhood  between 
tlie  two  republics.  Should  tlie  Mexican  government,  in 
order  to  accomplish  these  objects,  be  willing  to  cede  any 
portion  of  their  territory  to  the  United  States,  we  ought 
to  pay  them  a  fair  equivalent;  a  just  and  honorable  peace, 
and  not  conquest,  being  our  purj>o8e  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war."  Mexico's  financial  embarrassTnerUs  made  it 
quite  conceivable  that  a  portion  of  the  purcliase  money 
would  have  to  be  paid  in  advance  in  order  to  accomjijish 
the  object.  The  Senate  would,  therefore,  do  well  to  con- 
sider whether  it  was  not  advisable  that  Congress  should 
grant  a  sum  of  money  for  this  purpose,  and  at  tiie  sazno 
time  empower  the  President  to  pay  it  over  as  soon  as 
Mexico  should  have  ratified  the  treaty  of  peace,  even 
though  it  should  not  have  been  possible  to  lay  the  same 
before  die  Senate  for  acceptance.*  On  the  8th  of  August 
Polk  addressed  a  message  of  similar  import  to  both 
Houfies  of  Congress,  in  which  he  finally  asked  for  the 


«  Staleman'a  Man..  TT.,  pp.  1010,  1011 
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definite  fium  of  two  million  dollars  for  the  object  men- 
tioned. 

On  the  same  day,  McKay,  of  North  Carolina,  intro- 
duced in  the  Ilonse  a  hill  to  comply  with  the  "wish  of  tlio 
President  Carroll,  of  New  York,  remarked  that  it  seemed 
very  Btrunge,  after  bo  many  brilliant  victories,  to  vote  some 
millions  to  buy  a  peace,  when  tlie  exaction  of  the  Ameri- 
can claims  had  been  declaj'ed  one  of  the  most  essential 
grounds  of  tlio  war.  Such  Bubtlctiea,  however,  could  not 
Btoji  them  now.  On  motion  of  McKay,  it  was  resolved  to 
limit  the  debate  in  the  "Committee  of  the  Wiole"  to  two 
Lours,  and  to  allow  each  6j>€aker  only  ten  minutes.  TIiIh 
bill,  like  the  war  measure,  was  to  be  foixred  through 
Conirrcsa  with  violent  haste,  Tlie  time  was  dise^racefullv 
short  for  a  measure  of  this  importance,  but  it  was  long 
enough  to  allow  of  tlie  springing  of  a  mine  which  shook 
both  the  Union  and  slavery  to  their  very  foundations. 
Wliilc  declared  that  it  was  not  peace  but  land  that  was  to 
Im3  bought,  and  that  he  would  never  consent  to  the  grant- 
ing of  a  dollar  for  that  purpose,  unless  the  bill  slionld  in 
cxj^ress  terms  secure  the  land  to  bo  acquired,  against 
slavery.  "Winthrop  said  that  it  was  "soutliem  territory" 
that  tho  President  wislicd  to  buy,  of  whicli  there  was 
already  enough,  apart  from  the  fnct  that  new  territorial 
acquisitions  in  general  were  not  dcsii-ablc.  Tlie  House 
bad  listened  to  tho  two  speakers  with  attention  but  with- 
out special  excitement,  for,  tliongh  their  objections  touched 
no  jHiints  of  the  regular  party  programme,  they  still  came 
from  the  ranks  of  the  opposition.  These  objections,  how- 
crcr,  acquired  a  wholly  new  fiignificancc  when  tliey  were 
rejioated  by  a  member  of  tho  ruling  party  and  an  nnsus- 
pectetl  friend  of  tlie  administration.  "Wilinot,  of  Pcnn- 
Bylvania,  a  Democrat  who  had  worked  zealously  for  tlie 
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annexation  of  Texas*  cx]>rufe&fd  his  regret  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  not  explained  his  ohjects  with  less  rescn^e,  hut 
nevertheless  he  was  in  favor  of  the  voting  of  the  two  mil- 
lions, because  he  regarded  the  purchase  of  a  strip  of  land, 
on  the  Pacitic  coast  together  wUh  Sxn  Francisco  as  very 
desirable;  to  one  thing  only  ho  declared  lie  never  could 
give  his  assent — the  introduction  of  slavery  into  a  region) 
wliich  now  under  Mexican  rule  was  free,  and  he,  Uieroforti, 
moved  as  a  proviso  to  McKay's  bill,  that  slavery  nhoukl 
be  forever  prohibited  in  all  the  territories  to  be  acquired 
from  Mexieo."     Adams  thouglit  it  suiKM'iluous  to  sny  any-| 
thing  on  the  subject  becauf^  slavery  did  not  exist  in  Cali- 
furnia   and,   therefore,   could   never   bo   introduced    there 
except  by  «m  express  provision  in  the  treaty  with  Mexico. 
This  would  unquestionably  have  been  the  law,  but  none| 
the  lesi(  it  became  immediately  clear  that  AVllmot's  motion 
was  not  necosHiirily  supei'fluous,     A  representative  of  fti 
free  state,  Wick,  of  Iowa,  moved  to  insert  in  the  proviso,! 
"north  of  3G°  30'  north  latitude,"  that  is,  to  extend  the 
line  of  the   Missouri  Comj>romise  to   the  Pacific.     The 
motion  was,  however,  rejected  by  u  vote  of  81)  to  54,  and 
A7il mot's  proviso  ])afised  by  a  vote  of  83  to  04, 

So  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  liad  the  contest  originated, 
and  so  quickly  had  it  been  decided,  thuc  for  the  moment 
neither  the  victors  nor  the  vanquished,  even  remotely, 
appreciated  its  sif^niticanco.  Immediately  after  the  ]^aa- 
sago  of  the  war-bill,  Giddings  had  dinrgcd  tlic  soutli  with 
having  instigated  tlie  war  in  onler  to  win  new  territorlea 
for  slavery,  and  he  had  at  the  same  timo  jiredicted  tltat 
the  St^uth  itself  wotdd  most  vigorously  oppose  these  con- 
quests, if  it  should  prove  that  they  were  to  bo  closed  to 

•  "I  huh|)'>p(*h1  it  with  my  wlmlo  influpnce  and  suongih."    Ooogr. 
Qlole.  2ihh  Congr..  Zntl  SeM..  Appenil..  p.  819^ 
«  Ibid.,  2Uih  Congr.,  1st  Se&a^  p.  1217. 
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elavery.*  It  was  this  that  had  moved  Calhoun  to  place 
himself  on  the  "NVliIg  side  in  the  war  question,  and  to  tight 
more  nrdcntiv,  persistontly,  and  anxiously  than  tlicy  for 
tlic  proservation  of  peace.  Tim  Paul  of  the  evangel  of 
Blaverj  had  been  no  more  lislcnod  to  than  if  he  Jiad  been 
the  iiiudt  unknown  and  insigniiiejint  tyro  njion  the  ]>olit- 
ical  stage.  The  south  had  citlier  not  underotuod  or  had 
not  wished  to  undei-stand  his  unuttered  warulngs,  and  had 
not  been  able  to  read  anything  in  his  gloomy  glances,  and 
in  the  deep,  anxious  folds  of  c;iro  in  his  foruhead.  But 
now,  as  soon  as  the  words  "territorial  acquisitions"  wero 
pronounced,  the  south  was  answered  not  only  from  the 
mouth  of  its  old  opponents  but  from  the  midst  of  its 
devotc<l  northern  friends^  with  the  loud  declaration:  not 
a  foot-breadth  of  the  territory  to  be  acquired  shall  be  shad- 
owed by  the  dark  banner  of  the  "peculiar  institution." 

Could  it  be  that  the  slavocratit  instinct  of  the  gentle- 
men from  the  south  had  grown  so  dull  over  niglit,  that 
they  even  now  failed  to  jw^rceivo  what  fatal  consequences 
the  war  of  coufpicst  tlircntoned  to  tlie  slaveliohliug  int-cr- 
est?  They  could  oidy  thank  an  accident  of  the  most  singu- 
lar character  that  tlic  Wiluiot  proviso  had  not  already  be- 
come a  law,  withont  even  allowing  them  an  opjvortunity 
to  Combat  it.  The  unseasonable  loquacity  of  JoJm  Davia 
prevented  the  bill  of  the  House  from  coming  to  a  voto  in 
the  Scnato.  Although  he  was  repeatedly  reminded  that 
there  Wits  not  n  moment  to  spare,  and  although  he  repeat- 
edly promised  to  end  in  good  season,  ho  spoke  right  on 
till  he  was  interrupted  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  by  the 

»  speeches,  pp.  104,  200. 

•.lucob  Biinkcihufi",  of  Ohio,  the  ronl  origlaator  of  the  proviso, 
was  likewise  u  Democrat,  but  had  Wilmnt  niako  Uie  molion  becauBO 
Ibfl  Ijittpr  was  more  closely  connected  with  tlio  admmisiruLicm  had 
with  the  South.     Cl'^  Waah.  Udiod,  Jan.  20.  184d. 
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announcement  that  tlio  IIonGe  bad  adjourned  sine  dieA 
A  Senator  from  Massudiiieotts  had  litcnilly  talked  the 
Wilmot  proviso  to  death  by  a  most  Bensible  speech  in  ita 
favor.  On  him  -wci-c  now  poui*ctl  out  all  the  viala  of 
wrath,  not  of  the  friends  of  the  proviso,  but  of  the  Admin- 
istration,* They  were  thinking  only  of  the  two  millions, 
or  at  least  they  acted  as  if  they  were  thinking  only  of 
tlie&c.  It  may  be  that  Polk  was  so  sure  of  the  success  of 
his  peace  intrigno  if  he  only  could  get  tlie  money,  and  so 
completely  taken  np  with  the  thought  of  the  cotnpletion 
of  the  great  purchase  for  wliich  he  had  worked  bo  long 
with  such  cunning,  unserupulousness,  and  tenacity,  thftt 
ho  was  for  the  moment  inacccs&ihlc  to  other  consider- 
ations. But  even  if  wc  assume  that  the  President  and  a 
section  of  tlie  south  would  havo  l>ecn  less  annoyed  at  be- 
ing compelled  to  Uikc  the  golden  key  to  the  good  will  of 
Santa  Anna  and  his  associates  with  tho  cliain  of  the  ])ro- 
viso  attached,  than  they  would  Lave  been  at  not  securing 
it  at  all,  there  can  be  uo  doubt  that  the  south  would  not 


4 


»  Congr.  Olobo.  SOlli  Cftng^'.,  Ist  8o9S.,  p.  1220. 

*  Wilmot  Btiiil  ia  llic  lluuse,  Kvb.  8,  1S47:  "Sir,  tlio  ft-icnds  of  litis 
idtninislrutidu.  of  whom  I  um  ono,  did  Dot  tbeu  charge  u|>ou  me^ 
dill  nut  lUron*  llto  uholc  bviidcn  iri><m  mc,  nor  npoii  llio&o  ulio  acted 
Willi  mo,  of  lia\  In.n  by  llic  uilrotlitclion  «ml  suppurl  of  Uml  proviso  at 
an  uminiply  period  of  l!ie  qucMion,  dcfcntwl  a  monsurc  cspi»c|.tUy 
necessary  for  Uio  cslublibbmout  of  pt'Jice  behvcon  tlii»  country  nnd 
Mexico.  Tho  '  Union,*  bir,  llio  wholo  DenioniiUc  proiia  in  tlic  land, 
charged  this  upon  tite  uni»:irli;!niontnry  conduct  of  a  Scnntor  IVom 
MiLHsachusotB.  ile  wns  ch.'ir;;cd  with  linvin^  dcfoiitcd  \U\n  gr«ftt 
Dicitsuro.  by  tltc  Admi^tlntlion  jiress,  and  llio  *Org:ui '  uf  tlia  Adminis> 
trntion,  showing  ihiit  tho  Admlnlslintlon  and  iho  Preftidout  wero  oo- 
tirely  willinji;  to  accept  of  (hisuppropriaiion  under  the  r«tfUicUuuft  im- 
posed by  Ihe  proviso  wliich  1  otlered. 

"Vce!  no  annlhcinu8  were  fiiliitiantcd  ngnlnst  me  1  hen.  I  was  not 
then  denouncwl  :i8  «n  iiho1itionit*i  by  Uie  correspoutlentB  of  ihe  t'Ai'««, 
as  I  huvo  been  titDce,  und  from  wldch  chnrgo  1  ialcnU  to  vindicate  mf* 
•elf."    Ibid.,  2(Hb  Coogr^  2d  Sess.,  p.  SS3. 
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lave  Bubniitted  to  the  condition  of  the  proviso  without  re- 
iiiii>tancef  even  if  hud  at  this  time  obtained  the  force  of 
law.  The  history  of  the  succeeding  years  offers  the  most 
decisive  pruof  ofthe  correctness  of  this  statement.  If  we 
look  npon  it  as  certiiin,  as  was  then  believed,  that  the 
striking  out  of  the  proviso  moved  by  Lewis,  of  Alabama, 
would  have  been  rejected,  and  tliat  the  bill  of  tlie  House 
would  have  been  passed  unaltered  by  tlie  Senate,*  Davis' 
long  speech  was  certainly  a  ridiculuus  folly  as  well  as  a 
grave  mistake.  But  none  the  less  is  it  absunl  to  make 
him  responsible,  as  lias  often  boon  done,  for  the  frightful 
ilisscnsions  of  the  next  four  j'cars.  Certainly  tlic  south 
would  have  had  a  much  more  dltticnlt  position  to  main- 
tain, if  the  AViimot  proviso  had  become  a  law,  but  under 
no  circumstances  could  the  question  involved  in  it  become 
tt  mere  secondary  aj)pendiige  to  another  question,  to  be  de- 
termined, almost  without  debate,  by  a  vote  suddenly 
brought  on,  more  or  less  to  the  surprise  of  both  parties. 
After  the  country  had  once  been  plunged  into  war,  peace 
could  not  be  conclude*:!  before  the  attainment  of  tlie  prize 
for  which  alone  the  sword  had  been  drawn.  Even  had  the 
originators  of  the  war  now  consented  to  this,  public 
oj»iiiion  would  have  made  it  sim])ly  impossible.  The  peo- 
ple had  never  felt  thnt  the  claims  or  tlie  refusal  to  receive 
Slidell  touched  the  honor  or  the  interests  of  the  country  so 
neai'ly  as  to  noeoflsitate  a  war,  they  had  never  believed 
tlint  Taylor's  advance  to  the  Hio  Grande  and  his  provoca- 
tory  measures  were  recjuired  for  the  pi'otection  of  Texas; 
but  now  that  blood  had  flowed,  that  victory  upon  victory 
had  been  won,  and  millions  hud  been  cxjjended,  they 
rightly  regarded  it  as  absurd  to  recall  the  army  without 

*  n.  Wilson  considers  Ihis  view  entirely  erroneous.    Hist  of  the 
and  Full  of  Stave  Power  In  America,  II.,  p.  17. 
ID 
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any  coinpensHtioii,  and  with  Chrifiiiau,  quixotic  sentimen- 
tality and  imsflfi^liness,  to  restore  what  they  had  held 
since  the  first  months  of  the  war.  But  if  slavery  waa  eac- 
cludetl  from  the  newly  acquired  territories,  and  in  sncli  m 
way  as  to  establish  as  a  principle  for  the  future  the  cxcln- 
sion  of  slavery  from  all  teiTitories  to  bo  acqijire<l,  tlio  bal- 
ance of  the  slave  states  in  the  Union  was  irrecoverably 
lost,  and  the  beginning  of  the  enil  o^  shivery  hud  thereby 
arrived.  The  Wilinot  proviso  wa^  thus  a  quciitiou  of  life 
and  death  for  the  slavocracy,  and  from  tlioir  whole  previ- 
0U8  history  it  was  as  clear  that  they  would  not  allow  it  to 
l)e  decided  against  them  without  war  to  the  knil'e,  aa  It 
was  certain  tliut  the  war  had  made  impossible  the  indefi- 
nite postjwnement  of  the  decision.  Tlie  struggle  had  now 
to  go  on  until  in  one  way  or  another  it  led  to  a  final  decis- 
ion between  the  two  opposing  principles  of  freedom  and 
slavery.  Every  suspension  of  hostilities  could  be  only  a 
self-deception,  throwing  a  temporary  cover  over  the  lire 
which  glowed  with  redoubled  intensity  lK»neath. 

On  the  24:th  of  February,  1847,  Calhoun  said  in  the 
Senate:  "Every  Senator  knows  that  I  was  opposed  to 
the  war;  but  none  knows  but  myself  the  depth  of  tliat 
opposition.  *  ♦  *  On  the  passage  of  the  act  recog- 
nizing the  war  I  said  to  many  of  my  friends  that  a  deed 
had  been  done  from  wliich  the  country  would  not  be  able 
to  recover  for  a  long  time,  if  ever;  and  added,  it  Ima 
dropped  a  curtxiin  between  the  present  and  the  future^ 
which  to  me  is  impenetrable;  and  for  the  first  time  fiino© 
I  have  been  in  public  life,  I  am  unable  to  see  the  future. 
I  also  added  that  it  had  dosed  the  first  volume  of  our  politi- 
cal liistory  under  the  Constitution  and  opened  the  second, 
and  that  no  mortal  could  tell  what  would  bo  written  in 
it."* 

»  Calhoim'H  Wo^k^  IV.,  p.  871. 
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OHAPTEK  XI. 
The  Sii:ssioN  of  titk  "Tukkk  Million  Bill,"  aot)  tub 

"WlLUOT  PRo\aso. 


Wlien  Congress  again  assembled  on  the  7th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1846,  the  sitnation  at  the  theatre  of  war  was  in  the 
highest  degree  satisfnctor}'.  Monterej,  the  aipit4il  of 
Nnevo  I^on  Iiad  caipitulated  on  the  24th  of  Sejitcinher, 
and  Taylor  had  conchided  an  armiBtice  of  eiglit  weeks. 
More  than  half  the  Mexican  territory  had  been  conquered.* 
In  Bpite  of  tills,  the  President's  message  was  by  no  means 
supported  by  the  proud,  victorions  contidence  that,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  this  magnificent  result  would  wTeath 
his  forehead  with  a  garland  of  laurel.  It  began  by  tax- 
ing with  high  treaiion  tlie  opposition,  who  pronounced  the 
war  "unjust  and  unnecessary."  The  word  itself  was,  to 
be  sure,  not  pronounced,  but  a  portion  of  the  delinition 
which  the  constitution  gives  of  this  the  gravest  of  all 
political  crimes,  was  introduce*!  in  quotation  marks,  and 
applied  to  the  opposition.'     Iltid  it  been  true,  as  the  mes- 

I  •  •  •  "Atxrat  two-tliirds  of  the  eotiro  territory  of  the  Mexican 
r«]>ubUu,  and  about  one-tentli  of  iu  population."  Diz,  SpeecUes^  L, 
p.  in-i. 

•"  \  m<^re  Affocttial  menns  could  not  have  been  devised  to  encour- 
age the  enemy  and  proiroLi  ilic  war  Lhnn  io  advocnLe  and  adhere  to 
Ihcir  CAUae,  and  thus  give  ibein  *  aid  and  comfurL'  ^ 

"  II  is  a  Kource  of  njUlon/il  pride  and  exuliniion  that  the  greni  Iwdf 
of  OUT  people  have  thrown  no  such  oltstacIeB  in  the  way  of  the  govern- 
ment In  proAeruting  the  war  &ucce«)afu11y,  but  have  sliown  thein-«>elvea 
emiaetitly  pMlrlolic.  und  ready  lo  vWKl'u'ate  their  couiitrv'a  liooor  and 
lhlerr?jil«  ul  any  aacHftce."     Stateman'a  Man.,  MI.,  pp.  1617,  1618. 
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sage  asserted,  that  but  fe^w  Imd  cherished  those  "erroneona 
views,"  the  President  would  surely  never  have  bo  lowered 
his  own  dignity,  and  the  dignity  of  his  office,  as  to  aim 
tliis  Becret  stab  at  his  opponents  like  a  political  bravo 
from  behind  a  concealing  mantle.  Uad  he  had  no  re- 
proaches to  meet  either  from  his  own  conscience  or  from 
the  peojtle,  he  would  have  spared  himself  the  pains  of 
recounting  at  endless  length  the  entire  history  of  the  ne- 
gotiations with  Mexico,  llis  guilty  conscience  proved  a 
poor  counselor.  The  very  fact  that  the  head  of  a  nation 
thinks  it  necessary  to  hiy  before  the  peoitle  a  plea  of  some 
eight  hundred  closely  printed  lines,  in  order  to  demon- 
strate that  a  victoriously  conducted  war  was  purely  a 
defensive  war  forced  upon  the  country,  is  in  and  of  it^clf^ 
almost  sulKeiont  proof  of  the  contniry,  Ijy  this  course 
Polk  simply  provided  Ida  o]>poncnts  with  a  whole  arsenal 
of  sharp  weapons,  since,  after  having  once  made  the  blun- 
der of  assuming  a  defensive  attitude,  he  naturally  full  into 
the  further  mistake  of  trying  to  prove  too  mucli.  It 
would  have  been  for  his  interest  to  leave  the  origiu  of  Uie 


Tli«  Vnion  made  on  altempl  lo  orgnnizo  systpmnticully  moml  ter- 
roriaia  iliniuizboui  the  country.  As  Pulk  ooUhcr  hiul  itio  mucli  !M>ir- 
rosiJt'tl.  uor  iliOHgltl  it  iHcoiisisient  wiUi  Xha  iliijtiiiy  of  liia  olUce  to 
Ailnpt  such  n  tone  of  cIcMiiagogisin,  wo  hnre  uo  grounds  for  assuming 
tlitil  the  propotiilinn  of  his  orgnu  woa  niiule  -wiUiout  liis  knowltnlge 
anil  uj^rtiiiisi  liia  will.  The  Union  writes  Dec. 20,  ItHO:  "A  war  reg- 
ister. Timely  [troposiiion.  K  hns  boon  sti<j:'^cbic*d  thnt  the  cause  of 
liie  wnr  mi»y  be  promotoil  hy  the  op<»irnig  nf  u  war  rrglsier  in  everjf 
ciiy,  town,  iinO  villngc.  for  iho  pui  pfwe  ol*  preservinir  nn  nuilit^oUc 
r*»coi(i  of  llie  Toryism  wliich  may  be  tlisplnyetl  Ity  i»tlivi(!ii-»N  ilttrlng 
the  continunnce  of  ihc  picscnl  wiir.    In  tlii^  I'v  to 

record   ilio  naniea  of  fiiich  persons  as  innku  <  :n 

pleading  Ihc  cnuse  of  the  enemy,  and  oppwe  the  wur  into  wLiiih  tho 
people  and  (lie  govoinmoat  of  iho  VniieU  Siuics  litt%e  Uten  rotcvi]  bj 
Mexicau  ui;;^re«blon,  UikuIi,  utid  jobbery.  Besides  the  namca  of  tlia 
iDdivldtJuls  who  pronounce  agnlntft  the  jii5tioe  of  our  <-iin9.o,  mch  utoi- 
limeoii*  OA  ore  partlculai'ly  odious  ^^bouIJ  bo  plowed  ou  the  rogUler." 
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war  Its  far  as  possible  nndiscufiscd^  treating  it  as  a  ques- 
t.iun  which  ntiw  hud  only  tlieoreliwil  interest. 

Perlmps  the  President  and  iiis  ministers  would  have 
perceived  this  if  they  had  not  been  standing  helplesd  and 
anxious  before  tlie  jiroblem,  how  the  game  was  to  be 
bro»glit  to  its  conclusion.  They  liad  conquci*ed  more 
than  tliey  intended  to  retain,  and  it  was  ccrt^iin  that  Mex- 
ico could  never  recover  tlie  prey  from  them  by  furce. 
But  tlieir  "peace  intrigue"  Imd  failed.  TVliethcr  Polk 
was  right  or  wrong  in  nitributing  the  responsibility  for 
this  to  Congress, »  mattered  not.  On  the  31st  of  August 
the  Mexican  government  had  declined  to  enter  upon  the 
projxjscd  negotiations  for  peace,  and  Imd  referred  l*oIk  to 
the  Congress  wliieli  would  jisscmbJe  at  the  heginiiiug  of 
December.  That  this  body  would  show  itself  more  pusil- 
lanimous and  less  proud  than  the  government,  and  would 
have  the  courage  to  act  in  o])position  to  public  o]>inion 
and  the  wishes  of  the  military,  was,  to  say  tlje  Icjist,  not 
very  probable.  The  party  of  tlie  moderates  was  so  weak 
that  it  was  obliired  to  act  with  the  utmost  caution,  and 
even  this  party  declared  a  peace  on  snch  conditions  as  the 
victor  wouhl  now  offer,  to  be  irreconcilable  with  the  honor 
of  the  nation.*  Tliey  could  Iiardly  be  expected  to  alter 
their  0]>inion  on  hearing  the  conditions;  for  although 
Polk*s  message  gave  the  assurance  that  conquest  vctisi  not 
the  object  of  the  war,  it  proclaimed  that  tlie  United  Stjites 
must  require  ample  indemnity,  not  only  tor  the  old  claims, 

I  •  •  •  ••  It  Is  mticli  to  be  regreUed  llial  it  (Ihe  two  million  bill) 
did  not  become  a  law.'*  5tuic«iiinn'H  Mnn.,  III.,  p.  1(UJ0.  Uentno 
utys:  "SiiUlaAnna  •  •  •  exijcctetl  tliia  iiumey,  nnd  wus  ready 
to  irent  on  the  ussuranco  of  receiving  it."  Deb.  of  Cougr.,  XVI.,  p. 
40.  uoto. 

•  See  Cwo  arliclos  from  Moxicim  journaU,  in  wblcli  the  sluiidpoints 
of  the  two  poj'ticd  arc  Ehaiply  dollncd.  Uix,  Speeches,  I,,  pp.  17:^ 
170. 
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but  also  for  the  costa  of  the  war.  Polk,  it  is  true,  had  not 
yet  lost  his  faith  in  the  "almighty  dollar/'  He  thought 
it  would  still  be  well  to  wait  and  see  if  the  allowing  Santa 
Anna  to  return  had  not  been  a  good  &troke  of  policy,  and 
he  nrgod  Congress  to  U6e  dispatch  in  granting  the  sum 
requested  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  session,  as  the  rea. 
fiona  for  the  request  still  subsisted  unchanged.  Just  be- 
fore this,  however,  events  had  taken  place  behind  the 
scenes  whicli  made  it  very  clear  tliat  he  was  now  by  no 
means*  so  sure  of  the  affair  as  he  would  fain  have  had  it 
believed.  The  victories  and  the  conquests  hurried  him, 
his  party  and  the  country,  deeper  and  deeper  into  a 
labyrinth  of  emban-assments  and  dangers. 

A  dispatch  of  Marcy  to  Taylor,  of  the  13th  of  October, 
not  only  expressed  dissatisfaction  at  the  favomble  terms 
of  capitulation  widch  the  genenil  had  gi-auted  to  the  gar- 
rison of  Monterey,  hut  also  diiia])proved  of  the  armistice 
he  had  concluded.  Taylor'^  rejKirt  of  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember had  said  that  his  decision  had  been  partly  deter- 
mined by  the  reflection  that  tlie  change  of  government  in 
Mexico  had  opened  a  prospect  of  peace.  On  tliis  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  remarked  sharply  and  curtly  that  at  all 
events  the  present  rulers  had  as  yet  done  nothing  that 
justified  tliis  exjKctation.  Taylor  replied  sharply;  "What- 
ever may  be  tlie  actual  views  or  disposition  of  the  Mexi- 
can rulers  or  of  General  Santa  Anna,  it  is  not  nnkno^vn 
to  the  governtnent  tliat  I  had  the  very  best  reason  for 
believing  the  statement  of  Genend  Ampudia  to  be  true,"* 
We  might  honestly  wonder  at  being  blamed  for  thinking 
probable  what  the  President  has  regarded  as  so  certain 
that  he  had  made  it  one  of  the  essential  hy])otheses  on 
which  he  based  his  policy.     In  a  policy  which  is  a  Terit- 


I  Exec.  Dpc.,  8001  Congr.,  1st  Beaa.,  Vol.  VII..  No.  GO.  p.  80a 
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able  mosaic  i>f  intrigues,  and  wliicli  makes  u  pence  in- 
trigne  the  basis  of  an  offensive  war,  it  is  very  easy  to 
reach  a  point  where  inconsistency  is  the  only  consitftency 
left,  in  word,  and  perhaps  also  in  deed. 

Wlien,  Continued  Marcy's  dispatch,  the  government's 
offer  to  enter  upon  peace  negotiations  was  referred  to  the 
Mexican  Congress,  "it  was  deemed  by  the  government 
here  liiglily  imj)ortant  that  the  war  in  the  mean  time  shonld 
he  proftccuteil  with  the  utmost  vigor  to  tlie  lmuI  liiat  they 
[tlie  present  rulers  of  Mexiaj]  might  be  made  sensible  of 
the  evils  of  its  continuence  and  thereby  become  more  in- 
clined to  bring  it  to  a  speedy  close."*  This  view  might 
be  quite  cor]*ect,  but  there  was  no  justice  in  blaming  Tay- 
lor for  the  armistice,  for  not  only  had  he  at  the  time  been 
entirely  ignonint  of  tlie  refusal  of  tlie  !N[exican  govern- 
ment,* hut  tlje  President  and  the  Cabinet,  immediately 
ai\cr  the  departure  of  the  dispatch  of  the  13th  of  October, 
lliat  is  to  say,  several  weeks  before  the  assembling  of  the 
Mexican  Congress,  had  also  atlopted  his  view,  that  hence- 
forth operation&  should  be  mainly  confined  to  the  preser- 
vation of  what 'had  been  won. 

After  the  capture  <tf  Matamonis,  and  before  definite  plans 
had  been  adopted  for  further  operations  Taylor,  had  com- 
plained that  more  troops  (volunteers)  had  been  sent  to  him 
than  he  could  employ,  or  support,  without  impairing  his 
efibctiveness  in  the  field.  Now,  he  replied  to  Marcy's  pro- 
posal of  the  22nd  of  September,  to  move  Bimultaneously 
ogninBt  San  Luis  Potosi  and  Tampico,  tliat  his  force  would 
not  suffice  even  for  one  of  the  two  expeditions,  and  he  ad- 
vised the  "adoption   of  a  defensive  line,  in  view  of  the 


» Ibid.,  p.  865. 

'Tbodisjiatcb  !a  which  Marcy  commuDlcated  this  news  to  him  was 
written  two  days  before  Uio  capUulaiion  of  Monterey,  and  did  notr 
Uierel'urc»  reach  him  till  soiue  week:i  after  that  evRot 
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difficulties  and  expense  attending  a  movement  into  the 
heart  of  the  country,  and  particularly  in  view  of  the  un- 
6Clt]e<I  and  revolutionary  character  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
mcnt."!  TViis  report  crossed  n  dispatcli  of  MiircyV,  of 
tliu  22nd  of  Octol>er,  in  which  lie  rct'nlle<l  the  iustruclionB 
ot  the  22nd  of  September,  becanse  tlie  change  of  govern* 
xnent  in  Mexico  made  it  necessary  to  aljandon  the  hope, 
previously  cherished,  that  tlie  northern  provinces  could  be 
detached,  or  that  they  would  at  least  remain  neutral.  And 
it  therefore  appeared  dangerous  to  reraovo  still  further  from 
the  base  of  operations  with  so  small  an  army.  Tjij'lor  vrna 
to  confine  hinifeclf  to  securing  his  position  at  Monterey, 
and  to  preventing,  by  bis  demonstrations,  tlie  Mexican 
ti"oopB  from  being  transferred  to  another  part  of  tlie 
theater  of  war.  He  was,  however,  to  detiich  4,000  men 
to  take  Vera  Cruz  in  cc»njunction  with  the  fleet;  but 
the  adminiifti'ation  would  give  up  oven  this  if  bo  thought 
it  would  endanger  his  safety. 

The  next  di&pntch  from  Marcy  to  Taylor,  of  which  wo 
have  any  knowledge,  is  dated  the  25th  of  November. 
Tlie  scene  has  again  completely  changed.  .  In  the  course 
of  two  months  the  weather  vane  of  tlie  administration  luu 
turned  to  every  point  of  tJie  compass.  At  the  beginning 
of  November  Marcy  had  declined  the  volunteer  regiments 
offered  to  him.  Now,  since  the  initructions  of  the  22nd 
of  October  had  been  in  view,  the  possibility  that  Taylor 
would  bo  unable  to  spare  tlte  troops  required  for  the  cxpe- 
dition  against  Vera  Cruz,  and  Ins  answer  hail  not  yet  arri- 
ved,^  it  is  clear  that  tlie  determination  to  limit,  or  even 
wholly  to  Bnspend,  offenfiive  operations,  had  only  become 
firmer  in  the  interim.     Wlien  Benton  arrived  at  Woslung- 

iOct.  15Ui.    IIjUIhP.  353. 

»  His  ilUpatcb  of  Iho  ITith  of  October  did  not  reach  Waahiu^uu  tut 
Ui»  201  li  <if  Nnvcniber. 
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iuuy  sauie  time  befi^re  tbe  beginning  of  the  session  of 
Congress,  tlie  President  astonished  him  with  the  news, 
that  he  should  henceforth  employ  against  Mexico  the  pol- 
icy of  "masterly  inactivity"  which  Calhoun  had  recom- 
mended in  tlie  Oregon  question.  Fonr  pages  of  the 
draught  of  a  message,  which  he  gave  the  Senator  for 
perusal,  were  devoted  to  tlie  sup]K)rt  of  tins  proposition, 
that  they  ought  now  to  rest  content  with  guarding  the  ac- 
qulsitions  already  made,  until  Mexico  should  have  hecome 
ripe  for  a  peace.  Benton  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
President  that  tliis  was  a  most  unhappy  thought,  since  the 
genius  of  the  American  people  required  energetic  action, 
and  the  Spaniards  had  proved  against  the  Moors  that  no 
people  on  the  glol)e  could  eqnal  them  in  tenacity  and  en- 
durance. Tlie  ministers,  however,  clung  to  their  plan  and 
could  not  be  made  to  see  their  error,  when  Benton,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  President,  demonstrated  its  heinonsness 
to  them  in  a  cabinet  council.  But  they  were  finally 
forced  to  yield,  as  Polk  would  not  let  his  mind  be  changed 
again.  One  concession  only  was  made  to  Marcy's  vanity, 
instead  of  the  ten  volunteer  regiments,  which  Benton  had 
declared  necessary,  the  President  rcquested  only  nine.* 
The  messacre  represented  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  tlie 
war  was  to  be  vigorously  continued,  and  the  people  would 
have  prol'ably  thouglit  it  a  silly  invention  and  calnmny,  if 
they  had  been  told  what  the  document  originally  cont;iii»e<l. 
Culhoun,  however,  who  had  known  it,  but  who  had  not 
been  informed  of  the  change,  opposed  long  and  obstinately 
tlie  idea  of  a  "defensive  line."  Tlie  half  pitying,  half 
C4-intemptuous  jests  at  his  blind,  impracticable  idealism,  in 
wliich  the  Democrats  so  fi*ee]y  indulged  on  this  account, 
would  have  perhaps  been  more  sparingly  dealt  out  to  him 

•  Benton.  Tlilrty  Ye&r«  View,  II..  pp.  603,  6JHL 
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had  it  been  dpcnmed  that  they  should  properly  have  aUa 
borne  tlie  address  of  the  President  and  cabincr. 

Tliosc  now  doeistons  were  attended  with  very  ninplcnsimt 
consequcncres  for  Polk  as  party  leader,  howt-vcr  certain 
it  was,  that,  from  the  nnhiased  standjioint  of  the  facts, 
they  deserved  the  preference  over  the  singnlar  plan  of 
conducting  on  the  defensive  the  second  phase  of  an 
offensive  war.  Winlield  Scott,  who,  as  an  older  major 
general,  was  Taylor's  superior  in  the  military  hiemrchj, 
had  repeatedly  requested  to  be  allowed  to  repair  to  the 
theater  of  war  in  order  to  take  the  chief  command  of  the 
main  army  in  the  field  against  Mexico.  Since  there  was 
no  question  of  his  capacity,  the  President's  refusal  M'aa 
explained  by  the  fact  that  Scott  had  bren  mentionexl  as  a 
possible  "Whig  candidate  at  the  next  Presidential  election. 
Now  (on  the  iSth  of  November)  he  received  orders  to  t*ko 
command  of  the  expedition  apiinst  Vera  Cruz  to  which 
the  leading  part  would  henceforth  full,  since  from  tliat 
place  a  march  upon  the  enemj-'s  ca]>ital  was  planned.  On 
the  25th  of  November,  he  notified  Taylor  tJiat  he  must 
take  from  him,  "most  of  the  gallant  officers  and  men,  reg- 
ulars and  volunteers.""  Now  as  the  public  after  the 
victories  of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and  Monterey 
regarded  Taylor  as  a  general  of  the  first  rank,  it  saw  an 
undesen'od  sliirht  in  thns  entrustinj;  to  another  the  com- 
pletion  of  the  work  which  he  had  so  gloriously  begun. 
It,  tlierefore,  attributed  this  step  to  party  interests,  einca 
Taylor  was  now  6p(»ken  of  as  the  next  j>rC5.idcn!lal  candi- 
date of  the  Whigs  much  more  loudly  and  in  wider  circles 
than  Scott  had  been  before.^  Public  opinion  wm  proba- 
bly not  in  error,  but  the  reckoning  of  the  administration 


«  Exec.  D<K'...  SOtli  Congr.,  Isl  Sess^  Vol.  VXl.,  No.  CO,  p.  873^ 
•  Cong.  Globe.  20ih  Congr.,  End  Seas.,  p.  523.  and  Ibid..  30Ui  OmsT, 
1st  Sq^.,  p.  114. 
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might  easilj  prove  false.  Such  "unfairness"  had  in  the 
past  often  recommended  its  object  to  popular  favor  more 
effectually  than  the  most  glowing  eulogies  of  friends. 
And  it  was,  furthermore,  very  qneetionahlo  whether  the 
party  interests  would  be  served  by  offering  a  second  gen- 
eral of  the  opposition  an  opportunity  to  cover  himeclf 
with  glory,  for  the  lauixils  whieh  Taylor  had  won  could 
surely  not  be  tahen  from  him. 

Unquestionably  it  was  not  merely  well  grounded  mili- 
tary considerationg,  but  also  largely  motives  of  this  char- 
ACter  that  determined  the  President,  on  the  29th  of  Decem- 
ber, to  recommend  Congress  to  Ri>]ioint  a  "General"  above 
all  "Major  Generals"  fur  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  to 
give  him  supreme  command  over  all  the  forces  in  the 
field. 1  It  was  generally  understood  that  Benton  Wiie  in- 
tended for  this  ]i]ucc.  Ilis  rpialitlcations  for  it  consisted 
in  tlie  military  knowledge  he  luid  acquired  in  youth  as  a 
Militia  otHcrr,  his  nominatiim  as  fii*st  lieutenant  in  the 
army  in  the  second  war  against  England  which,  however, 
Kas  ende<l  before  he  reached  the  Canadian  boundary,  his 
exjierienee  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  and  a  plan  of  tlio  war  which  he  had  now  drawn  up. 
This  might  sutHce  to  give  him  the  character  of  a  military 
aulliority  in  the  Senate  chamber,  but  we'can  well  under- 
stand that  it  was  asked  whether  these  qualities  would  have 
moved  the  President  to  prefer  him  to  professionally  trained 
generals  who  had  been  tried  in  the  iield,  if  he  had  not 
possessed  the  additional  merit  of  being  a  Democmt,  and, 
in  spite  of  u  certain  independence,  one  of  the  main  pillars 
of  the  administration.  Since  the  ai'rogant  self-conscious 
Senator,  whose  habitual  tone  was  one  of  gruff  infallibility 
enjoyed  no  very  great  populaiity  among  his  colleagues, 

1  6tttie«m.*8  Man..  III.,  p.  104S. 
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personal  inotives  united  witL  military  and  party  consider- 
ations to  make  the  majority  of  the  Senate  hostile  to  tlie 
]»roject  of  the  President.  Taylor  and  Soott  continued  to 
be  the  leiuling  generals  of  the  war. 

Thusj  even  from  considerations  of  party,  the  administiTi. 
tion  wiis  throwing  more  and  more  anxious  to  hririg  i^Iexieo 
to  a  peace  at  the  earliest  day,  and,  if  possible,  not  by  lend 
and  steel  but  by  gold.  In  this  desire  the  adininistnition 
was  at  one  with  the  opposition,  and  the  granting  of  the 
money  which  the  President  asked  for  tlie  farthering  of 
eveiitnal  ])cace  negotiations  accordingly  met  with  no  ob- 
stacles. Nevertheless,  the  contest  on  the  "tliree  million 
bill"  was  so  obstinate  and  hot  that  the  session  may  very 
properly  be  named  al'ter  it.  But  the  question  involveil  in 
this  etnbittei'ed  struggle  was  not  the  tliree  millions,  but 
the  terms  of  j>cace,  and  that  too,  wholly  without  refercmio 
to  Mexico's  probable  feeling  or  action  in  tlie  matter. 
About  their  power  there  was  no  dispute,  the  only  question 
was  wlmt  shonld  they  will.  The  President  with  cold  cal* 
cutation  hiwl  brought  on  a  war  of  conipiest,  mid  the  p 
without  any  deep  sponUueous  enthusiasm  had  ap]»iw...^ 
of  it  as  a  wjir  of  conquest.  Now,  on  the  other  haud^ 
when  the  conquests  had  exceeded  tlie  desires  of  the  most 
ambitious,  every  day  unchaine<J  new  passions  which,  how- 
ever, wci-e  not  turne*l  u|>on  the  foe  but  spent  their  fury  in 
tlieir  o\vn  camp.  All  M'iahcd  pcAce,  but  it  became  clearer 
every  liour  tluit  peace  meant  an  internal  contest  of  con- 
victiims  and  intert*st&  such  as  the  Union  had  never  yet  Lad 
to  uiuItTgo.  Here  jwrty  against  party,  there  party  asso- 
ciates op]>osed  to  each  other,  antl  here  again  Iho  tnot^t 
irn  Me  enemies  in  tJo^wt  feUianoo  i^gunst  the  nio.-t 

tr»  S>  ntgc^l  the  contttt  in  ft  c&iotie  oonfusion 

of  which  the  i^n  even  of  a  master  Land  could  ootline  only 
an  im|>eriect  sketch)  not  so  uiikL  in  spite  of,  as  prociM^ly 
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on  account  of,  the  fact  that,  the  last  detail  stands  out  in 
&uch  dazzling  prominence  and  forms  an  esfiential  portion 
of  the  entire  picture. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  a  northern  Democrat 
Preston  King,  of  Kcw  York,  on  tlie  4th  of  Januaiy,  1847, 
asked  leave  to  bring  in  a  hill  placing  at  the  President's 
diqjosal  three  million  dollars  for  the  object  indicated  in 
the  messnge,  at  the  same  time,  however,  excluding  shiveiy 
from  all  territories  to  be  acquired  by  tlie  war.  In  the 
Senate  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  introduced  a  bill 
of  like  contents  without  any  such  clause,  but  a  southern 
Whig,  Berrien,  of  Georgia,  immediately  moved  to  attach 
to  it  a  proviso  in  which  was  declared:  "tlie  war  with 
Mexico  ought  not  to  be  prosecuted  by  this  Government 
'with  any  view  to  the  dismemberment  of  that  Kepublic,  or 
to  theaoquitiition  by  conquest  of  any  portion  of  her  terri- 
tory." In  these  motions  we  see  expressed  all  the  opposing 
aims  which  the  little  word  "peace"  brought  into  such  vio- 
lent collision,  that  the  turmoil  of  battle  on  the  distant 
fields  of  Mexico  sank  into  utter  insjguilicance  comjuircd 
witli  the  bloodless  contest  in  the  Cnpitol  at  "Washington. 
In  Polk's  case  the  old  saying  was  again  vcriiied:  ho  who 
B0W8  the  wind  will  reap  the  whirlwind. 

This  mestsage  contained  the  first  open  admission,  that, 
as  fur  as  it  depended  on  tlie  will  of  tlic  President,  the  ccs- 
Bion  of  extensive  territories  by  Mexico  was  tJie  first  condi- 
tion of  a  termination  of  the  war.  It  was  of  no  practiced 
eigniticance  that  these  acquisitions  were  to  be  made,  net 
under  tlie  name  of  conquests,  but  under  the  title  of  in- 
dtimnitiea.  The  simple  fact  that  an  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory was  to  be  made  could  not  but  throw  the  Union  inlo 
convulsionij,  since  not  a  eqiiai-e  mile  of  territory  could  lo 
acquired  towards  which  the  Union  stood  simply  as  a 
Union,  and  not  rather  as  a  Pedcral  State  split  into  two 
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geograpliical  divisions,  whose  intei-cstfi  in  the  most  cuaen- 
tial  point  were  diametricallj  opposed  to  encli  other.  "Wiih 
any  other  nation  in  the  world  the  eentence  would  have 
6iin]>ly  been:  the  defeated  enemj  must  make  ccissions  of 
territorjj  but  in  the  United  States,  whose  |>osition  in  lus- 
tory  is  unique,  owing  to  their  internal  divibioii  hy  two 
opposing  principles,  this  eentenco  could  not  be  uttered 
without  drawing  after  it  the  question:  in  fevor  of  whJdi 
sectlou? 

We  have  seen  that  Giddlngs,  on  tlie  very  first  day, 
answered  this  question  by  saying  that  the  war  had  been 
begun  with  the  sole  object  of  extending  the  domain  of 
slavery.  The  radical  wing  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the 
south  Boon  openly  avowed  that  it  was  in  fact  a  "sonlhcm 
war."  *  Slavery  must  have  room,  said  tlie  2[oliU 
Herald;  not  on  the  climate,  but  on  the  density  of  the 
population  depends  tlie  reiuunerativencsa  of  shivery.* 
The  Federal  Union  and  tlie  CharUfton  CourieT  declared, 
that  by  the  conquest  of  Mexican  territory  the  south  se- 
cured forever  its  supremacy  in  the  Union,* 


•  The  ChnrU»tan  Patriot  writes:  "  Wo  trxfst  thai  our  southern  Hep- 
resontuitvf^s  will  remember  liiat  Uiia  ia  a  southera  Avor."  Jny.  Uevlew 
of  the  Jlexicau  Wi»r,  ji.  182. 

•  "The  nuiunil  tendency  of  the  slaves  under  our  humnne  policy  ti 
to  lucroiisw.  The  etl'ecl  follows  tliut  if  we  hnve  no  outlet  for  iheii).  no 
soil  to  put  ihciii  on,  ibey  will  l>e  Imddled  wiiliiri  the  exiretiie  soulhcrn 
liinit.-i  of  the  Union.  •  •  •  Th.ese  evils  uiuy  !>«  iivoid»«'I  hy  ml  It  g 
new  loiTiiory  in  Uie  direction  of  Mexico.  The  prolUahle  »  f 
aliivery  is  by  no  meuns   iucoiupiilible  with  a  iimre  teiupei 

but  it  is  iacoiupuUble  with  u  rery  dennn  pnptiliitl^m.  We  neeil  plenty 
of  soil  to  render  it  protltuhlc.*'  1.  c.  Mnngnm  iilsn  nfiks:  **  And  are  tiie 
slaves  to  be  always  confined  to  their  priiton  States  1" 

•  "  The  WUigs  of  the  north  opposed  iho  wiu*.  becitnso  lis  leglttmftto 
•ffect  U,  as  they  couleod,  the  extension  of  stMiihem  lerritnry.  luid  uf 
aoutliom  sluvei-y.     ll  la  true,  this  is  u  wtir  in  whiiih  the  6outb  Ls 
inuiiedljitely  lutercstcd.    •    •     •     Let  Iho  jtouth  now  be  Iru*  i- 
■elf,  and  tlie  days  of  Jier  vassalage  are  gone,  and  gone  Ibrevar." 
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This  was  the  prevailing  view  in  tlie  south,  bat  the  <3i8- 
eeiiting  ininorlt}'  was  bj  no  means  small.  The  soiitbem 
Wliigs  in  Congress,  with  here  and  there  an  exception  in 
each  Uouse,  were  decidedly  opposed  to  all  acquisition  of 
territory,*  just  because,  in  agreement  with  Calhoun, 
they  foresaw  the  muht  disastrous  consequences  to  tlio 
slave-holding  interests  in  the  pursuance  of  the  path  en- 
tered upon  by  the  annexation  of  Texjis.  Berrien  declare<I 
that  he  had  made  his  motion  with  a  view  to  tlic  peuuliur 
interests  of  the  south.*  Rfjverdy  Johnson,  Mangum, 
Badger,  Morchead,  Stephens,  Gentry,  and  others,  cither  ex- 
pressly concurred  in  this  view,  or  placed  themselves  on 
the  more  general  patriotic  standpoint  and  demanded  the 
abandonment  of  all  views  of  conquest,  becAuso  this  was  tlie 
only  way  to  avoid  agitation  of  the  slavery  question, 
the  consequences  of  which  would  be  incalculable.  AVaddy 
Thompson,  who  knew  Mexico  better  than  any  man  in  the 
United  States,  at  a  speech  in  Greenville,  South  Carolina, 
expressed  his  conviction  that  the  south,  that  is,  the  slave- 
holders, would  commit  ix)litical  suicide  if  they  favored  the 
acquisition  of  Mexican  territory,  since  this  territory  could 

"Every  battle  foughl  in  Mexico,  and  every  dollar  spent  Iliere,  but 
Insures  lUe  Dcqubiliuo  of  territory  whicli  inuBt  ^Iden  the  field  of 
souUiern  enter|irise  and  power  in  the  future.  And  the  fiuul  result 
wUl  bo  to  rcadjurtt  the  wbole  balance  oF  power  in  the  ConfcdcriKry  so 
fts  to  g\v&  us  cnntro]  overiho  operations  of  the  Govemmcut  in  all  time 
to  come.  If  the  soutb  he  but  true  to  themselves,  the  dny  of  our  sufl'er- 
iiig  tind  dopressioQ  is  gone,  aud  gone  forever."  Congr.  Qlobe,  2dUi 
Con^..  2d  Sees.,  p.  304. 

>  Tito  Amorictin  Uoview,  Sept.,  1848,  p.  234. 

'**1  My.  in  my  humble  jud^ent,  and  speaking  as  a  southern 
Senator  repreaentinQ  a  soutliem  8tale,  that  the  duty  of  the  south — the 
Ini«reiit3  of  the  south — the  safety  of  the  soutli — demands  thut  we 
•UoulU  oppose  ourselves  to  any  and  every  acqainilion  of  territory.** 
C^Dgr.  Glot>e,  20ih  Congr.,  2a  Sess.,  p.  saO. 
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never  be  won  for  slavery,  whatever  might  be  the  fate  of 
the  Wilmot  proviso  in  Congress.* 

Well  founded  as  these  waniings  proved,  it  was  inevi- 
table tiiat  thej  should  be  spoken  to  the  winds.  It  is  a^ 
easy  to  bid  a  ball  that  has  tlown  from  the  mouth  of  the 
gun  to  stop  in  its  flight,  and  return  on  its  path,  as  to  ter- 
minate a  successful  war  of  conquest  by  a  voluntary  sur- 
render of  all  conquests,  hecause  it  has  been  found  out  that 
the  spoil  will  be  a  source  of  dissension  at  home.  It  is  true 
a  large  number  of  free  states,  and  among  tliem  some  of 
the  most  powerful,  protested  against  all  conquest;'  but 
Sewai*d  was,  nevertheless,  right  when  he,  "Whig  that  ho 
was,  dechu-ed,  even  before  the  beginning  of  the  war,  that 
the  people  were  filled  with  an  irresistible  passion  for  ex- 
tending the  boundaries  of  the  Union,*     Outside  of  Con- 

*  "I  do  not  express  no  opinion  lighlly  formed,  but  one  upon  wlUoh 
I  would  Etuke  luv  estitileoce.  tbal«  ^vhellicr  llie  principle  of  Ibe  Wilnioi 
proviso  lie  ennoled  by  Con^esa  or  not,  slarery  never  will  exist  in  any 
Sliito  wbicb  amy  be  bcrearter  lorined  on  tbo  Kio  Grande.  In  tbo  mi- 
nority, aa  we  nuw  are,  and  llic  majority  against  us  feaifuDy  increiu- 
ing,  grcnt  is  tlie  responsiblliiy  of  lliat  statesman  of  Uio  south  who 
lends  liis  influence  to  tike  mcquisition  of  more  lerrHory  in  whicli.  by 
no  poseiblily.  cnn  slavery  exiBt.  AVe  have  ulreudy  in  tlie  nurtbwc^t  a 
lerritory,  from  whicli  the  Indian  popululion  is  onnaftlly  roccdin;.*.  suf- 
ficient for  ten  or  twelve  new  Stales  of  avcrnge  sife,  and  all  of 

will  be  of  necessity  non-»luv-ebo]ding  States.    Tbere  is  an  annt3.i;  n^,. 
migration  to  our  country  of  nearly  oa  many  foreigners,  tuluU  malea,  as 
tiie  wlude  voting  population  of  Souib  Cjuxulins.    All  of  Uiese,  almost 
without  ttn  cxcepiion.BeHle  in  tlie  non-»lnvebolding  Stales.    Willi  On>. 
g*)n  and  California  we  kIiuU  have  room  for  eigbt  or  ten  n 
enough  to  abolish  slavery  by  an  pmendmeni  lo  the  Oorn^ii' 
in  llie  face  of  thefie  rncts,  we  t)C«  souibein  meu  niaU' 
destiny  by  the  acquiKiiion  of  aootlier  cordon  of  free  ~- 
Uicy  will  be— beyond  the  Uio  Oraiide.**    Ort^nviUe  ^ffuntatMtr,  VcL 
15/l!M7.    Nileti'  Heg.,  LXXIII..  p.  130. 

>  Congr.  Glolie.  2inh  Ccngr.,  2d  Se»»..  p.  533, 

•  March  81,  IWO,  be  writes;  "  I  abhor  wur  aa  T  detest  alaTery.  I 
would  not  give  one  human  lifr  (br  oil  the  coniinenta  tbat  remain  lo  be 
annexed,  but  1  cannot  exclude  tLe  cuovicUun  Uiai  the  popular  paasioii 
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gross  tlio  TVliigs  were  not  so  nnanimons  and  so  decided  in 
their  opposition  to  all  territorial  acqni&Itions  as  inside, 
and  tlie  Domocrftts,  in  whose  hands  power  hiy,  and  whose 
work  tlie  war  was,  could  only  regard  as  absurd  a  summons 
to  olfor  to  the  people,  as  its  only  resnlts,  the  war  expensea 
and  the  bloody  graves  in  Mexico.  So  certain  were  they 
of  having  tlio  great  majorit}^  of  the  jwoplo  on  their  side 
in  tliis  question,  that  they  declared  tliat  no  treaty  of  peace 
could  be  ratified  which  did  not  at  least  provide  for  the 
cession  of  New  Mexico  and  California  by  way  of  indem- 
nity;" and  individmds  were  found  who  liad  the  courage 
to  say  hi  so  many  words,  that  the  war  certainly  was,  and 
ought  to  be,  a  war  of  conquest.* 

Long  and  violent  as  were  the  contests  on  the  question 
whether  Mexico  sliould  be  forced  to  cedo  land,  the  only 
question  in  reality  8till  open  was  to  which  section  of  tho 
Unicm  the  territory  to  be  acquired  was  to  fall.  The  wliolo 
future  of  the  Union  might  depend  on  the  decision  of  tiii3 
question,  and  under  its  weight  the  ties  of  jiarty,  ordinarily 
60  strong,  snapped  like  brittle  thi-eads  of  glass.  Some 
fiouthern  representatives  6]>oke  at  lirst  as  though  tho  ma- 
licious Drinkerhoff  had  caused  all  the  mischief  by  induc- 
ing "Wilmot,  who  had  had  no  clear  conception  of  tlio 
fligniticance  of  his  act,  to  make  his  fatal  motion.  They, 
Lywevcr,  soon   allowed    this   absurdity   to   bo   forgotten. 


for  tcrritorlfil  nj.^rnndizemcnt  is  Irresistible.  Prutlcncp.  justice,  cotv. 
•nlKO,  may  cl(oc:k  it  lor  u  seii^on,  but  It  will  gain  slion;?th  liy  ilssub- 
jugiiljou.  *  *  *  It  bohuuves  us,  then,  to  qiiiiliry  uurscUva  lor  our 
umsioo.    We  must  dare  our  Uestiny."    Sfwual's  >V'oiks,  111.,  p.  400, 

<  Coo^.  Glubc,  2Uili  Cuugr.,  2d  Sess.,  pp.  23,  300,  328,  and  App.  p. 
TO. 

'  *•  Wai  this  to  l>e  a  war  of  con(]uest  ?  lie  answereil,  yes!   Tnisling 
Id  ITenvcD,  nnU  the  vulur  vt  iIkmf  lums,  iliis  should  be  a  wiu*  of  cuo- 
<1U«*L"      Ufillaavr,  of   Virgjjiiik,  Juu.  0,    1&47,     Cuagr.  Globe,  SULb 
Coai;r.,  2U  Sc:^..  p.  120. 
20 
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From  the  very  first  days  of  tlio  new  eessiGn,  tlie  sonth 
could  not  escape  the  conviction  llwt  neither  Brinkcrhoff 
nor  Wihnot  was  the  real  originator  of  the  proviso,  but 
the  vox pop\iU  of  the  nortli,  aad  that  it  wafl  not  the  |»o1j- 
ticiuns  who  Lad  carried  tlie  people  along  MJlh  them,  bnt, 
on  the  contmry,  tlio  pco]>le  who  were  urging  on  the  poli- 
ticians with  R  force  that  could  not  be  ret^isted.  Gordon,  a 
Democratic  re]>i"efientative  of  New  York,  said,  on  the  24tli 
of  December,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  was 
irrevocably  determined  not  only  to  make  permanent  aequi- 
eitiouii  of  New  Mexico  and  California,  but  to  make  of 
tljcbe  regions  "fi-ee  territory ;"i  and  tlie  second  Btatement 
wa£  as  true  as  the  first.  One  free  state  after  another  lu- 
fttructed  its  senators  and  requested  its  representatives  to 
vote  for  tJie  "Wilmot  j>roviso,  which,  on  the  8th  of  Febru- 
ary, was  again  introduced  by  its  original  mover  as  an 
amendment  to  the  three  million  bill.  Senator  Dix,  a  de- 
voteil  Democratic  partisan,  and  withal,  an  honorable,  patri- 
otic man,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Legislature  of 
New  York  had  passed  the  resolutions  in  qnestion  almost 
unanimously,  and  in  the  tone  of  an  honest  friend  he  warned 
tlic  sonth  not  to  close  its  eyes  to  snch  signs  of  the  times,* 
GiddJngs  thought  he  could  hope  for  the  passage  of  the 
proviso  at  tlio  next  session  in  aise  it  did  not  go  tlirongh 
ip  this,  since  public  opinion  in  the  north  waa  pi-onouncing 
itself  more  and  more  decisively;  and  with  cxult^ition  be 
pointc<i  to  tlio  fact  tbat,  for  the  first  time,  Whigs  and 
Democrats  nnitcd,  Btood  shoulder  to  slioulder,  for  tho 
sacred  cause  of  human  rights.*  Ch  "  '  '  '  '"  ^"T-ird  to 
the  future  with  greater  confidence,  _^n  tlio 

« pro  slavery  Democracy  "  bad  prevailed  in  New  llamp- 
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filiire,  it  lint!  been  forced  to  declare  in  favor  of  tlie  Wilmot 
proviso.  1  Caleb  B.  SiniLli,  of  Indiana,  asserted  that  not 
a  Bin^jle  northern  representative  would  have  the  andiieity 
to  atlvocjite  tlie  further  extension  of  slavery,'  and  Calhoun 
admitted  that  in  trutli  all  parlies  in  the  north  appeared  to 
be  united  in  the  resolve  to  exclude  slavery  from  tlie  ten*i- 
tory  to  be  ac*juireth' 

On  the  ollicr  side,  the  south,  without  distinction  of  p^rty, 
was  equally  united  against  the  Wilinot  proviso.  Smith, 
tlierefore,  i^egarded  n  solution  of  the  ]>roblem  as  iinpiiissi- 
blc.  Iseitiicr  side,  he  thought,  would  give  way,  and  the 
proviso,  of  which,  for  the  rest,  ho  fully  approved,  was  at 
bottom  a  mero  abstraction,  and  its  acceptance  would  offer 
absolutely  no  guanmty  for  the  uccoInpli^llment  of  its  ob- 
JL'ct«  The  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  district  would 
have  an  incontrovertible  right  to  decide  for  themselves 
whctlier  elnvciy  should  be  allowed  or  prohibited  there,  and 
if  this  region  should  be  settled  from  the  southern  st^ites, 
the  allowing  of  shwery  would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Still  less  was  it  possible  by  means  of  a  ti-eaty  of  ]»eace  to 
assivc  to  this  territory  a  definite  character  in  this  regard, 
since  no  treaty  that  took  a  definite  position  on  cither  side 
of  the  slavery  question  could  obtain  the  number  of  votes 
necessary  fur  a  mlilication.  The  final  conclusion  from  tliis 
line  of  rciisoning  naturally  was,  that,  for  goo<l  or  evil,  it 
Wits  necessary  to  act  as  if  the  question  did  not  exist. 

Tcrhapa  the  time  was  to  come  when  the  majority  of  tlie 


'  Cli.iM  to  J.  r.  IIiilo,  Mny  12,  1947.  Wttrdcn,  Privnto  Life  and 
Public  Sorviics  of  S.  V.  CImao  p.  313. 

■  Congr.  Glolje.  2flili  Con;;r.,  2d  Sess..  p.  124. 

■CMlIioiin'8  Works,  IV.,  p.  823.  Tlie  Lesislnturos  of  Vermont, 
Kt»w  York,  rcnnsjlvniiiii,  Rlimle  Islnnil.  Ohio,  New  Ilumpshlre.  New 
Jcr»oy,  Micliiij^an,  Miiiisacliusetts,  iinil  CnnnocUcut  ilciniinilod  the  ex- 
clus&un  of  tilrtvcry  us  n  coodilion  i)rc*:eilonl  lo  all  torritoruil  ucijuisU 
tioo.    Dclawttre.  too,  iustiucteJ  Hi  fteoaton  lo  vuto  iu  lUU  teanQ. 
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people  would  "resolve"  to  do  nwny  with  the  Bhivery  qne^ 
tion  by  this  ostrich  policy  and  tlie  cry  of  vogue  la  galerc. 
As  yet,  liowever,  this  height  of  ]H>litical  wisdom  lind  not 
Lccn  attained,  becAiifee,  often  aa  the  assertiou  wiis  repeated, 
no  one  believed  that  the  Wihnot  i)rovi6o  really  was  an  ab- 
fitraction  without  practical  signiticftnco.  The  contest  had 
to  be  fon;;ht  out  on  this  line  until  a  deeibion  was  reached, 
or  until  it  was  demonstmtod  that  no  decision  could  be 
readied  In  this  way.  Before  this  there  was  no  j>ossiblo 
basis,  new  or  old,  even  for  n  compromise. 

Cnllionn  informed  t!»e  Senate,  that,  dce]tiy  as  Jie  had 
always  iT'^rettod  the  ahandoninuut  iu  the  llissouri  coinj»ro- 
miso  of  the  purely  constitutional  stand]>oint  with  rej^ard 
to  llic  soutli,*  yet,  for  the  salcc  of  ]>eace,  he  had  cnused  a 
motion  to  be  made  in  the  lloii&e  of  Representatives,  to 
divide  the  new  territoi^  by  the  Missouri  line;  now,  how- 
ever, tlmt  the  motion  had  been  rejected  and  on  its  renewal 
(IVbrnary  15)  by  a  northern  representative  (Dou;^laK)  had 
been  again  voted  down  by  a  majoi-ity  of  30D  to  82,'  ho 
was  forced  to  fall  back  upon  the  ]>rincii>Ie3  of  the  consti- 
tution.* TlicBc  print-'iplcs  he  now  fonnulatod,  nccoi'ding 
to  his  old  habit,  in  "re^olntions,'*  the  substance  of  which 
rtw^y  bo  stnuined  up  in  tho  following  propositions:  Tlio 
territories  ait;  tho  common  projKjrty  of  Iho  separate  states 
which  form  the  Union; — Congress  can  pass  no  lawdii*cctly 
or  indirectly  imi>airlng  the  equal  rights  of  any  of  iho 
Btatcs  with  regard  to  tho  tcmtorios; — a  law  that  prevents 
the  citi/.ens  of  certain  slates  from  establishing  thcinftclvos 
with  their  ]^ro]>crty  in  tho  territories  wtjuld  havo  this 
eflcct; — no  conditions  can  rightfully  be  attached  to  tho  ad- 


*  lie  linti  not  nlwjxj's  llio«s:lii  so.    Sco  tho  Amerlcuu  n«Ticw,  Svi-l, 
184fl,  p.  315;  3Icai.  of  J.  Q.  Adams,  V..  \\\\  &-12. 
»  Con:jr.  Globe.  2'JUi  Confjr.  Sntt  Scaa^  p.  434 
»  Culli.'s  Works.  lY.,  rp.  WC.  :U7. 
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tui.^eion  of  a  state  into  tho  Union  other  than  that  it  mnst 
have  a  republican  fonn  of  government.' 

An  cxhuiifetive  historical  and  constitutional  criticism  of 
these  jiropositions  Avonltl  rc(]uire  a  recapitulation,  of  the 
entire  history  of  tlic  slavery  question  and  of  state  sover- 
eignity. It  will  Euftiee  here  to  indicate  briefly  a  few  facts 
•■which  have  not  been  touched  upon  before. 

Maryland  had  rendered  inestimable  service  to  tjie  Union 
by  tho  far-seeing  persistency  with  which,  in  the  negoti- 
ations piiicoiliiig  the  accx*])tance  of  the  Articles  of  Confod. 
cration,  she  had  contended  that  tlie  territories  should  ho 
placed  under  tho  authority  of  tlie  Federal  Government. 
After  a  long  struggle  she  had  worried  throngli  her  demand 
and  Iwul  tliureby  secured  a  real  national  basis  for  the  con- 
fcilcration.*  The  territories  had  tlius  never  been  properly 
held  in  common  hy  tlie  different  states  that  formed  tho 
Union,  but,  from  the  moment  when  the^'  ceased  to  belon^j 
to  the  individual  states,  they  had  become  the  property  of 
the  Federal  Union,  Thus,  at  the  moment  the  Confeder- 
ation sprang  into  existence,  the  Union  possessed  an  ex- 
tended territorial  domain,  in  no  portion  of  which,  however, 
was  slavery  allowed.  It  follows  that  if  slaves  were  "pi-o])- 
crty"  that  could  not  rightfully  bo  excluded  from  the 
territories,  the  Constitution  had  entered  upon  its  existence 
with  a  monstrous  violation  of  the  constitution.  It  was 
not  the  states,  but  tho  inhabitanta  of  the  states,  regarded 
as  a  part  of  tho  inhabitants  of  the  Unite<l  Statea,  that 
could  lay  claim  to  equal  rights  in  the  territories,  tliat  is, 
to  rights  excrcisiblc  in  the  territories;  and  even  if  tho 
territories  had  been  property  held  in  common  hy  the  scj>a- 
rate  states,  individual  citizens  could  not  have  taken  with 


«  Cnlhoim'a  TVorlts.  IV..  pp.  IMS.  349. 

'  Sou  tlio  excel  lent  iuniif>izr:ipli  or  II.  B.  Adnma,  Mn]-yltuii]*a  lafl 
la  Fouuilio;;  a  Nutionul  CoiumouvveaiUi.    BoJtimore.  ltiT7. 
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tliem  into  the  territories  rights  winch  ]>elonged  to  tliem 
solely  in  tlicir  capacity  of  citizens  of  their  respective  etntcs, 
since  a  state  cannot  extend  its  municipal  laws  beyond  its 
own  boundaries  as  an  equipment  for  its  own  subjecls  on 
their  travels.  No  state  can  transfer  to  all  its  subjects  the 
riglits  which  belong  to  it  as  u  state.  "Whoever  establinlied 
himself  in  a  territory  Avas  thei*e  not  aa  a  citizen  of  the 
state  to  wliich  he  had  formerly  belonged,  but  bim]i]y  as  an 
inhabitant  of  the  territory,  in  which  it  wasim])os&ihle  that 
the  municipal  laws  of  all  the  sevend  sttites  should  simul- 
taneously prevail.  Congress  Avas  the  solo  source  of  law 
for  the  territory,  and  the  hiws  of  Congress  had  rejK'utodly 
contained  direct  provisions  concerning  slavery,  without 
the  authority  of  Congress  thereto  even  having  been  ques- 
tioned from  any  side.  It  had,  indeed,  long  been  main- 
tained that  the  constitution  in  speaking  of  the  tcrritorieft 
used  the  word  "possession"  only  and  the  sense  of  "object 
of  valne,"  but  Congress  had  not  committed  the  nbsunlity 
of  treating  them  as  jiolitically  a  i^^rro  7iK?/iH*,  wliicli  could 
not  be  made  the  object  of  a  deliberate  policy  dcloruiliifd 
by  the  interests  of  the  state,  as  a  whole. 

Cal]ioun*B  doctrine  was  logically,  historically,  and  con- 
stitutionally absolutely  untenable.  Only  one  nrgnmcnt  of 
real  weight  could  be  adduced  in  its  favor.  The  Supi-cmo 
Court  had  twice  pronounced  that  the  constitution  roccf^ 
nizcd  slaves  as  proj)crty.*  If  this  was  correct,  it  would 
certainly  be  hard  to  justify  the  exclusion  of  slavery  fi-otn 
the  territories,  for  it  could  hardly  be  seriously  maintainea 
tliat  the  power  to  "make  all  necessary  rules  and  regula- 
tions '*  could  be  made  to  include  the  ]>reficribing  to  citizens 
what  species  of  property  they  might  take  with  them  iuto 


'  Prl^g  T.  rcnrif^ylvnnin.  Pclers'  I?ep.,  XVI.. p.  CU   Cnrtis.XlV..  p. 
120;  Jones  v.  Vun  ZuDilt,  Howanl't*  Rt-i).,  V,.  p.  2C0,  Curtis.  XVI.,  ii.37JL 
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tlie  terHtones,  But  although  in  tlie  first  case  tJie  judg- 
ment of  the  court  was  delivered  l>j  Story,  who  ccrtuinlj 
cannot  be  taxed  with  excessive  partiulity  for  the  south,  and 
whose  authority  as  a  jurist  cannot  easily  l>e  itnimgncd,  I 
feel  justified  in  declaring  most  distinctly  tlmt  this  propo- 
sition is  absolutely  without  foundation.  I  hy  no  str<*S8 
here  on  the  fact  that  the  constitution  always  speaks  of  the 
slaves  as  "persona."  *  Proof  of  the  negative  was  not,  and 
is  not  in  geiKral,  to  be  i"cquii*e(l,  but  the  Supreme  Conrt 
was  hound  to  bring  proof  of  its  assertion;  since  the  con- 
stitution does  not  contain  the  word  slave  and  in  the  pas- 
sages in  which  slaves  must  be  understood  hy  the  **])erhon8" 
of  which  it  gjieaks,  neither  the  word  ])roperty  nor  any 
similar  ex]>ression  occurs.  AU  that  couhl  bo  adduced  in 
favor  of  the  decision  of  the  court  was  the  obligation  to 
deliver  fugitive  slaves  upon  request.  The  suinc  obligation 
existed,  however,  witli  rcgaixl  to  fugitives  from  justice, 
and  it  was  universally  acknowledged  that  apprentices  were 
included  under  "pei*sons  bound  to  labor  or  service  in  any 
»tate.'*  It  followed,  that,  if  this  provision  was  a  recognition 
of  slaves  as  property,  tlie  same  held  good  of  apprentices. 
The  constitution  considered  in  various  ways  the  fact  that 
in  several  of  the  states  slavery  existed  by  law,  and  it  pro- 
vided that  in  a  speeitied  case  this  fact  must  he  recognized 
in  a  definite  positive  way  throughout  tlio  territory  of  the 
Union.  Tliat  this  was  not  a  recoguilion  of  property  in 
slaves  is  clear  from  the  fact,  tliat  otherwise  the  free  states 
could  not  have  regarded  as  eo  ipao  free,  and  so  protected,  a 
slave  voluntarily  brought  witliin  their  jurisdiction  hy  his 
master,  since,  according  to  the  constitution,  no  one  could 

•  "The  lerm  •slaTC*  Sfi  not  used  in  the  consiitntion,  nnil  if  'person* 
mcnns  'slnvc/  iUpd  Hie  conbtitulion  troiils  sl.ivca  na  pcr&ons,  unit  not 
tts  properly,  »n<l  it  acts  upon  thorn  as  persons  and  not  as  properly." 
Ummoa  v.  People,  20  N.  Y.  (C  Smith).  024. 
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bo  deprived  of  liis  property  witliout  "due  process  of  law 
But  their  riglit  to  do  tliis  hml  always  been  recoguizeu,* 
and,  nccoi-din^  to  the  Supreme  Court  the  elave  was  freed, 
not  by  llic  luw  of  nuturo  or  the  rights  of  man,  but  by 
tlie  law  prevailing  in  tho  state  in  question.'  This  was 
an  oj>en  recognition  of  tlie  fact  that  it  belonged  solely 
to  tl»6  individnal  states  to  determine  whetlier  certain  per- 
sons were  to  be  <*beld  to  service  or  labor"  that  is,  were  to 
be  *' proj)crt3',"  and  that  tlicir  decision  had  no  validity  be- 
yond tho  boundaries  of  their  own  domain.  Thus,  tlio 
constitution  had  not  recognized  property  in  shivcs  although 
it  Iind  TtK-ognized  the  fact,  tlmt,  by  the  lavrs  of  certain 
states,  they  were  j^roporty.  Ent  it  was  logirnlly,  constitu- 
tionally, and  })olitieaIly  unjustifiable  to  pruuonnce  the 
latter  ecjuivalent  to  ibe  former.  The  most  favorable  in- 
terjireUition  for  slavery  authorized  by  the  language  of  the 
Constitution  was,  that  it  took  no  position  whatever  on  the 
question  of  the  legal  status  of  slaves  in  the  Union  us  such. 
Kcverthelesa,  in  order  to  rightly  api)rcciate  the  siguifi. 
cancc  of  Callmun's  rei?olutions  it  is  not  sufficient  to  subject 
tljcm  to  a  theoretic  criticism  on  the  principles  of  constitu 
tional  law.  They  were  a  political  manifesto,  setting  up  n 
revolutionary  programme  of  fearfully  far-reaching  conscu 


'  In  this  nre  included  die  forms  prescribed  hy  ibe  sixth  aro(»mhTient 
James  V.  HeynoUls,  2  Tex.  2ol;  Jonc^  t.  Sltintoa,  15  Tex.  3jX 
"This  ipcnns,  and  linn  always  been  IteUl  to  mean,  ihtti  tlie  right  of  a 
cjti/.oo  !o  Ilia  pio]icrty  •  ♦  ♦  could  bo  taken  away  only  upon  sii 
open»  putilic,  nnd  fair  Irinl  before  a  Judicial  iribunnl,  uccordtM>r  to  lh« 
forms  prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  land  for  llie  iincs!i;:uii(>n  of  tuich 
•ubJet'tB."  J.  S.  Black,  Claim  of  Rcaido.  Opio.  of  ilio  Attoro.  Qen^ 
IX..  p.  200. 

»  See  ilio  decisjona  in  Wlieeler'«  Law  of  Slarery,  pp.  833-338. 

•  In  Stnidcr,  Gormnn,  ArmMrong  v.  Grnhnm,  IJuword't  Rep.,  X^p. 
83,  Scqq.,  Curtis,  XVIII.,  p.  303,  Scqq.,  and  in  Scott  r.  &AD(ironl,  Uow. 
•rd'd  Kep.,  XIX.,  p.  3!>0.  Soqq. 
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qxiences.  A  few  days  later,  he  uttered  the  gloomy,  pro- 
phetic wohIs  that  were  cited  at  tlie  close  of  the  last 
chapter,  lie  himself  now  o]iene(l  the  secoTid  vohime  of 
the  history  of  the  Union  nndcr  the  constitntion,  and  wrote 
OS  its  first  sentence  the  dechinUion  that  the  entire  policy 
of  the  ftnleral  government  hitherto  on  tlic  shivery  question 
had  heen  imconetitutionaL  The  originator  of  the  consti- 
tution had  called  it  a  compromise,  and  "compromise" 
had  been  the  wavering  magnetic  neeillc  Avliich  had  hitherto 
guided  tlie  ship  of  the  Union  in  the  phivcry  question* 
Calhoun  now  drew  a  heavy  line  through  tlits  word.  Time 
bad  worked  with  tremendous  power  against  slavery.  Tlie 
euperlority  of  the  free  states  in  population,  wealth  and 
general  intelligence  was  ever  increasintr  and  making  itself 
more  strongly  felt.  The  abolitionist  spirit — as  Calhoun 
had  once  expressed  himself — wiis  gaining  an  ever  firmer 
foothold  in  the  schools,  the  pulpit  and  the  ]>ress,  and  even 
where  the  old  blunluess  of  inonil  feelinc:  ^vith  regard  to 
slavery  Btill  prevailed,  tlio  arrogant  domination  of  the 
slavocrats  began  to  awaken  discontent.*  Stcainsliips,  rail- 
roads, telegraphs,  and  steam  industries  gave  a  miglity  im- 
pulse to  the  economicid  development  of  tiio  north,  and 
tended  to  disintegrate  the  economical,  political  and  social 
relations  of  the  south,  because  they  intensified  the  opjx)- 
sition  of  interests  between  tlie  slave  holders  and  tJie  rest 
of  the  fi*ce  population,  and  called  fortli  here  and  there  a 
rivacity  in  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  an  energy  in  the 
movements  of  trade,  which,  pitiable  as  they  wero  compared 
with  those  of  the  free  states,  were  more  than  was  compat- 
ible with  slaveholding,  a  system  forc<loomed  to  isolation 
by  its  immobility  and  by  all  its  tendencies  hostile  tocivili- 
tation.  The  border  states  were  awakening  to  the  knowledge 
that  slavery  was  a  heavy  clog  on  tlieir  progress,  the  old 
Atlantic  states  £aw  their  life  forces  continually  drained 
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from  tliem  bj  the  cmi*];rfttion  of  their  young  Rristocracy 
to  t1io  MissisAi|)|)i  Ht:itL*B  nnd  of  tlio  more  nctive  f^leinents 
of  the  lower  strata  of  society  tn  the  free  west,  tlie  pros- 
perity of  the  planter  states  was  being  deeply  utidormined 
by  a  pystcm  of  credit  and  reckless  exhaustion  of  the  soil, 
the  ]icrccption  of  the  necessity  of  entering  energetically 
into  the  movements  of  modern  civilization*  and  the  equal 
necessity  of  sealing  themselves  hermetically  against  ilxese 
influences,  grew  stronger  every  day,  and  the  view-s  of  the 
leading  men  as  to  the  measures  roqnJi'ed  fur  the  protection 
and  the  furtherance  of  the  slaveholding  interest  became 
more  and  more  divergent,*  And  now  Callionn  de4-Iare<l 
the  era  of  compromibcs  closed,  which  had  enabled  the 
Bouth,  in  the  face  of  the  tendencies  of  the  age  and  in 
de&])ito  of  the  real  distribution  of  i>ower,  to  muinlidn  its 
dominating  position  in  the  Union.  lie  diB]nited  the 
validity  of  the  principle  of  niajority  rule,  as  far  as  the 
extension  of  the  domain  of  slavery  was  concerned.  It 
M*as  admitted  that  in  the  "sovereign"  states  slavery  was 
the  creature  of  the  municipal  law,  but  every  individual 
filaveiiolder  must. have  the  right  to  introduce  it  into  the 
territories.  Tie  denied  to  the  Union  the  right  of  having 
a  will  on  a  question,  on  tho  decision  of  M'hich  dependet! 
the  entire  character  of  the  civilization  of  the  ton'itories, 
and,  since  these  must  eventually  become  stales,  ultimately 
of  the  Union  itself  According  to  this  new  doctriue,  tlie 
Union  was  irrevocably  committed  to  slavery, 

"Was  it  possible  that  the  fi-ec  states  would  ever  submit 
to  this  claim?  Calhoun  himself  had  answered  this  ques- 
tion, when  he  said  that  both  parties  there  united  in  refus- 
ing tho  south  any  jmrt  in  the  territories  to  \m  acquired 
from  Mexico.^    Hut  if  the  claim  could  not  be  maiuluined. 


'  Proof  of  these  nsserlions  will  be  l\irnishcd  bercaftcr, 
*  Cullioim^a  Works,  XV^  p.  883. 
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rrhat  other  effect  could  its  assertion  have  than  to  complete 
(he  consideration  of  the  two  geographical  sections  on  the 
slavery  question,  and  thereby  break  the  Union  in  twain. 

Benton  at  once  pronounced  the  resolutions  a  iirebnind, 
and  when  Calhoun,  highly  incensed,  remarked,  in  a  tone 
of  reproach,  that  he  had  hoped  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
as  a  representative  of  a  slave  state,  would  support  its  prin- 
ciples, lie  rci>Hcd  that  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  he  would 
be  found  in  the  right  ]>luce — on  the  side  of  the  Union. 
In  a  speech  deli  vereil  outside  of  Congress,  sometime  after, 
Benton  justified  in  detail  tlies^e  sharp  reproofs."  However 
much  inclined  he  was  to  view  all  Calhoun's  words  and 
actions  in  the  darkest  light,  he  did  not,  in  this  case,  exag- 
gerate  on  the  main  j>oint,  because  no  exaggeration  waa 
possible;  with  full  consciousness,  and  after  cool  reflection, 
Calhoun  called  upon  the  south  to  declare  its  account  with 
the  north  closed,  and  to  bring  the  latter  face  to  face  with 
the  alternative  of  unconditional  submission  on  the  slavery 
queiftion,  or  a  dissohition  of  the  Union.  But  Benton's 
cimrge  that  Calhoun  actually  desired  the  separation  of  the 
south  from  the  Union  was,  even  now,  wholly  without  Jua- 
titication.     This  ^I'as,  indeed,  the  inevitable  tendency  of 

>"Tl»ey  [the  resolulions]  go  Iho  precise  Icn^h  of  Uie  northern 
abolilionists,  ami  wHU  tlip  samo  praclicnl  tonsoquonce,  only  in  a  re- 
vcractl  Torm.  •  •  *  Tlic  firsi  ctfcct  of  ihiancw  sliivcry  crccil  •  ♦ 
•  would  be  to  e&lablit^Ii  a  new  poliUcn)  le»t  for  li^'in:^  Ilio  orlliotloxy 
of  nil  contlitlalos  for  ibc  presidoucy ;  luul  ns  no  norilioru  man  conld 
ttonil  s-uvU  u  1e^t  iitliouie,  the  whole  of  Ujeiu  would  be  kuockeil  in  tlio 
)ie:itt.  Ao  far  a.^  the  boiiIIi  wha  rnnocrncd,  nt  a  single  lick.  The  next 
eOect  of  Uiene  rvHohitiuns.  if  adopted,  in  ihe  non-slurehoUIing  states, 
would  lie  10  put  un  end  to  the  present  political  divi^ion  of  imnies,  iind 
to  BuljbtitiMo  a  new  puriy  ia  thu  south,  [with  iiii  itnui^onist  in  ihe 
oorth.l  bounded  by  geographical  Unas  and  founded  on  the  6olc  princi- 
ple of  shivery  propRgiindism.  The  Ihird  efl'ecl  of  iheso  ret>«)tiiii<in8 
would  be  Uiui  which  i»  slated  hypoilieticully.  ou  their  face.numely.  the 
subYcTbiou  of  tlie  Union."  Niles*  Re^.,  LXXII^  p.  233.  Sec,  also, 
Ibid.,  p.  225v 
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his  policy,  but  not  only  did  the  tlionght  of  this  possibiHtj 
Ptill  fill  Iiim  with  pain»  Init  he  did  not  fail  to  ])crcc-ive  wlmt 
wci^dity  ]»olitical  considcmtions  opposed  the  resort  to  tliia 
last  heroic  means.  Bnt  ncitlier  consideration  could  mako 
him  ^v^.ver  in  his  coui*se,  because  he  was  lirmly  convinced 
that  the  free  stutes  would  regai-d  no  concession  too  gremt, 
in  oixlcr  to  avoid  this  extremity. 

tiot  only  the  south,  but  also  a  large  part  of  the  Demo- 
cratic i>arty  of  the  north,  afrerwainls  laid  upon  the  Ilepub- 
licnns  the  inorul  responsibility  of  the  civil  war,  bccnnse 
they  M'crc  a  gcograi)hiciil  party  based  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, Tiic  accusers  forgot  ho\T  lirmly  the  south  had  always 
held  to«^(?ther,  whenever  the  slave  holding  interest  w:is  at 
strike,  and  that  it  was  Callioun  who  originated  the  idea  of 
making  the  slavery  question  a  basis  for  tho  construction 
of  a  I'arty.  TCot  only  was  this  tlie  consequence  of  tho 
doctrines  laid  down  in  those  resolutions,  bnt  he  formally 
proclaimed  it  clearl3''  and  distinctly  formuluted, and  backed 
with  all  the  authority  of  his  name,  as  the  only  programme 
whose  adoption  could  save  the  south  from  ruin  if  it  re- 
mained in  the  Union.  Tlie  slave  states,  he  declared,  in  A 
B])eeeli  delivered  at  Charleston  on  tho  ninth  of  Marcli, 
1S47,  n)U6t  tnko  tlie  abolitionists  as  their  model:  as  tho 
latter  miido  tho  combating  of  slavery  tlio  main  question, 
60  must  they  its  defense,  making  it  dc]>end  solely  on  tho 
position  adopted  towards  this  institution,  who  was  to  bo 
regarded  as  friend  or  foe.*  It  was  true,  that  in  thiit  rt*- 
spect,  tho  abolitionists  liad  set  the  slavcholdoi*s  tho  cxiim- 
ple,  but  Calhoun  gave  an  nnwarmntable  extension  to  tho 
term,  when  he  asserted  that  they  had  thereby  acquired  aa 
influence  in  party  |>o|itic8  wholly  dipju'ojwrtionate  to  tltfir 
numbera.     The  abolitionistd  stood  outride  of  political  ])ar- 


<  CnUin.'s  AVorks,  IV.,  pp.  S04,  305 
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tics,  Trhilo  tlioso  mdical  op^wncnta  of  elnvery,  vrho  to  a 
distinct  polltiail  part}*,  contended  for  tlio  maintenance  of 
llicir  ])rinci|>le9,  liiid,  fortlic  most  part,  liy  no  means  ^vIlolIy 
tlirown  olf  their  old  party  garb  in  otiicr  matters,  and, 
wliat  was  most  important  of  all,  thoy  did  not  make  the 
main  point  of  their  i>rngramme  the  maintenance  of  a  con- 
test with  slavery  all  along  the  Hue,  hut  only  tlic  redistance 
to  any  further  extension  of  tlio  slavery  domain.  Uiit  it 
vrns  just  hero  tliat  lay  that  wliieh  was  essentially  new  and 
fearfully  bi^nilieunt  in  Cullionn's  summons  to  the  soutli  to 
make  the  shiveholdin^  interest  absolutely,  that  is,  the 
slavery  question  in  all  its  aspects  and  ixslations,  the  polo 
Star  of  its  ])oIicy  and  thereby  to  force  tliis  issue  u]K)n  tlic 
north  as  the  question  on  wliich  party  lines  must  thero  be 
diann.  * 

In  a  letter  to  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Alabama,* 
he  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  delaying  no  longer  but  of 
forcing  the  issue  on  the  north  at  once.     The  moi*ul  and 

>  "But,  if  xrc  slmiitil  net  ns  we  ouglit — if  we,  by  our  prompiituOe, 
cncrj")'.  nnU  uninutniiy,  prove  lliat  xve  slinul  rondy  lo  ilofcntl  our  rij*Iit3, 
iiu!  lo  itiitinluin  our  pciiort  equality,  ns  monibors  nf  tlto  Union,  he  tlia 
con!BO()Uct]L'os  wlint  lliey  may;  iidlI  that  Iho  iiuuioditito  itml  necessary 
eO'cc't  <>r  conning  nb<ilition  voles,  by  cither  imrty,  wouKl  bo  to  bisa 
ours,  A  very  <li(Veieni  result  wouM  ccriuirily  f(»!lo\v.  Tlint  hirge  por- 
XWn  ot  in»M^hivchu]iling  slates,  who,  nnhoii^'li  they  consider  sliivery  ita 
an  evil,  iirc  uot  disposed  to  rintalc  the  constitution,  nnd  much  loss  lo 
ciidjin;;er  iU  oxeitlirow,  und  x\itli  it  the  L'lilou  itself^  would  It^kc  bides 
with  us  n^iiitbt  our  nsRaihiiils:  while  the  sound  portion,  who  nre 
alrendy  wiili  us.  would  rally  lo  (he  rescue.  Tlie  necessno*  elTcct  wouM 
be,  iliiii  the  party  lumlers  ami  their  rt)Ilo\vers,  who  oxpen  to  secure  the 
prosidenlial  eh^i-tion,  by  tlic  uiil  of  the  alMditioiwa>t».  teein;;  their  hopea 
blitbtrd  by  the  hws  of  our  votes,  woidd  drop  tht* ir  courUhlp,  antl  leave 
the  pafiy.  reduced  to  Int'ijjniricance,  with  scoru.  T\\e  ein\  would  bo, 
kbould  we  act  in  the  manner  indicnied,  the  rally  of  n  new  parly  in  Iho 
Don'sliivcliohling  states,  ntoro  powerful  than  either  of  ihc  old,  wlio,  on 
Xh\*  great  ((UCBtion.  would  be  bnlhrul  to  all  the  o^uiproiulbcs  tuid  obit- 
l^lloiu  of  the  c«)nsti(ution."     Ibid.,  pp.  :11I0.  ^'Jt. 

»  IViuied  iu  UculOD,  Thirty  Years'  View,  ll./pp.  G93-700. 
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political  power  of  the  south,  instead  of  growing, 
diminishing.  It  would,  therefore,  be  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted if  the  contest  on  the  Wilmot  proviso  shonld 
result  in  anotlier  compromise,  nay,  m(.>re,  the  dcfejU  of  the 
meatiiire,  "witliout  meeting  the  danger  in  iU  wliole  length 
and  breadth,"  would  be  a  misfortune.  The  quuotion  \>*as, 
how  this  could  be  accomplished  without  having  recourse 
to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  which  was  not  to  be  ihotight 
of  until  all  otlier  means  had  been  tried*  There  remained 
but  one  means  that  promised  success.  As  tlio  north  did 
not  fulfill  its  constitutional  obligations  witli  i*egard  to 
slaver}-,  so  let  the  soutli  refuse  to  fultill  the  provisionjs 
of  the  constitution  that  favored  the  north.  It  must  close 
its  harbors  to  the  ships  of  tlie  fi-ec  stat^,*?,  and  at  the  enmo 
time  allow  commerce  to  go  on,  on  the  MiR&issippi  and  on 
the  railroads,  in  order  to  preserve  the  friendship  of  the 
northwest  and  inflict  its  blows  on  the  northcobtern  stated 
alone.  A  convention  of  the  slave  states  must  be  held  to 
win  over  all  the  coast  states  to  this  policy  of  j-efusjila.  If 
tlicy  were  successful  in  this,  the  north  would  ceitainlj 
creo]>  to  the  foot  of  the  cross,  for  "measureless  a\-ari€0 
was  its  ruling  passion." 

Such  a  resolution,  said  Denton,  is  tantamount  to  a 
hrcnking  up  of  the  Union,  AVhcthor  the  nortli  performed 
its  constitiitiunul  obligjitions  with  regard  l/>  Blavory  or  not, 
was  a  disputed  qucstiun,  but  Callioun  adntitted  that  hia 
scheme  of  "retaliation"  would  deny  the  free  a^tos 
exercise  of  a  constitutional  right,  flnd  Ikniton  rightly' 
pointed  out  that  this  very  question  had  given  the  directl 
impulse,  which  led  to  the  substitution  of  "a  more  ]>crfcct 
Union"  for  the  insufficient  confederation.  Calhoun's  ex- 
pectation of  luMRg  able  to  detach  tlie  northwest  from  (li«| 
northeast,  and  by  closing  the  southern  ports,  to  force  thsj 
free  states  to  grant  all  the  demands  of  the  skvocnicy  waft] 
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an  idle  dclnsion.  For  tlie  rest,  liowercr,  liis  reasoning 
was  correct,  mul  neither  considerations  of  expediency  nor 
morul  and  patriotic  indignation  availed  to  shake  its  firm, 
jet  6iinj>lo  strnctnre.  The  south  iniglit  yet  celebrate 
many  a  triumpli,  although  it  rejected  the  prognimme  of 
the  old  master  of  the  slavocmcy,  but,  in  spite  of  oil 
tnumi»hs,  every  day  that  po6t]K:)ned  the  final  decision  was 
a  h>s6  for  the  south  and  a  gain  for  the  north.  AVlicrcvcr 
the  right  n;ay  lie,  it  is  facts  tliat  will  decide,  Calhoun  liad 
eiiid  some  years  before;  and  now  he  admitted:  Every  day 
we  grow  weaker  and  our  opponents  stronger.  Calhoun 
could  not  bring  Liuisclf  to  draw  from  these  two  simple 
pro|M)^ition&  the  linal,  and  only  too  evident,  conclusion;  but 
he  told  the  south  that  the  game  was  iri'cvocjibly  lost,  unless 
the  north  should  be  forced  into  full  submission  by  the 
letter  of  the  law,  before  it  had  sufiiciently  perceiveil  the 
truth  of  these  propositions  to  draw  from  them  their  final 
inference.  It  was  a  foolish  delusion  to  think  this  still 
possible,  but  he  was  riglit  in  declaring  this  the  only  condi- 
tion on  which  the  sonthcm  states,  as  slave  states,  could 
safely  remain  in  the  Ujiion.  .  Again,  the  majority  of  his 
own  allies  accused  Calhoun  of  stirring  tlie  lire  of  dissension 
between  the  south  and  the  north  in  his  groundless  claim, 
or  even  under  false  pretenses  of  working  for  the  disru|>- 
tion  of  the  Union,  and,  in  truth,  he  again  broke  off  lu3 
argument  before  the  linal  word,  because  he  M'ould  not 
abandon  the  hope  that  slavery  might  secure  itself  within 
tlio  Uuion.  Calhoun  fancied  that  the  last  moment  had 
come  in  which  it  was  still  ]>osEibIo  for  the  shivocnicy  to 
f\>rco  ui>on  the  north  bonds  which  could  never  bo  broken 
or  cast  off.  Hut  tliis  had  never  lain  in  tlie  power  of  the 
south,  and  now  it  had  brought  mutters  to  a  pass  in  which 
every  struggle,  and  still  more  every  success,  only  made  tliO 
final  overthj'ow  more  sure  and  hastened  its  approadi.     It 
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waa  only  because  Calbonn  felt  this  so  clearlj,  that  he 
opposed  tlie  Mexiain  war  with  such  violence,  and,  ngnJn, 
for  this  reason,  Iiis  opponents  were  right  in  tlieir  assertion 
that  his  demands  were  violently  urging  on  tlio  cat4iatroi)he. 
This  ^va8  the  curse  laid  upon  tlie  slavoeracy,  that  every 
step  towards  its  goal  was  a  step  nearer  the  inevitable  doom. 
And  this  curse  neccssiirily  full  with  its  heaviest  wolglit  on 
tlie  thouglit  and  action  of  the  man  who  best  nadcrfitood 
tlto  nature  of  blavery,  and  Intd  studied  most  profoundly 
the  cluiracter  of  tlie  slavocracy. 

I3cnton  triumphantly  points  out  to  his  readers  that  Cal- 
Lonn  never  called  up  his  resolutions  for  debate,  bocau&e 
they  had  been  most  unfavomhly  rt^ccivcd  by  the  wholo 
Senate.  But  what  was  gained  by  this?  TIic  struggle  for 
tlie  territory  to  be  acquired  fi'om  Mexico  continued,  and, 
although  C]iss  declared  that  ho  coitUl  not  discover  the 
faintest  cloud  in  the  sky,*  it  became  every  day  moi"c  diQi- 
cult  to  see  wlien  and  how  the  contest  would  be  teruuiuiteth 
lu  the  course  of  tho  deliato  tho  Wilmot  proviso,  to  tlie 
equal  6ur])risc  of  its  friends  and  of  its  foes,  became  a 
weai>on  in  the  liands  of  the  ]>eacc  party.  At  firdt  sight, 
it  really  seemed  as  if  the  measure  miglit  l)C  Usod  Xo  forco 
a  conclusion  of  the  war,  since  tlio  north  would  not  hear  of 
continuing  tho  war  wiihont  it,  nor  tliO  souih  wJtJi  it,* 
In  i-L'sjw>nso  to  the  repeated  votes  of  the  IIouso  of  Itepre- 
scntativcs  for  the  proviso  and  against  tlic  extension  of  tli« 
Missonri  line,  Callioun,  Seildon,  and  Leake  of  Virginia, 
Tibltets  of  Kentucky,  Dargim  of  Alaliaina,  nud  otlicrs, 
declared  that  tho  stato  could  not  bo  expected  to  commit 
tlic  suicidal  folly  of  making  furllicr  exertions  for  the  solo 
bcDctit  of  the  north.     Let  those  who  wuL  peace,  thcnv 


<  TVb.  of  ConsT.  ^C^*I,  p  CO. 
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fore,  Rftid  Stewart  of  Pcnnsjlvanio,  vote  for  the  proviso, 
for  Polk  M'oiild  sooner  pay  Mexico  to  keep  its  territory 
than  take  it  on  tliis  condition.  Unfortunately,  those  who 
desired  peace  without  conquests,  or  even  thouglit  such  a 
peace  ]K>ssiI)]c,  roniie<I  jin  infinitesimal  ininorit}'.  liutlcrof 
South  Carolina  coin]>arcd  tlic  Union  to  the  sliepherd  who 
winght  n  wolf  hy  the  ears:  it  was  dangerous  to  hold  on, 
btill  more  dangerous  to  lot  go.  Tito  majority  of  tlie 
tiouthcrn  rejireeentativca  were  the  less  disposed  to  put  an 
end  to  tlio  ill  feelinp;  of  tlie  Boutii  hy  really  carrying  out 
the  original  otHeial  programme  of  the  war — self  defense, 
tlic  procuring  of  redress  and  the  payment  of  the  old 
claims — because  tliey  were  convinced  that  the  spoils  would 
finally  have  to  bo  divided  in  any  event.  If  the  north  is 
decided,  said  Cnlhoun,  tlie  south  is  still  more  decided,  for 
it  has  more  at  stake.  This  conlidonce  was  only  too  well 
founded,  for  so  it  had  ever  been  hitherto.  Thero  was,  of 
course,  no  lack  of  threats  of  a  disruption  of  the  Union, 
but  the  real  views,  even  of  the  most  ardent  spirits,  found 
a  much  truer  ex]»ression  in  the  declaration  of  Sim  of  South 
Carolina,  that  there  was  absolutely  no  reason  for  sounding 
60  Imgic  a  note.  We  will  retain  the  conquered  territory, 
he  said,  and  the  i>art  to  the  south  of  20^  30'  will  become 
slave  territory,  for  wo  are  resolved  to  go  there  with  our 
slaves,  and  the  north  and  west  will  not  think  of  resisting 
B8  to  tlic  deiith.i  The  entire  south  shared  this  view,  not 
excepting  those  who  did  not  concur  in  his  further  assertion 
that  the  child  was  not  yet  born  that  would  live  to  wjtnesa 
tlio  disruption  of  the  Union  on  the  slavery  question  or  for 
uny  other  cause. 

TIic  south  did  not  estimate  the  resolntion  of  the  north 
too  high,  but  too  low,  but  it  was  not  deceived  in  its  cx^iec- 
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tatlon  tliat  the  latter  would  make  concessions;  tLC  onlj 
question  was,  ho\v  soon  and  bow  far  it  would  recede.  The 
soutli  thought  it  could  po6t]>one  tlie  decision  of  tJutt  ques- 
tion jf  it  only  secured  itself  on  llie  first  jioint;  and  on  dio 
opposite  side  were  found  ]>Ienty  of  jMjliticIans  who  thought 
their  abandonment  of  their  principles  was  justified  or 
excused  bj  the  fact  that  they  left  the  further  question 
open. 

Chase  asserts  that  tho  "Wilmot  proviso,  on  ncconnt  of 
its  Democratic  origin,  hud  been  a  tliorn  in  tho  ileeli  to 
many  northern  "Wliig-s.*  Tlins,  even  when  the  principle 
was  unconJilionally  adopted  with  genuine,  earnest  convic- 
tion, men  thought  and  felt  in  so  j^tty  a  way  tliat  they 
were  willing  to  endanger  tlic  decision  of  iho  most  imjiort- 
nnt  natiiiunl  question  for  tho  sake  of  a  suboi-dinate,  pcr- 
bai>s  imaginary,  ptu*ty  interest.  How,  then,  could  a  stead* 
fast  maintenance  of  the  principle  be  expected  from  thu«o 
Democnits,  who  had  only,  more  or  less  willingly,  swam 
MJlh  the  stream  of  juiblic  opinion.  If  they  held  firm 
they  must  renounce  all  hope  of  playing  a  rOic  in  tJic  l^art/, 
for  tlic  south  wns  the  dominating  element,  and  would 
never  have  forgiven  such  *' trcaciiery."  li'  liiglily  cultl- 
rated  and  rellecting  men,  in  honest  though  ill  advised 
patrioti&m,  allowed  their  views  to  be  clianged  by  tlie  cry, 
the  Union  is  in  danger!  what  reliimcc  could  be  plaeeil  npon 
tlic  masses,  who,  for  t]jo  most  part,  had  as  yet  not  even 
temporai'ily  taken  a  decidedly  ho^tilo  attitude  towarda 
slavery,  and  who,  moreover,  could  be  carried  away  by  tho 


>  "ThU  [tlio  proTiso]  Imd  Itt  orl;;!n  among  tlie  Dcmnrmtc,  adJ  it 
looked  ujKin  with  oo  fMvortiVle  cya  by  ronny  Icattlit^  ^^'l^lp^  *lia, 
«liil«  tll^y  <I-ire  not  openly  take  ground  a£»tn»l  ll,  are  wiiljuj*  h>  Iiht« 
it  suii'tliercd  by  Iho  try  wf  nu  U»rrUory.  wlikh  ts  the  mci  .«, 

Ritd  tUc  must  puIpuUc  delusion  in  Ui«  world.**    8.  1*.  C:  i*. 

TIuV.  May  12.  1847.    Wurdca.  Private  Lite  aod  Public  Sen kcA  U  & 
V  Clka»e.  |i.  Ul-L 
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dernngognes  inncli  e^neier  than  the  mnss  of  tlio  "\Yln;^s.  It 
might  not  be  possible  to  bring  all  uho  had  warned  tlio 
south  tliat  t.hey  would  serve  her  no  lon;^r,  to  utter  the 
jHitcr  peccavi;  bnt  it  was  very  iv>:?;?ible  that  the  great 
uinjority  would  now  crowd  an.>und  the  standard  of  the 
ehivocracy  with  greater  devotion,  nay,  enthusinstn,  than 
over.  Save  the  Union!  The  reqjonsG  which  this  cry 
called  forth  in  every  heart  was  stroug  cnougli  to  destroy 
in  innumerable  minds  all  comjireheiisiou  of  tJie  (jueslion 
whctlier  continued  concession  to  llie  slavocracy  wsis  the 
right  way  to  save  tlie  Uiiioii;  and  more  than  enough  could 
bo  said  fur  the  claims  of  the  suutli  to  constitute  in  the 
eyos  of  tlie  masses,  only  too  ready  to  be  convinced,  an 
irrefragable  proof  of  the  constitutionality  of  those  claims. 
To  insist  on  the  Wilmot  proviso,  therefore,  would  not  only 
be  to  cross  the  polic}'  of  the  administration  in  a  most  im- 
portant measure,  a]>proved  by  the  whole  party,  but  it 
would  be  to  split  the  piu'ty  and  join  the  seceding  or 
expelled  minority. 

The  avowed  dcmngngnes  and  unprincipled  egotists  WTro 
not  tlio  only  ones  iii!!ong  the  Democratio  politicians  who 
could  not  mako  U]j  their  minds  to  so  great  a  sacrilicc. 
Thought  and  feeling  were  still  so  tirinly  bound  by  the  old 
party  tics,  the  real  nature  of  the  contest  was  still  so  little 
understood,  the  preservation  of  peace  still  seemed  so  all 
iuijwrtant,  so  much  could  still  bo  said  in  favor  of  a  ]»ost- 
ponement  of  the  decision,  that  an  escape  wiis  anxiously 
sought  by  many  better  men,  in  whom  something  of  stales- 
manliko  endowment  was  joined  to  skill  in  the  technical 
trade  of  jwli tics,  and  some  true  jiatriolism  mingled  with 
soHish  ambition.  "The  AVilmot  proviso,"  wrote  Cass  on 
llic  19th  of  February,  1817,  "will  not  ]>ass  the  Senate. 
It  would  be  death  to  tho  war — deatli  to  all  ho|)es  of  get- 
ting an  acre  of  territory — death,  to  thoadmiulbtratiou,  and 
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death  to  tlic  Democratic  party.'**  The  same  Cass,  in  Au- 
gust, 184G,  had  expressed  his  lively  regret  that  the  ill- 
tiincd  length  of  Duvis'  speech  had  prevented  him  from 
giving  liis  vote  for  tlic  proviso;  some  months  later  he  had 
thouglit  it  inopportnnc  to  urge  the  proviso  just  then,  bnt 
had  still  given  tlie  assurance  that  his  vote  could  be  counted 
on."  At  last  he  had  voted  ngainst  it,  and  declared  that  it 
would  he  time  enough  to  decide  the  question  when  the 
tcrritorj'  had  been  acquired,'  and,  finally,  ho  prououoced 
tlio  ]»rovi60  undoubtedly  unconstitutional.* 

The  otlicr  side  could  hardly  Lo  blamed  for  thinking  that 
ench  trnn&fonnatiuns  of  uj;ly  caterpillars  into  gorgeous 
butterflies  had  some  connection  with  the  dcsiro  of  finding 
grace  in  tlic  eyes  of  the  south.  But  even  if  it  was  all 
done  to  save  the  country,  it  was  assuredly  haixl  to  clmngo 
one's  skin  so  often  in  so  short  a  time.  At  any  rate,  it 
was  easier  than  to  accomplish  the  whole  inetamorjihosis 
in  a  single  dav.  If  this  had  been  required,  tho  crisis 
would  presumably  have  been  much  more  \iolent,  but 
would  also  iiavc  passed  off  more  quickly,  I]«t  llio  sontli 
ga\c  those  who  had  strnj-cd  from  the  right  path  time  to 
iind  their  wny  back.  She  could  let  tho  '\Vi1mot  proviso 
fall  thix)ngh  without  distinctly  avowing  it.  It  w;ia  not 
rejeclcd,  but  only  not  passctl;  that  is,  tho  thi-cc  millioa 
bill  was  ])asscd  without  tlic  ]irovigo.  In  tho  Senate,  it  is 
true,  it  WHS,  on  the  1st  of  Mnivh,  laid  on  the  table  by  & 
vote  of  31  to  21;'  but  according  to  tho  official  tntcqir^ 
tation  this  only  filguilied  that  it  was  not  to  bo  fl2U*^nJcd  to 

>  Jnr.  Heriew  of  (lie  Ikroxican  Wftr,  p.  lOa 

>  Uiiihliim.  or  New  Ytuk.  iti  Uie  ITiica  convcnllon,  Teb,  10,  ISlS. 
Gortlinoi,  the  Great  Issue,  p.  04. 

■  Coiigr.  Ginbo,  ?yUi  Ctingr..  2.1  Soss.,  p.  W9. 
«  Ibitl..  3Ul  Oingr.  IkI  Sos»..  p.  3113. 
•  ma^  20ili  Coiigr.,  2a  SaA.,  p.  5Mt 
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tJila  bill,  Dicliinson  justified  his  voting  ftgainst  the  pro- 
viso l»y  Baying  tlmt,  according  to  the  i-esolutions  of  tl:e 
Legislature  of  Kcw  York,  this  "fiindameiital  condition'* 
was  to  he  establislied  only  in  the  event  of  the  acquisition 
of  territory;  now,  no  acquisitions  of  territory  wero  made 
Ly  the  three  million  hill,  and  therefore  the  measure  need 
not  be  burdened  by  such  an  ajqjendnge.*  The  direction 
of  the  wind  must  irnvo  already  greatly  changed,  if  his 
constituents  allowed  themselves  to  be  j»tit  olTby  tins  gross 
60]>hism.  For  the  Senate,  when  it  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
20  to  34  Berrien's  amendment  against  territorial  acquisi- 
tions,' declared,  by  a  formal  vote,  that  territorial  acquisi- 
tions were  to  Ik?  made  in  the  j>eacc,  whose  conclusion  was 
to  be  furthered  by  the  lull. 

In  tliis  form,  tlio  bill  was  returned  to  the  House,  which 
had  pasFed  the  "Wilmot  ])roviso*  by  a  vote  of  115  to  100. 
AViieii  AVilmot  now  moved  it  again,  it  was  passed  by  the 
Committee  of  the  AVJiole  by  a  vote  of  00  to  80,  but  rc- 
joctc<l  by  llic  House  by  a  vote  of  102  to  07,  and  the  bill 
was  then  ]^assed  by  a  vote  of  115  to  81.*  At  the  last  voto 
on  ih^  jiroviso,  therefore,  twenty-two  of  those  who  hud 
originally  voted  for  it  had  absented  themselves,  and  six 
Lad  gone  over  into  the  0]ij)Osito  camp.*  This  w;is  the 
sole  imj[X)rtant  result  of  this  session:  it  Mas  decided  that 

>  Il.i.l..  pp.  .wa,  554 
»  ll.UI..  |».  54.-. 

•  Movctl  by  Ilnmlln,  Fchniary  ITiih. 

'  Congr.  Ultihe,  2UiIi  Consr.,  2il  Scss.,  p.  573. 

*  Ainnii^  llio  closcilora  was  Woodworth,  of  New  YorV,  who  ot- 
tcmptcil  lo Justify  Iiimsolfiiysliowin;;  that  pven  llie  Nfto  YorkTvihuM 
liiul  oiHinjieliHl  llio  U'iii^s  iu  case  of  exlremiiy  lo  vole  fnr  tho  biU 
(rcn  wiilituu  the  pruvi:!>n.  hciiiUM*;  "JL  wwa  \\  plank  to  drowning  men." 
Jlnreovpr,  ih<^pr(»vi.-iO  roiiininod  "a  pilnciple  iw*  ilooply  rooted  nuw.ng 
tho  free  i>l:iic»  iia  to  require  no  such  expression."  Ibid.,  Append.,  p. 
4ilO.  Thus  llic  word  ultercd  hy  Adams  in  gootj  fnilh  hnd  become  Iho 
for;;c(I  posa  by  which  Lho  faim-hcmtcd  accompli^cd  their  de&cnion. 
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territory  wa&  to  be  acquired  bj  the  peace,  but  tlio  decision 
of  the  furtlicr  question,  how  tliis  territory  Bhould,  or 
rather  must,  be  diRposed  of  ^vith  rcgnixl  to  slavery  was 
postponed.  The  2'Jch  Congro&s  had  determined  to  leave 
as  an  inheritance  to  the  SUth  Congress  the  eontebt  nnder 
Avbicli  the  foundations  of  the  Union  had  begun  to  tremble. 
Wonld  time  cool  the  passions  timt  liud  been  excite<l,  or 
stir  them  to  still  greater  intensity?  It  was  no  longer  2K)s- 
sible  to  avoid  the  rock  on  which,  according  to  Jeft'cr&on's 
prophecy,  the  sltip  of  the  Union  was  destined  to  be 
dashed  to  pieces.  Calhoun's  "fibstraction"  had  become 
fearful  realities,  around  which  tlte  contest  must  continue 
to  rage  till  a  linal  decision  should  bo  reached. 

Webster  threw  the  entire  res])onsibility  for  tins  upon 
the  eleven  northern  Senators  who  bad  voted  ngninst  Ber- 
rien's nmcndment.  If  they  liad  joined  with  The  AVhigs, 
the  internal  peace  would  have  been  established  ujwn  a 
foimdation  of  rock,  for  so  overwhelming  a  majority  against 
nil  territorial  extension  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  a 
finid  decision  and  the  apple  of  discord  would  thus  have 
been  forever  removed.* 

AVords  of  golden  wisdom,  said  many  a  good  patriot.  A 
proof  tliat  this  most  shining  light  of  New  England  was 
not  made  for  times  "Jn  which  tlio  hcai'ts  of  men  aro 
dce]>ly  tried,"  is  the  judgment  of  history.  Was  the 
demoenitic  Republic  voluntarily  to  i-enounco  forever  all 
further  acquisitions  of  territory  in  order  to  escape  the  de- 
cision of  the  question  whether  they  sjiould  belong  to  free- 
dom or  to  slavery?  Was  tliis  nation,  the  wonder-state  of 
the  western  hemisphere,  to  relinquish  an  esseutiul  part  of 
its  mission  in  the  history  of  tlio  world,  because  it  fcartsd 
destruction  if  it  should  daro  to  defy  the  veto  of  the  slavoo- 


«  Works,  V^  p.  258.  Seqq. 
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racyt  lias  any  nation  in  all  liistory  ever  made  so  diegppacefiil 
an  avowal  of  political  and  moral  iin[)otcnce,  before  the 
entire  world?'  And  wad  tliia  what  was  expocteil  of  thiii 
people,  whose  tnist  in  themselves  was  great  enough  to 
undertake  the  construction  of  a  j*oad  to  Olympus  or  to 
Hades  if  they  thought  it  to  their  advantage?  AVebster 
was  riglit  in  easing;  "We  appear  to  he  rushing  u]>on 
perils  headlong  and  with  our  eyes  wide  open."  ■  But  the 
impulse  to  this  course  was  not  merely  an  unhridlcd  amhi- 
Lion,  witli  criminal  tliou'^htJessncss  Icavinir  the  future  to 
deal  as  l>est  it  might  with  the  immediate  ami  threatening 
consequences  of  the  step.  It  was  an  ex])ression  of  the 
first  thouglit  and  feeling,  that  the  interest  of  the  Repub- 
lic, which  had  to  detennino  her  |)olicy,  must  first  be  Inde- 
pendently established,  and  only  secondarily  be  scrutinized 
from  the  narrow  standpoint  of  sectional  jValousies.  And 
it  was  also  an  expression  of  tlie  conviction  that  the  Union 
was  already  strong  enough  to  weather  even  this  storm. 
Bui  if  this  conviction  was  correct,  the  south,  which  was 
diiefly  responsible  for  the  results  of  tlic  session,  had  only 
inflicted  another  blow  upon  itself,  even  thougli  tlie  strug- 
gle for  the  acquired  territory  should  end  in  a  new  over- 
tlirow  of  the  north.  The  Union  was  strengthened,  for  thu 
interests  in  its  preservation  had  become  greater,  and, 
Btnce  the  day  must  at  last  come  when  the  south  would  at- 
tempt to  destroy  it,  every  strengthening  of  the  Union 
turned  a  new  and  heavy  gun  against  the  fortunes  of  the 
filavocraey. 

*  Tlio  Wm^hinffton  Union  wrol«;  "To  refuse  all  act|uJsitioD  of  lor- 
ritory  from  Mexico  *  •  *  would  bo  worse  ilm»  f»>lly.  It  would 
ht  n  confessitin  of  iho  weaknoss  of  our  |>oliiic^1  iiisiiluiidns.  Il  would 
both  be  a  treacherous  sucriAec  to  the  spirit  of  abolitinnism,  and 
would  luaDifobt  a  cowar<1ly  fear  of  the  Birco^tb  of  our  Government** 
KUe»'  Reg..  LXXII.,  p.  407. 

"  Wurka.  v..  p.  201 
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Polk  liad  certainly  longed  with  impatience  for  tlie  closo 
of  tlie  2'Jtli  Congress,  nlthoiigli  he  could  not  exj»ect  from 
its  succcsor  equal  readiness  in  complying  with  his  wishes. 
The  next  nine  months  placed  the  Mexican  <juestion  excla- 
fiivcly  in  his  own  hands,  nnless  lie  should  tLink  it  ndvisiiblo 
or  necessary  to  summon  the  legislators  again  to  AVashing- 
ton  at  an  earlier  date.  The  interval  was  long  enough  to 
admit  of  the  hope  that  at  its  end  a  treaty  of  j>eace  could 
be  laid  iK-'forc  tlic  Ser.ate,  and  of  the  accc])tancc  of  ^9hich  lio 
could  count  with  certainty,  oven  though  it  might  give 
rise  to  man}'  objections. 

If  this  hope  should  be  realized,  the  President,  from  hia 
own  st^Ludpoiut,  could  look  for\vai*d  with  com]>osuro  to  the 
moment  Mlien,  at  the  ojxming  of  the  30th  Congi-ess  the 
long  rcstrai^ied  Hood  of  criticisms  and  denunciations 
ehould  pour  itself  out  upon  his  Mexican  ]>olicy.  Tho 
tj*ooj>s  accomplished  their  portion  of  the  task  belter  than 
was  expected.  The  cxnggeratcd  praises  lavished  on  thchr 
clisci]»line  and  humanity  by  the  Democratic  party  leaders, 
inchidii»g  tlio  I'resident  liimself,  were,  to  bo  sure,  not 
wholly  deserved.  Of  tliis  tlic  ofiicial  and  private  con'e- 
Bpondence  of  tlic  ollicers  niTords  abundant  pmot*  An  army 
comjiosed  mainly  of  volunteer  regiments  will  rarely  dia* 
tinguioh  itself  in  this  regard,  and  never  in  a  war  of  con- 
quests, whicli  for  tho  most  part  invites  to  tlio  standards 
only  ambitious  youths,  adventurers  and  idlers  eager  for 
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plunder.  It  innj  occur  la  a  rcnl  national  war  whicli 
kindles  piitrlotism  to  the  intenscst  hcut  and  suminons  tho 
best  men  of  the  nation  from  every  stratum  of  society  tu 
follow  the  beat  of  the  drum,  altlioiigli  even  then  it  ia  only 
after  the  war  has  continued  lonjor  enon^li  to  transform  tho 
armed  popiihvtion  into  an  army.  The  Mexican  war,  how- 
ever,  was  only  a  war  of  politicians  and  oflicera,  a  war 
which  the  people  followed,  to  be  sure,  with  the  liveliest 
intei*c6t,  but  Btill  at  bottom  with  tlie  feelings  of  a  b]>co- 
tator  interested  in  the  i»ro£pes8,  and  ]xu*ticn!arly  in  tho 
result  of  the  bloo<ly  f^me.  Fiirthcrmoiv,  tlie  remoteness 
of  tlic  spectator  from  tho  eceno  of  action  made  it  im]>03- 
fiible  to  follow  minutely  every  detail.  In  tho  enemy's 
country,  extended,  tliinlj  settled  and  connected  with 
tlie  rest  of  the  civilized  world  by  i'^'W  and  weak  ties,  the 
troo]>8  were  wholly  removed  from  the  accustomed  control 
of  a  public  opinion  that  observes  directly  and  posisa  judg- 
ment daily,  in  the  United  States  the  strongest,  though  not 
always  a  sufficient  restmlnt.  The  insolence  of  the  victors 
met  at  every  ]>oint  the  strongest  temptations.  Provoca- 
tion of  every  kind  incited  them  to  unmeasured  retaliation, 
and  in  point  of  hun::anity  tLo  volunteers  did  not  always 
find  tlic  best  pattern  in  the  soldiers  of  the  regular  army, 
since  the  hitter  M*ere  men  who  had  been  enlisted  and 
stationed  for  the  most  part  in  the  half  civilized  territories. 
In  tlicso  cii*cumBtance8,  wo  must  only  wonder  that  the 
opponents  of  the  war  could  not  produce  a  much  larger  list 
of  infj-actions  of  discipline,  cruelties  and  moubtrositiea  of 
crci*y  kind,  and  that  they  were  forced  to  have  recourse  to 
glowing  pictures  of  the  honors  inlicrent  in  the  nature  of 
war  in  order  to  find  sufficient  material  for  their  lioinillos 
and  calls  to  i*cpcntancc  And  this  is  tho  more  to  be  won- 
dered at,  because  in  that  wliicli  forms  tho  alpha  and  omega 
of  every  army,  the  very  highest  officers  were  by  no  means 
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excmpliiry  Tnodels  for  tlieir  subordinates,  Tlie  tvro  gc: 
erals  were  continually  wmn-jling  with  tlieir  snperiori  at 
Wiislangton.  They  not  only  complained,  but  tlicy  accuacd; 
not  only  criticised,  but  called  to  account;  tlioy  uot  onljT 
felt  tli.it  tlicy  were  criminally  neglected,  but  tliey  believed 
that  tliey  were  dclil)eratciy  hiierificed.  Scott,  whose  exccas- 
ivc  vanity  more  than  made  up  for  the  greater  military 
coarseness  and  the  somewhat  narrow  mn^jjc  of  ideas  of 
Taylor,  involved  himself,  in  addition,  with  hia  6uhoi*dinato 
ofiicers  in  the  mobt  unpleasant  and  even  dit^giisling  quar- 
rels wLich  led  to  protracted  proceedings  in  courts  inartial. 
Tliese  indications  euHice  to  show  that  the  Mexican  war 
exj)06ed  some  of  the  weakest  points  in  the  military  power 
and  resources  of  the  United  States.*  Nevertheless.,  it  was 
by  no  means  to  the  weakness  of  tlie  enemy  alone  ilwit  the 
Americans  owed  their  uninterrupte<l  and  brilliant  successea. 
The  laui*els  which  tliey  gathered  in  abundance  on  many 
bloody  battlefields  were  well  earned.  In  spite  of  manjr 
errors  and  oversights  which  have  been  properly  stigmatized 
by  their  own  writers  on  war,  Scott  and  Taylor  and  the 
other  generals  i»roved  themselves  well  schooled  and  cajiablo 
leaders.  The  oflicers  of  middle  and  lower  grades  were  in 
gonci*al  still  better  qualilied  for  the  lesser  tasks.  The  ineu 
manifested  wonderful  endurance  and  unyielding  valor,  and, 
witli  few  exceptions,  the  untrained  volunteers  stood  a»  firm 
as  veterans  under  the  hottest  Hrc.  Such  was  their  con- 
sciousness of  their  individual  superiority  that  soon  no  de- 
mands u]x»u  tliem  seemed  to  them  too  high,  and  Uiey 
forced  fortune  to  remain  true  to  their  banners.  The  pauses 
in  their  victorious  career  were  not  caused  by  the  paud^ 

'  Tl  wns  reserved  for  llie  cirU  war  to  revenl  {n  nil  iheir  gmmleir 
(be  elements  of  sMcn;;th  more  or  less  pccnlinr  lo  the  dcmoeniiic  i^ 
piilttic.  tn  ilio  Mexican  war.  Eucccs&rully  ua  ii  was  couiluciccl,  lUtlt 
Of  uoUiiii^  of  UiU  appeared. 
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of  their  numbers  nor  by  llieir  cxb:instion,  but  were  chftrg- 
ftble  to  the  diplomacy  of  the  government  and  of  the 
genonila, 

Taylor  closed  the  first  period  of  tlie  \rar  nnd  made  a 
broad  opening  for  the  second  by  his  defensive  victi>ry  at 
Buena  VistJi,  on  tbc  22nd  nnd  23nl  of  February,  1847. 
Santa  Anna  hrtd  hurled  himself  uj>on  him  with  an  enor- 
mously supi-rior  force,  which  his  admirable  energy  Iiad 
collected  by  the  utmost  exertions  in  order  to  rouse  die 
cnthnslosm  of  the  Mexicjins  by  u  decisive  vicU»ry  and  to 
stimuliite  them  to  exertions  commcnsiu'atc  witli  tlie  dun/^cr. 
IIo  mot,  however,  with  bo  bloody  a  repulse  from  Taylor, 
that  we  must  regard  it  as  an  acbievcuient  w<utby  of  all 
recognition  that  he  was  so  soon  able  to  tjd<e  the  lield  again 
against  Scott,  who  in  tbc  meantime  hiid  ojicucd  tlio  linal 
decisive  campaign  from  Vera  Cru;c, 

Vera  Cmz  and  San  Juan  D'UlIoa  had  fallen  on  tlio 
29th  of  March.  Buchanan  lioj>ed  lliat  tlie  day  of  Biicna 
Vista  and  this  new  blow  would  have  broken  the  priilc  of 
Mexico.  On  the  22d  of  February  Monustcrio  i'e]>Iie<l  to 
his  peace  jtropusals  of  the  18lh  of  FcbrnHr y,  that  Mexico 
must  consider  the  raising  of  the  blocikado  of  her  ]>ort8  and 
th«  complete  evacuation  of  her  territories  as  Ihe  lii*st  juts 
liminnry  condition  of  imy  negotiations  f>r  a  ]K.»acc.'  To 
tliis  Bucluinau  re]jlicd,  on  the  lorli  of  April,  tliat  tlio 
President  would  not  renew  bis  offer  to  negotiate  till  ho 
was  in  a  jiosition  to  oxpoct  that  it  wouhl  l>o  accepted.  At 
tlie  Bftmc  time,  nevertheless,  he  announoo<l  that  N.  P. 
Trist,  chief  clerk  of  the  Dojtartmcnt  of  Slate,  would  bo 
Bent  to  Scott's  beadcjuarters  to  receive  any  otfcrs  Mexico 
might  malce,  aud  that  he  was  clothed  with  fnll  ]>owers  to 
conclude  a  peace.'     On  that  same  day  Trist  received  his 


<  Kxrr.  IJoc.,  30ih  Congr.,  1st  Seas.,  No.  1,  p.  37. 
niiiU  .  pp.  iib,  40. 
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instructions.*  The  fundamental  idea  of  tlie  project  of 
peace  that  accompanied  them,  was  the  cession  of  JCew 
Mexico  and  the  two  Californias,  and  a  grant  of  a  riglit  of 
way  through  tho  Ifithinua  of  Teluiuiitcpoc,  in  return  for 
the  assumption  of  tlie  Mexican  debts,  so  often  referred  to, 
and  tho  jjayinent,  by  way  of  purchase  or  indemMifiea- 
tion,  of  a  sum  of  money  not  to  exceed  thirty  milJiou 
dolhu's.  The  acquisition  of  LoTcr  Califurnia  and  tlio 
right  of  way  were  declared  desiraSle,  Lut  not  indispensa- 
ble. Accoixling  to  what  could  bf  obtained  from  Mexico 
on  these  two  points,  the  niaximutr  of  tlie  sum  to  be  jmi*l 
was  to  be  reduced  to  twenty  or  tc  fifteen  million  dollars. 
Tho  cession  of  ^'ew  Mexico  and  Upper  California,  how- 
ever, is  designated  as  conditio  .n'-id  tjua  nony  and  tho 
"ultimatum." 

Before  Trist  reached  his  destination,  the  Mexicans  had 
met  with  another  serious  defeat.  Sfott  had  entered  uj>on 
his  niurch  inland,  and  on  tho  ISth  arvt  lOth  of  April,  had 
won  a  brilliant  victory  at  Ccri-o  Gordo.  On  the  7t]i  of 
May,  he  received  at  Jalapa  the  dispa'.rhcs  of  which  Trist 
was  tlie  bearer,  but  it  was  not  till  tho  12lh  of  June  that 
the  Mexican  government  was  infonuid  from  Pueblo  of 
the  arrival  of  a  negotiator  with  full  po'vers.  The  Mexi- 
cans, accordingly,  had  now  evidently  far  bettor  rcns^jns  for 
regarding  a  continuance  of  tho  war  hitpeltss  1}  an  two 
months  before,  but  they,  nevertheless,  fierj.vcd  in  i;o  liurry 
to  grn?p  the  hand  extended  to  tlicnu  Tb'j  fe?ling  in  tlio 
Wliito  House  must  have  l>een,  indeed,  iM/pcfMl,  iX\  after 
Monartcrio's  more  timn  foolish  rci>ly  of  titc  23d  ol  I'cb- 
niary,  the  delusion  could  be  clierished,  that  the  bill'T  c.\. 
pericnces  of  Ihicna  Vista  and  Vera  Cruz  winild  be  ^  "'* 
.ciout  to  convert  the  Mexicans  to  a  cooh  rational   p\ 


«  Exec.  1)00.,  SOth  C^ngr.,  Ist  Soss.,  No.  GO.  pp.  43.  51. 
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It  waa  onlj  after  tho  Arnericana  at  Contrems  (Aiijj.  10) 
and  Cbnrubusco  (Aug.  20),  after  a  long  and  bloody  coii- 
teet,  Imd  again  remained  in  possession  of  the  field,  and 
Santa  Anna  Lad  succeeded  in  Lvinijinir  Scott  into  an 
nnnistice  (Aug.  23),  which  gave  him  tlie  o]>itortunity  to 
make  Bome  preparations  for  the  defense  of  the  cnpitiJ — 
now  seriously  threatened — that  the  voice  of  diplomacy 
could  again  make  itself  liciird.  And  even  then  it  immedi- 
ately became  evident  that,  as  Polk  very  mildly  expressed 
lt>  "there  was  too  much  reason  to  believe"  that  the  nego- 
tiations were,  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  "  insincere." »  iJu- 
chanau  more  sharply  but  truly  said,  that  the  terms  of 
p?aco  i>ro]>oscd  by  Mexico  were  a  mere  mockery.'  The 
cession  of  Upper  California  ns  far  iis  37°  north  Int.,  waa 
tho  only  eaerilicc  Mexico  was  ready  to  make.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  &ho  said  nothing  about  tho  old  debt  claims 
and  demanded  indemnity  for  her  citizens,  and  restoration 
of  tho  territory  between  tho  Nneccs  and  the  Ilio  (irande. 
Trist  received  orders  to  return  to  AVjishington,  and  when 
his  own  reports  confirmed  the  i.ews,  at  first  regaixicd  as  a 
malicious  c-.dumny,  that  he  had  pronii.^cd  to  tninsmit  tolds 
Government  a  project  of  j^cacc  with  the  last  named  condi* 
tion,  and  to  request  Scott  to  grant  a  conrinnanco  of  tlio 
armistice  imtil  an  answer  could  bo  received,  the  order  of 
recall  was,  on  tlie  2oth  of  October,  reiKiatcd  with  the  live- 
liest cx]>rcssion  of  dissatisfaction. 

Triaifs  readiness  to  make  concessions  on  jnst  this  point 
was,  indeed,  cxtraonlinnry,  since  it  Avas  the  occupation  of 
this  "portion  of  Texas"  tluit  liad  led  to  the  war,  and  its 
defense  had  been,  according  to  Polk,  his  imperative  duly. 
It  appcai-s  in  a  still  stmnger  light,  however,  when  wc  cou- 

'  Slntcum.'s  Mnn.,  III.»  j*.  1C53. 

•Mr.  BiKljiintin  t"  Mr.  Tiiai.OcLC,   1S17.    Exec  Doc.  30lU  Consj., 
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Irast  it  with  the  stiff,  unc<.mpromisiTig  rojection  of  Mexi- 
co's other  request,  that  the  territories  to  be  ccUc<I  should 
he  socnreU  against  the  introduction  of  slavery.  He  pro- 
nounced all  rcforcnco  to  this  qucbtion  in  a  treaty  of  poaco 
iinpissiblc,  and  declared  that  if  he  were  offered  a  territory 
of  tenfold  value  and  covered  with  gold  a  foot  deep,  on  tldfl 
condition,  he  c^uUl  not  think  of  even  reiieating  the  pro]>o- 
sition  nt  AVashington.^  The  President  and  Duchanun  ap- 
pear to  Imve  coniMirred  fully  in  tho^e  views;  at  least  I  can- 
not Hnd  in  the  oHicial  correspondence  tho  slightest  cxMisnro 
of  Triet's  jiosilion  with  rcgiu'd  to  that  demand  of  the  Mcxi* 
can  negotiators. 

«  N.  P.  Trisl  to  J.  nnrhnnnn,  Tnciihayu,  Sept.  4,  1847:  "Anioi»|r 
Ihc  i>ntnt3  nliicli  cnnio  unilrr  OisciiKsUin  wiia  Ihc  exclusion  of  »1«r«ry 
fititn  all  UTiiioiy  wlilcli  sIkhiUI  pass  (rom  Mexico.  lu  \he  course  of 
llioir  (ilio  L'))niiiii:s5irincrs)  remarks  on  the  snlijoct  1  wns  loUt  llnit  if  it 
wore  i>roi»ottctMo  the  people  ol'ilio  UniiotI  Swnriito  pnit  wlih  a  poitioa 
of  itieir  tiritiluiy,  ill  onlcr  lti:it  llic  iatiiiisiliun  sliouM  U*  tlioiuiu  r» 
tnlilishoil,  the  prniiosiil  couUl  mit  excilc  stroii;;cr  rccliD;;3  of  n! 
ronio  Uian  ihnse  awakoncd  in  Me\icn  by  the  iimspcrt  nf  th^  1ntr< 
Uun  of  shivery  in  any  lerriiMry  piirtoil  viiih  by  hor.  Our  onivorMUioa 
ou  lhi$  lo|i)c  wtia  iH*jTi*c|]y  fnuik.uiitl  no  leas  fiienOly;  oml  llioiuurecA 
feciivoiitioti  tlioirt»in{l5>inas)iuich  tts  I  was  cnnltletl  to  say  with  |>crfoci 
fioctirily.  Ihiu  iiUhoogh  Ihcir  ImprOfMinns  n^pocling  the  practit-al  foct 
of  slavery,  an  ll  cxl^tnl  in  tho  t'uttcU  Stittc&,  were.  I  hat]  nn  doubi,  rn. 
Urely  eiroiiotuis;  yel  Ihoro  wita  pjxflmljly  no  il"  *  i  to. 

diviilniil  views  nnd  seiUiiJieiits  nn  bl.irery.  <  ^nd 

those  ivhieh  lliey  rnlertuiucil.  I  conrIiKle<l  I'V  a>-uriug  tti«  i 
Imro  nieuiion  of  the  subject  in  nny  trr.iiy  to  ulmh  ihe  I'ti; 
■were  »  pafiy»  wua  ««  tibwliiU'  '  ly;  thM  no  V-  i   ilio 

Uoilctl  Stnles  vvoulii  ihire  In  p;  _   •^lu■h  treaty  to  ii  r,.l 

thai  If  it  ^vrrn  in  their  iM)wcr  to  oflVr  me  the  whole  tcrrtturv  dcK " 
in  our  pmjcL-t  (sir),  increnseil  tenl'oM  in  mluo,  anj,  ia  ail'liiioo  Ic 
cuveml  u  fuui  Ihivk  all  over  uiiU  puxc  goM,  u|iua  thir  single  com: 
thiit  ^lavcr}*  shoulij  be  excluilctl  tU«re|Yuni,  I  roii* ' 
otTer  fur  a  niument.  nor  think  rrrn  of  coinmuitii 
lou.    *]'he  inJltvir  ediloil   iu  th«ir  ' 
was  not  one  to  bo  loucUoJ.'*    St..     . 
VII,  Ko.  M,  i>.  190. 
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Scott's  eycfi  li.id  gradually  been  opened  to  the  fact  that, 
in  the  convention  of  the  23d  of  August,  he  had  conchided 
a  Ixirgain  of  wliich  tlie  Mexicans  alone  reaped  all  the  ad- 
van  tiige.  ^o  sooner,  therefore,  Imd  Trist  Ly  his  rejection 
of  the  Mexican  counter-proposals  broken  olT  the  negotia- 
tions, tlian  he  g;ive  notice  of  the  termination  of  the  armis- 
tice. On  tlxe  8th  of  September  ho  n*on  a  new  victory  at 
Molino  del  Key,  on  the  13th  Chapultepec  was  stormed, 
and  on  the  IMi  Mexico  itself  was  taken. 

So  fjir  were  tlie  events  wLicb  were  talcing  place  in 
Mexico  known  at  Waslunirton  when  the  30th  Conjjrcss 
assembled  for  its  tirst  besision.  The  army  had  snqtassed 
tlic  most  enthusiastic  expectations,  and  yet  the  Pi*csident 
could  not  greet  Congress  as  he  hud  hoped.  The  message 
was  not  conceived  in  the  fnink,  triumphant  stylo  that 
might  have  been  expected  by  one  who  considered  only  tlio 
mngiiitudo  of  the  military  successes  achieved*  Polk  had 
not  yet  got  wliolly  bc^'ond  the  point  where  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  defend  liimsclf  and  his  policy,  and  to  arguo 
at  length  about  the  part,  as  well  as  about  tho  pro]>er  course 
to  be  adopted  for  the  future. 

This  was  undoubtedly  to  bo  ascribed  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  the  Whigs  now  had  a  majority  in  tlic  House  of  Kcp- 
rosentatlvcs.  Their  majority,  it  is  true,  was  very  smalL 
Wintlirop,  of  Massachusetts,  had  been  chosen  speaker  only 
by  110  votes  out  of  218.»  But  the  matter  assumed  an 
altogether  different  aspect,  wlicn  the  30tli  Congress  was 
compared  with  the  29tli.  In  the  latter  the  Democrats  had 
had  142  scats,  the  Whigs  but  75,  while  now  IIG  Whigs 
were  ojiposed  to  108  Democrats,^  and  both  elements  had 
to  bo  C(|Ually  taken  into  account  in  order,  from  tho  mutual 

'  Ongr.  Glol)e,  SOlli  Consr.,  p.  3. 

•  TUeid  were  also  G  Naiivcs  and  3  vacancies.    Fall  of  ISIC. 
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rclntion  of  the  parties,  to  draw  proper  conclnsiors  with  re- 
gard to  tlio  temporary  situation.  The  administration 
party,  in  Bpitc  of  the  success  witli  which  tlio  war  hud  been 
conducted  from  tlie  beginning,  luid  jtassed  from  nn  over- 
whehning  majority  to  a  minority,  n  fact  which,  soon  as  it 
Was  forgotten,  deserves  to  be  counted  amon^  the  most  mer- 
itorious proofs  of  the  sound  and  honorable  feeb'ng  of  the 
American  people.  The  congressional  election  had  been  an 
euiplmtlc  condemnation  of  the  reservations,  falsehoods,  and 
incessant  intrigues  which  had  marked  the  entire  foreign 
policy  of  the  administration.  As  a  matter  of  coui'se,  this 
feeling  found  distinct,  empliatic  expression  in  Congress. 
The  establishment  of  provisiotial  governments  in  a  portion 
of  llie  conquered  district,  and  the  imiHjsitions  of  constitu- 
tions in  the  rest,  gave  rise  to  the  most  serious  com]>lHints. 
Pollc  thought  he  could  dismiss  these  com])laint6,  oil'-hand, 
by  the  incontrovertible  assertion  that  the  right  to  do  both 
belonged  to  the  victor  by  international  law.  There  was  no 
attempt  to  deny  that  the  exercise  of  this  right  belonged 
to  him  as  commandcr-in-clnef  of  the  armcil  forces,  15ut 
it  was  quite  another  question  whether  he  had  been  justinoJ 
in  exorcising  it  to  the  extent,  and  in  the  manner,  that  lio 
had  done.  IIo  was  not  reproached  with  having  tmns* 
grossed  tlio  limits  of  international  law  with  regaiil  lo 
Mexico,  but  ho  waa  clmrgetl  with  encroachments  on  the 
constitutional  powers  of  Congress.  Whether,  and  to  wlint 
extent,  this  charge  was  well  fuuuded,  is  of  too  little  eii^r»i- 
ficmcc  fur  gcncnd  constitutional  history  to  make  it  ix-qiiis- 
ito  for  mc  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  this  pamgmph  of 
the  difKcult  and  still  extremely  dark  chapter  on  the  *Mi-ar 
powers"  of  the  President,  I  must,  therefore,  confine  my- 
self to  stating  my  own  pcrsomd  opinion,  that,  while  tlio 
alignments  of  the  Whigs  were  on  some  points  irrefutable, 
they  sought  on  tho  whole  to  provo  too  tnuch,  tUcir  imuio 
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object  T>elng,  not  so  much  to  preserve  the  constitution  in- 
tact, as  to  make  as  much  party  capital  aa  possiblo.^  On 
the  31st  of  January,  the  IIouBe  even  passed  a  resohition 
accusing  Polk  of  having  begun  the  war  needlessly  and  un- 
constitutioniiUy,  and  yet  among  the  majority  were  found 
the  names  of  quite  a  number  of  gtintlemeii,  who,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  previous  Congrcssj  liud  voted  for  the  war  bill 
with  its  lying  preamble. 

Bat  these  were  mere  ncedle-pricks  that  might  annoy  and 
inflict  temporary  pain  hut  could  have  no  conBe<juenoes  of 
any  moment.  Polk  had  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  Whigs 
would  actually  try  to  fetter  him  in  his  war  policy,  although, 
to  be  sure,  his  partisans  could  no  longer  avail  themselves 
of  the  expeditious  method  of  the  previous  question,  but 
were  obliged  to  carry  through  his  measures  by  hard,  dis- 
agreeable work.  The  Whig  majority  was  too  small  to 
venture  on  assuming  the  responsibility  of  hampering,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  the  opei'alions  at  the  seat  of  war. 
Moreover,  the  wishes  of  a  considerable  }K)rtion  of  them 
lay  by  no  means  in  this  direction.  They  had  been  well 
content  to  salve  their  consciences  by  the  resolution  above 


'  The  poinU  which  were  especially  objectionable  In  the  proTlsiooa] 
govcmmenta  have  been  already  indlcnted.  Tlie  following  paasage, 
from  ihe  report  of  Wolker,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  may  serve  to  show 
how  extended  wus  Polk's  conception  of  "consiilutiona:"  "TliMe  con- 
IfibuiioDscoDsiat  »  *  ♦  second,  Ity  duties  upon  imiwrts,  as  a  mili- 
Uiry  contribuiion;  tl>ird,by  enforcing  the  Mexican  duties  upon  exports; 
fourth,  hy  directing  the  seizure  and  appropriution  to  the  BUp|K)rt  of  the 
War  and  the  army  of  all  the  internal  revoniios  of  Mexico,  except  Iran- 
Kil  duties,  whether  assessed  by  Uie  general  ^'overnment  of  ^lexioo  or 
any  department,  city,  or  town  thereof."  The  Whip;8,  therefore,  said 
thai  the  President  had  not  only  caused  the  general  contributions  to  be 
collected,  but  be  had  imposed  and  levied  taxea,  for  which  ho  had  hq 
more  authority  in  5loxicothicn  the  United  States,  and  he  haderpendetl 
the  proceeds  of  these  taxes  without  any  appropriation,  and  without  any 
control  on  the  purl  of  Coogreds,  which  be  had  absolutely  no  right  to 
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referred  to,  but  thoy  were  now  a*  little  disposed  aa  tlio 
greodieet  Democruts  to  let  New  M^^xico  niid  U])per  Cali- 
fornia go,'  and  they  were  the  less  willing  to  expose  them- 
selves to  the  charge  of  lack  of  jiatriotiem,  because  thej 
hoped  that  their  ]mrty,  by  means  of  the  war,  would  n-piin 
possession  of  the  Wliite  House,  Tims,  for  carrying  out  tlio 
fundamental  conception  of  his  Mexican  policy,  Polk,  still 
diBj>03cd  of  a  reliable  majority,  although  a  port  of  them 
wore  the  uniform  of  the  opposing  camp,  and  followc<I  his 
banners  with  mntinous  tongues.  On  this  principal  qnes- 
tion,  the  minority  in  the  House  of  Representatives  wag 
formed,  not  by  the  Dcmoci'ats,  but  by  those  AVhigs  who 
still  refused  to  hear  of  acquisitions  of  territory,  iind  who 
thought  tlie  termination  of  the  .war  in  some  other  way 
both  desirable  and  possible. 

The  revolution  in  party  relations  was,  therefore,  rather 
annoying  and  troublesome  to  the  administration  tlian 
really  dangerous.  Another  difficulty  pressed  much  more 
heavily  upon  it.  The  stars  and  stripes  now  wave<1  above 
the  "Halls  of  tlie  Montcjsumas,"  and  nevertheless  Polk  felt 
less  confidence  now  than  at  the  close  of  the  tirst  ivccks  of 
the  war,  that  Mexico  would  accept  his  ultimatum,  which 
every  victory  liad  made  more  and  more  a  conditio  >  ' 

ncn  for  him.    But  if  Mexico  should  still  remain  o:^    

— wdiat  then!  Although  she  was  no  longer  in  a  condition 
to  raise  an  army  that  could  even  attempt  to  measure  itself 
with  tlie  Americans  in  the  open  field,  nevertheless  tho 
purely  military  question  gJive  rise  to  serious  anxiety.  The 
war  had  already  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  hundred 
millions,  the  public  debt  had  been  ijcrcnsed  by  alH>ut 
cwenty-eight  millions,  tho  message  annoujicci!  M..-  n.^..-^. 

1  DaytOD  8al(]  in  tlie  Senate:  **Tf  tho  qucslltm  of  do  to;  ; 
to  be  made  Iho  test,  ibcro  would  be  an  rml  lo  the*  H'Uig  pi.: 
ibe  end  of  the  year."    Deb.  of  Congr.,  XVL,  p.  18<k 
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aiiy  of  n  new  loan,*  and  nslced  in  addition  for  a  tax  on  tea 
and  coffee.  These  burdens  already  begun  to  grow  irksome 
to  tJie  people,  and  when  tliere  slioiild  be  no  longer  bril- 
liant victories  to  reckon  against  thtin,  they  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  borne  with  putienec.  If  the  war  should  be 
continued,  it  was  probable  that  the  toils  and  hardships 
of  the  sjldiers,  and  the  expenses  of  tlie  war  would  have 
to  increase  in  pro]K)rtion  as  its  results  diminished  and 
grew  less  strikingly  evident.  The  smallncfis  of  the  Amer- 
ican army  had  alix'ady,  on  repeated  occasions,  made  itself 
painfully  felt,  and  yet  botli  Taylor  and  Scott  had  hitherto 
operated  on  definite  lines  and  with  compact  masses  of 
troops.  If  they  should  be  forced  now  against  their  will 
to  win  new  victories  and  extend  their  conquests,  a  pro- 
gressive division  of  their  forces  would  be  inevitable,  and 
with  every  forward  step  they  would  become  more  and 
ore  deeply  involved  in  a  wearing  and  fruitless  guerilla 
'warfare.  Thus,  althougli  such  a  tiling  as  a  Mexican  army 
DO  longer  existed,  it  was  quite  in  accordance  with  tlie  situ- 
ation that  Polk  held  out  no  prospect  of  any  alleviation  of 
the  burdens  of  tlic  war,  but  on  the  contmr}',  asked  for  an 
augmentation  of  the  army  by  ten  regiments.  Yet  what 
|>ossiblo  object  was  there  to  be  attained  by  further  exer- 
tions and  sacrifices,  when  P^yr  more  than  a  year  they  bad 
held  in  their  hands  all  they  intcmled  to  rctjiin?  The  irony 
of  fate  bad  so  disposed  things  that  the  useless  falsehood, 
with  which  Polk  had  entered  upon  the  war,  had  now  be- 
w;me  a  bitter  truth,  and  ho  was  now  actually  com]>cl]ed  to 
carry  on  a  grout  war  with  the  solo  object  of  foi-cing  a 
peace  from  a  vanquished  enemy-  Nor  vrBS  it  by  any 
means  unlikely  that  tbo  more  completely  ho  crusbed  this 


•  Jiy.  Review  of  ihe  Mexican  Wnr,  p.  241.  According  to  Stepliena, 
war  expenses  amouuled  lo  |120,000.000  Con^.  Globe,  Slst  Congr.. 
Softs.,  p.  Ilb9. 
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eneinj  the  fnrthcr  lie  would  find  himself  from  bis  grml. 
Even  the  capture  of  the  capital  }iad  led  to  a  complete  di&- 
eolution  of  the  govcnunent,  and  Soott's  good  oflGces  had 
been  required  to  establish  a  sort  of  provisional  govern- 
ment. And  this  the  victors  needed  more  than  the  van- 
quished, who,  from  familiarity  with  anarchy,  would  have 
seen  nothing  very  dreadful  in  eacli  **  state,"  nay,  in  each 
city,  conducting  itself  for  a  time  a.>  lui  independent  and 
self-sufiicingpoliticsil  community.  The  furtliereubjugation 
of  Mexico  meant  an  intensification  of  this  state  of  anarchy, 
and  if  the  anarchy  reached  such  a  point  that  government 
and  congress  btcamo  mere  mcrtiijnglef?8  words,  the  concln- 
fiion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  would  become  an  impossibility. 
In  that  event,  were  they  to  return  to  Calhoun's  advice, 
and,  withdrawing  to  a  "defensive  line,"  to  defend  it,  until 
in  the  course  of  time  some  unforseen  contingency  shonld 
induce  Mexico  to  recognize  it  as  a  boundary.  Tlie  mtb 
sage  emphatleully  0])p06cd  this  suggestion,  and  surely  witli 
good  retifeon.  But  if  they  were  unwilling  to  do  tliis,  it 
was  evident  that  but  one  course  remained,  Polk  dechire*! 
it  openly:  In  that  case  we  must  continue  to  occupy  Mex- 
ico with  our  troops.* 


>  "With  a  people  distracted  and  divided  by  contending  fhctions, 
and  a  gorcrnment  Bubjcct  to  coDst&nt  cliongea  by  siiccesfilva  rovolu- 
tioos,  Uie  coDtluucd  successes  of  our  arms  may  fail  to  f^ecure  a  satis- 
factory peace.  In  such  event,  it  may  become  proper  fur  our  cum- 
manding  generals  in  the  Held  to  giro  encourugemcat  and  asMuratioes 
of  protection  lo  the  friends  of  pence  in  Mexico  in  the  estahli&lkmi 
and  maioteonDce  of  a  free  republican  government  of  tbelr  own  t^holi 
able  and  willing  to  conclude  a  peace  which  would  bo  Ja&t  to  ihei 
and  8ecui*e  to  us  the  indemnity  we  demund.  ThiB  may  become  tl 
only  mode  of  obtaining  such  a  peace.  •  •  ■  If,  aft< 
lliia  encourngcmoDt  and  prutoclion,  and  after  all  the  jM»r*" 
sincere  elfoiiH  we  li«v«  made  from  I  he  momont  M< 
war,  and  prior  tu  Uial  time,  to  adJu&L  our  dill'eroni  ii 

ultimately  fail,  then  we  shall  have  exhausted  aU  honorable  means  iu 
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A  momentous  declaration.  Polk  liad  once  stated  that 
the  nature  of  American  institutions  offered  the  world 
aaiplo  security  tliat  the  United  States  would  never  pursue 
a  policy  of  aggressive  conquest,  ]N\]twithstanding  the 
commentary  that  he  had  himself  given  on  this  proposi- 
tiun,  it  contained  a  kernel  of  signifitmnt  truth.  The  na- 
it^i'Q  of  their  institutions  absolutely  forhade  the  United 
Stbles  to  hold  in  violent  subjection,  under  tho  iron  hand 
of  joncjuestj  a  realm  of  the  extent  of  Mexico  for  any 
len-^th  of  time.  This  would  very  soon  have  become  so 
perijctly  dear  to  the  people,  that  they  would  either  have 
driven  the  originator  and  guiding  spirit  of  the  war  in 
eluuuo  and  disgrace  from  his  office  and  dignity,  and  have 
reduced  all  these  conditions  of  j>eace  to  the  utmost  moder- 
ation, or  they  would  have  proceeded  to  a  formal  and  com- 
plete incorporation  of  Mexico  witli  the  Union.  The  latter 
course,  considering  the  character  of  the  Mexican  popula- 
tion ifcad  the  semi-tropieul  nature  of  the  country,  would 
have  licen  simply  suicidal.  Sooner  or  later  the  free  states, 
in  order  to  preserve  their  own  vitality,  would  have  had 
to  resort  to  a  disruption  of  the  Union,  and  tlie  soutli, 
under  tho  combined  influence  of  slavery  and  Mexican 
anarchy,  would  have  degenerated  into  a  still  more  pitiable 
caricature — I  will  not  say  of  a  republic,  but  of  a  civilized 
state  of  any  kind — than  that  wliich  Mexico  alone  had  repre- 
sented for  80  many  years. 

The  slaveholder  Polk  would,  of  course,  never  have  real- 

punialtor  pence,  and  must  cnntinue  to  occupy  ber  country  with  our 
troops,  taking  tlie  full  measure  of  Indeninit.v  lalo  our  own  bands,  and 
Dtubt  eulbrce  the  terms  which  our  honor  Uemand.s."  Statesman's 
Man.,  III.,  pp.  1005.  1006.  Buchanan  developed  a  similar  Idea  in  a 
letter  to  a  meeting  at  Phlludelpbia.  bul  clothed  Ibe  conclusion  of  bis 
rirgnrneni  in  a  more  signitlcant  and  ominous  form:  "Then  we  must 
fulfill  the  deatiuy  which  Providence  may  liave  in  store  for  both  cuua- 
trlea."    Congr.  Globe,  80ih  Coogr.,  1st  Seas..  App.  p.  ItT?. 
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ized  that  the  last  measure  he  hatl  to  ])ropose  must  imme- 
diately lead  to  such  ro&ults;  but  he  did  not  fidl  to  perceive 
tlmt  it  waa  exceedingly  dangerous,  and  he>  therefore,  sin- 
cerely hoped  that  it  would  not  become  Deces:sary  to  have 
recourse  to  it.  But  it  was  now  shown  how  little  tlie 
Americana  are  protected,  either  by  natui*e  or  by  their  in 
Btitutions,  against  the  intoxicating  effects  of  powder  futneft 
and  the  scent  of  blood.  Distinguished  ofHccrs,  holding 
high  positions  like  Generul  Quitman,  urged  the  ProsidtMit 
to  make  up  his  mind  to  a  ]>ennancnt  military  occupation 
of  Mexico.*  A  man  of  as  wide  influence  as  Cass  went  bo 
far  as  to  speak  openly  of  the  conquest  of  all  ^rcxioo, 
althinigh  he  added,  indeed,  tliat  he  was  not  dosirious  of 
retaining  the  entire  country.'  Foote,  of  Mib^i!»6ippi. 
demonstrated  that  the  denationalization  of  Mexico  woald 
have  none  of  the  ex*il  consequence*  pre*licted  by  Calhoun, 
if  the  country  sliould  be  left  Ibr  a  time  in  tlie  preparatory 
territorial  condition.'     Dickinson,  of  New  York,  making 

•  **  On  hlB  arrival  at  TVasUington  General  Qtiltman  tirg«d  apoD  Hie 
Prfrsideat  and  Secrclnry  of  War  the  penuancnl  military  occuimtioa  of 
Mexico,  ftnJ  showctl  ihat  it  inlglit  be  beltl  wiDioiil  oxp«n^c  \u  the 
United  SiHtoiL,  anil  with  but  temporary  opputciiton  fh>m  tlio  Mexican 
people/*  CIolborDet  Lire  and  Correspoodence  of  J.  A.  Qxiitiu&a,  IL, 
p.  7.  See.  also,  his  letter  of  starch  8.  1848,  to  J.  A.  Knoi,  of  Vlr* 
gioia.  Ibld^  p.  U.  Ripley.  The  AVar  with  Mexico,  11^  p.  5^0.  aren 
that  A  part  of  the  rxtreoiists  hed  urged  the  recJcleas  pmscx'utiuQ  uf  the 
war  ouly  tn  order  to  ri>rc«  the  t'oited  States  to  retain  all  Jtlvxico. 
Iltxipsoii.  The  Cnidle  of  the  CoofMleracy.  pp.  351,  853,  mj%-.  ••Al 
lea.-'  'nincheaof  goreraiBcttl,  laeltnling  very  nearly 
A  m  1^  of  Coagreoa  and  12m  ciecutive.  were  anx). 
mm  for  annexation  to  tb«  I'nited  Sialcn.  Uca  ia  and  out  of  o4lc«  of 
fTMl  tatlnence^  appnckached  OeiMiml  8coti  pHrntely  and  offsreil  |b 
|U«ce  al  hit  disposal  oao  mllUoB  of  dollan  IT  be  wooU  nmaln  and 
foreni  Mexico." 

•  Conirr-  GMw,  SOtli  Ooiicr.,  tat  Som^  p.  ilX 

•  Ibid .  ApTw  p^  19^  *  I  OnI  bmnid  to  aaSii,  Ikat  aritii  >ui  mn  i«;a 
mvB  oi  T«h«aole>|>«c,  wbldi  can  netvr  b«  fldly  and  avaltabay  nadex 
•or  o«)tfol,  oxoet*^  <•  •>*  iBcU«ait  Id  Ihn  >tiit»THfcno  of  Mvxioo  low 
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short  work  of  the  matter  witli  liia  tongue,  extended  tlie 
United  States  over  the  whole  of  North  America.*  If 
Benators  of  nationiil  reputation  gave  themfielves  up  nnre- 
servedlj  to  such  dreams,  we  need  not  wonder  that  third 
and  fourth  rate  politicians,  and  the  irresponsible  **  states- 
men "  of  the  press,  threw  all  sober  reflection  to  the  winds, 
and  that  there  wore  found  among  the  masses  enough  ears 
to  listen  to  the  trumpet  tones  by  which  the  stump  speak- 
ers 60u;;ht  to  madden  to  frenzj  the  national  tendency  to 
rk  aggrandizement.'  Tlie  agitation  was  violent  enough 
justify  tlie  most  serious  an.xietjr.  It  was  rumored  that 
the  question  of  "annexation  en  groa^^  had  already  been 
considered  in  the  cabinet,  and  that  even  there  the  measure 
found  zealous  advocates.* 


eoough  down  to  cnihrace  it»  w©  can  hanlly  calculate  npon  retaining 
Ihe  peruiHaeut  possession  eilUer  of  California  or  Oregon."  Ibid.,  p. 
129. 

*  At  a  banquel  io  celebration  or  the  annivernary  of  tbe  luiUle  of 
New  Orleuns,  lie  offorofi  tlio  following  toast:  "A  more  perfect  Union, 
embrnoing  tbe  whole  of  the  North  American  continent.*'  Ibid.,  p.  120. 

>  "There  wus  ul  that  titne  [at  tlie  beinnning  of  the  session]  a  party 
•cfttiercd  over  every  portion  of  the  country  in  favor  of  conquering  the 
wboitt  of  Mexico.  To  prove  that  such  was  the  ciige.  it  is  only  ueoeB- 
»ary  to  refer  to  Ihe  proceedings  of  numerous  larp:e  public  meetings,  lo 
diA-lanitiiius  repeatedly  made  in  the  public  joumnt!i,  and  to  the  opin- 
ions expressed  by  otHcera  of  the  army,  and  individuals  of  standing 
and  intlucDce,  to  ^ay  nothing  of  deeliimliona  made  here  and  in  iho 
i>iher  IIoiisR  of  Congress."  Calhoun's  Work^,  IV.,  p.  -lei*.  Cf.  Ool- 
ton,  The  I*iLst  Seven  Years  of  tbe  Life  of  H«'nry  Clay.  p.  CO. 

* TUg  J^itltimare  AmerUan  writes  even  in  October,  lt547:  "There 
arc  indicaiinns  of  Home  significance,  that  the  idea  of  occupying  the 
whole  of  Mejcico,  with  a  view  to  ita  incnri>oration  into  the  body  of 
Ihla  republic,  is  entertained  in  high  official  quarters,  Tbe  thing  is  in- 
limutcd.  with  more  or  Xh^a  di&iiuctuesii,  io  letters  from  AVasbington;  it 
iid  tliat  the  President  and  hia  cabinet  are,  in  I'uct,  discussing  the 
ibject  at  this  time,  and  that  3Ir.  Walker  is  known  to  favor  tbe  plan 
of  wholesale  occupancy  and  annexation."  Nilea'  Reg.,  LXXIII.,  p. 
113.  Cabell  said,  in  tlie  llou^ie  of  Representatives:  *'  In  most  of  the 
Democratic  meetings  throughout  the  country  we  Qnd  the  idea  of  the 
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Under  these  circnmBtnnces  it  was  most  fortunate  for  the 
UnitAiii  Stntefl  that  Trist  iniule  himself  gJiilt^'  of  a  inon» 
fitrous  insuhordi nation,  of  which  it  ie  hard  to  eay  whether 
it  was  to  be  referred  rather  to  vanitj  and  naive  niidacity  or 
to  a  far-seciug  and  lofty  patriotisui,  tliat  doen  not  shrink 
even  from  the  greatest  personal  responsibility  wlien  the 
weal  of  the  nation  is  at  stake.  On  the  27th  of  November, 
he  announced  to  Buchanan  that  he  hud  received,  on  the 
IGth,  tlie  letters  of  recall  of  the  6lh  and  2oth  o(  Octo- 
ber. After  seeking  to  disarm  the  repi-oofs  of  tlie  Secw- 
tary  of  State,  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  hiwl  not  oilicially 
informed  the  Mexican  government  of  hit  re<iill,  in  onier 
to  avoid  completely  disconniging  the  feeble  peace  jiarty, 
but  that  he  would  avail  himsirlf  of  tlie  first  opportnnity 
presented  by  Scott*8  movements  to  return  to  Vera  Omz. 
On  the  4ih  of  December,  however,  he  uTote  to  a  friend  at 
Qneretai'o  that  he  had  just  come  to  a  final  detcnninatioD 
to  remain  at  his  post  and  not  to  return  to  the  United 
States  without  a  treaty  of  peace,  provided  the  Mexican 
government  now  felt  itself  strong  enough  to  conclude  a 
treaty  on  the  basis  of  the  boundary  iirst  j^rojioscd  by  him- 
self.  This  resolution  he  carried  into  efTtfCl,  imd  on  the  2nd 
of  February,  1848,  he  was  enabled  to  announce  to  Bu- 
chanan,   tliat    a  treaty  had   been    signed   at  Goadeloxipe 

acquisition  of  tho  whole  of  Mexico  promineot.  At  the  ftimous  dinner 
in  the  '  Temple  of  Democracy/  in  thU  city,  In  Jonuury  last  (IS48X  In 
which  were  convened  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  Slnies  and  all 
the  high  priests  of  Democracy,  Ibis  was  the  theme  of  diiCour«e.  and 
theseniinientwafi  received  with  univerna]  enthusiasm.  AVe  hear  dally 
from  diittinguititicd  Democratic  Senators  and  members  of  Uii»  IIoui»e, 
that  lite  absorption  of  Mexico  la  our  '  inevitable  destiny/  The  cabaU 
islic  phru&e  of  Mbe  wliole  or  none*  haH  been  dropped,  and  they  now 
*j^  for  all  conliifuous  territory.'  II  ia  iindersiocxl  that  the  moftt  taJ- 
eniiMl  and  influcntia!  member  of  Mr.  Polk'fl  cftblnet  U  an  open  aiUn- 
rale  nt  (bin  ui»wur«.'*    Congr.  Glohn.  «Mh  (Nmsr.,    Ut  8©«i.,  p^4fl9. 
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Hidalgo,  winch  ceded  to  tlie  United  States  N"ew  Mexico 
taid  Upper  Califoraia  in  return  fur  a  payment  of  liftei'.n 
million  dollars. 

Although  Polk  was  under  no  obligation  to  recognize 
lliis  instrument  at  all  as  a  public  document,  be,  neverthe- 
less, sent  it  to  the  Senate  on  the  22d  of  February  and  re- 
quested itH  ratitiration.  On  the.  next  diiy — John  Quiney 
Adams,  who  on  the  2l8t  had  had  a  stroke  of  ap<jplexy  in 
Lis  seat  in  tl»e  House  of  Representatives,  died  on  the  same 
day  in  the  Speaker^s  room — the  Senate  entered  upon  the 
discussion  of  the  treaty.  Three  long  and  anxious  week*, 
wore  away  before  a  decision  could  be  reached.  Tlie  opjw 
eition  belonged  to  both  parties  and  to  all  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  was,  therefore,  determined  by 
the  most  various  motives.  A  portion  of  the  TVIiiga  stiLI 
strenuously  resisted  all  acquisitions  of  territory,  and  with 
few  additional  votes  they  would  have  succee<led  in  reject- 
ing the  articles  concerning  the  cession,  in  which  case  the 
m.'ijority  would  indubitably  have  refused  to  ratify  the 
entire  treaty.  And  on  tlie  final  vote  (March  16)  the  op- 
position lacked  but  three  votes  of  a  victory.*  Webster 
complained  the  more  bitterly  of  this  result,  because  the 
tliree,  and  even  the  four,  votes  might  have  l)een  furnished 
them  by  the  New  England  States.  It  was  the  "Wliigs  that 
had  enabled  Polk  to  dismiss  the  Oregon  question  satisfac- 
torily, and  the  Whigs  he  now  had  to  thank  for  the  termin- 
ation of  the  Mexican  war.  It  cannot  be  maintained  thai 
their  vote  merits  equal  recognition  in  the  two  cases,  but 
he  who  with  the  aid  of  hi&tory  can  form  his  judgment  not 
merely  with  the  help  of  the  next  two,  but  witli  that  of  the 
next  tAventy  or  thirty  years,  will  l>e  forcoil  to  admit  that 
those  wlio  turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  a  termination  of  the 


t  Wefastor*!  Works,  II.,  pp.  200,  207. 
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war  on  the  ternis  offered,  were  more  far-seeing,  or  were 
guided  l»j  a  truer  instinct.  Tlie  statesmnn  hm  to  deal, 
not  with  'wbat  is  desirable,  but  with  hard  stubborn  tacts. 
Webster's  policy  would  have  led,  not  to  jx'ace  witliont  tor- 
ritorial  tfcqniflitions,  but  to  a  prolongation  of  the  war^ 
and  thus  to  incomparably  greater  annexations  of  which 
the  fatiil  resultii  could  not  be  foretold,  although,  with  tho 
exception  of  individual  politicians,  the  giddy  desire  for 
the  incorporation  of  all  Mexico  wati  disappearing  witli 
every  day.*  An  immense  majority  of  the  people  desired 
peace — not,  of  couree,  without  some  compensation.  Aa 
far  as  concerned  Kew  Mexico  and  Upper  California,  the 
views  which,  as  eai'ly  as  the  first  year  of  the  war,  liad 
overywliere  prevailed  liad  become  still  more  finnlj'  fixed, 
although  at  the  same  time,  for  the  sake  of  peace  there  was 
a  readiness  to  pay  Mexico  a  good  price  for  this  region, 
however  little  such  a  course  might  harmonize  with  tho 
Uieories  of  the  origin  and  objects  of  the  war.  This  was 
the  meaning  of  the  loud  and  universal  cry  for  ]>eace,  under 
pressure  of  which  the  Senate  ratified  the  treaty." 

If,  however,  we  look  only  to  the  immediate  future,  we 
are  forced  to  admit  tliat  Webster  and  his  associates  were 
neither  guided  by  an  unpatriotic  narrow  spirit  of  party 
nor  frightened  by  imaginary  teiTors.  "Peace I  j^eacel'* 
was  the  almost  unanimous  cry;  but  the  answer  came  back 


'  "But  I  bave  no  fear — noue  In  the  world — ihat  we  shall  ever  n-tmu 
lo  a  'vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.'  That  day  ie  gone.  You  can- 
not vitalize  the  policy.  It  is  buried.  Tho  couuLry  would  consldnr  il 
the  g:reaieiil  misfortune  that  could  befall  ua  if  we  wer*»  lo  reoji^u  and 
reaf^w  the  Slrxican  war.  The  tide  of  public  opinion  ia  running  with 
irresistible  force  against  it."     Calhoun's  Wnrk.s,  !V.,  p.  442. 

*  *'  I  believe,  sir,  that  the  press  on  all  aides,  with  v<«ry  few  exce^ 
tions,  perhapa,  uniting  for  once,  have  for  the  last  three  weeks  preaaed 
tlie  Bcaal«,  by  lUeir  daily  councils  and  advice,  to  take  the  treaty,  vhaL- 
ever  it  may  he."    Webater'a  Works,  V.,  p.  2«6. 
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in  the  words  of  the  Bible,  "Yet  there  is  no  peiwe."  On 
the  30th  of  May,  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  were  ex- 
changed at  Queretaro  and  on  the  day  before,  a  message  of 
the  President,  inviting  Congress  to  consider  the  establish- 
ment of  a  territorii  J  government  in  Oregon,  had  given  the 
signal  for  a  resumption  of  wild  struggle  over  the  spoilB. 
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CHAPTEH  XITI. 

ToB  Stbtioolb  foh  Oregon  and  thb  Peesibentux 
Election  of  1848. 


The  representatives  of  the  west  had  accused  their  southern 
colleagues  of  "Punic  faith,"  because,  after  securing  Texas, 
they  Iiad  not  stood  firm  for  the  maintenance  of  all  Oregon. 
The  latter  I»ad  indignantly  repelled  the  charge,  but  while 
their  lips  protested  they  violated  the  compact  still  more 
grossly  on  another  point  and  tliis  time  without  their  pre- 
vions  justifioation  of  controlling  politJonl  considerationd. 

Tlie  20tli  Congress,  in  its  last  session,  had  considered  a 
bill  for  the  organization  of  Oregon  as  a  territory.  The 
House  of  Ivepresentatives  had  passed  the  bill  and  deter- 
mined, by  a  vote  of  129  to  G9,  that,  in  accordance  M'ith 
the  provisional  laws,  voted  by  the  settlers  of  their  own 
motion,  slavery  should  be  prohibited  in  the  territory.  The 
judiciary  committee  of  the  Senate,  to  whieli  the  bill  had 
been  referred^  moved  to  strike  out  this  provision.  Aa 
tills  motion  would  have  led  to  interminable  negotiations, 
tlie  Senate  resolved  to  lay  the  bill  upon  the  table,  and 
Oregon  had  to  look  out  for  itself  for  another  year  as  l^eel 
it  might.  Benton  aflirmcd  that  it  might  thatik  Calhoun 
for  this,  who,  he  said,  had  been  the  real  originator  of  tlie 
amendment,  while  the  services  of  the  judiciary  comrnilte^e 
had  been  purely  auxilliary.*  However  that  might  be,  the 
fate  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate  waa  a  fonnal  proclutnatiun  on 

>  Til.  n.  Ucnton  to  the  people  of  Oregon.  Itorcb.  1847.  Nllee' 
Reg..  LXXII.,  p.  14S. 
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the  part  of  the  elavocracy  that  it  was,  by  no  means  in- 
clined, without  a  further  contest,  to  abandon  Oregon  to 
the  north  as  a  compensation  for  Texas. 

Nothing  had  hajipened  since  to  lead  the  south  to  alter 
its  attitude  for  tactical  reasons,  and  other  considerations 
did  not  exist  for  it  where  the  interest  of  the  Blaveholders 
was  involved.  Wlien  the  question  now  came  up  to  Ix^ 
dealt  with  again,  the  south  did  not  leave  the  north  in 
doubt  a  moment  that  it  was  resolved  on  a  serious  contest. 
and  had  no  thought  of  abandoning  tlie  claims  it  had  l»een 
pleased  to  set  up,  witliout  a  suitable  compensation. 

Benton,  who  did  not  understand  the  character  and  the 
far-i-eaching  importance  of  the  slavery  question  nearly  as 
well  ae  the  Calliounites  and  the  young  *'iire  eaters,"  sprung 
from  this  school,  but  who,  for  that  very  reason,  was  a 
more  sincere  patriot  and  more  disposed  to  give  the  north, 
too,  its  rights,  had  the  year  before  written  to  the  settlers 
of  Oregon  with  regard  to  that  amendment  of  the  judiciary 
committee:  "Oregon  is  not  tlie  object  The  most  rabid 
propagandist  of  slavery  cannot  expect  to  plant  it  on  tho 
sliores  of  the  Pacific  in  the  latitude  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
Lake  of  the  W*:K>d8.  A  home  agitation  for  election  and 
disunion  purposes  is  all  tliat  is  intended  by  thrusting 
this  firebrand  question  into  your  bill."  Dix  now  disputed 
the.  position  that  the  climatic  conditions,  of  themselves, 
would  afford  nn  absolute  guanmty  against  the  introduction 
of  slavery,  and  showed  conclusively  by  past  ex|iorience 
tliat  60  long  as  the  population  had  not  reached  a  certain 
degree  of  dentity  slaves  would  be  carried  every wlicre 
where  it  was  not  prohibited  by  law.*  But  Benton's  state- 
ment passed  almost  for  an  axiomatic  truth,  and  the  south 
openly  acknowledged  that  its  "peculiar  institution"  could 

■  Bpeeclies,  I.,  p.  878. 
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never  dispute  Oregon  with  free  labor,  wliicli  waa  unqaes- 
tionably  true,  if  by  it  we  are  to  understand  that  elaverj 
could  never  become  the  predominating  interest  there. 
Tliis  open  avowal,  however,  proved  of  itself  t!mt  the  object 
of  the  south  was  by  no  means  a  mere  agitation  for  election 
purposes,  still  less  to  take  a  step  in  tlie  direction  of  a  dis- 
ruption of  the  Union. 

In  the  Ilouse  of  Hepresentatives,  many  southern  repre- 
sentatives declared,  that,  on  account  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, they  wished  to  see  the  organization  of  Oregon  ad  a 
territory  postponed;  it  would  be  best  for  the  present  to 
limit  themselves  to  providing  protectioa  for  the  settlers 
against  the  Indians.  Tliis,  taken  in  connection  with  their 
previous  avowal,  was  a  frank  announcement  that  they 
wislied  to  use  Oregon  to  force  a  bargain  on  the  north. 
Since  the  south  would  have  paid  only  what  it  never  conld 
have  acquired,  the  trade  would  inevitably  have  proved 
a  very  advantageous  one  for  it.  But  what  it  expecLe<l  in 
return  was  so  much,  that  it  never  could  have  brought  the 
nortli,  by  oijen  methods,  to  such  a  "compromise,"  with 
tlic  olTer  of  such  a  price.  The  extremists  were,  therefore, 
very  careful  not  to  speak  directly  of  a  compromiscL 
Although  they  knew  as  well  as  the  moderates  that  this 
was  the  utmost  that  was  attainable  at  the  time,  they  repre- 
sented their  willingness  to  enter  into  any  agreement  at  all 
as  a  great  concession  which,  with  great  difHcultj,  and  in 
B])ite  of  the  reproaches  of  their  conscieno-es,  they  had 
allowed  their  unselfish  patriotism  to  wring  from  their  in- 
contestable rights.  In  order  to  bring  to  a  safer  and  easier 
conclusion  the  question  of  the  day,  and  to  secure  the  future 
for  themselves,  they  proclaimed  a  principle  with  which 
they  were  prepared,  they  said,  to  stand  or  falL  In  trnth, 
it  was  not  Oregon  that  was  at  stake,  but  first  New  Mexico 
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and   California,  and  secondly,  all  territorial  acquisitions 
that  the  future  might  bring. 

Benton's  triumphant  exultation  that  Calhoun  had  not 
called  up  his  resolutions  for  discussion  at  tlie  last  session 
had  been  premature  and  idle.  A  strong  party  now  sub- 
Bcrihed  to  the  doctrine  of  those  resolutions,  -which  thereby 
ceased  to  be  in  and  of  themselves  mere  "abstractions." 
In  the  Senate  the  contest  turned  on  the  twelfth  section  of 
the  bill*  which  indirectly  prohibited  slavery  by  granting 
to  the  inha]>itiint3  all  the  "rights,  privileges,  and  immuni- 
ties" once  sccuivd  to  tho  territory  of  Iowa,  among  wliich 
the  ordinance  of  1787  was  included,  and  further  by  recog- 
nizing the  validity  of  the  provisional  laws  which  expressly 
forbade  slavery.  Sinca  there  were  no  slaves  in  Oregon 
and  the  settlers  were  unanimously  opposed  to  it,  and 
lastly  since  Oregon  at  the  time  of  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise had  belongt^i  to  the  United  States,  and  its  southern 
iHJundary  lay  beyond  the  42°  north  latitude,  the  north  was 
certainly  justitied  in  expecting  that,  considering  the  prcvioua 
history  of  the  territorial  question  witli  regard  to  slavery, 
no  words  would  be  wasted  on  this  point.  Immediately 
upon  the  rending  of  the  President's  message,  and  before  any 
bill  bad  been  introduced,  Venable,  of  North  Carolina,  had 
declared  in  the  House  of  Representatives  that  he  would 
defend  with  his  hearths  blood  the  principle,  that  the  citi- 
jsens  of  the  slave  States  had  the  right  to  go  with  their 
pn>j)erty  to  any  part  of  the  territorial  domain,  liowerer 
sqnired,  and  to  find  there  the  protection  promised  by  the 
mstitution.  In  the  Senate  Bagby  of  Alabama,  hastened 
to  deny  Congress  the  right  to  exclude  slavery  from  any 
[tory.  In  so  doing  he  was  only  subscribing  to  tlie 
•trines  which  had  already  been  formally  laid  down  in 

1  It  id  printed  in  Aill  In  Debates  of  Congress,  XVI.,  p.  211. 
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resolutions  hy  the  legislature  of  his  State  and  which 
called  forth  from  the  Charleston  Mercury  tlie  praise  that 
the  Legislature  had  "constructed  that  platform  on  which 
all  slaveholding  States  will  stand."  ^  There  was  unques- 
tionably a  prospect  of  tlie  fulfillment  of  tlie  prophecy, 
since  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  also,  had  alrciuly 
solemnly  adopted  the  same  principles,"  and  there  was  tlie 
greater  probability  of  a  speedy  conversion  of  all  tlie  slave 
states  by  the  apostles  of  this  new  doctrine,  that  already 
for  some  time,  " northern  men  with  southern  principles" 
had  been  proclaiming  tliat  any  action  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress  with  regjird  to  slavery  in  the  territories  was  impol- 
itic or  even  unconstitutional. 

But  this  very  support  from  the  north  had  also  its  dan- 
gerous aspect  for  the  sonth.  After  what  had  been  said  in 
the  last  session  by  its  own  leaders  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
vailing tone  of  feeling  in  the  north,  it  was  inconceivable 
that  it  could  be  the  object  of  the  most  sagacious  politi- 
cians of  tlie  South  to  offer  the  north  a  submission  to  be 
signed  in  blank.  There  was  evidently  some  inconsistency 
between  their  theory  of  the  non-interference  of  Congress 
and  the  doctrine  developed  in  the  Calhoun,  Alabama  and 
Virginia  resolutions.  Of  this  the  radicals  of  the  aoutb 
were  perfectly  aware.  Dickinson,  of  New  York,  in  a  lon^ 
speech  on  tlic  12th  of  January  in  defense  of  the  resolu- 
tions introduced  by  himself  on  the  15th  of  December, 
1847,  sought  to  prove  that  the  principlee  of  self-govcm- 
ment,  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  the  true  interests 
of  the  Union  would  bo  best  answered  by  leaving  the  regu- 
lation of  all  the  internal  afiairs  of  the  territories,  includ- 
ing the  slave  question,  to    the    territorial    Legislott 

»  Nlles"  Rpg..  LXXtll..  p.  302. 

<  See  the  Hesoluiiuna.  Niles*  Keg.,  LXXV.,  p.  73. 
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lie  went  so  Tar  as  to  maintain  that  in  this  regard  the 
popnlation  of  a  territory  Lad  the  same  "eovereign  rights" 
a8  the  States. >  This  was  in  a  clear,  distinct  form  the  doc- 
trine of  "squatter  sovereignty,"  which,  accordingly  dates 
back  much  further  than  is  generally  believed,  even  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  not  Doughis,  but  Dickinson  and 
Jass  that  liave  the  dubious  lienor  of  havino;  oritfinated  it. 
Would  the  objects  of  the  south,  however,  be  mtich  ad- 
vanced by  a  transference  of  the  qurstion  from  the  forum 
of  Congress  to  that  of  the  territorial  Lcgislnturcs,  or 
rather,  to  that  of  tlie  ]>opulation  of  the  territories  ?  Bagby 
pronounced    Dickinson *s   doctrine  "monstrous,"  and   tlie 

'  '*A]t|irtn^1i  tlie  governmeDt  of  a  territory  has  DOt  Hie  same  snver- 
«iga  |iower  h*  ilie  ■^overnmeni  of  a  Sinie  in  iis  politieul  rolucioDB,  ilie 
pci>p)c  Ola  lej-ritury  h^ive,  in  all  lliut  uppertainn  to  Ibeir  tnlerniU  con> 
dithm  tliv  fruiiu  aoveveign  riglit^  hh  Uie  people  of  a  State."  Con^. 
Globe.  3O1I1  Conirr,  Isl  Sess..  p.  ir»0.  Up  ernes  outoeuiy:  ''Anysya* 
tern  which  denies  this  [sclf-goveniinent)  in  theory  or  in  prnctico.  or 
wliicti  govks  I0  williliold  it  from  the  priinury  aeulements  uolil  Uiey 
Hhnll  become  populous  and  muturo  States,  13  ftmndcd  in  the  sniuc  &ya- 
Iciu  of  popular  distrust,  by  which  the  few  liiive,  IVom  Ihe  earliest  hl*»- 
lory  ofuiuD,  under  the  plea  of  necessiiy,  been  endeavoring  to  restrict 
the  ranny  in  the  exercise  of  freedom.  It  inuulcates  a  system  of  slav- 
ery tenfold  more  abject  ihnn  that  it  professes  to  discouiUennuce.  •  • 
•  Having  vlDdicated  fur  the  people  of  territories  the  same  Hijhta  of 
lelCgorernmenl  enjoyed  by  every  oUier  iwliticul  community,  I  forbew 
U)  spei-ululo  wliL'thor  they  will  be  less  discreet  in  its  exercise  than 
wonid  thoHe  whc  desire  to  subject  tliem  to  the  inlluence  of  nn  external 
)vernment."  Ibid.,  p.  ICO.  Leake,  of  Virginia,  bud  proclaimeti  the 
iriuciid©  of  stpnitier  aovereitrnty  as  early  ha  February  I.^  1&47: 
••They  [ilie  soutli]  disclaimed  the  autlmiity  or  power  of  this  Govern- 
ment  to  interfere  to  any  extent  whatever  with  Ihe  rights  of  blave-prop- 
erty  in  any  terriinry  hereallerto  bo  ac<iuired.  Wo  maintain  tlinithialsa 
question  to  be  leU  to  the  people  of  this  leriilory  to  decide,  and  wilb 
whicJi  this  Goverumeut  cannot  interfere."  Congr.  Glolw,  2Shb  Con^., 
2d  Sow.,  p*  444.  AVIien  utterance  was  first  given  to  the  principle,  I  am 
unable  to  sny  exactly;  but  Dickinson  and  contemporaneously  Cass  m 
hut  Nicboltniu  letter  of  Dec.  24,  1847,  were  the  first  to  develop  ii 
Vjfctematically. 
23 
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Charleston  Mercury  made  tho  noteworthy  admissiou, 
that  in  tliAt  case  slavery  would  be  exchnled  from  all  the 
territories.  1  Tlie  future,  perhaps,  was  to  fulfill  thia  com- 
promising prediction.  Thus  much,  however,  could  already 
bo  easily  shown,  that  tho  doctrine,  in  very  truth,  from 
whatever  standpoint  tested,  was  indeed  monstrons.  The 
most  essential  considcnition  will  bo  discussed  later;  bat 
two  objections  which  were  of  thcm&elv'ea  sullicieut  can  bo 
broufjht  forward  now. 

Webster  afterwards  called  attention  to  tho  fact  tliat  the 
free  and  independent  voice  of  tlie  territorial  population  in 
this  case  would  be,  for  the  most  part,  an  illusion,  inasmuch 
as  the  governor  and  the  judges  were  named  by  the  federal 
government,  and  tlie  entire  political  existence  of  the  terri- 
tories had  a  dependent  character.*  The  history  of  Kansas 
showed  liow   statesmanlike  and  true   this   thought  was. 

s  So  Itlcowlse  Rhett,  of  8oath  Carallnm  said  In  tlie  IXoom:  *"ni« 
WUmol  proviso  in  Congress  is  barmless  compared  with  UiU  doclriae; 
•  ♦  •  not  anoilier  BOULUera  eiato  mny  bo  added  to  Uio  Uulon.** 
CoD;jr.  Globe.  JJlst  Congr^  Ist  Seiis.,  App.,  p.  cr>8. 

*  Con^r.  Globe.  3l3t  Congr,  lat  Sess..  p.  1121.  In  a  Intterof  tho  «lh 
of  April,  I8.')4,  which  Orimes,  as  candidule  tor  ll.^-  ;:"vi-iin>rrthip,  ad- 
dressed 10  ihepopultiiionof  lowti,  we  read:  "Accordingtolheilwirin© 
of  Mr.  Doughis  nud  his  obedient  follower*,  the  people  of  th»t«rHtori(M 
arc  fully  compcleul  \Q  do  ibeir  own  logislalion,  but  nro  wholly  iaronk 
petent  to  elect  Ibulr  goveiDur,  Judges,  and  other  public  servjuitt.  Tii» 
Tresident  has  the  power  to  appoint  llie  governors  of  the  lerritoHt^s. 
who,  by  virtue  of  iho  veto  power,  can  control  the  Iugii»l»Uoa  ot  lb* 
people.  IIo  hn3  Uie  power  to  appoint  judges,  who  ore  in  no  d«grve 
respoosible  to  the  people,  and  who  may  be  required  lo  obey  llie  fod- 
erol  iiuihuriliesai  ihe  risk  of  being  evicted  from  oflUe.  AlltJienfficoni 
of  tho  territories  are  lo  bo  forei^  oniiers— apfMiinted  by  n  foreign 
Authority — in  no  w;»y  nmpiuible  to  the  people,  and  have  (be  powi?r  tis 
«et  at  deflant-e  the  jwpulnr  will  of  the  territories,  Hnd  will  be  rer|ulr9d 
to  do  it,  when  it  comes  fn  conflict  wilh  tlie  slavery  propngandl»U  ■! 
WaUiington.  AVhut  a  commeDtary  is  here  presented  to  lUo  docirlnoof 
'squatier  soTerclgntyl*'*  Salter,  Life  of  Jame«  W.  Grixuea.  p^  4^ 
45. 
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Instead  of  a  definite  decision  throiigli  Congress  the  people 
wure  presented  with  an  underhiinUed  game  in  which  the 
Pi-esident,  hoMcver  little  inclined  to  do  so,  vraa  obli*;ed  to 
play  a  lending  part,  and  in  wliich  tlie  passions  which  ani- 
mated tlio  contest  were  forced  to  manifest  themselves  in 
the  most  hateful  and  demoralizing  way,  and,  not  daring  to 
venture  forch  to  the  light  of  day,  took  rcfnge  in  intrigues 
and  were  compelled  to  wear  the  mask  of  hypocrisy. 
Kothing  worse,  however,  could  befall  the  nation  tlmn  de- 
liberately to  deceive  itself  as  to  tlie  real  natnro  of  the  in- 
tenial  conflict  that  was  eating  ont  its  moral  life,  to  conjure 
the  contest  off  from  its  proper  ground  by  the  invocntion 
of  wiL\en  "  principles,"  and  to  continue  it  under  a  false 
flag,  openly,  with  captivating,  ambiguous  commonplaces, 
Eocrotly,  by  all  the  arts  and  methods  of  tlie  feuds  of  closed 
cabinets,  nay  won^e,  of  corridors  and  back  stairs. 

It  is  a  grtat  and  never  duly  appreciated  merit  of  Calhoun 
tlnit  he,  like  the  abolitionists  on  the  opposite  side,  never 
llowed  the  contest  to  sink  into  the  mire  of  falsehood  and 
ielf  decci>tion.  At  this  time,  too,  he  sharply  cnt  through 
tlie  deceitful  web  of  Dickinson's  6oi)liistric8.  The  terri- 
torial Legislature,  he  said,  exercises  all  ita  powers  solely  by 
virtue  of  the  law  of  Congress  to  whidi  tlie  territory  owes 
its  political  existence.  If  Congress  has  no  autliurily  to  ex- 
clude slavery  from  a  territory,  still  less  has  the  territorial 
Legislature,  for  Congress  can  transfer  to  the  hitter  no  riglits 
it  does  not  itself  ]>ossc8s,i  The  right  of  the  shivehulders 
to  go  with  their  slaves  into  every  territory  is  subject  to 

iolutely  no  limitations. 

This  reasoning  was  a  complete  refutation  of  the  theory 
of  6(]^uatter  sovereignty,  but  the  assertions  on  which  it  was 

'  So,  also,  Bngby.  Bee  liis  resnlntiona  of  the  25th  and  27th  of  Jan- 
tuiry.  1S48     0>u^r.  Q}ohf>,  30Ui  ConRT^  lal  Sew.,  pp.  24I-2«1. 
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based  were  as  untenable  as  tbe  doctrine  it  refuted.  Miller^ 
of  New  Jersey,  enquired  wbat  provision  of  tbe  Constitu- 
tion empowered  Con^regs  to  give  slavery  a  legal  existence 
in  tbe  territories.  Tbe  sontb  could  not  deduce  tbis  right 
from  tbe  general  clause  on  the  territories,  since,  on  its  own 
interpretation,  tbis  clause  spoke  of  tbe  territories  solely  us 
possessions,  as  property,  and  gave  Congress  no  general  leg- 
islative powers.*  Moreover,  tbe  rigbt  to  allow  slavery,  it 
could  not  be  denied,  included  tbat  to  prohibit  it,  and  Cal- 
bonn  was,  tbcrefore,  logically  quite  rigbt  in  denying  the 
one  as  unconditionally  as  tbe  otlier.  But,  bitberto  it  had 
boen  a  universally  nn^ognizod  principle,  tbat  slavery  could 
exist  only  by  virtue  of  a  law.  "Wbat,  bowever,  was  tbe 
nature  of  tbe  law  that  gave  slavery  legal  existence  in  a 
territory  in  wbieb,  as  in  Oregon,  it  did  not  exist?  Cal- 
boun  avoided  giving  a  direct  answer  to  tbis  question.  He 
said:  *'Tbe  constitution  gives  us  tbe  rigbt  to  go  with  our 
slaves  into  all  tbe  territories;"  but  be  did  not  say:  the 
constitution  carries  slavery  into  the  territories  in  tlie  sense 
tbat  it  is  tbe  law  which  creates  slavery;  and  yet  tliia  was 
an  unavoidable  logical  consequence  if  tljat  premise  and 


iTlio  reprcsentttllves  of  lliis  doctrine  were  never  able  !o  gire  any- 
thing like  ft  satisf.iotopj'  nnswer  to  the  question,  liow  it  could  Ijq  rrcon.. 
ciled  wiiU  Llie  follcnviijg  fiicts  to  whk-li  they  never  objected:  **WilU* 
out  on  exception,  wliere  u  Oovornor  has  been  appointed,  Conffresa  has 
alwuys  reserved  his  appointnioDt  lo  itself,  or  (o  the  President  The 
Governor  so  apixtiuted  Liis  always  iiud  a  veto  power  ovnr  th«  two 
Houses;  antl  Congress  has  always  reserved  to  ilttolt,  or  to  the  Presi- 
dent,  a  veto  power,  not  only  over  liini,  hut  over  liim  and  l>«n!i  th«' 
Uotise«i  besidcfi.  Congress  has  often  interfered  also  with  Iho  appoint- 
ment of  the  Upper  House,  leuvin^^only  the  Lower  House  to  be  t  i, 
exclusively  by  the  p(M»ple  of  the  territtiry ;  and  it  ha;*  deiennlnrd 
for  the  Lower  House  tlie  qualinrulions  1>oih  of  electors  and  of  elected. 
Kurllier  still:  the  powernf  removing  the  Governor,  at  pleasure,  has 
always  been  reserved  10  Congress,  or  to  the  PreKidftut"  8UTerf» 
Letters  and  Speeclies  by  Uoraco  Mann,  p.  10. 
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Callioun's  assertion  were  correct.  Wliether  he  felt  some 
repugnunce  ji^iiust  viewing  tbe  constitution  in  this  light, 
cnunot  beBiiid;  he  could  not  niulntiun  such  a  luon&trous 
proposition,  because  his  o^vn  associates,  almost  without 
exception,  would  have  repelled  it  as  an  insult  to  the  fathers 
of  the  republic,  and  as  an  absunlity — because  even  the 
most  hairsplitting  logic  could  not  find  in  the  constitution 
die  pretext  of  a  support  for  it — and,  lastly,  because,  in 
that  case,  slavery  must  liave  existed  by  law  in  all  the 
states,  inabinuch  as  the  constitution  would  carr3''  slavery 
with  it  wherever  it  prevailed  if  the  legal  existence  of 
slavery  in  the  territories  was  to  be  deduced  from  it  in  the 
sense  above  referred  to. 

Tlins,  even  Calhoun's  reasoning  presented  gaps  which 
could  not  be  tilled,  and  led  to  a  hoi>elcss  contradiction.  It 
had,  nevertheless,  the  merit  of  showing  plainly  the  iinpos- 
sibility  of  devising  any  constitullonul  doctrine  on  this 
point  that  could  be  accejited  as  definitive  at  once  by  the 
filavocraey,  and  by  its  most  devoted  followers  in  the  north. 
Neither  party,  however,  was  w*illing  to  admit  this  fact. 
Tlie  northern  supporters  of  the  soutli  considered  that  they 
had  solved  the  great  problem  if  they  could  conclude  with 
their  imperious  "southern  brethren,"  an  accorarnodation  of 
whose  fairness  and  constitutionality  they  could  convince 
themselves  and  their  constituents.  And  the  majority  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  south,  true  to  the  old  practice, 
thought  it  best  to  appear  satisfied  with  a  partial  payment, 
which  tliey  regai*ded  as  sutiicient  for  the  present  As  far 
as  this  was  not  self-deception  or  neglect  to  think  the  ques- 
tion through,  it  rested  on  the  belief  that,  when  the  time 
came  to  demand  more,  they  would  still  have  ample  time 
to  bring  forward  their  proof  that  the  doctrine  of  the  non- 
interference of  Congress  in  the  slavery  question  in  the 
territories  admitted  of  two  widely  differiug  Interpreta- 
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tions,  of  wliich  theirs  alone  was  right.  This  was  a  fatal 
miscalculation.  The  anxious  seeking  of  tlie  northern 
Deinocnita  for  a  formula  which  wonhl  mate  it  possible  for 
them  to  preserve  their  good  uuderotandiiig  with  the  bOuUi- 
em  wing  of  the  party,  in  appearance  at  leitst,  nnirapaired, 
led  the  slavocracy  to  think  that  everything  was  henceforth 
within  their  reach,  while  in  fact  their  northern  allies  had, 
in  the  doctrine  of  squatter  sovereignty,  reiiched  Uie  fur- 
thest point  to  which  tliey  could  indnce  tlie  people  to 
follow  them.  Tlie  Democratic  party  was  hcncefortli  divided 
against  itself.  In  order  to  preserve  its  outward  exist- 
ence, it  had  become  untrue  to  itself.  Tlie  moment  the 
opposition  to  the  pretensions  of  the  shivocracy  should 
have  become  strong  enough  to  make  the  further  veiling 
and  concealment  of  this  interiial  discoixl  impossible,  tho 
Democratic  party  would  inevitably  come  to  a  formal  and 
complete  division.  Henceforward  it  assumed  more  and 
more  the  shape  of  a  brazen  colossus  with  feet  of  clay. 

Perhaps  they  wonld  have  been  less  rasli  and  ready  in 
involving  themselves  in  such  a  network  of  illusions,  con« 
tnidictions,  and  Belf-dL'cej)ti()na  if  they  had  not  stood  oo 
the  eve  of  a  presidt'ntial  election.  Tlie  territoriid  question 
would  evidently  have  to  play  an  important  part  in  tho 
election,  and  both  parties,  accordingly,  tried  to  deal  with 
it  in  their  national  conventions  in  tlie  way  llmt  seemed  to 
thorn  best  adapted  to  avoid  any  impairment  of  tho  pi'oa. 
pects  of  success.  Both  subordinated  to  momentary  jHtrty 
intei-esta  the  gi-eatest  question  of  national  policy,  and  bolh 
were  bcverely  punished  for  their  overwiso  disiiigonnoum 
nesB  and  petty,  selfish  lack  of  principle. 

The  national  Democratic  convention  assembled  at  BalU- 
inorc  on  the  22d  of  May,  1848,  Tliere  were  two  dclcgatiot* 
from  New  York,  and  tho  convention  was,  thei'cforc,  forotd 
to  come  to  a  decision  on  the  validity  of  their  rce2>ective 
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claims,  before  it  could  proceed  to  its  real  duties.  The 
result  of  the  election  contest,  and  even  more,  might  depend 
on  tlie  decision  of  this  preliminary  question,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  great  number  of  electoral  votes  wliicli  New 
York  cast,  and  partly  because  in  the  struggle  tliat  had  led 
to  tlie  aoul)le  representation  of  the  party,  side  by  Bide 
with  local  and  subordinate  q\iestionB,  the  territorial  ques- 
tion had  playal  a  prominent  part. 

The  feud  dated  back  about  to  1842,  and  had  been  devel- 
oped  mainly  from  the  jwlitical  problems  wliioh  had  been 
an  indirect  coriseqncTico  of  the  conunereial  crisis  of  1837 
and  1830.  Tlu--  reform  wing  of  the  party  demanded  re- 
trenchment and  abolition  of  the  manifold  abuses  which  hud 
found  a  lodgenitnt  in  the  i>arty  regime,  in  that  wliich  ia 
nowadays  cidled  in  tlie  Unite*!  States  the  "  machine."  A 
truth  was  then  recognized,  which  in  later  times  has  too 
often  been  forgotten,  that  the  internal  reform  of  a  jwirty 
cannot  l>e  curried  out  by  the  corrupt  loaders.  One  of  tlie 
iniiin  objects  of  the  reformers  was  to  break  the  influence 
of  the  latter,  and  to  this  they  owed  tlieir  appellation  of 
Barnburners,  their  enemies  charging  them  with  a  readiness 
to  burn  the  building  with  the  vermin,  in  default  of  a  lesa 
radiail  means  of  purification.  The  Hunkers,*  on  the  other 
hand,  represented  if  not  absolutely  the  corrupt  dements 
of  the  party,  at  least  those  with  easier  consciences,  whoso 
prime  object  was  always  the  maintenance  of  tlie  supremacy 
of  the  party  and  their  own  Buj)remncy  witliin  the  ])arty, 
Ky  means  of  the  most  arbitniry  conduct  and  the  grosscsl 
aniJiirneBS,  they  obtaint'd  complete  control  of  the  state 
convention,  held  at  Syracuse  from  the  2yth  of  September 
to  the  2nd  of  October.  A  resolution  against  the  admission 
of  slavery  into  territories,  at  that  time  free,  moved  by  a 

1  Apparently  from  to  "hanker"  Tor  spoils  and  oOIces. 
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certain  Smith,  was  laid  upon  the  table,  and  an  address  wa» 
iHKucd  in  the  name  of  the  Democratic  party  of  New  York, 
alUiongh  the  roijiiisite  number  of  delegates  (quorum)  Imd 
not  joined  in  the  vote.  The  BurnburncrB  refused  to  aubmil 
to  this  imposition.  On  the  2Gth  of  November  thej  held 
a  convention  at  ITerkimer,  which  declared  expressly  in 
favor  of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  and  sent  out  invititions  for 
a  new  convention,  to  be  held  on  the  22nd  of  February, 
1848,  to  consider  es}>ecially  the  choosing  of  delegates  to 
the  national  convention.  The  Hunkers,  on  the  contrary, 
had  arranged  that  every  congressional  district  should  choose 
its  own  delegates.  The  Democratic  mcmberH  of  the  Leg- 
islature, however,  sided  Mnth  the  Baridmrners,  but  tliey 
clianged  the  place  of  holding  the  convention  from  llerki* 
mer  to  Utica,  and  called  it  for  the  10th,  instead  of  the 
22nd,  of  February.  Tl»e  Iluukers,  with  quick  decision, 
sought  to  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  their  opponents. 
The  executive  committee  of  tlie  Synicuse  coi»vention  called 
a  convention  for  the  26th  of  January,  at  Albany,  aud^  mi- 
tioi])ating  that  many,  or  rather  most  of  the  )>rimary  organ- 
izatiouB  would  send  no  delegates,  it  allowed  the  places  of 
such  delegates  to  be  filled  by  volunteers.  Tliis  convention, 
then,  with  no  constituents  behind  it,  audaciously  ignoring 
tlie  existing  party  organization,  nominated  new  locjvl  com- 
mittees to  take  cliarge  of  the  district  elections  for  the  na- 
tional convention.*  From  this  brief  review  of  the  more 
im])ortant  facts,  it  is  clear  that  the  Utica  delegates  had,  at 
any  rate,  more  chum  than  their  Albany  rivals  to  be  regarded 
as  the  repwBcntation  of  the  DemcKirats  of  New  York, 
Sat  the  interests  of  tlie  party  required  tliat,  if  possible, 
the  good  will  of  both  factions  should  be  prcsen*ed,  and  the 

»  For  the  detnils  of  the  prentfoud  belwcen  llio  Bnrnlnimrream!  Uia 
Huokoi'B,  Bee  Gardiner,  The  Great  Issue,  pp.  40-75,  where  all  the 
more  iui]>ortaotd'^cuincni«  uro  prioted. 
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All»any  ilelcgates  had,  moreover,  in  tlic  eyes  of  the  rcprc- 
isentatives  of  the  south,  the  great  merit  that  in  opposition 
to  the  standpoint  originally  jidoptcd  by  the  Democratic 
party  of  Isew  York,  they  had  indirectly  freed  themselve!* 
fi-om  the  heresy  of  tlie  AV^ihTiot  proviso.  These  consider- 
ations detcnnined  the  committee  on  credentials  to  come  to 
no  decision  until  both  delegations  should  have  promised  to 
submit  themselves  to  the  decision  of  the  convention,  and 
to  support  the  candidates  that  it  should  nominate.  This 
the  llnnkers  were  ready  to  do, but  the  Utica  delegation  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  request,  and  dechired  that  it  must 
be  admitted  or  rejected  unconditionally. ^  The  convention 
then  sought  to  bring  about  a  compromise,  according  to 
which  the  two  delegations  should  be  admitted  and  cast  to- 
gether the  3G  votes  belonging  to  l^evr  York.  The  Barn- 
burners would  not  consent  to  this  and  left  tlio  convention, 
and  the  Hunkers  felt  so  offended  at  being  placed  on  a  level 
with  the  Barnbiirnera,  that  they  too  ix»fused  to  take  any 
Active  part  in  the  nomination,'  although  they  pledged 
themselves  to  support  tlie  candidates  of  tlie  party. 

In  view  of  the  strict  discipline  that  has  always  distin- 
guished the  Democratic  party,  the  far-reaching  consequen- 
ces of  this  outcome  of  the  struggle  would  be  inexplicable 
if,  as  we  should  be  led  to  believe  by  a  siipci-iicial  examin- 
ation of  the  meagre  ofhcial  report  of  the  transactions  of 
the  convention,  the  contest  had  really  turned  solely  on  tlie 
question  which  of  the  two  delegations  was  the  "renjnl.ir," 
that  is  to  say,  the  rightful,  representation  of  the  Demo- 


'  Official  report  nf  the  Proceedings  of  the  Democrntic  Nallonftl 
Convonlloi],  Iiold  iit  BalUmoro.  Jluy  22.  1H48,  p.  8. 

'  Kew  York  Hard  and  SuHs.  p.  II.  Id  Kome.  N.  Y.,  bd  atlompi 
wu  made  to  reunite  ilio  two  luctioos  of  llio  Dcmocrals  in  New  York, 
nut  it  led  unty  to  &  divisiuu  ot  i.  c  ilu.iueia  iiilu  Uio  butta  uud  IIhiUs. 
rbe  turmer  inclined  moro  to  ilie  Froe  Hoilerit,  of  wbom  we  ahnU  liuvo 
10  speuk  bereiifter. 
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crats  of  New  York,  According  to  the  nnuniraoua  utUT- 
ancea  of  those  concerned,  the  difference  of  principle  on 
the  territorial  question  had  been  tlie  determining  consider- 
ation, but  on  oilier  points  their  roprysontutioiis  of  the 
affair  differ  essentially.  According  to  the  Ilunkere,  the 
Barnburners  had  desired  to  "assert  the  Wilmot  proviso 
as  a  political  test,"  ivhile  the  convention  refused  to  touch 
tlie  question  at  all,"  *  leaving  it  to  eacli  one  to  hold  the 
views  which  seemed  right  to  him  in  the  matter,*  Accord- 
ing  to  Van  Bnrcn,  on  the  other  hand,  wliose  testimony  in 
this  matter  cannot  be  objected  to,  the  Biirfiburners  were 
ready  to  accept  anycandidatc  who  was  not  distinctly  pledged 
ftgtiinst  the  Wilmot  proviso.'  Tlio  ])latform  gives  us  no 
clew  as  to  tlio  attitude  of  the  convention  with  regard  to 
this  question.  It  only  declared  that  Congress  had  no  au- 
thority to  occupy  itself  with  slavery  in  the  states,  which 
nobody  disputed,  and  then  expressed  strong  disapproval  of 
all  attempts  to  move  Congress  to  any  action  wliatever  with 
reference  to  slavery.*  The  second  point  was  bo  vaguely 
expi*essed  as  to  admit  of  any  interpretation  that  might  be 
desired.     It  spoke  of  slavery  absolutely,  and  no  longer,  as 


'  '*Totct  it  nlono  •  •  •  hoing  misrhiovotiA  \n  Us  dcsTjni  «nd 
tcndcucy,  mid  calculated  to  divide  and  ^veiikcn  llie  Domocj-nlic  parly.'* 

3  "Thf}'  simply  declared,  lliut  whilo  every  mnn  wus  enihlo*]  ui  en- 
joy nnd  avow  liia  opiniou  ou  this  auttjc^ct,  it  bljould  not  Ite  Jillowed  aa 
eotrnncc  into  n  Deniocnilic  couvoulioii  tis  a  rule  of  political  Itiilb-'* 

•  '*  If  I  uiuloriilood  your  course,  your  doleiriiies  went  to  the  convpiv- 
Hon  ptC'iinrod  to  ncccpt  iho  nominAiion  of  nny  sound  DcmfHi-nl,  ubo 
hud  not  iicluully  submitted  to  n  test  wbicb  implicated  Uio  well  known 
and  ropc.'itcdiy  expressed  opinion  of  your  stule,  witimut  intorro^nting 
hliu  in  I'ogHid  to  his  opioiou  on  Ibis  particular  quutitton.**  QorUiaer. 
TUe  Grcut  Issue,  p.  113.  • 

<**Tbut  all  efl'nrts  of  tbo  AljolltlonlatH  or  others  made  to  Indaca 
Congress  to  inierfcre  "wiih  cjueslions  of  slavery,  or  to  lake  tncipi< 
steps  Uieretu,  ui'ci  culcuJuled  to  lend  10  Ibe  luosL  tl&iiulag  and  duagi 
oua  coQfi6(|uencet." 
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in  the  preceding  paragraph,  of  slnvcrj  in  tlie  statos,  and 
on  the  Icgiil  quctitiou  it  exj)resscd  no  views  whatever.' 
On  this  point  indeed,  the  convention,  iis  the  Hunkers  main- 
tained, had  not  wiehed  to  say  anything,  however  much  the 
emphatic  generalities  might  seem  to  saj  to  those  who 
form  their  judgment  rather  by  the  tone  than  by  the  logi- 
cal moaning  of  words.  Yancey,  of  Alabama,  moved  a  rcho- 
lulion  "which  wonld  have  pledged  the  convention  directly 
to  the  doctrine  of  non-interference.*  There  could  be  no 
doubt,  since  Yancey  was  the  mover,  that  non-interference 
was  to  be  understood  in  Calhoun's  sense,*  nevertheless, 
this  was  not  formally  expressed  and  the  convention  might, 
therefore,  have  accejited  the  resolution  without  revealing 
its  internal  dissensions.  NotwithsUmding  this,  it  rejected 
the  motion  by  a  vote  of  210  to  30.*     Its  foresight  extended 


^  Tlie  paragrnpli  l)nd  been  taken  wrb/ttim  from  th«  pinirorms  of 
1S40  and  1S44.  feiliis  Writ;lit  ^-ns  llie  aiillior  of  (lie  plitlfonn  of  1840, 
but  nccording  to  Wm.  T.  Young,  who  rests  liis  &tntemcnl  on  a  leiler  of 
Ooveroor  J.  Hill,  of  New  llnmpBliire.  lie  mlmitiod  iliia  panx^rjiiili  At 
the  Instigation  of  Vua  Buicn.  Lilb  ami  Public  Ser\'iccit  of  Gen.  h. 
Cu«3,  p.  imi 

^ '' lieitoiretJ^  Tliat  the  doctrine  of  non-intcrrcrence  with  the  rights 
of  prt'perly  of  any  portion  of  the  ponple  of  lliis  confetleracy,  be  it  in 
tlio  **tate»  or  torritories  tlicroof,  by  any  other  limn  ilie  pnrtios  interested 
iLercin.  U  ibe  true  Uppublicnn  doctrine  ieco;;iii/ed  by  tliis  btwly,'* 

■  In  the  Dcni<)cratic  State  Omvonlion  of  Alalmnm  (IS48)  he  bad 
moved  to  declare  the  doctrine  of  wiunlicr  sovereignly  as  erninlly  fulso 
and  dutigeroua  nilb  (ho  assertion  that  Congress  could  ri;;birully  pro* 
hltiit  fclftvcry  in  alcrrit*iry.  Cfr.  Hodgson,  The  Criullo  of  the  Confcd- 
*wcy,  pp.  270,  271.  Foote.  ibeicforo,  was  ri^ht  as  to  (lie  fiuia  when  he 
Id:  "Tbey  [Yancey  uod  those  who  Blmrcd  his  views]  •  •  *  to- 
|ved  to  get.  if  iboy  could,  a  new  plnnU  in  the  accutitomcd  political 
platfnrin  of  tiiai  (IVmomuic)  pariy,  coiimiiiiing  lis  mornbei'8  to  ih© 
adciptiou  of  adUtiuct  inter\cntion  {Mdiry.  and  ullouing  slavery  to  be 
Iniroditood  into  nil  the  vacnnt  territory  of  the  Union."  The  Bench  and 
Bar  of  iho  South  and  Soiuhwe^l,  p.  2;M. 

*  Harris,  Review  of  thepDliticuI  Connicl  in  America,  p.  117  writes: 
"lu  rejection  was  the  work  of  the  nojtbcrn  Icadera  of  the  party, 
ftllbougU  not  80  indicuted  by  Ibe  vote  in  Uie  conveulion.    This  was  the 
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even  furtlier.  Foreman  of  Georgia  purposed  to  introdnce  a 
resolution  against  the  Wilinot  proviso,  but  allowed  luinself 
to  bo  dissuaded  from  doing  so.  Cobb  afterwards  main- 
tained that  tills  was  because  that  old  resolittiun  from  their 
platform  of  1840  had  indicated  with  eufRcicnt  clearness 
tlie  attitude  of  t!ie  party,  yet  he  alao  adtnitlcd  tlmt  otlicr 
oonsiderations  raiglit  have  exerted  some  inlluence,*  This 
was  nndoubtedly  the  case.  The  convention  did  not  tliink 
it  pnidt'nt  to  express  a  formal  condemnation  of  the  Wilmot 
provitio,  but  it  was  quite  decided  against  the  proviso,  and 
for  this  reason  luul  been  unable  to  come  to  any  understand- 
ing with  the  Biu'uburners.'  Baile}',  of  Virginia,  gjive  it 
as  his  opinion:  "No  man  who  acknowle<lges  tliis  princi- 
ple is  a  Democrat"  and  Strange,  of  Nortli  Cnrolin;i,  de- 
clared: The  Barnburners  virtually  excluded  themselves  bj 
accepting  the  "Wilmot  proviso;  the  soutli  would  not  vole 
for  their  admission,*  Tlie  convention  had  not,  iis  the 
Hunkers  would  fain  have  had  it  believed,  excluded  the 
territorial  qnestion  from  the  party  programme,  but  had 
only  preserved  a  well-calculated  silence  on  the  point.  That 
was,  at  any  rate,  sufficient  to  secure  liberty  of  individual 
conviction  during  the  presidential  contest — the  votes  of 
the  worst  heretics  woulil  count  as  much  as  those  of  tlie 
true  believers — but  none  the  less  there  could  be  no  doubt 


first  mnnlfcat  waTcrinff  that  the  Doraocratic  party  lind  sliown  bofora 
ihe  nUjliiinn  sen!imoi»i  of  llio  norili ;  iiii^l  mucli  ns  ilio  livulej-s  of  buili 
seclions  hcltevpil  in  llie  juslicc  of  tioo-ialerrenlion,  those  In  tlicnnith- 
ern  Mntes  feured  to  tnect  Iheir  constituents,  should  this  ho  cndoi^J  u 
acardiiinl  iirinciplc." 

>  Congr.  Globft,  30lh  CoDgr,  lat  Soss.,  p.  880. 

*  Holmes,  of  New  York,  auid,  Aug.  7, 1848,  to  the  ITousi^i  that  in 
agreonieiii  hml  beon  possitilc,  uulU  C'>i!i»,  *'u  Fron  6oil  tt»ji(>r  Mnn  not 
np  BS  cHiididiiie  Tor  the  presidency."  "This  wua  loo  much.  From  this 
the  naroburuerfl  rebel."  Coagr.  Globe,  80tb  Congr.,  Ut  Seas.,  AppcuU., 
p.  1112. 

•GardiD«r.  The  Greal  Isnue.  pp.  100. 101. 
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as  to  wliat  would  be  the  policy  of  the  party  after  the  elec- 
tion. No  resolution  could  linre  proclaimed  this  more 
dearly  than  did  the  name  of  their  presidential  candidate. 
Cass,  by  his  Kicholsou  letter,  had  sworn  unconditional  al- 
legiance to  the  south,  and  on  this  question  Cass  was  u 
renegade;  thus  the  slavocnicy  could  not  have  found  n 
more  reliable  man. 

Ample  jtroof  has  now  been  adduced  of  the  error  oi 
the  prevailing  opinion  in  the  United  States,  that  the 
Democrats  at  this  tiirte  had  the  courage  of  u  firm  con- 
viction, and  avowed  their  principles  openly  and  without 
reserve.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  explain  how  this  error 
came  to  establish  itself  so  firmly  and  become  so  wide- 
spread. The  conduct  of  the  "Whigs  served  the  Democrats 
as  a  foil,  and  in  tnith  it  would  be  dillicult  to  push  further, 
or  to  carry  out  more  systematically,  the  abandornnent  of 
all  principles  on  principle  than  did  the  Whigs  in  this 
campaign. 

Scarcely  had  the  first  Congress  of  Polk's  administration 
met,  when  the  "Wliig  politicians  at  "Washington  turned 
eagerly  to  the  business  of  president  making.  Some  of 
the  most  prominent  lenders  from  the  southeni  states  liret 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  Clay,  and  songht  to  raise 
General  Scott  on  the   shield.*      Seward,  however,  soon 

*  Seward  writes,  Jannary  6, 1840, 1o  Th.  "Weed:  "I  hare  informed 
you  iliiit  Geneml  ScuU's 'LiTe*  is  in  the  press.  Ilis  Doiiiinaiioa  for 
the  preaidency  is  quite  as  Dear  as  the  publicalioD  of  his  memoirs.  I 
wiis  sulfmnly  lovItrU  into  a  council  last  night  to  nmiiire  tliat  event 
The  mover  w:is  Mr.  John  31.  Chiyton,  who,  tliough  ihe  wisest  man 
here,  cotihl  not  seo  ilmi  in  just  that  wny  hitil  liuen  brou^lit  about  the 
ruin  of  hU  frieud  3Ir.  Clay,  who,  he  now  ijisiated,  uiuut  be  tliruwn 
overltourd.  •  •  •  Under  tlio  lead  of  CMuyton,  Crittenden,  and  Man- 
^ui,  ol  the  Sonate,  Mr.  Clay  is  pronnunced  hora  de  comO*tt.  General 
8co(l  is  thr*  Whig  congroeuiion.'il  candidtile  for  president,  and  Mr.  Cor- 
win,  of  Ohio,  for  vice  president.*'  F.  W.  Seward,  Auloldogruphy  of 
W.  U.  Seward,  p.  773. 
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cooled  the  overzealoiis  by  pointing  to  the  old  lesson  of  ex- 
perience tlmt  no  worse  service  could  be  rendered  a  candi- 
date than  to  bring  him  on  the  stage  too  8<.)on;*  and  in  the 
courec  of  a  very  few  montlis  the  gentlemen  were  reminded 
with  emphasis  that  the  times  were  long  gone  by  in  whicb 
the  nomination  of  presidential  candidates  was  Icil  to  the 
members  of  Congress,  A  meeting  in  Trenton,  New  Jer- 
sey,* nominated  Gcneml  Taylor,  and  the  example  thus  set 
was  Boon  foMowed  by  a  meeting  in  Kew  York.  What  was 
especially  noteworthy  in  it  all  was  the  prominence  given 
at  Tix>nton  to  the  fact  that  tlio  nomination  was  made 
"  without  regard  to  party  limits  or  party  questions."  Since 
it  Wiis  impossible  to  foresee  the  candidates,  or  the  chnruc- 
ter  of  the  programme  which  would  be  set  up  by  tho  two 
great  parties,  and  some  two  years  were  yet  to  elapse  before 
the  holding  of  their  national  conventions,  tliis  action  waa 
evidently  tlie  expression  of  a  deep-seated  dissatisfaction 
with  the  course  of  the  two  parties,  or  at  least  of  a  high 
rlegrce  of  indifference  towards  tlie  old  pnrty  questions,  for 
Taylor's  military  reputation  had  not  yet  reached  tho  point 
where  it  could  have  been  expected  to  call  forth  in  the 
people  an  enthusiasm  that  would  sweep  away  all  sober 
considemtions,  and  outside  of  the  cnmp  the  General  had 
never  played  any  part  whatever.  When,  however,  ho  lie- 
came  more  and  more  the  hero  of  the  Mexican  war,  tlie 
movement,  to  which  the  impulse  had  been  given  at  Trcn 
ton  and  New  York,  spread  like  wildiii^e.  In  the  most 
divei'se  parts  of  the  Union,  gatherings,  held  independently 


>  "  I  tnifft  I  bare  done  fiometbing  to  arrrst  the  folly  of  premnturv 
nominiifinDs  for  iho  piesijoncy.  I  liave  blmnn  tlie  old  Unlygunrcl  of 
Cluy  tliui  Uicii*  leader  wua  al  Elba,  not  at  Si.  IIoIciul*'  Jim.  23.  1(^44^ 
Ibid.  p.  7aa. 

■  Actocdin;:  lo  Niles'  Rog.,  LXX„  p.  SflO,  on  May  11,  1840;  accon^ 
kig  to  the  Sittlemau's  Mna^  III.,  p.  1S23,  Juoe  11. 
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of  re^lar  party  influences,  nominated  liira.  Tlieso  were 
mainly  composed  of  "Whigs,  but  Kative  Americans  and 
Democrats  also  often  chose  him  for  their  "standard  bearer," 
and  the  declaration  made  at  Trenton  was  often  repeatcdi 
that  this  waa  done  with  total  disregard  of  old  party  rela 
tions.  "When  Scott  began  to  pluck  tlio  victorious  laurels, 
by  the  aid  of  which  his  friends  in  Congress  might  per- 
haps have  opened  tho  doors  of  the  Wliitc  Ilouse  for  him, 
Taylor  had  already  become  so  prominent  a  candidate  by 
the  6])ontaneous  action  of  the  people  that  it  was  no  longer 
possible  for  the  leaders  of  the  two  great  national  parties 
to  Ignore  tlie  movement  that  had  arisen  without  their  par- 
tici]>atton,  and  for  the  most  port  very  much  against  their 
wishes. 

Taylor,  a  plain  soldier,  of  straight- forward,  sturdy  in- 
telligence, and  sound,  homely  judgment,  who  had  never 
troubled  himself  with  politics,  waa  at  first,  in  his  unaf- 
fected modesty,  too  clearly  conscious  that  his  previous  cul- 
tiut)  and  course  of  life  did  not  constitute  the  best  training 
for  the  presidency,  to  stretch  out  his  hands  with  eager 
desire  for  tho  honor  thus  offered  to  him  unsought  On 
the  2Glh  of  Januar}',  1847,  he  wrote  to  Crittenden,  that 
as  far  as  the  presidency  was  concerned,  he  had  no  dcsiro 
whatever  for  the  ofKcc,  and  was  not  so  vain  as  to  thiuk 
himself  qualified  for  it;  and  that,  while  if  tho  people 
should  bo  so  indiscreet  as  to  offer  it  to  liim  lie  perhaps 
would  not  i-efuso  to  accept  it,  and  to  fill  it  to  the  best  of  his 
ability;  yet  ho  could  say  that  if  his  getting  it  depended 
upon  a  wish  of  his,  that  wish  would  never  bo  formed.* 
And  as  late  as  the  4th  of  November,  1847,  ho  assured 
Clay  that  it  was  only  with  extreme  unwillingness  tliat  ho 
liad  allowed  his  name  to  bo  mentioned  in  connection  with 


•  Coleman,  Lifo  of  J.  J.  Crittcaden,  I.,  p.  277. 
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the  presidency,  since  both  his  personal  preferences  and  bU 
limited  acquaintance  witb  the  affairs  of  civil  and  political 
lite  had  led  him  to  wish  to  be  allowed  to  close  his  life  in 
quiet  and  retirement.  ITe  expreesed  tlie  hope  that  the 
party  might  decidt  npon  Crittet:don,  liimBclf,  or  Clay,  or 
Bomc  other  tried  Whig,  in  which  event  he  would  himself 
gladly  withdraw,  and  he  also  expressly  proniisctl  to  lend 
his  aid  to  keep  the  party  together  to  acconapliah  the  down- 
fall of  the  ''present  dynasty. "^ 

As  time  went  on,  however,  his  way  of  viewing  \ht 
question  appreciably  changed.  Even  that  very  month,  be 
accepted  with  lively  expressions  of  thanks  the  nomination 
of  a  Pennsylvania  Democratic  convention,*  Wlioever 
passed  over  into  his  camp  was  now  received  with  a  hearty 
welcome,  under  whatever  standard  and  with  whatever 
words  he  might  come,  provided  only  his  solution  waa 
"Taylor,"  Tlie  heart  and  brain  of  the  gallant  man  could 
not  with  impunity  be  exposed  so  suddenly  to  the  influencee 
of  the  heat  and  the  duat  of  the  ])oIitical  arena.  The  eager 
acclamations  that  now  greeted  him  from  all  sides  forced  tlie 
blood  in  quicker  pulsiation  through  his  veirits,  and  incrcftfied 
his  confidence  in  himself.  Vanity  and  political  ambition, 
however,  were  so  foreign  to  his  nature  that  they  were  only 
secondary  causes  of  this  change  in  his  way  of  feeling.  It 
was  not  80  much  his  estimate  of  his  own  ]^}cr3oual  worth, 
aa  his  opinion  of  the  character  of  tlio  ofHco  in  qnestion, 
that  underwent  a  gradual  change,  and  in  this  ho  was  only 
swimming  with  tlie  stream.  It  was  brouglit  fonvurd  as  a 
special  advantage  of  his  candidacy  tliat  ho  had  no  old 
political  connections,  and  would  be  bound  by  no  pledges 
to  any  political  clique,  as  if  this  in  itself  was  ample  proof 
of  the  advantages  of  his  having  hitherto  stood  etillrely 


•  CIny*8  Private  Corresp.,  pp.  548,  540. 

'  Coagr.  Globe,  31»t  CoDgr.,  Ut  ttesa.,  Append.,  p.  48. 
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dioof  from  political  life.*  Tlieold  dream  of  a  president  with 
nr*  party  jiositiou  Beemed  now  nbout  to  be  realized.  Suf- 
ficient guaranty  of  this  was  found  in  the  fact  that  electors 
of  all  classes  were  declaring  for  hinij  and  lie  hiniBelf  had 
never  made  any  political  confession  of  faith."  lie  was 
the  candidate  of  the  "peojde/'  because  the  constitution 
was  tlie  only  platform  on  which  he  had  ever  stood,  or 
would  stand  in  the  future,'  In  all  this  it  was  forgotten 
bow  many  diiferent  interpretations  the  constitution  had 
been  subjected  to  during  the  two  geneifitions  in  which  it 
had  existed.  Tlie  purity  of  his  character  afforded  sufficient 
Bocurity  that  he  would  understand  it  ariglit,  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  true  patriots  wlto  pursuetl  no  selfish  aims.^ 

'  In  Hie  rosolulions  of  n  nominating  convention  held  nt  niirroda. 
burg,  Kentucky,  we  roati:  "And  wlicieas,  lie  is  particularly  ngrec.ible 
to  us  as  tiio  i>eo|»le'H  cunditlato  for  the  presiilenry,  Trom  the  I'nrtunAte 
circiinifcittinco  ilitil:  lie  has  been  eniijely  nUioi'  from  the  party  conflicts 
of  the  country,  has  fonncU  no  ■  entangling  alliances'  wilh  intruding 
IK>Uticiau$  or  \vireworkei*a;  and  ifelecled  would  liavo  n"  debts  to  pay 
with  llie  otlioes  and  mouey  of  the  people  for  ptirlizrn  electioneering 
wrvices;  wid  whereas,  as  president  lie  would  be  unfettered  and  could 
give  full  play  to  the  honesty  of  his  nature  ns  the  president  of  Uie 
whole  country  and  not  of  a  parly;"  etc.    ^UeB^  Reg..  LXXllI.,  p.  79. 

«  Taylor  was  said  npver  lo  have  voted, 

•  A  nnmlnuiinp  convention  at  BiUtiinore  resolved:  "That  the  plnu 
fonn  of  the  cuustitulion,  upon  which  General  Taylor  stands  before  the 
|>eoplo,  guaranteeing  equtil  rights  to  all,  furnishes  a  sure  and  ample 
basis  u\you  which  all  our  feilow-citiy.ens,  wiiether  known  as  Deum- 
craiic  or  Whic:.  native  or  niiiuralizcd.  may  nolio  In  his  BUpp*>rt  and 
participate  in  the  lienetit  of  good  government  under  his  adminisiLra- 
tiOD."     Congr.  Globe,  ^Ist  Congr,  Isl  Scss.,  Append.,  p.  48. 

*The  Boston  d'vricr  wrote  in  the  autumn  of  1847:  "  His  [Taylor'aJ 
popularity  Js  great,  not  only  in  the  whole  west,  but  In  New  England — 
eren  In  Mu»Hachu»etts,  after  you  travel  fll>y  miles  from  Boston.  It  la 
Bselwe  to  alicinpl  to  reason  ns  lo  why  and  wherefore  with  nnylKjdy,  or 
lo  nslc  what  particular  principles  are  expected  to  be  [iromoted  by  his 
election.  The  answer  would  generally  he.  from  one  of  his  partisivu^, 
that  he  cares  little  for  any  pledge,  as  he  believes  thrj  (Jeneral  to  Ije  un 
hone>t  man,  and  he  is  willing  to  trust  lo  him  lo  do  right."  24Ues' 
Reg.,LXXIIl..  p.78. 
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Tlie  mosses  of  tlio  American  people  take  plensnre  in 
calling  tlio  Presidency  of  tlie  United  States  tlie  first 
ofBce  in  tlic  world,  wLile  at  tlio  panic  titno  tliej  Iiavo 
allowed  themselves  to  be  convinced  by  demagognes,  stnmp 
spcakei's,  and  sliallow  journalists,  tbat  suitable  men  to  fill 
it  cim  bo  found  in  every  county  of  the  Union,  The  two 
assertions  arc  not  very  consistent  and  the  latter  is  a  very 
dubious  compliment  to  the  United  States;  in  tlic  moutli 
of  a  forei«;ner  it  would  be  properly  stigmatized  as  a  silly 
insult.  The  Union  is  a  great  civilized  nation,  and  tlie  men 
really  competent  to  staiid  at  the  head  of  such  a  natioa  are 
never  to  be  counted  by  hundreds,  still  less  by  tliousandj. 
One  of  the  chief  tasks  of  the  American  people  is  to  be- 
come perfectly  clear  on  tliis  point,  and  then  to  compel  iho 
politicians  to  pay  regard  to  this  truth  in  tlie  nominating 
conventions  to  tlie  fullest  extent  and  witli  scrnjnilous  con- 
ocicntiousness.  The  sui*est  way  to  cause  even  personal 
integrity  of  character  to  cease  to  bo  regai'ded  as  nn  essen- 
tial requisite  for  the  presidential  ofiice,  is  to  declare  it  in 
itself  a  sufficient  qualification,  and  to  regard  tried  capacity 
for  statesmanship  as  superfluous  or  even  harmful.  ITio 
geneml  average  of  common  intelllgcnco  and  well-mean- 
ing views  do  not  saiHce  to  mako  the  endowment  of  % 
statestnan. 

The  agitation,  so  far  as  it  was  a  spontaneous  movement 
of  the  people,  sincere  and  free  from  all  ulterior  motives, 
was  b;iscd  on  this  fiitaJ  under-valuation  of  t!ic  claims  of  tho 
national  interest  on  tho  President,  and  Taylor  allowed 
himself  to  be  drawn  into  the  same  error  by  tlio  enthusi- 
asm of  Ills  partisans.  Of  the  purity  of  his  own  motivea 
ho  was  sure;  the  firmness  of  his  resolution  lie  had  proved 
in  tlio  fiice  of  the  enemy  on  many  a  bloody  day;  and  Lim 
hand  had  wielded  tho  general's  sbiff  so  long  t)iat  Lr 
thought  himself  inferior  to  none  of  his  rivula  in  the  art* 
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of  command.  It  Bccmcd  to  liim,  accordin;;lj,  tliat  a  jiisti- 
finble  coniidence  in  himself,  and  patriotic  duty  equally  re- 
quired him  to  maintiiiii  the  position  in  wliicli  he  Iijm.1  been 
placed  by  tlio  coniidence  of  iiis  fellow  citizens,  \vitJi  the 
same  resolution  and  obstinacy  he  had  shown  on  the  battle 
field  of  Buena  Vista.  On  the  20th  of  April,  he  announced 
to  the  editor  of  the  Jilchvioiul  Ji^'j^nhllcnn  that  he  should 
under  no  cii-cuinstances,  withdraw  his  name  from  the  list 
of  candidates,  and  on  the  30th  of  Ai>ril,  he  informed  Clay 
of  this  resolution,^  at  the  same  time  repeating  the  assur- 
ance tliat  he  regarded  tlic  nomination  of  some  other  man 
as  more  fitting,  and  that  ho  would  Avelcomo  the  nomina- 
tion of  Clay  in  particular  witli  the  liveliest  satisfaction, 

Colton  maintains,  that,  if  Clay  could  have  overcome  his 
own  magnanimity,  sutUcicntly  to  publish  tins  letter,  Tay- 
lor's mime  could  not  have  been  brought  forward  in  the 
"Whig  convention,  and  that  his  election  would  have  been 
an  impossibility  if  the  contents  of  the  letter  jmd  been 
made  knoAvn  during  the  electoral  contest.'  This  is  an 
litter  misUike.  The  still  moro  cxi)licit  letter  to  tlic  editor 
of  the  Jtic/nnond  iLCpiibluan.  was  known  at  the  time.  It 
pnt  tlie  knife  to  the  breiist  of  the  AVliigs  and  turned  the 
Ecalo  against  Clay,  if  wo  ai-e  to  assume  that  his  nomina- 
tion had  at  any  time  been  a  possibility.* 

I  •  •  •  "On  roacliing  New  Orleans  mnny  fncmls  called  oo 
xn©  tn  let  \\  bo  publitly  unnoimfoil  ilwu  my  nnine  iw  n  camliituio  for 
the  office  in  <|uoution  would  not  bo  witlulniu-n,  lot  wbu  would  be  in 
tlie  field,  wltkli  1  consoiUod  to,  nml  ndvUeil  my  fliemU  in  WiU'diing- 
ton  of  my  cliani^o  in  lliul  rcbi)C(.l,  witlnnU  ilt.'l'iy.  I  tlierof'To  now  con- 
sider niy&oir  in  llio  Imnds  of  llio  poopk*.'*     Cliiy's  Prif.  Corr^  p.  509. 

»  The  Itisl  Seven  Years  ofibe  Ufo  of  IT.  Cluy.  p.  02. 

•  In  ilus  leUor  wc*  rend:  "  I  do  not  (le^i;jn  to  wiilidraw  my  nnmo 
if  Mr.  Clay  1ms  ilic  nominee  of  the  Wldir  nnlionul  convention.  •  •  • 
Itli&f  not  been  uiy  intonliou  a\  any  mfuneul,  to  tlinng©  my  posliinn  or 
10  wiibdruw  my  mime  from  tlie  ctrnvass,  wlioover  may  bo  the  nominee 
of  Ui«  natloQiil  coDvcatioD,  either  of  the  Whig  or  Domocrittic  purly.'* 
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Tlie  bitter  experiences  of  tlic  past  had  not  been  wIuiHj 
lost  on  Clay.  His  sanguine  tempcrmcnt,  which  hiul  ren- 
dered him  such  ill  service  in  his  former  candiducies,  was  now 
under  better  restniint.  As  Inte  as  the  18th  of  Fcbmarj',  1848, 
he  wrote  to  General  Combs,  that,  in  conformity  with  tbo 
advice  of  his  friends,  he  was  still  preserving  his  nttttude 
of  passivity  and  did  not  know  himself  when  he  should 
abandon  it,  if  he  did  so  at  all.^  lie  Imd  booome  prudent 
and  his  head  told  him  he  must  bo  prepared  for  a  new  dis- 
appointment, but  his  heart  was  still  tilled  with  the  hope 
that  lie  was  now  at  last  about  to  attain  the  liiglies.t  gaal  of 
his  ambition.  His  head  wits  a  brttrr  connfiollor  than  hiiJ 
heart.  The  influential  friends  who  would  Imve  gladly 
seen  his  name  left  out  of  the  list  of  candidates  from 
the  beginning,  had  weighty  reasons  to  assign  fi.T  their 
views.  It  is  doubly  hard  to  win  a  victory  when  tlie  con- 
test is  to  be  begun  witliout  any  joyous  confidence,  and 
how  could  a  leader,  wlio  bad  been  defeated  not  only  by 
the  other  side  but  also  in  his  own  party,  inspire  the  party 
with  sncli  confidence.  Tlicn,  too,  tlio  petty  jealousies^  be- 
tween the  ]->rnminent  leaders  and  their  respective  parti- 
sans had  ratiicr  increased  than  diminished,  and  the  mate- 
rial interests  which  had  hitherto  held  them  together  luul 
lost  mucli  of  their  uniting  power.  This  was  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  the  thought  of  setting  up  a  "  pettpleV 
candidate"  met  with  so  general  a  response.  Tlio  brcjik- 
ing  through  of  the  old  party  limits  was  not  only  a  fnci 
and  a  means  to  an  end,  but  it  was  itself  an  end,  and   tlie 


General  TayUir  End  !lie  Wilmot  ProvJao,  p.  11.     H  E  .rnhiuon,  Tn»- 
lor'8  iiei?lil»f»r  nml   tortious  pnrlis«n,  dwlnrod   in  a  spooch  nt  \V 
town,  N.Y.:     "Tlie  Philudclplilu  cnnvcnliou  was  conipeU«I  to  n 
Date  liiin — if  tliey  hud   not,  lie  wnul<1  run        iin   Indtrpcilidwiit  cuidi* 
dote.**     Ibid.,  p.  10.    So.  nUo,  Young.  Lifi*  of  Cass,  p.  307. 
*  Prir.  Corre^p.,  p.  555. 
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more  ardent  spirits  wished  and  expected  tlmt  Taylor 
would  complete  the  destniction  of  the  existing  ])arty  or- 
ganizations.^ A  large  number  of  the  old  party  (jiiestiona 
had  received  a  final  dcciaion,  and  the  remainder  had  for 
the  pi^ficnt  l)een  thrust  into  the  background,  or,  in  conse- 
quence of  accidental  circnmstanccs,  assumed  for  the  time 
being  such  an  aspect  that  the  AVhigs  liad  notliing  to  hope 
fi'ora  pressing  tliem  more  strongly.  Tlie  sUitement  of  the 
CoiiTicr  and  Enquirer  was,  thei*efore,  uiupiestionablj 
well  founded,  that  a  man  whose  candidacy  would  have 
placed  the  election  contest  on  the  ground  of  those  old 
party  questions  could  liave  no  pro6|)ect  of  success,  since 
he  had  been  defeated  on  the  same  ground  in  18-14  when 
tlie  questions  liad  still  been  living,  or  had  worn  a  more 
favorable  aspect  for  the  Whigs.' 

*  TI»e  Ctmritrand Entjtiirrr wriios  Scpi.  C,  1847:  "If pnrty or/jnnlra. 
tinns  are  lu  be  broken  up — if  llio  great  mnss  of  Ihe  people  are  lo  be 
rallied  m  ilie  snppon  of  nne  mun— it  imisi  be  sorne  imin  wlmse  oame 
bus  not  been  for  yeiirs  llie  ^vaIcbw(m^  uf  parly  divisions — who  com 
miindj"  by  bUcburiiclcr  nnd  his  acts,  the  rcs[)cct  iinil  uJmirulion  of  (he 
ivhole  country;  and  whom  nil  men  nnd  nil  pnriies  can  support,  with- 
out giving  the  lie  to  their  (mst  conduct  nnd  their  pust  lives."  Niles* 
Beg.,  LXXIIb.  p.  20.  The  ubove  mentioned  H.  £.  Johnson  snid  in 
LU  *|iecch  .It  Wittorloun:  "lie  was  nominated  for  iho  express  pur- 
pose of  breaking  up  the  old  organizalious  •  •  •  and,  if  elected, 
would  do  all  in  hi^  power  to  break  down  the  ohl  pnrtie**.  He  wus 
DOtninAted  lo  brini^  about  a  now  giaic  of  Uiin^'s."  Geneial  Taylor  and 
tUu  Wilinot  Pi-oviso,  p.  19. 

■"The  tariff,  wltit'li  was  Iben  (lS44)byrnr  Ihe  Elrongc«t  hold  of 
tbe  Whi;p(,  has  lor  a  Inne  at  least  withdrawn  from  con(ri»vcr>y.  Un- 
der the  present  tariff  Ihe  revenue  has  boon  large,  nuinulaclureji  have 
prospered,  and  every  branch  of  induKiry  has  met  \{»  fair  reward. 
This  has  been  owin^, doubtless,  to  accidental  causes — to  the  fatnlne  iu 
Etirope,  mainly* — but  as  a  fact,  il  would  bare  great  weight  in  dofcnso 
of  Ibe  oxiMing  tariff.    Tlie  dcl)t,  created  by  the  war  has  postponed  Iho 

•  Thftt  tliU  vlrw  wn»  not  nllftRelhcr  bnwlrp?  {*  nitpnrcnt  from  the  fnct  ttmt  In  IMS 
Cnru  null  oilier  DocyFifirioa  cif  litu  wnm  ax\ntrUH\  to  th'i  vitlno  of  JlU.Tn  HI  \  hi  Ir-W 
to  $Z:,'?)i,lSll ;  iu  llHT  to  $<id,:ti|,Q21,  aud  iu  1818  to  5:^.47-2,7^4.     Mica'  [tv|;.,  LXXV., 
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Not  all  of  tlie  Wings  who  were  opposed  to  Clay*s 
nomination  were  also  in  favor  of  sotting  up  a  colorless 
candidate.  As  soon  as  the  movement  in  Taylor's  ihvor  hod 
become  strong  enough  to  require  attention,  ho  was 
called  upon  from  various  sides  to  express  his  views  on  the 
important  questions  of  the  day.  His  rej)lie8>  gave  the 
campaign  a  unique  character.  True  to  his  role  of  **]jeopl€'a 
candidate,"  lio  declared  tliat  Le  could  not  pledge  hituself 
to  any  detinito  party  programme,  and  he,  accoi*dingly,  re- 
fused to  enter  into  details. ^  At  the  same  time,  ho  avowed 
with  naive  ingenuousness  that  these  matters  had  lain  too 
far  from  him  in  the  past  for  him  to  have  clear,  well 
thought-out  views,  ri[>ened  intoiirm  convictions.*  AVIien, 
however,  it  became  clear  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  Whigs 

laane  «on''criiing  tlio  disfributlon  of  tlie  prooeeils  of  the  ptiblic  Innds. 
A  lulionat  bunk  lins  become  an  'obsolete  idea.*  Texns  ban  bceu  an- 
Dexed,  UD(1  ibo  Oregon  dispulo  bus  boon  fimiUy  Belilo<l.  UfMin  all 
tbcso  quc&lioiis,  tb?  ground  beld  by  ibu  Wbigis  in  1&44  bns  l)ccu  iiikpD 
front  under  llicm.  Tbcy  could  not  stund  upon  Uiom  liulf  its  woll  u»  Uicy 
did  in  lite  In&l  campaign;  and  yet  Uieo  tlicy  Mere  beaten.  Ituw,  Ibcn, 
with  a  candidate  >vbc>i«e  u:inic  would  rally  parliea  pteciM^ly  upon  tlt«lr 
old  dividing  liue,  could  v:e  bope  for  buccess  in  IbWr"  Nileji*  Ueg^ 
LXXIII..  p  20. 

1  All  tbo  more  Important  letters  of  bis  cnmpai^  corrc5tponclenc« 
are  given  in  full  in  tbo  piuupbtct,  Geacrul  Taylor  and  lUe  Wllmol  l^ioi 
tUo. 

S"*!  bave  laid  U  dowo  as  a  principle,  not  to  give  my  opinions  tipan, 
or  prejudge  in  any  wny,  Ibe  various  qucslIoo»  uow  at  issue  belwreea 
ll»o  political  puilioa  of  lliu  counlry,  nor  to  promise  wbal  I  would  or 
would  not  do."     Feb.  15,  l!i49.  to  B.  M.  MrCt»ukoy. 

•  **I  confess,  wbiUl  I  have  gre.nt  cardinal  principles  wblcb  xrill  r^^ 
nlntc  my  political  lifp.  I  «m  no!  sufllciently  f«mlliiir  wlib  all  tbe  mio. 
ate  details  of  political  loi;;iblaliun  to  give  solemn  jdedges  lo  etort  my 
inflii*»nce,  if  I  wejo  President,  to  carry  out  thin  or  defcni  iliat  moasureu 
I  bare  no  couce.'duient.  1  bold  do  opinion  which  I  would  n'U  riMulilr 
proclaim  to  my  ajsciubtetl  countr>*uien;  bat  crude  Impresalons  upon 
matters  of  policy,  whtcb  may  be  right  to^bly  and  wrong  lo-ttinntiir, 
are.  }K:rbaps,  not  the  lost  test  of  fiinctb  for  oibce.*'  AprU  2:!.  lSlst»  to 
Allisoii. 
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formed  Ly  far  the  preponderating  element  in  Ins  snpport, 
iiltbongh  Democrats  and  native  Americans  Iiad  been  the 
first  tt>  nominate  liim,*  he  acknowledged  himself  a  Whig, 
»*tUongli  not  an  ultra  one."  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  on 
this  account  decline  further  Democratic  nominations,  and 
lie  repented  expressly  that  he  was  not  to  bo  regiu'dcd  as  a 
party  candidate.* 

Whoever,  therefore,  wished  to  make  the  General  Presi- 
dent had  to  take  Ijim  witliout  any  programme,  an<l  solely 
in  reliance  on  his  honest  face.  We  can  readily  iindcrotand 
that  those  who  were  disgusted  with  the  old  party  organi- 
zations were  contented  to  do  tliis.  But  a  party  that  wished 
remain  a  parly,  and,  that  acting  as  a  party  made  him  its 
UTididnte,  niidcr  these  circumstances  sitnply  gave  itself 
up.  Assuredly  the  President  ought  not  to  be  a  blind  party 
tool;  but  the  higlicst  voice  in  the  legislation  of  the  land 
ought  not  to  be  intrusted  to  a  man  who  lias  only  "crude 
impressions*'  with  regard  to  Uie  questions  on  which  the 
political  life  of  the  people  has  turned  for  years,  or  even 
for  decadi^B.  and  who  expects  to  form  deiinite  convictions 
about  them  only  after  he  has  become  Pivsidcnt.'     A  party 

»  Cfmsr.  Glote,  80lh  Congr.,  Ist  Sesa,  pp.  801-808. 

*"I  nm  a  ^Vhig,  Utiiii'j.u  iun  un  u.i.^i  uno,  ntn\  I  have  no  dcfiiro 
lo  conceal  Unit  fun  n-dui  at\y  |Mtiiinn  i»l'  llit*  punple  or  the  UuitoO 
Stales.  I  deem  it  but  cnntliil,  however,  to  mUI,  llml  it'  tlio  Wlii^j  \mrly 
(losire  ai  ilie  next  prc^iilentlul  election  io  cnsi  (Uoir  vrncs  for  me,  iliey 
mu^t  ilo  it  oa  liicir  uwn  rcsponsibUily,  and  wilUuul  any  plcd^^csi  from 
me. 

"SbouUl  I  be  elected  to  that  ofRco.  T  shoaUl  deem  It  to  bo  my  duty, 

and  should  most  cerUdoIy  cluim  the  right,  to  look  to  the  conuiiiuiiim 

ud  Iho  Idgh  inleiesls  of  our  common  couDtry,  niid  not  to  the  piincU 

ilea  of  a  party,  for  iity  ruJea  of  action."    Feb.  13,  184S.  to  A.  M. 

HUcliell. 

•JtinoO,  1848,  he  writes:  "Aflrcj^rdsthesecondnnd  third  inquiries 
[rextirdiiig  the  bnnk  qiieaiion  and  tlie  proieeljve  tJiiin.)  I  nm  not  pro- 
pnred  to  nnswer  thorn.  T  could  only  do  bo  after  duly  iovcstij^uting 
tliofre  subjects,  which  I  canout  now  dot    *    *    *    aod  I  inu&i  say  to 
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that  Belects  such  a  man  for  its  presidential  candidate  ad- 
mits, by  60  doing,  that  it  has  either  become  indidcrent  to 
its  jiartj  programme,  or  has  lost  all  hope  of  winning  tlie 
peo])le  to  its  views.  Instead  of  rej^rcsenting  a  definite 
policy,  it  thrusts  its  liand  into  a  grah-bng,  and  contends  no 
longer  for  its  convictions  but  only  for  its  man.  By  so 
doing,  it  admits  llmt  it  no  longer  has  any  raUon  cT  ctre^  for  a 
pirty  without  a  programme  ceases  to  bo  a  party;  a  man 
without  a  ])olitical  pii&t  and  without  poliiieal  convictions, 
however,  is  no  programme,  and  the  subordiuation  of  a 
party  ju-ogramme  to  a  presidential  candidate  without  a 
programme  is,  however  emphatically  it  may  bo  denied,  a 
fonual  renunciation  of  the  jmrty  programme. 

If  the  Whigs  had  contented  thcm&elves  with  nominating^ 
Taylor  6im]»]y  on  the  strength  of  his  ullcrancos  jjiven 
above,  they  would  have,  therefore,  killed  the  party,  which 
oven  thrn  \\oiild  have  ended  less  worthily  than  any  of  the 
parties  of  tlie  past  which  had  lost  its  vit^dity  by  the  de- 
velopment of  events,  and  di»appvare<l  from  sight  But 
the  leading  Whigs  who  wished  to  see  Uira  chosen  as  the 
official  canilidntc  of  the  jttU'ty— especially  the  men  who 
had  originally  been  in  favor  of  Scolt — thought  he  had  not 
yet  nuule  iiimself  colorless  enough.  There  were  still  man/ 
AVhigb  who  would  liave  been  unwilling  to  vote  for  the  Gren- 
eral,  if  tJioy  had  known  tliat  on  any  essential  point  he  dlf- 
fered  from  themselves.  In  order  to  win  Uiese  over,  it  was 
neces&iiry  that  Taylor  in  all  matters  to  wludi  it  could  be 
foreseen  that  such  imjx^rtanee  would  be  attached  by  one 
bcetJon  or  die  otlier  should  be  represented  fts  an  unwritten 
^heet  of  paper,  or  that  his  views  shonld  be  wrapjied  in 
impenetrable  darkness.     Crittenden  bad  hcatd  that  bo  in- 


jou  in  sotalaiic*.  wbnt  I  have  said  to  oOmts  In  regmnl  to  similar  matlen, 
Ihat  I  am  DO  poUUclaa."    Tb^  Dtmocniie  ReTi«w,  Ocl  idid,  p.  28A. 
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tended  to  address  a  letter  to  Orlando  Brown,  in  wliich  tie 
would  deciapG  liiineelf  in  favor  of  the  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory from  Mexico,  although  the  treaty  of  Guadeloupe 
Hidalijo  had  already  receive<l  the  sanction  of  the  Senate. 
Crittentleu  Lercupon  wrote  off  a  long  letter  to  Brown  in 
wliich  he  urgently  requested  him  to  prevent  the  General 
from  expressing  himself  on  this  delicate  quctition,  inasmuch 
as  the  New  England  states,  and  especially  Webster,  were 
very  sensitive  on  the  point;  if  he  had  already  received 
tlie  letter  he  had  hest  send  it  back  for  revision.  In  gen- 
eral, Taylor  was  to  express  himself  only  in  vague  terms 
and  about  |)rinciple3;  he  was  to  preserve  a  strict  silence 
about  measures  and  details.  With  regard  to  the  point  in 
qucstiou  Brown  himself  would  do  well  witlx  his  i)racticed 
pen  to  turn  off  a  few  serviceable  and  not  compromising 
generalities  for  tlio  General.* 

If,  on  this  point,  whicli  might  be  regarded  as  virtually 
settled,  it  was  "important  that  all  should  run  smoothly," 
because  "with  all  our  prudence"  it  might  be  a  diihcult 
matter  to  elect  Taylor,  it  was,  of  course,  still  more  im- 
portant tliat  he  should  not  compromise  himself  on  the 
now  burning  question  of  the  treatment  of  slavery  in  the 
new  territories.  Taylor  himself  had  perceived  this.  J, 
W.  Taylor,  the  editor  of  the  Cinclniuiti  Signtil.,  had  in- 
terrogated him  on  this  point,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
1847.  The  vague  phrases  in  which  Taylor's  reply  was 
couched  were  interpreted  by  the  questioner  to  mean  that 
the  General  was  in  favor  of  tho  Wilmot  proviso,  but  ho 
afterwards  declared  himself  convinced  that  this  was  a  mis- 
t44ken  interpretation,  and  accordingly  joined  the  Free  Soil 
party.     Taylor,  however,  after  this  did  not  tiMist  himself 

■  See  a  letter  which  throws  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  sitaatioD  in 
ColCQian,  Life  of  J.  J.  Crlucndcn.  I.,  pp.  204-2i>6 
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to  utter  eren  vague  oracular  .utternncca  on  this  poinL 
McConkey  had  likewise  prit  the  question  to  him  directlj, 
and  had  been  curtly  dismissed  with  tho  reply  that  tho 
General  rcfiised  on  })riiioipIc  to  express  himself  on  tJie 
questions  of  the  day,  and  in  all  other  letters  this  stone  of 
offense  was  anxiously  avoided.  The  "pooj>]e'B  candidate*' 
had  nothing  to  sny  on  the  question  that  was  moving  tho 
nation  to  its  ]trofoundcst  depths,  and  his  mari^ha]s  in  tbo 
election  conte&t  ]>rL'^cnte<l  liim  to  both  north  and  south 
with  the  sanie  cheerful,  smiling  contidenee.  Each  section 
thouglit  itself  secure,  or  at  least  pretended  to  tliink  so,  for 
Taylor  stood  on  the  base  of  rock  of  tlie  constitution,  Aud 
in  his  heart  was  no  guile.  In  the  north,  they  ap{>ealcd  to 
his  letter  to  the  editor  of  tho  Slgtial  and  to  his  iissuruuoc 
that  he  was  a  AVhig,  in  order  to  represent  it  as  beyond  a 
doubt  that  lie  was  opposed  to  the  extension  of  the  slave 
territory,  as  if  that  w;is  an  article  of  faith  of  all  AVhigs 
and  not  meix»ly  of  tho  northern  wing  of  tho  party.  In 
the  south,  on  tho  otlier  hand,  it  was  said:  Wo  de^iro  no 
pledges;  the  fiict  that  he  is  a  sojitht'.rner  and  himself  the 
owner  of  many  slaves  is  of  itself  an  absolute  gnamnty.* 
If  tho  *< people's  candidate''  had  to  be  painted  with 
this  double  face,  it  was  indec<l  requisite  to  exercise 
"all  pnulcncc"  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  pious 
tnist,  that  his  promise  to  steer  the  ship  of  stiito  solely  bj 
the  compass  of  the  constitution  sufHciently  qualified  him 
for  pilot.  And  it  was,  therefore,  perhaps  only  a  justlKable, 
wise  foresight  that  made  his  faithful  followers  unwilling 

t  Mncb«th  of  Souih  Caroltnnsaid:  "Trt  expect  tlmt  ni  homo  w«  trcra 
sodlstruslful  of  e:icli  otlier«  ns  to  nsk  )i1ctlgcson  lliesubjcct,  ivouttl  be  to 
admit  ttint  llic  institution  of  sliivcry  lines  not,  of  itselT,  create  tlie  bond 
Uiut  unite:}  ull  who  live  iimlor  ita  inllnonce/'  General  Ttiylor  nutl  tha 
Wiliiiol  Provisi),  p.  21.  In  lliia  p;»mi>btel  foiirtf'eu  soutlieru  Juitninli 
are  cnumernted  utiicti  dcclarcil  it  simply  iibsurd  to  Uuubt  that  Taylor 
waft  uncoDtiilioDally  oppusod  to  tiie  Mi'ilmot  proviso. 
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to  tnist  tho  giiulance  of  his  own  little  bont  to  his  nnprncs- 
tic'cd  Imntl3.  Ilia  ]>olitical  correspondcnco  thjrin*^  tbo 
camjiaign  is  marked  by  a  singular  uncvonnoss.  The  early 
letters — with  partial  exception  of  that  to  the  Signal — ai'e 
delightfully  cinl>arra6se<l  and  involved,  compositions,  re- 
flecting with  the  most  perfect  fidelity  the  character  of  tho 
man  to  whom  his  soldiers  hud  given  tho  euniftmc  of  "Old 
Kongh  and  Heady."  II is  later  letters,  on  tlie  otltor  hand, 
are  not  only  quite  correct  in  ix)int  of  btyle  but  in  their 
intentional  Tugneness  and  elusivei.c'ss  they  are  formed 
on  the  true  diplomatic  pattern.  The  explanation  of  tho 
very  marked  dMTerenoe  is  to  be  found  solely  in  those  adroit 
pcna  of  Avhich  wo  have  lieard  Crittenden  Bpeuk.  Tho 
biogrui>her  of  the  senator  is  right  in  saying  that  the  second 
letter  to  Allison,  of  tho  4tli  of  September,  1848,  was  tho 
platform  on  which  Taylor's  campaign  was  finally  fought, 
and  wo  know  from  a  letter  of  Al.  II.  Stephens  to  Mrs. 
Coleman,  Oct.  18,  1870,  tlmt  this  letter  was  written  in 
Stephens*  room  at  Washington,  after  a  consultatiun  be- 
twcen  him,  TtJombs,  and  Crittenden,  and  was  forwarded 
by  Major  Dliss  to  the  General,  who  then  gave  it  to  tho 
world  as  Ids  letter  to  Allison.' 

This  ]mrticular  fjict  was  not  known  at  tlip  time,  but  it 
was  well  known  and  much  Uilked  of,  that  Taylor  had  by 
Lis  side  A  sort  of  board  of  curators  to  guide  him  carefully 
lest  ho  shonld  stumble  or  go  astray  on  tho  slipjicr}'  field 
of  pulitical  combinations.  Kot  only  did  tho  orthodox 
Democrats  seek  to  turn  this  to  tlicir  advantage,  but  also 
those  of  the  AVliigs  who  were  too  proud — wlio  Lad  too 


"  Sewnrd.  wlio  exerted  liimself  greallj  for  Tnylor's  election,  aod 
who  nftcrwnrUs  wns  oae  of  Uie  strongest  supporters  of  hid  adminis- 
tration speaks  of  llto  •' iflapproprinl*)  nm)  unreusouuble  letiers  of  our 
caodlduio  for  president."  Aug.  2G.  184d  to  £.  J.  Fowle.  Sowurd'a 
Work'a,  III,  p.  412. 
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mnch  confidence  in  tliemselvcs,  and  too  much  faith  in  the 
mission  of  tiicir  ]>nrty — to  look  for  safety  only  in  tlie 
opHuleU  of  a  victorious  general,  declared  tin?  a  snfKcieut 
proof  that  Taylor  was  not  the  man  to  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  tlie  state  in  such  difiicult  and  threatening  times. 
"Wlieii  tlie  Whig  national  convention  ns&embled  at  Pliila- 
del]>hia,  on  tlie  7ih  of  June,  1843,  his  nomination  was  by 
no  means  a  matter  already  decided,  although  he  was  from 
the  first  the  Btrongest  candidate.  To  make  their  victory 
certain,  liie.  partisans  thought  it  necessary,  not  only  to 
exercise  the  severest  pressure  upon  rec^ilcitrants,  but  also 
lo  have  recourse  to  the  most  unworthy  intrigues.  Judge 
Saunders,  of  Louisiana,  formally  notified  the  convention 
that  Taylor  would  under  no  circumstances  aljandon  his  can- 
didacy, inasmuch  as  he  had  l>ecn  put  forward  by  tliG  people 
without  his  contrivance.  It  is  true,  he  explained  this  to 
moan  dmt  Taylor  would  not  witlidraw  of  his  own  motion,  but 
would  willingly  submit  himself  to  the  judgment  of  his 
friends  if  they  should  tldnk  it  best  to  let  him  drop.^  Bnt  tlio 
object  was  accomplished.  This  was  not  regarded  as  a  ithtjiH 
of  the  letter  to  the  nichinond  RepnblicaH.  Tlie  conven- 
tion received  the  impi-cssion  that  Taylor  was  determined 
to  remain  the  "  j^eople's  candidate,"  and  that  it,  therefore, 
had  the  alternative  of  nominating  him  or  of  allowing  the 
piuty  to  split,  and  of  tluia  renouncing  in  advance  all  ]iopis» 
of  success.  Intrigues  that  bad  in  part  been  carried  od 
even  betbre  the  convention  me(  aceom]>lished  the  rest. 
Tlie  Virginia  convention  had  noininatetl  Taylor  on  tJic 
credit  of  a  forged  dis]>atcli,  to  tlie  eOect  that  Kentucky 
had  decided  in  his  favor,  and  that  Clay  liad  thus  been 
abandoned  by  his  own  state*  Scott,  who  could  still  boost 
a  bU'ong  following,  had  directly  expressed  his  readiaesa  to 


«  Nilcs'  Heg.,  tXXIV.,  pp.  856,  357. 
■  See  Bolt'tt  Protest 
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accept  the  nominfttion  of  vice-president,  provided  Claj 
were  nominated  for  tbe  presidency.*  Clay's  prospocta, 
botli  in  the  convention  and  in  the  election,  would  Imve 
been  appi*eciably  increased  by  such  a  combination,  but  the 
member  of  Congress  who  had  been  authorized  to  make 
known  this  declaration  of  Siiott's,  kept  it  carefully  secret. 
Clay,  in  his  letter  of  tlie  10th  of  April,  1848,  in  whif^h 
he  gave  his  consent  that  his  name  should  be  brouglit 
before  the  national  convention,  had  laid  special  stress  on 
tlie  fact  that,  according  to  tlio  representations  of  his 
friends,  he  could  count  witli  certainty  upon  New  York 
and  Ohio.*  Wc  cannot,  therefore,  doubt  iiis  after  assur- 
ance, tliat  he  would  not  have  allowed  his  name  to  be 
phiccd  upon  the  list  of  cimdidntcs  at  all  if  he  had  not  con- 
fided in  these  assurances;*  and  as  far  as  Ohio  was  con- 
cenicd,  he  hud  a  right  to  trust  them,  coining,  as  they  did, 
from  as  high  a  quarter  as  Governor  Bebb.*  The  Ohio 
delegation,  Lowuver,  voted  for  Scott.  As  his  nomination 
was  out  of  the  question,  this  was  rightly  looked  upon  as 
an  announcement  that  it  would  accept  Taylor's  nomination 
soon  as  it  could  do  so  with  propriety.     Had  they  acted 

^ith  sincerity,  they  iniglit  Lave  spared  the  aged  leader  of 
tlie  piU'ty,  wlio  had  been  deeply  bowed  down  by  the  loss  of  a 

^n  in  the  Mexican  war,  the  pain  of  a  fresh  formal  defeat; 

mt  for  this,  their  Bcnbibilltips  were  too — delicate.  He 
felt  still  more  bitterly  than  this  masked  desertion  of  the 
Ohio  delegation  to  his  younger  rival,  the  vote,  on  the 
tirst  ballot,  of  seven  delegates  of  Lis  own  state  for  Taylor, 
and  it  hud,  indeed,  at  least  as  much  influence  on  the  de- 


'  Gencml  Scott  to  Mr.  Day,  July  10. 184S.    Qay'g  Private  Corrcsp^ 
p.  571. 

•  CoUon,  Tlie  Lust  Seven  Yeiu^  of  TI.  Day.  p.  474. 

•  CoUon,  Tlie  Lust  Sovon  Years  of  IT.  Clay,  p.  401 

•  S«e  Ultf  letter  of  Uie  4th  of  April,  184S.  to  Clay.   1.  c^  pp.  470-478. 
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cision  as  Ohto's  desertion.  On  tlje  fourth  and  decisira 
ballot  Cliij  received  32  votes  against  Taylor's  171,  wliilo 
Scott's  vote  liad  risen  to  G3. 

Thus  the  attempt  had  succeeded  to  give  the  Whigs  a 
leader  without  a  ])rogrammc,  a  man  of  whom  Crittenden 
himself  knew  nothing  more  to  say  than  that  he  had  beaten 
the  Mexicans,  and  was  an  honest  man,  which  two  quuJifi- 
cations  ho  Avas  then  obliged  to  pronounce  siiiiicient.*  It 
was,  therefore,  only  consistent  in  tlie  convention  that  it 
declared  its  tusk  arcoiiijtlished  by  the  nomination  of  Ta}*- 
lor,  and  by  that  of  Fillmoru,  of  New  York,  as  candidnto 
for  vice-president,  and  tlien  adjourned  witliout  having 
drawn  up  any  platform.  The  programme  of  the  "NVliiga 
was  not  to  have  any  programme.  Tildcn,  of  Oliio,  intro- 
duced a  resolution  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  the  Wihnot 
proviso.  This  was,  of  course,  tlie  last  point  on  which  it 
would  have  been  jjosslble  for  the  convention  to  make  a 
confession  of  faith  in  the  namo  of  the  pnrty.  Tlie  motion 
was  almost  unanimously  laid  on  the  table,*  and  it  waa 

'  Tn  A  cnmpnign  epcech  tlclkerod  nt  rUlsbwrgli,  Juno  5M,  be  suys: 
'*  Wlmi  Is  Uie  foumliilioM  for  the  belief  lliiit  Uie  jiosscsjion  of  h\gU  in- 
loUecnJrtl  powow  is  the  gic:U  qunlifiniiidn  necessary  lor  an  nx\i\nxni 
to  llio  ]>rebidcntiul  oHU'q)  AHer  ull.  Uio  liearl  of  u  tnitn  U  llio  best 
quuliliculion — n  licurt  Ihnt  is  bouost  ami  fuilliful.  Grntidiilo  \\\\\  keep 
Eudi  a  bpurl  in  tbo  riglit  pnib,  nnd  under  ilie  rulo  of  tiuch  n  utnn  va 
could  not  l>o  in  dnns^er.  K'^ne  of  our  prcsidonU  buvo  ever  fitiled 
(liroogb  wnnt  of  intelioct  Tlio  faihires  of  our  ndiniuisirulinns  (wbcre 
tboy  buvo  fuiled)  bnve  been  through  umU  of  liearl,  »rjd  uot  of  betu]. 
A  man  wiih  a  sound  Americun  boart,  and  u  ^ood  commuu  uatlcisfinnd* 
In^.  is  wlitti  is  wiinted,  tuid  wiili  sucli  we  me  tecuro  ngninsl  treachery 
and  ditu^pr.  An  honest  inHn  is  ueoded,  nod  lumest  niou  nro  not  so 
liCtLixe  lis  is  fioiuctiuieB  BUpiwsod.**    Culemaa,  Life  of  J.  J.  CriUejidaa, 

i^  p.  yu7. 

>  Tbo  Itichmond  Timet,  of  June  13,  says:  "Kot  more  Uiun  a  Omceo 
votes"  n-ere  oppast-d  to  It.  Brown,  of  PennKyiviiniii,  who  bad  ni4»r«d 
tu  rid  Iberniielveii  of  th?  reflolution  iu  this  wny,  thuuglil;  "The/  ware 
«ssenibl»fd  lli<<re  lo  carry  out  the  glorious  Wlds  principJe*,  tuul  w«r« 
tbey  to  be  diverted  fix>m  their  purx>ofte  by  u  set  of  fuciiuniattst** 
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afterwards  even  boostocl  tlmt  no  attempt  bnd  been  made  to 
dlsg^uisc  tlic  ]m})0ssi1)ility  of  taking  a  dctiulto  position  aa 
a  party  on  this  question.* 

Thus  tlio  national  conventions  of  both  parties  biul  offi- 
cially, and  one  of  thein  by  direct  action,  ignored  the  ques- 
tion wbich  Congress  and  the  entire  people  had  recognized 
for  more  tlian  a  year  as  the  weiglitiefit  and  most  pressing 
qncstion  of  internal  policy  —  a  question  whoso  fearful 
weight  threatened  to  ]>rove  too  mucli  for  the  foundations 
of  the  Union.  The  AVhigs,  moreover,  acted  ns  if  tlicre 
were  no  political  questions,  and  they  proposed  to  the 
people  to  ])lace  Taylor  at  tlie  head  of  the  state,  because,  as 
Giddlngs  expressed  himself,  tlioy  did  not  know  Lis  views.* 
Clay  was  not,  thcrcfdrc,  merely  giving  vent  to  personal 
vexation,  but  Avas  ftilly  borne  out  by  the  facts  wlicn  lie 
declaimed  that  the  Philadeljiliia  convention  had  "degraded" 
itself  and  "dishonored"  the  party,  and  he  rightly  repelled 
tbo  ju'csumptuous  pro]>o&al  that  be  bimsclf  should  now 
blow  the  trumpet  for  Taylor.*  lie  was  not  alone  in  this 
opinion.  Many,  it  is  true,  for  example  Webster,*  who 
bad  at  lirst  expi-essed  themselves  in  tho  severest  language 
touclnng  T:iylor*3  nomination,  finally  supported  him.  Uut 
tliere  novertheless  was  a  minority  of  whoso  forbearance 
too  inucb  Lad  been  demanded.     Even  in  tbo  convention 


*  "DiflTerpnceg  frnnkly  declared,  never  aUempted  to  be  disguised," 
said  Duer,  of  New  York,  in  Uie  Uouse.  Cougr.  Glube,  SOlli  Cuugr^ 
l»lS€«.,  App.  p.  1040. 

«  Cong.  Globe,  30th  Congr.,  1st  Sess..  App.  p.  8S3. 

*  September  20,  1843,  to  Jamea  LyDcli  and  others.  Private  Corrcsp., 
p.  070. 

*  In  Q  speecli  at  Mfirslifleld,  September  1, 18-18,  lie  declared:  "Gen- 
ernl  Taylor  lins  boon  nominated  fiiiily,  as  far  as  I  know,  and  I  cannot, 
tberGfiMe,  and  shall  not  nppo&o  liis  election.  At  tlie  same  time  there 
is  DO  man  i\ho  la  more  fiimly  of  opinion  lliai  such  a  DominaiLon  was 
not  fit  to  b«  made.*'    Works,  XI.,  p.  441. 
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there  had  been  sonie  violent  sccnefl.     Allen,  of  Massadta- 

setts,  docliired,  tlmt  in  Lis  opinion  the  convention  had 
proeliiimed  the  dissolution  of  the  Wliig  purty.*  Ilenrj 
"Wilson,  of  the  same  state,  forumlly  renounced  his  alle- 
giance to  tlie  party,  and  announced  tlmt  he  filiould  exert 
all  his  strength  against  the  election  of  Ttiylor.  Several 
Ohio  representatives  also  assured  the  conveutioa  that  no 
one  could  safely  count  u]>on  tlieir  state  wlio  ironld  not 
pledge  himself  against  a)l  further  extension  of  slave 
territory. 

Such  manifestations  as  tJiese  could  not  be  lightly  over- 
looked.  Of  the  votes  given  to  Taylor  on  the  iirst  ballot, 
1)7  were  cast  by  states  that  had  voted  for  Polk  in  1844, 
and  of  the  Dl  votes  of  the  AVTjig  states  of  the  north  ho 
obtained  hut  four.  Thus  the  north  did  not  clioose  Taylor 
of  her  own  free  will,  hut  allowed  the  south  to  force  liim 
nj»on  her.  The  members  of  the  convention  who  rebelled 
against  this  party  command  could,  therefore,  expect  to  find 
a  following  among  the  people  also,  and,  in  accordance  with 
this  expectation,  they  acted.  Wilson  immediately  invited 
them  to  a  conference  to  consider  tlicir  future  course  of 
action.  It  was  but  a  small  body  of  6t>me  fifteen  men,  and 
even  amotig  these  there  were  several  wlio  wishecl  to  con- 
suit  their  constituents  before  pledging  themselves  to  any- 
thing. It  was,  nevertheless,  determined  to  call  a  convention 
of  the  opponents  of  both  parties  at  Buffalo  early  in  August, 
and  to  make  an  attempt  to  induce  the  mass  mcctin;^  (if 
the  supporters  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  in  Ohio  calksl  at 
Columbus  on  the  22nd  of  June,  to  take  part  in  this  move, 
ment.     The  attempt  was  completely  successful.     A  reso- 

**I  derljire  to  this  conrpniion  my  heWot  that  the  Wlilg  part^  U 
here  iiml  iM»  day  dUsnlved.  You  Imve  put  ono  onnri?  too  m<]ch  on 
the  f>tn>n;(  buck  ol'  Dorthera  cnduiance.^'  Wilson.  Hiftc  onU  ]<'kll  d 
the  SUvo  Power,  11.,  p.  130. 
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lution  of  the  mass  meeting  invited  all  frieiide  (ff  freedom 
to  a  convention  at  Buffalo,  on  the  9th  of  Augiist,  to  nom- 
innte  candidates  for  the  presidency  and  vice-presidency* 
At  the  Hiitne  time  a  convention  of  the  Liberty  party  met 
at  Columbus  Athich  set  up  John  P.  Hale  and  Leicester 
King  as  candidates  for  these  officesj*  but  at  the  same  time 
expressed  its  approval  of  the  Buffalo  call.  And  Huullj 
the  Baroburnerb,  about  the  same  time,  held  u  convention 
at  Utica,  which,  on  the  23d  of  June,  numinated  Van 
Bnreu  for  the  prcfiidency,  although  he  had  dcclaixil  that 
he  should  remain  firm  in  his  resolution  never  to  till  ft 
public  office  again.* 

Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  when  the  Senate  gave  a 
new  turn  to  the  trea.tinent  of  the  territorial  question. 
So  clear  had  it  become  in  the  course  of  the  debates  that 
DO  progress  could  be  made  by  the  methods  hitlierto  em- 
ployed, tliat  a  motion  made  by  Clayton,  on  the  13th  of 
July,  to  refer  tlie  part  of  tlie  messiige  relating  to  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  and  New  Mexico  to  a  specitd  committee  of 
eight  members  was  passed  by  a  large  majority.  North 
and  south  were  e(iually  represented  in  the  committee,  but 
Phelps,  of  Vermont,  was  the  only  decided  representative 
of  the  views  of  the  Liberty  party  that  it  coiitainetL 
Accordingly,  while  Dickinson  saw  in  this  resolution  of 
the  Senate  the  tirst  ray  of  light,  Hale  thouglit  that  the 
committee  would  envelop  everytliing  in  fog — a  foreboding 
that  was  fulfilled  more  literally  than  even  Ilale  himself 
could  have  expected, 

*  These  nominalions  Imd  alrejuly  been  made  by  Ihe  national  con- 
rention  of  Die  Liberly  parly  at  Bufl'ulo,  Ocl.  20,  1847.  See  Goodell, 
Sluvery  and  Anli-slurery.  pp.  477,  478. 

■  '*  I  ti'tii't  lo  your  (Viondaliip  and  pnat  indulgence  to  be  excused  for 
repea^Dj;  my  unchangeable  (letf^ruiinaUon  never  ugnin  to  lie  a  candi- 
date for  public  oltice."    June  20,  1848.    Gardiner,  The  Qreai  luue^ 

p.  no. 
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On  the  19tli  of  July,  Clayton  introduced  a  "bill  in  the 
name  of  the  committee.  In  Lis  introductory  report,  he 
informed  the  Senate,  tliat  the  principle  of  the  extent»ion  of 
the  idea  of  tlie  ilissouri  compromise  to  the  wiiole  territo- 
rial doniaiu  had  been  approved  by  a  vote  of  five  to  tlircc, 
but  that  a  motion  to  treat  the  part  of  the  newly  jK^qtiired 
territories  lying  south  of  36^,  30',  ae  fur  a^  rrlated  to 
.sUivcry^  in  the  oame  way  i\6  tJie  Luui^iana  territory  Imd 
formerly  been  trcaieil,  had  been  lost  by  four  to  fonr.  All 
hoiHi  of  uniting  on  a  eriinj»romise  had  disappeared,  and 
the  cfnnmittee  had,  therefore,  hit  n|H)n  the  idea  of  making 
only  ^fuenil  pix»vii?Iont  for  tlie  territories,  and  of  U'n\ iiig 
the  slavery  question  to  itself.  Its  recomniendatiouB  were: 
l^t — To  rerti^Miize  the  provisiynnl  Inw^  uf  Oregon  until  a 
law  of  the  territorial  legiiilature  ^liould  either  allow  or 
prohibit  slavery;  2nd — To  orgjinize  Oallfornia  and  Kew 
Mexico  as  teiTitories,  but  to  withhold  from  tljc  territorial 
legifilaturcb  the  right  to  make  any  deeision  with  regard  to 
slavery;  the  question  of  law  would  then  be  determined  by 
the  conirtltntion  itself  by  tlie  way  of  a  judicial  decieiuiit 
i^nd  for  this  purpose  appeals  to  the  Sniircine  Court  ahonld 
be  allowed  when  timma  arot^e.  Clayton  did  not  claim  tliat 
the  constitution  prescribed  this  course,  for  he  added  that 
Congress  would  still  retain  the  right  to  bring  the  <!ODte6t 
to  a  conclusion  afterwards,  either  by  an  extenirion  of  the 
Missouri  line  or  in  any  other  way.*  On  the  22nd  of  July, 
he  made  the  further  explanation  that  the  jurifidlction  of  | 
Congress  with  regiiril  to  the  slavery  qui»stion  was  m*tl]ipr 
jtssertetl  nor  in  any  way  called  in  question  in  the  bill,  and 
tliat  just  in  this  lay  tlie  essence  of  the  compromise.' 

The  committee,  in  whoso  recommendations  Calhoun  ajfio 
had  concurrcd,  thus  called  upon  Congrei»s  to  follow  the 

>  Congr.  Glolrf..  iJOth  Congr.,  1«t  8w»-,  p.  WW. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  \m. 
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example  of  the  two  Xatioiial  conveatioos  and  ignore  the 
chief  ijuestion  of  the  day.  Nor  was  it  contented  with 
this.  The  Democratic  convention  had  only  formally  and 
appai'ently,  but  by  no  means  in  fact,  ignored  this  question, 
while  the  Whig  convention  had  ouiy  ignored  it  ab  a  party 
in  order  to  preserve  its  outward  existence  as  a  party,  and 
iu  i^mrticular  to  present  atirm  nndivided  front  in  the  presi- 
Joiiiial  campaign.  Congress,  on  the  contrary,  was  now 
iLsked  to  vote  the  question  out  of  existence  by  a  law,  as  a 
political  question,  reserdng  only  the  right  sometime  in  the 
inik'tiiiite  future  to  recognize  its  existence  again.  In  the 
interim  it  was  to  be  merely  a  legal  question. 

There  were  many,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress/ who 
shared  the  viewi?  of  the  Jf^ew  York  ffenihl  that  this  devo- 
lution of  the  deeieiion,  WMtJi  nil  its  attendant  resjtonsibilitie?^, 
upon  the  Supreme  Court,  was  a  cowardly  act,  and  would 
only  serve  to  fan  the  flames  of  discord.*  It  was  in  addi- 
tion justly  nMuai'ked  that  tlie  bill  by  no  means,  as  its 
originator  chiimed,  preserved  un  absolute  iuiparliulity  be- 
tw^een  the  two  parties,  and  that  just  as  little  did  it  really 
remove  the  question  from  the  political  arena,  and  withdrew 

>"ThG  extrnordlnnry  report  of  a  new  compromise,  proposed  by 
Mr.  Clayton,  from  tlio  conimilloo  of  eight  in  ihe  8ona!«,  has  openfld 
up  its  (tUe  sUvery  quostiou)  lupect  iu  u  new,  afVenh.  aud  a  reniarkulile. 
Ijut  0  cowardly  Tiow.  ♦  ♦  •  We  are  porsujwtecl,  therefore,  from  the 
symptoms  wtiich  have  already  shown  thomiieh'eK,  ttiat  tlie  dUcusMioD 
and  «6llktm«nt  of  this  question  in  Confrress  will  by  no  meuns  seUle  it 
uut  of  doom,  but  wUi  produce  an  aDimuicd  and  wiu-iii  (.-untroverKy 
throughout  the  whole  proris  and  the  whole  Union,  on  thi*  cowardly 
conduct  of  Con^res'^,  in  seoking  to  sliove  it  upon  the  Supreme  Court." 
Nile**'  Heg..  lAXlV.,  p.  57.  Oix  snid  in  the  iSenale:  "  It  H  an  evasion 
of  ret^ponsibility,  which  will  defout  its  own  pur|)ose.  li  is  ttowing  the 
fteeds  of  a  future  agiintion.  vastly  more  profound  and  exciting  th:iu 
this.  It  is  a  lemponiry  coloni/ntion  of  this  controversy,  to  l»e  sent  oit 
to  tlie  Pacific  to  stir  up  disAension  among  the  tirtft  Relllers,  and  then  to 
l>e  broujrbr  Imck  here,  aftfT  «  time,  to  renew  agiiaiion  among  our* 
Mires."     ^jti'ochtia,  I.,  p.  ^74. 
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it  from  tlie  inflnencee  of  the  interested  considerations  tbat 
tliere  prevail.  Until  the  legal  qnegtion  had  been  decided, 
no  one  would  Imve  been  able  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  slaves  into  the  territories.  But  if,  as  was  now  onlj  too 
evident,  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  exclude  slavery  fVom 
a  free  territory,  it  was  sui'ely  ten  times  as  difficult  to  get 
rid  of  slavory  once  actually  established  in  a  t-erritory.  The 
time  tlmt  must  elapse  before  tlie  qucfilioii  could  be  decided 
whetlie;*  slavery  could  lawfully  exist  in  the  territories,  whs 
fio  mucli  time  granted  to  the  slaveocracy  to  entrench  itself 
finnly  in  the  temtory  with  its  "peculiar  institution." 
There  could  be  no  doubt  tlmt  it  would  improve  the  time 
to  the  best  of  its  power,  ^   and  considering  the  state  of 

1  In  (lie  ferrlioi'i«a  now  und^r  oonsiderniioo  ilie  dan(!:cr  waa,  to  be 
sure,  consi(lenil»ly  lessened  Ly  tlieir  geographlrnl  gittuition.     Cnlifor- 
niii  nod  I'lnh  hud  nbf^olutely  do  direct  coDnection  wiili  the  ftUve  do- 
mnin,  nnd  New  Mexico,  too,  wua  virlually  completely  isolated.     If  tlio 
slaveholder  in  case  of  need  could  escape  witlj  hU  sinvet  oxer  tb«  pro* 
tectiiif^  boundary  nf  a  slave  state,  the  prospect  of  tijeAl  gain  mli^bl 
teinpl  hlin  to  the  daring  venture  of  entering  a  doninlu  where  >d  lolsr- 
ro,7:\tion  point  wns  the  only  law  with  regard  to  slavery.     Bat  bo  long 
OS  he  could  [uijliltibly  employ  \i\9  hluves  el:M?whero  in  p^ffc*' 
he  would  lifinlly  remove  to  a  country  where  lie  vrould  be  ■ 
li«e  the  whole  of  hi^^  human  cnpilnl  if  llie  question  of  the  !• 
•Invery  should  finally  in  one  way  or  anoiher,  be  unswered  in  » 

tive.    CUngmiin,  of  XurUi  Cnixtlina.  compluiued,  oo  the  S2ad  of  JmI' 
anry,  lu  the  Houm  of  Represcntalivea:    *'\  may  remark  f\irth«r  i]ha& 
bnt  for  the  nntt-Rlavery  agitatioa,  our  eoutbern  slavehohlen  woold 
liarecarrieil  their  ne^rt»es  into  the  mines  of  Cnlifornin  in  such  nam* 
Iwrs,  that  I  have  do  doubt  but  ihnt  the  majority  there  would  have  made 
it  a  slaveholding  state.    Wo  have  been  deprived  of  all  chriice  of  iliU 
by  the  norlhcni  niOTements,  and  by  the  ttction  of  thi*;  Honw?  wMrli 
bus,  by  noilhem  toIps,  repentedly,  fn^m  time 
mot  |u-uvlfiO.  so  an  In  etTi-ct  to  exclude  oui 
artunl  pn^sagc  of  a  law  ft>r  Uiut  purpose.     It  i>  i  ;  .<  r<   ; 
without  givlnc;  our  people  limo  to  go  into  ilic  coiittir}  . 
to  do  bO,  to  allow  the  Individuals  tbere.  by  a  vote.  In  exclude  a  %hol« 
class  of  our  citizens*'     Con^r  Olobe.  Slst  Conp*.,  Ist&csa.,  p.  30!l     la 
California,   howover,  the   insecurity  of  tbe  UUe  might  b«  oa^ui^t* 
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affuira  that  then  prevjiiled  we  cannot  stigmatize  as  vision- 
r  the   fear  of  the   friends  of  freedom  that  it   would  be 
Hided  in  extending  this  time,  as  far  as  possible.     The  courts 
could  not  be  set  in  motion  till  a  particular  case  was  brought 
before  them,  and  in  the  tliinly  settled  territories  whose  in- 
habitants were  for  the  most  part  completclj  taken  up  with 
tlieir  own  personal  affairs,  a  considerable  time  might  easily 
apse  before  even  this  was  done.     And  even  tiien  the  par- 
es would  appear  before  the  territorial  judges  appointed 
y  the  President,  when  politics  could  exercise  an  influence 
direct,  it  is  true,  but  most  decisive.     It  needed  not,  in 
dcr  to  fear  this,  to  agree  with  tlic  New  York  Trihune^ 
int  Polk  would    indubitably  select  for  these  offices  the 


an 


Innced  by  the  hope  thul  Ih©  bIhvg  io  a  short  space  of  time  wonid 
xtrnct  his  full  value  from  the  golden  sands.     Weijarhty  voices  in  the 
uih  gave  Lhclr  testimooy  that  Caliromia,  in  apito  of  its  geographical 
tuation,  could  be  protected  against  slavery  oo^  by  an  express  prohi- 
tioD.     Mason  said :    "  We  have  hoard  here  from  viirioiis  quarters,  and 
oin  high  quarters,  and  repented  on  all  hands    *    •    •    Hiai  there  ia 
law  of  nature  whicli  excludca  the  southern  people  from  every  por- 
on  of  the  Mate  of  Calirorniu.    I  know  of  no  such  law  of  nature  — 
'none  whatever:  but  I  do  know  (he  contrarj',  that  if  CiiHfornla  had 
been  organized  wiih  n  terrilorial  form  of  government  only    •    •     • 
the  people  of  iho  southern  stales  would  hare  gone  there  freely,  and 
ve  taken  their  Bluves  there  in  grcuL  numbers.    They  would  have 
tlone  so  because  the  value  of  the  labor  of  that  class  would  have  been 
au^ent^  to  ihem  many  hundredfold."     Ibid.,  Append.,  p.  510.    And 
me  weeks  later,  he  declared  that  the  contest  might  even  then  be  set- 
etl  by  liie  principle  of  the  "Clayton  Bill,"  which  had  been  formerly 
approved  of  by  the  south,  although  some  other  terma  of  compromise 
would  b«  better.    "This  would  require  that  so  much  of  the  territory 
of  California  as  has  recently  been   erecte<l  into  a  state  government, 
should  t>e  remanded  into  a  territorial  condition,  and  so  retHiued  until 
rpA-sonable  lime  was  allowed  to  cltlzeus  of  the  southom  staiea  to  re* 
move  there  with  their  pmperty,  if  they  chose  to  do  so/'  [that  is,  "trust- 
ing to  the  constitution  for  the  protection  of  our  property  when  taken 
into  the  territories,  and  merely  providing  proper  forma  of  redreai 
through  the  Judidal  tribunalB."]    Ibid.,  p.  050. 
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most  fanatical  partisiine  of  the  slfivocnicy.'  So  strong 
had  become  the  conviction  of  tlic  fearful  extent  to  which 
this  (question  bad  penetrated  into  the  life  of  the  people, 
that  any  President,  more  or  less  consciously,  would  have 
allowed  it  to  influence  him  in  filling  the&e  offices,  if  it» 
decision  had  been  made  so  largely  dep«ndeut  tliei-eon. 
And  even  had  this  not  been  the  case,  where  could  tbo 
judges  have  been  found  wlio  had  stood  so  wholly  removed 
from  the  living  thought  and  feeling  of  the  people,  that 
their  legal  tlionght  had  remained  entirely  unniFectcd  by 
the  controversy  which  for  decades  had  become  a  formative 
]»rinciple  in  the  Nation'B  life?  TI»e  mere  feeling  of  the 
daily  inerensin;^  impossibility  of  this  impartiality  ciiuseil 
the  projtosal  to  leave  the  final  decision  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  to  be  rejected,  even  where  it  was  not  believed,  us  it 
wjife  in  the  more  radical  circles  of  the  north,  that  this  court 
had  already  degenerated  into  a  submissive  inttrumenl  of 
the  slavocracy.' 


t  ••  A  governor  anO  tliree  judge*  are  to  be  Ui«  law  makers  and  la.w 
cx|)ounUent  in  each  lerriiory — said  povemor  and  judge^s  a}ip<>iitlt<d 
polk.  »ir»d  of  couTsf  rht'ceu  auu*ng  the  moat  dfMennined.  wily  atiU 
Bcnipuloiie  cliauipions  of  slavery  extcniiion.  Nob.?ily  cuu  protend  U> 
doubt  how  they  will  con5tTue  the  coustilution."  Nil^s*  TWg..  LXXIVh 
|>.  m. 

*  Corwiu,  of  Ohio,  told  the  southern  Senators  to  thrlr  fac«,  tbat 
they  never  would  vote  for  the  bill  if  Ihcy  thought  it  po^-iMe  lUat  lb*- 
Supreme  Court  would  det-itlc  against  tlit-ui.  Deb.  of  C'ou^r.,  XVI., 
p.  S^.  And  in  the  urtirlo  of  the  Ttihunt  referred  to.  we  rrAd - 
"But   iiu  nppoal   may  bv  token  to  (be  Supremo  Courts  -  m 

which  there  is  a  rioar  majority  of  hlAveholilers  without  c<> 
doutthfiices,  who  coinpritie  nearly  all  the  residue.    Wo  ar-  i 

the  urbitruuicul  of  this  utierly  irre>|>oD»ihle,  not«iriou>lY  oti>  iwi 

very  limited  body^flve  of  the  nineftlavebolderfr,  and  ci^ibt  or  Lba  niiM 
|»artiiand  of  the  b<x98  dou>;l)iuce  for  Presidfut  —  instead  of  Conj^resB 
consisting  of  two  hundred  and  ninety  memlers,  nboui  t^f^tially  divided 
in  politics,  a  majority  fTom  theft-ee  states,  aud  oearly  all  in  ^  '  U 
dependent  on  the  people-    *    *    *    Let  this  bill  paas  a^  r. ;  i 

we  >haU  bav«  an  iiuniedia(«  organization  of  earb  terrElvrj.  uxiUu-  ia 
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Tar  more  weigLly  tiian  all  these  considerations  was  an- 
other to  wliidi  Miller,  of  New  Jersey,  gave  hlmrp,  definite 
exprcssiou  w  one  word.  The  que&tion  isa political  oue,  imd, 
therefore,  no  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  can  ever  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  losing  party  as  a  final  settleuieut.  >  However 
empliaticnlly  Congret-s  might  decree  that  it  was  to  l"»e  a  legal 
<|Uehti(>n,  it  was  in  fact  a  political  question,  and  as  such  could 
receive  its  final  decition  only  from  the  legislative  power. 
PoHtiojd  questions,  not  only  by  repeated  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  but,  above  all,  by  their  very  nature,  be- 
longed exclusively  to  the  forum  of  Congress.  And,  if 
they  had  at  this  time  succeeded  in  conjuring  into  the  con- 
stitution in  some  way  a  provision  which  expressly  gave  to 
tiie  Supreme  i'ourt,  iind  to  the  Su]>reme  Court  alone,  the 
right  and  the  duty  to  decide  on  the  peruiissibility  of 
slavery  in  the  territories,  the  party  against  whom  the  de- 
cieiou  was  rendered  would  not  have  submitted  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  Congress,  or  the  sword,  would  have 
had  to  give  the  final  decision.  Either  course  would  have 
been  a  revolution,  bnt  facts  are  mightier  than  any  law*. 
which  oppose  them,  Tlie  Clayton  compromise  was  not 
merely  cowardly — it  was  ahsnrd.  When,  on  the  26th  of 
July,  the  Senate  passed  the  nn-asure,  by  a  vote  of  33  to 
22,  it  openly  avowed  that  it  stood  helpless  before  the  prob- 

fluenros  tiiosl  Imsfile  lo  Tree  lHl«>r  niitl  riceftoil.  S»Iavoawni  be  carried 
and  hold  ibere,  nnd  the  torritoriiil  jud^fe.-t  will  pronounce  Uie  whole  a 
fttU  businoss  imn^flctloTi.  Then  the  Supremo  Court  has  only  lo  defer 
a  dgcUiou  tuilil  Hliiverr  tlinW  have  become  sUoug  enough  lo  organize 
utttle  f^nvcrnttipniit  nnd  npply  fur  admi^^slon  into  the  I'nlon.  Aftorthiit 
,.lhr  court  may  dtv'ule  as  it  hf^^a  fit;  ^-Invcrj'  will  take  rnre  of  itself." 
I'BiulgcT,  of  North  CnrolinH,  sfiid :  "  Ha  hnd  a  rucpoci  for  iho  Supremo 
CoiurL  but  ho  wuh  not  willing  to  Icmve  the  decision  of  the  quesitiou  to 
H  court,  BO  liir^  a  piirtion  of  which  wore  opposed  to  slavery/'  Deb. 
of  Congr..  XVI.,  p.2M. 
Mbid,  XVI.,  p.  227. 
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lem,  And,  therefore,  like  the  hunted  ostrich,  tried  to  hide 
its  head  in  the  snnd. 

The  House  of  Representatives  also  had  nothing  to  sug* 
gest,  but  it  properly  rejected  this  proposal.  On  motion 
of  Al.  n.  Stephens,  the  bill  was  laid  on  the  table  without 
debate  bj  a  vote  of  112  to  97.'  Some  of  the  Dcmc»crat?i 
wished  to  have  it  believed  that  this  was  a  partj'  tnanenvvr 
of  the  Whigs,  Stephens  himself,  however,  declared  tliat 
he  had  acted  solelj  in  the  interests  of  the  south,  beainse  tJu' 
bill,  though  covertly,  was  a  complete  sacrifice  of  the  just 
claims  of  the  eoutli  to  an  equal  bharc  in  the  newly  acquirer] 
territories,  since  the  Supranie  Court  would  lufallibty  have 
to  j)n>uounce  against  the  claim  that  slavery  was  Hllowable, 
that  is,  legal,  in  these  territories,  solely  by  virtue  of  the 
constitution.  He  relied  in  making  tliis  statement  nut  on 
the  actual  or  su|iposed  views  of  the  individual  judges,  but 
based  liis  proposition  on  an  entirely  objective  legal  argu- 
ment.' Slavery  was  abolished  in  Mexico,  he  said,  by  tlie 
decree  of  the  15th  of  September,  1829.  But,  According 
to  the  principles  of  international  law,  the  laws,  rights  and 
institutions  of  a  country,  acquireil  by  amqnest  or  other- 
wise, remain  in  force  until  they  have  been  legally  changes] 
by  the  new  government  This  principle  hi&  repeatetily 
received  express  recognition  from  the  Supreme  Court* 


*  Neiilicr  the  Sennio  DOr  the  House  voted  \jf  politicn]  partjea^ 
the  Senate,  2it  DcmocrftU  and  7  W)ii^  voted  for  tlie  CUvtou  cocapi 
mU«,  and  10  Ocuiucrata  and  l^  A\lii^  4  of  whom  were  l>om  aotatb^ 
•tnles,  ngn'mst   it.      Id  tiifl  Housa  81  nortbero  Democrats  voted  fc 
Htoplion's  motion  loj^rthor  with  73  northern  and  8  fiouthcrn  WUi| 
while  2T»out]i«m  Wh)^4&  Aouihern  and  21  northern  Democrata  vx>U 
against  U.    TUuft,  among  the  aveft  there  waa  no  Aouihem  DemocnUi 
amonir  the  mn's  no  northern  AVhig. 

*  Hia  excatlent  speech  may  he  read  In  Cl«T«UDd*a  Al.  Q.  Btephi 
iu  I'uL'lic  liiul  rri^^U'.  p|i  1UM-U52;  m  well  us  \u  Uio  C'  : 

"He  cUea:   >Yh«atvu'»  ti«p..   VUU  P-  ->^.   XII 
Poteni'  Kep.  I ,  PP-  517,  643.  M4;  V^  p.  718;  VII,  M^  &^  a7 ,  VlIU 
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liwcry,  theretbre,  does  not  exist  in  New  Mexi  50  add  Cali- 
fornia, for  *»  the  constitution  recognizes  and  guarantees 
slavery  wherever  it  exists  by  locuU  law,  but  establishes  it 
nowhere,  where  it  is  prohibited  by  law," 

Herein  lay  the  proof  that  tlio  question  now  before  them 
was  not,  as  the  more   moderate  Bout]»eru  ropresentatives 
claimed,  analogous  to  the  contest  that  had  been  settled  by 
the  Missouri  compromise.     In  tlie  inhabited  portions  of 
the  Louisiana  territory,  slavery  existed  at  the  time  of  its 
purcluise.     If  the  south  had  not  bad  the  firm  ground  of 
this  fact  to  stand  on,  it  would  hardly  have  been  able,  with 
all  its  audacity,  to  compel  a  jmrtition.     In  California  and 
^ew  Mexico,  on  tlie  contrary,  slavery  not  only  had   no 
uctnal  existence,  bat  it   was  proliibited  by  law.     Unless, 
therefore,  the  mere  fact  of  the  acquisition  of  these  terri- 
tories by  the  United  States  had  abolished  these  laws  as  in 
contradiction  with  the  coustitution,^  it  followed  that  some 


pp.  444,  405;  IX.,  pp.  133,  736, 747-749;  X.,  pp.  805, 330,731, 783;  XII^ 
r  413. 

'  This  was  maJDlained  by  Cnlhoun  and  the  oilier  radicals  of  the 
«ouLb.  on  llie  ground  that  the  prtuciple  oT  iuttinmlioniil  law,  above  re* 
Retrod  to  had  no  application  to  "  polUical "  laws,  and  thai  llie  prohibition 
of  sbiven'  was  such  a  poliliral  law.  Tlie  first  slat«?nonl  was  coixoct. 
If  ilio  word  was  taken  in  its  narrowest  sense,  but  for  tlie  second  not 
«ven  tlie  sliudow  of  a  piouf  could  be  lulduced.  Tliey,  uccurdiugly, 
made  no  attompt  at  prouf,  but  only  aanerted  it  with  apodietic  certainty 
appealing  to  the  fact  that  "slaves  are  made  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  a  part  of  ih©  baaia  of  taxaiion  and  of  the  representation 
«f  the  pcuplu  in  the  Uouae  of  RepreBenluilves."  Thia  assertion  was, 
bowever,  iuelf  wholly  unfounded.  The  basis  of  direct  taxaiioa  and 
reproseniatioa  was  simply  the  population,  and  the  constitution  only 
provided  that*  for  this  purpose,  one  part  of  the  population  should  not 
be  counted  at  all.  and  another  according  to  a  fixed  ratio.  In  No.  53. 
of  the  Federalist,  Jay,  bays,  with  regard  to  this  provision  of  tlie  consU- 
tulion:  "The  constitution  •  •  *  which  re;;ai*dfl  them  [the  Mavoa] 
as  inhabitants,  but  ad  debased  by  servitude  below  the  equal  level  of 
free  inhabitants,  which  regards  the  slave  as  divested  of  two-tlfths  of 
the  uiau."    If,  then,  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  new  territories 
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fiction  of  the  legislative  power  was  required  to  made  po»- 
fiible  the  inti-oduction  of  slavery  there.  Ste]>hGns,  Badger, 
Clingman,  Ileverdy  Johufton*  and  otliers,  tliereforCi  pro- 
nounced the  jurifidictioa  of  Congress  witb  regard  to  elnrery 
in  the  territories  l>eyond  a  doubt,  for  if  it  hud  no  juri&dic- 
tion  slavery  was  eo  ij^so  excluded  from  the  die-trlcts  ueqnirod 
from  Mexico.  By  this  courjie,  liowevcr,  they  made  it 
hnpositible  to  base  the  claims  of  the  south  u]H>ri  positive 
right;  they  could  only  apjw^al  to  "justice."  that  ie,  raiw 
claims  for  fair  dealing.  Nevertheless,  they  t^^o  closed  with 
a  catagorical  "citlier,  or,"  only  it  was  not  uttered  in  so 
defiant  a  tone  as  that  of  their  more  radical  colleagues, 
llevenly  Johnson,  whose  character  and  peaceful  legal  habits 
of  mind  made  him  take  little  plea^ure  in  therOle  of  polit- 
ical Hotspur,  and  who  was  uot  forced  tu  ussuine  tliii*  ]>Mrt 
by  the  views  and  interests  of  his  constituents,  thought 
himself  bound  to  point  dispassionately,  but  distinctly,  to 
the  fact,  that  the  states  could  not  remain  unitetl  if  tlu* 
north  insisted  on  its  right  to  exclude,  by  law,  the  soulh 
and  its  slaves  from  the  new  lorritories,'  and  Stephens 
nrgod  the  southern  representatives  not  to  grant  a  dollar  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  treaty,  till  the  rights  of  the  60U(h 


was  to  h<>  rv^ardod  lu  a  political  law,  which  wae  eo  iptm  nbnltshiKj  by 
Ijieir  anneXHtiOD  to  1>)«  Union,  this  conM  onlj  b«  irniintAioed  ivn  il«r 
ground  that  the  prohibition  was  iouonsisteat  with  a  lundameiirKl  pritt* 
ciple  of  Uie  political  or^unizatioD  uf  the  Unii^.  In  tbid  c4&o,  it  Wuuld 
follow  that  tbo  pnihiliition  of  Mavory  in  any  other  lerritory  mu«i  1>«> 
unconstitutional,  while  the  states  tb«m^elve«.  that  is  the  rrtoHtilu<«nt 
members  of  the  Union,  would  be  nboolved  i'  '  furce  tif 

this  fundamental  piiniiple.    Th(»  argument  i  ■■!  In  Uif« 

absurdity  that  a  lerritor>-.  wbiuh  was  not  reps  ■  thn 

neaniog  of  thn  const Itutlon.  wn*i  Umnd  by  ttn  jLpIn 

relating  lo  r«pri!^nt»(ion.  bnt  thni.  tirom  thr  inoinenc  when,  by  lu  ad 
mio&lon  ns  a  state,  ii  b«M:ame  entitled  lo  repreGonUtlon,  tbU  piiaclpU 
lost  all  il9  binding  force. 

«  Deb.  of  Conp-..  XVI..  p.  M7. 
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liml  been 


ired.     Bj  coupling  the 


epcnrea.  ±5j  coupling  the  money  grant  with  the 
ln'H  for  tlie  orgnnization  of  the  territories,  they  could 
I'ompel  a  recognition  of  their  righta. 

The  sonrh  being  in  the  minority,  could  not  aox?omplifth 
anything  even  with  this  "levor"  unless  it  found  supi>ort 
among  the  representatives  of  the  north.  The  whole  pre- 
vious history  of  the  slavery  qnestion,  it  is  true,  showed 
that  it  might  well  l>e  of  good  cheer  on  this  point.  It  was 
another  element  that  made  the  issue  of  the  struggle  ap- 
pear doubtful.  The  south  was  a  unit  in  the  claim,  that  at 
least  a  jiortion  of  the  new  territories  must  be  opened  to 
>lavfrv:  but,  as  to  the  means  by  which  this  result  was  to 
be  accomplislied,  the  views  of  its  i-epresentatives  were  more 
widely  divergent  than  they  had  l)een  in  any  previous  con- 
test in  Iwhalf  of  the  slaveholding  interest.  "Witli  some, 
confidence  of  victory  in  the  political  arena  was  so  much 
tshaken,^  that  they  were  ready  to  throw  themselves  into 
the  arras  of  the  Supreme  Court;  others  thought  that  all 
would  be  lost  by  this  course,  and  advised  the  employment 
of  coercive  m^'asures  to  place  the  situation  temporarily  in 
tlteir  hands;  a  third  party  denied  equally  the  jurisdiction 
of  tlie  legislative  and  of  the  judicial  authorities,  and  re- 
ftise<l  to  hear  an^'thing  of  the  right  of  the  territories  to 
iletcrmine  the  question  for  themselves.  The}'  dcmandcfl 
everything  in  the  name  of  the  constitution,  but  omitted  to 
UHV  how  the  cx^natitutlonal  right  of  the  south  was  to  bo 
maintained  peacefully  and  constitutionally  against  the  op- 
poftitiou  of  the  more  powerful  Dorth.  Thus,  they  not  only 
differed  tm  to  t!ie  how,  but  also  on  the  legal  r]uet^iiou,  they 
were  at*  littluahleloNnne  to  an  understiindin^M  itli  eachother 
H6  With  the  nortli,    Nor  was  this  any  mere  academic  contest. 


*  T\ii*  yaghciiU  Uni<myfTOie:  "It  will  not  do  lo  trust  Coagresi 
vrhh  the  iettlomtni  of  ihe  qufation,  becnuBO  thoro  the  south  Is  la  a 
miaoriijr."    MIm  Meg.,  LXXIV.,  p.  57. 
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Wliat  effect  could  it  have  on  the  north,  tlmt  a  portion  of 
tlie  slavocracy  shrank  fi*o»n  continuing  the  contei»t  on  the 
open  field,  that  anotlier  part  claimed  an  inviolable  right 
to  all  the  present  and  futui^e  territorial  domain  and  boldlj 
called  in  question  the  binding  force  of  the  old  ooinpro- 
jnise,^  while  a  third  confcBsed,  that  in  this  instance,  it 
could  find  no  footing  in  positive  right,  which  was  the 
only  thing  that  could  have  forced  the  slightest  conceBsion 
from  a  large  and  ever  growing  portion  of  the  population 
uf  the  northern  states?  While  the  suceesbes  of  tJie  past 
with  iron  necessity  drove  the  slavocracy  to  a  continiuil  and 
rapid  raising  of  its  claims  so  that  its  extreme  wing  bad 
already  reached  the  outmost  limits  of  the  obtainalile,  with- 
in it  was  being  divided  more  and  more  into  stiffly  opjwsed 
factions.  Tlie  solidarity  of  their  infei-ests  had  hitherto 
been  an  impeuctrable  brea^t-phite,  but  uok  dtsseusioiis 
within  reveale*!  that  this  breast-jthito  w*is  not  cjist  of  one 
piece  and  that  the  weapons  of  a  skillful  and  powerful  foe 
might  well  find  a  way  through  its  joints  to  tho  flesh 
beneath. 

How  far  the  north  would  have  the  courage  and  the  skill 
to  avail  itself  of  this^  could  not  now  be  foreseen,  bnt  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  to  be  exi>ected  that  the  south  would  carry 
through  its  claim  this  session,  since  all  it  had  thus  far  done 
was  to  reveal  more  clearly  its  own  disunion.  Tlie  Ilouac 
by  setting  aside  the  Clayton  bill  had  also  thwarted  tlie 
plan  of  the  southern  senators  to  exercise  a  pressure  U]>on 


Brown,  of  Mississippi,  said:  •*TIie<HTiMouri)compromi»ehft»bewj 
railed  a  con(r«<;t.    •    ♦    •    The  compromise  is  wanting  In  all     ' 
eI«tnent!L  of  tnutuiility  wbicli  rtuuler  a  contrart  htndlng,  and   is'V 
fore  \oiil.*'     Congr.  Olobe,  30lh  Congr.,  Isi  $ei>* .  Ai»pt'ud.,  p. 
And  W«?i^lcou.  of  Kloiidrt:     '•  Fnr  luyKoIf.  I  do  nur  n-j-jml  «Ii»  cni  • 
miso  act  of  lytJO  IIS  a  wliii  mure  wiuTuiiipd  by'i 
WM  Mr.  Scrgpaui'4  pn>|wsilion  to  extend  tlie  priri' 
*citorlor  l«rrii*>rio«.*  "    Ibid.,  30ih  Congr..  3U  Se»ts,,  Apprml.  p.  A; 
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tlie  north  by  coupling  Oregon  with  the  new  territoriea. 
It  proceeded  with  the  consideration  of  its  own  bill  for  the 
orgaDization  of  Oregon,  and,  after  rejecting  by  a  vote  of 
114  to  88  a  motion  to  strike  out  the  hotly  contested  8tli 
section,  it  passed  the  bill  on  the  2d  of  August  by  a  votu 
ofI29to71.^ 

The  Senate  referred  this  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Ter- 
ritorieSj  which  moved  the  insertion  of  a  clause  assigning 
as  the  exiiresB  reason  for  the  section  on  slavery  the  fact 
that  Orngoa  lay  to  the  north  of  3G''  30',  Douglas  fur- 
ther  remarked  that  *'the  amendment  was  reported  with 
the  unanimous  desire  of  the  eommittee  that  no  Senator^s 
vote  on  the  bill  should  be  understood  as  committing  him 
on  tlie  grojit  qneution.*  Tlie  Senate  rejected  tlie  motion 
of  tlie  committee  as  "ambiguous"  in  form,  but  afterwanlH 
passed  by  a  vote  of  33  to  21  a  motion  of  Douglas,  identi- 
cal in  substance  but  somewhat  difterently  conceived.  The 
Ilouse,  however,  reject^  this  amendment,  on  the  11th  of 
August,  by  a  vote  of  121  to  82. 

They  now  stood  just  before  the  close  of  the  session. 
Was  it  to  end  absolutely  without  results,  or  would  one  of 
the  two  IToufics  give  way?  A  last  pressure  from  without 
decided  the  question. 

The  Buffalo  convention  which,  according  to  the  pro- 
gramme, had  assembled  on  the  0th  of  August,  had  led  to 
the  desired  consolidation  of  all  the  elements  which  were 
united  to  oppose  with  political  weapons  the  further  growth 
of  tlie  slave  power,  and  which  in  accordance  with  the 
itctual  state  of  affairs  wished  to  make  this  contest  the 
principal  party  question.  The  platform  of  the  new  party, 
which  called  itself  the  Free  Soil  party,  declared  it  to  bo 
tlie  duty  of  the  Fetlcral  government  to  free  itself  iroin  all 

»  Congr.  Globe,  80tli  Congr.,  Ul  Seas.,  p.  10S7 
•IbUUp.  1048. 
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responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  slavery  wherever  its 
constitutional  powers  made  it  answerable  for  the  evi8ti*noe 
iind  eontlmmnce  of  tlmt  institution;  it  demaiuled  the  pro- 
hibition by  a  federal  law  of  the  extension  of  shivery  into 
territory  then  free;  and  gave  to  the  "demand  for  more 
slave  states  and  more  slave  territory,"  tJm  "eahn  bnl  finnl 
answer!  no  more  slave  blates  and  no  mon>  fehive  territory." i 
Van  Buren,  and  Charli'S  Franeip  AdaniK,  tbe  son  of  John 
Quincy,  were  nominated  for  president  and  vice-president 
of  tlie  United  Stues, 

Wilson  assures  us  that  the  greater  number  of  the  dele- 
gates, who  had  always  l»een  hostile  to  Van  Biiren,  and  to 
whom  he  had  been  especially  dtstastefnl  as  the  **  northern 
man  with  sonthem  principles,"  had  voted  for  hira  heoAnsc 
they  expected  that  many  Democnitic  votes  would  be  cast 
for  him  and  because  they  were  willing  lo  make  any  sacri- 
fice for  the  cause,*  Tlie  tirst  reason  is  intelligible,  and 
it  may  well  be  that  these  delegates  really  believed  that 
they  were  making  a  meritorious  personal  sacrifice  by  voting 
for  the  man  in  spite  of  their  judgment  of  his  past.  But 
the  sentence,  with  which  Wilson  concludes:  »* Principles 
not  men,  however,  had  l»ecoine  their  motto,"  is  passing 
strange.  Surely  the  phrase  has  always  l»een  understood  Uf 
mean,  that  regard  for  persons  is  to  be  'suhorflinati^d  to 
principles,  but  never  has  it  meant  that,  in  the  contest  for 
the  maintenance  of  principles,  the  phnracter  of  the  men  to 
whom  it  Is  int.rustefl  to  represent  them,  is  a  mutter  of  in- 
difference. It  was  just  this  lack  of  principle  on  tlie 
slavery  question,  and  pirtly  also  on  otJier  tiuestions,  thai 
constituted  the  great  reproach  which  weighed  upon  Van 
Buren,  and  what  ground  was  there  for  the  asKutupttou  that 
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>  See  the  plilforra  in  Ooodell.  Slavery*  And  Aatl'elfeT«ry,  pp.  ^79. 


*  Uibe  iwd  Pull  of  the  91tiv«  Power,  U.,  p.  16$. 
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he  liufl  ox|»t'rifarL'<l  a  ra<lio»l  cliaiigo  ».'t'  heart  over  night? 
He  was  the  originator  of  those  harsh-sonndiug,  unintelli- 
gible and  yet  bo  pregnant  sentences  on  the  slavery  question, 
thftt  still  soomod  gaod  enough  to  the  Democratic  party  to 
enter  ujM)n  the  riinipaign  vitli;  as  hitc  as  the  aiituirui  of 
1847,  lio  had  said  that  the  weal  of  the  Democratic  jwrty 
■would  aUravfi  lie  very  near  his  heiirt;  and  tliat  he  owed  it 
every  BHcriiicf; '  he  now  eaiignilulated  the  convention,  in 
his  Unter  of  acceptAnce,*  on  its  prudence  in  adopting  no 
ilefinite  positioa  with  reference  to  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Cohwnhia;  he  asked  (hem  to  shnw  a  spirit  of  c^insid- 
erate  forl>ear:ince  wliere  nluvery  was  under  the  authority  of 
the  federal  govemTnent,*  and  finally  he  declared  expressly 
that  he  still  thought  his  attitude,  when  president,  towards 
(slavery  wliolly  right,  aUhongli  it  wa.«  chiefly  to  this  that 
he  owed  the  name  of  "northern  man  with  southern  princi- 
ples." Principles  and  princi])les  alone,  and  not  [Arsons 
nor  c4)nHideiTition&  of  momenta rv  interests  of  wluitevcr 
nature  had  to  be  io  all  sincerity  the  motto  of  the  party 

*  In  ft  letter  of  Oct.  20,  1847.  to  S.  P.  ColUnB,  editor  of  the  RepuhlU 
AtK  Fantttr,  Wilkeabwrre,  Pa.,  in  which  ho  declines  the  honor  of  iR'inu; 
brought  forwiinl  by  the  luuer  aa  the  Doniocralic  caaUidulu  for  the 
Hr^fiidf-nrv,  Wi»  tf-ad;  "That  any  stntc  of  things  will  hereafter  exist 
in  which  thin  indnltfouce  of  my  own  preferences  would,  in  the  opinion 
of  true  and  huiliiul  friends,  cnriHicl  with  my  duty  to  the  politicui 
party  tu  wliich  iu>  wholu  lile  hus  been  devoted,  uud  to  which  I  owe 
uny  pptponal  SHcriHce.  is  in  Die  \:\^\  dop^ree  imprrtbablo.  T  appreciate 
nnd  honor  your  nnxious  desire  to  aeo  the  integrity  tind  firmneaa  of  the 
Democratic  party  of  the  Union  fully  vindicated.  As  far  u  the  temper- 
ate  but  stead}'  action  of  one  who  ie,  by  hlb  position  uud  u  Just  observ. 
mice  of  \\i  prf>prielle:>,  debarred  from  active  pnrlicipiitiou  in  purtiwtn 
conflicti>,  can  aid  in  restoring  lis  former  etYiciency.  in  rekindling  Iih 
waning  r.eal,  Mud  in  presernni;  t)o.'  bl^b  and  pure  chAiacter  for  whicli 
it  has  been  long  and  rightfully  distingui^heil,  you  may  confldontly 
rely  on  my  cooperation  "     Niles'  Ite^- .  LXXIII.,  p.  172. 

*  It  la  [tritilod  in  l\ill  in  Ounlitier.  The  Groai  Ihs-up.  pp.  141-150. 

■  "  A  spirit  of  con-^idenite  forheiimnce  towiinU  the  ini»titulion,  in 
lucalitiej)  wliere  It  was  placed  under  the  control  of  Congress." 
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that  would  then  take  np  the  contest  with  the  slavocmcj 
with  any  prospect  of  succcbs.  But  the  people  conld  never 
be  made  to  believe  that  a  party  which  chose  Martin  "Van 
Buren  for  its  leader  in  tins  contest  had  adopted  thiis  motto 
**in  spirit  and  in  truth," 

By  the  nomination  of  Yan  Buren,  the  Free  Soil  party 
had  destroyed  its  own  viability,  but  for  the  Tnoment  all  tbe 
op|X)nent8  of  both  parties  had  been  brought  into  one  fold, 
and  it  might,  therefore,  easily  happen  that  the  iftfiueof  the 
camjMiign  would  be  again  indirectly  determined  by  them. 
Arid  if  Oregon  should  again  be  refused  orgfrnization  aa  a 
territory,  simply  l>ecanse  the  south  had  not  yet  been  able 
to  secure  its  j)ortion  of  the  Mexican  sjioile.  righteous  in- 
dignation wttuld  certainly  drive  many  into  the  camp  of 
the  Free  Soil  party,  who  would  otherwiee  have  remained 
true  to  the  old  standard.  This  consideration*  fiiudly  broke 
the  gtiif  opposition  of  the  majority  of  the  Senate.  After 
a  long  tinal  debate,  that  lasted  till  Sunday  morning  (Aug. 
13),  it  allowed  ita  amendment  to  drop  by  a  vote  of  20  to 
25,  and  the  bill  was  passed  in  the  form  given  to  it  bj 
the  House. 

Contrary  to  all  precedent,  Polk  accompaniwl  his  approval 
nf  the  bill  with  a  verbose,  argnmentative  message  to  thn 
Tlouse  of  Representjitives,  ending  witli  t]»e  declnnt!' 
that  he  had  given  his  assent  only  because  tlie  bill  **  .— 
not  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  die  Missonri  oompn>- 
mise,"'  Tliis  showed  what  was  to  be  expected  from  him, 
if  the  contest  for  the  new  territories  sliould  be  renewed 
at  the  next  session.     Even  if  it  was  supposable  that  tlio 

*  Chas«  writes:  "Thus  *nde>d  th*  work  of  this  greal  (BufTnlo)  con. 
veoiiun,  lo  Uie  aiueoibHuu:  and  acUnu:  of  wUicU  »  attxibutcU.  nni]  f 
think  justly,  Uie  passage  of  Uie  biU  organising  the  territory  of  Or«^a 
with  the  prohibition  of  slavery.**  Warden,  Privme  Life  and  FubUr 
ServictM  of  S.  P  Ohaee,  p.  81  ft. 

» D«i>.  of  t'oiigr .  xvr,  ]».  aw. 
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north  would  win  a  complete  victory,  this  victory  would 
necessarily  remain  fruitless,  since  the  President  had  al- 
ready announced  his  veto.  But  the  attitude  of  the  Senate 
made  all  such  illusions  impossible,  and  Clay's  expectation 
was  well  founded  that  the  members  of  Congress  would  not 
return  to  "Washington  in  a  better  or  more  conciliatory 
trame  of  mind.*  For  months  had  the  contest  raged  M-ith 
the  utmost  energy  and  with  ever  increasing  bitterness  on 
a  question  of  whose  very  existence  the  national  conven- 
tions of  both  parties  appeared  wholly  ignorant.  Nothing 
had  been  accomplished  '"except  that  the  south  had  been 
forced  to  abandon  its  design  of  using  Oregon  as  a  lever; 
and  Congress  adjourned  on  the  14th  of  August  with  the 
certainty,  that,  after  a  few  months,  the  contest  would  have 
to  be  begun  again  more  hopelessly  and  more  bitterly  than 
before.  On  the  same  day,  Clay  wrote  to  Stephens  that  he 
should  not  be  surprised  if  public  opinion  should  begin  to 
urge  a  recession  of  New  Mexico  and  California.' 

1  Ibid.,  p.  243. 

*  Colton,  The  Last  Seven  Tears  of  the  Life  of  H.  Clay,  p.  472. 
26 
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Second  Session  of  the  TiiTRTiKTn  Congress — Cojrmnr- 

ATION  OF  TUK  CoNTI-:ST  P<3B  THE  ThKIUTORIES BuEAKIXO 

UP  OF  Trre  SOUDARTTY  OF  VlEWS  AlfD   LtTEBESlB  CV  TUB 

Soirrn. 

When  Congress  assembled  again  on  the  4tli  of  Decem- 
ber, tlie  prospects  of  a  settlement  of  the  territorial  quofl- 
tion  hiul  improved  to  tlie  extent  that  the  parties  were  no 
longer  hampered  by  anxious  regard  for  the  infinence  their 
decisions  might  exercise  on  the  presidential  election.  Each 
of  the  two  greut  parties  had  carried  filleen  states,  but  tJie 
Democratic  states  cast  onlj  127  electoral  votes,  wliile  those 
of  their  opponents  gave  163.  Tliat  Taylor's  victory  waa 
not  an  overthrow  of  the  Democratic  i)arty  was  sufiicientljF 
clear  from  the  fact  that  lliere  were  eight  slave  states 
among  the  iifteen  states  carried  for  lum.  The  Free  Soil 
party  had  been  defeated  in  every  state,  as  it  could  not  bat 
have  expected,  bnt  it  had  cost  almost  300,000  votes,*  of 
which  120,000  had  lieen  cast  in  New  York  alone,  and  had 
thus  decided  the  contest  against  the  Democrats;  and  thu 
thirty-six  electoral  votes  of  New  York  were  tlie  weight 
on  which  it  depended  which  scale  of  the  balance  was  h> 
mount  aloft  Pennsylvania  alone  with  Its  twenty-six 
votes  could  have  now  saved  the  Democrats,  but  Pennsyl- 
vania now  paid  them  its  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  falsa 
game  they  had  played  with  it  in  the  last  election  with 

1  According  to  Wu-den,  Private  Life  and  Public  Services  t\t  8.  P 
Chase,  891,078;  BCCo^Ii^g  to  Uie  Indtftfud^nt  oT  December  SO,  18A3, 
I  do  not  roiuember  of  tisriog  mot  an  ofUciiil  stAteuent 
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regard  to  the  tariff.  The  froe  tvestern  states  had,  without 
exception,  voted  for  the  Cass  electors,  and  the  vote  of*  the 
Free  Soil  party  had  been  quite  small;  even  in  Ohio  it  had 
only  reached  35,494  votes.  The  immediate  future,  however, 
was  to  show  tliat  no  conclusion  could  be  dmwn  from  this 
us  to  the  position  these  states  would  take  if  the  question 
of  the  extension  of  the  slave  territory  should  be  presented 
to  them  free  from  all  accessory  questions.* 

The  issue  of  the  election  had  thus  given  only  negative 
results,  as  far  OS  tbe  territories  were  concerned.  If  tlie 
Democrats  had  been  victorious,  it  would  have  been  certain 
that  during  the  next  four  years  the  entire  influence  of  the 
executive  would  be  e.xortcd  in  favor  of  the  elavocnicy,  if 
not  in  favor  of  their  extreme  demands,  at  least  in  favor  of 
the  exteusion  of  the  line  of  tlie  Missouri  compromise,  or 
of  the  possibilities  that  the  principle  of  squatter  sover- 
eignty would  offer  to  slaveiy.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  no- 
body could  fojretell  anything  of  the  attitude  of  the  future 
jiresident  and  of  the  ruling  party  on  this  question,  and  all 
movements  were  enveloped  in  a  denser  cloud  than  before. 
Due  consideration  of  the  particular  facts  we  have  cited 
above  left  no  doubt  that  the  soutli  could  not  count  on  find- 
ing tlie  opposition  timidcr  and  less  violent  in  its  move- 
ments, and  it  had,  furthermore,  become  far  more  urgent 


'  A  letter  from  Dubuque,  Iowa,  Jan.  18,  1840,  to  llie  TnUfpendtnt 
Bays;  "TUo  Free  Soil  question  •  •  •  has  many  mlvocates.  nnd 
«xcitea  much  interest  here.  The  recent  role  at  Uie  presiclenlinl  elec- 
tion waa  no  test  of  the  opinion  in  the  noiihuest.  Many  strong  '  Free 
Boilers '  would  not  support  the  Van  Buren  liclcel  for  varioua  rensonn — 
dislike  of  the  man,  and  of  the  managers,  and  of  some  points  in  the 
policy  of  the  party,  nnd  because  Ihey  believed  lluit  to  vote  for  it  waa 
virtually  to  defeat  the  object  in  view.  If  the  nuked  questions  of  free 
•Oil  or  sJuvery  in  the  territories  were  presented  to  the  i>en[>lc  of  tiiia 
iiection  of  the  Union,  thero  would  be  on  ovei'^'helming  majority  for 
ibe  foniier." 
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tliaTi  could  have  been  expected  at  the  close  of  the  last 
session,  that  a  decision  should  be  reaohed  at  hist. 

The  President's  message  of  tlie  5th  of  December  in- 
formed Congress  that,  by  an  order  of  the  SecreUiry  of 
State  of  the  7th  of  October,  he  had  called  upon  California 
and  New  Mexico  to  obey  for  the  time  being  the  provi- 
sional governments  established  during  the  war.  These 
governments  had,  it  is  true,  lost  by  the  conclusion  of  peticc 
all  anthority  resting  on  the  rights  of  war,  but  it  waft 
necessary  tliat  tliey  should  be  regarded  as  ^-^de  facto  "  gov- 
ernments, and  the  territories  could  have  no  other  till 
Congress  should  have  pnividwl  for  thera  by  law.  This 
communication  was  preceded  by  a  portrayal  of  tlie  pre- 
vailing state  of  aflairs  in  the  territories  which  "imperi- 
ously" required  that  Congress  should  not  allow  thib 
session,  too,  to  pass  by  without  fulfilling  its  duty.*  What 
was  there  said  amply  sufficed  to  justify  the  word  '^imperi- 
ously,*- but  how  critical  the  condition  of  California  really 
was,  and  how  much  worse  it  would  inevitably  become  in  a 
very  short  time,  could  not  be  even  approximately  learned 
from  the  message. 

ITie  existt'nec  of  the  noble  metals  in  tlie  country  was,  as 
Polk  remarked,  already  known  at  the  time  of  its  acqnisi- 
tion;  but  so  little  was  really  known  about  it,  that  the  fmrt 
had  not  been  deemed  worthy  of  any  considcnition.  An  acci- 
dent led  to  the  discovery  that  the  quimtitiea  of  gold  con- 
cealed in  its  rivers  and  mountains  were  such  as  would  in- 
evitably force  its  development  into  paths  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  give  it  an  impulse  of  simply  unexample<i  j>ower.  At 
Coloiua,  45  English  miles  nortljeast  of  Sacramento,  on  tlie 
10th  of  January,  1848,  James  AV.  Marshall^  while  ejecting 


*  Btutesman's  Man..  III.,  pp.  1733  1781 
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a  &aw-mill  for  a  Swiss*  named  Sutler,  found  yellow  grains 
of  metal  in  the  sand,  which  he  took  for  gold.     Tlie  work- 
men made  themselves  merry  over  his  discovery,  but  when 
a  specimen  of  the  find  had  been  pronounced  genuinegold  by 
specialists  in  California,  Sutler  soon  found  reason  to  com- 
plain that  his  men  occupied  themselves  more  in  searching 
the  sand,  than  with  their  work  in   the  mill.     It  was  not 
until  the  end  of  March,  however,  that  general  attention 
began  to  be  attracted  in  San  Francisco  to  the  gold  dust 
that  came  from  Coloma,  but  the  interest  then  rose  in  a 
few  weeks  to  the  intensest  fever  heat.     On  the  29th  of 
May,  the  Californian  ceased  to  appear,  and  on  the  14th 
of  June  the  Star  also  suspended  publication:  the  editors 
and  type  setters  had  started  for  the  gold  washings.     Cali- 
fornia no  longer  had  a   journal,  the  population  of  San 
Francisco  was  di8api>earing  visibly,  in  the  summer  began 
tlie  emigration  from  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Los  An- 
geles to  the  gold  washings;  in  the  autumn,  even  the  Sand- 
wich  Islands  and  Oregon  sent  in  their  contingent  to  the 
gold  diggers.     The  prices  of  all  articles  of  necessity  be- 
gan to  rise  to  a  fabulous  height,  the  means  of  life  were 
scarce,  but  gold  flowed   in  ever  increasing  quantities  to 
San  Francisco.     The  entire  export  of  the  year  1847,  had 
^represented  a  value  of  $160,000,  and  before  the  close  of 
1848  two  millions  of  gold  had  been  exported.     In  the  sec- 
ond half  of  September,  the  eastern  press  began  to  tell  its 
readers  how  the  fables  of  the  nursery  had  been  realized  in 
California,  where  one  had  only  to  stoop  down  to  gather 
gold  from  the  ground.    For  a  time  people  tried  not  to  put 
too  much  faith  in  these  marvelous  reports,  but  in  the  neJcl 
moment  their  imaginations  took  possession  of  them  with 
all  the  passionate  energy  and  exuberant  activity  of  which 

>  According  to  others  he  was  a  Bodenese.    I  am  unable  to  state 
which  accoimt  is  correct. 
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tliiB  people  is  capable,  when  the  favors  of  the  goddess 
Fortune  is  to  be  won  by  audacions  ventures,  California 
was  the  one  inexhaustible  and  never  wearying  themo  of 
conversation  for  old  and  joung,  poor  jind  rich,  and  the 
young  who  were  eager  to  become  rich  saw  the  yellow 
grains  glittering  before  their  eyes  day  and  night  so  6edQ(^- 
tively  that  tijey  soon  had  but  one  w  ish — to  start  as  sooa 
as  possible  for  the  golden  land.  The  son  was  deaf  to  the 
doubts  and  warnings  of  his  parents,  the  briclegrooni  stop- 
ped the  moutli  of  his  beseeching  bride  with  a  kiss,  iand  a 
reference  to  the  brilliant  future;  »*for  one  short  year 
onl}'"  the  husband  tore  himself  away  from  wife  and 
child,  and  soon  in  innumerable  houses  the  old  people  were 
asking  with  anxious  foreboding,  with  which  the  tempter 
mingled  something  of  secret  hoj>c,  when  the  gold  fever 
would  rcfiuiro  a  victim  under  their  roof.  No  vixyUion, 
not  even  the  ministry,  afforded  security  ngiiinst  the  iafec- 
tiou,  and  at  last  any  ship,  even  the  ferry  boat  built  oulj 
fur  river  service,  was  good  enough  to  truHt  with  one's  lil'e 
on  the  sea.  According  to  the  Ifew  York  Tribune,  be- 
tween the  7t]i  of  December,  1848,  and  tlie  9th  of  Febru- 
ary, 18-49,  137  ships  with  8,008  emignints  had  set  out  for 
California,  and  towards  tlic  end  of  March,  the  Herald 
reckoned  270  boats  of  all  classes,  witli  18,341  passengers 
in  alL*  The  ships  which  arrived  safely  at  San  Francisco 
remained  there,  for  no  sooner  had  they  come  to  anchor 
tlian  their  crews  were  mctaraoi*phosed  into  gold  diggers. 
Many  a  captain  hod  finally  no  other  choice  than  to  follow 
his  men,^nd  the  bay  was  for  a  time  covered  with  a  per- 
fect forest  of  tiie  niasta  of  deserted  shipij.  The  %'l*ij 
soldici*B  deserted  in  squads;  and  the  comuianderb  recoio- 


>  NiloB'  Reg.,  LXXV.,  pp.  It3, 103.  Where  do  other  soarcM  an 
mentlnii'^il.  I  have  rullowoU  the  accouoK  of  IlltleU.  A  UUUiryof  ih« 
City  ot  San  Fmnclaco. 
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mended  tluit  no  new  ones  be  sent,  since  it  would  certainly 
l*e  impossible  to  retain  them.' 

There  were  many  thorouglily  excellent  men  among  the 
immigrants,  but  the  iK-roentage  of  unbridled  adventurers 
ol  all  niitionalities  was  iViglitluUy  largo,  and  it  wati  impos- 
Bible  to  foretell  what  proportions  would  Ite  assumed  by  the 
wild  stream  of  anarchy  that  was  pouring  itself  into  the 

'  Ortobcr  25,  1848,  Commodore  Jonos  reports  from  Monterey  to  the 
Becr^ttrtry  of  ilie  Navy:  "Nothing,  sir,  can  exceed  the  depJoruWe 
glaio  of  lliings  in  aU  Upper  California  al  Uiis  lime,  gi-owing  out  of  Llie 
rouildcning  elfeclii  of  the  gold  munia.  *  *  *  I  bhuU  be  eiiubled  to 
keep  on  (his  coast  iintil  the  -nhirlwind  of  anarchy  aud  coDfnsion  con- 
founde4l  is  superseded  by  Ihe  eslnblishment  of  some  legal  goTerDraoot 
poicot  enoujrh  to  enforco  law  and  to  protect  life  nnd  pi'operty,  which 
at  ihiB  tinte  Is  ia  greul  jeopardy  everywhere  outside  our  bulwarks." 
Ajid  on  llio  2d  of  November:  "  For  Uie  present,  and  I  fear  for  yeari 
to  eonie,  it  will  be  Impossible  for  lite  United  8lates  to  maintain  any 
naval  or  military  estuliE^hmont  in  California;  as  at  present,  no  hope  of 
reward  or  fear  of  punishment  is  autlicient  to  malcc  binding  any  coi> 
tract  llet^v(.*ell  man  and  man  upon  the  koiI  of  California.  To  send 
troops  out  here  would  be  needlcas,  for  ihoy  would  Immediately  desert 
To  ahow  what  chance  there  is  of  apprehending  deserters,  I  enclose 
on  advcrlisement  which  has  been  widely  circulated  for  a  forlnigbt,  but 
without  bringing  in  a  single  deserter.  Among  the  deserters  from  tho 
squadroii  are  some  of  llio  best  petty  officers  and  seamen,  having  but 
few  months  to  serve,  and  large  balances  due  them,  amounting  in  tlio 
aggregate  to  over  ten  thousand  dollars.  •  •  •  The  commej'ce  nf 
this  coast  may  bo  snid  to  be  enlirely  cut  off  by  deaciiion.  No  sooner 
dues  a  merchant  ship  arrive  in  any  of  the  ports  of  California,  than  all 
bands  leave  her;  in  some  inslnuccs  captain,  cook,  and  all.  At  this 
moment  there  are  a  number  of  merchant  ships  thus  abandoned  at  San 
Francisco,  and  such  will  bo  tlie  fate  of  all  thai  subsequently  arrive." 
Tlie  paymiibler.  AV,  Rich,  writes  to  General  Towsou,  OcU  23,  18<8: 
"I  arrived  here  on  the  18th  inst.,  from  San  Diego,  and  have  paid  the 
four  companies  of  the  1st  New  York  Kegiment  in  full,  and  thoy  hiive 
all  siarled  lor  the  gold  mines.  •  •  •  Nearly  all  Uio  men  of  com- 
pany'F,'  3d  artillery,  have  deserted.  We  have  the  Oliio,  Warren, 
Dale,  Lc.vinglon.  and  Southampton  in  port,  but  they  cannot  land  a 
man,  as  they  dpscri  as  soon  as  ibey  set  foot  on  shore.  The  only  thing 
the  sliips  could  do  in  case  of  an  outbreak,  would  be  to  fire  upon  the 
town  *'  (Monterey).    Nilcs'  Iteg.,  LXXV.,  p.  70. 
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wonder-land.  Unlees  a  etrong  government  should  soon  be 
eet  up  there,  a  condition  of  grandiose  unrestraint  and  tear- 
ful gaming  excitement  would  be  developed  tliere,  wliicti^ 
even  to  those  in  its  midbt.  would  &eem  like  a  wild  dreata. 
Polk,  therefore,  could  not  be  too  urgent  in  warning  Con- 
gress to  give  the  territory  a  legal  organization  forthwith. 
But  all  his  admonitions  could  not  do  away  with  the  diffi- 
culties that  had  prevented  this  from  being  done  in  tlie  last 
bcssion,  nor  had  the  President  any  new  suggestions  to  make 
for  their  removal.  He  confined  himself  to  urging  the  south- 
ern claims  for  justice  and  fair  treatment,  and  iiguin  pro- 
posed the  extension  of  the  line  of  the  Missouri  compromise. 
He  thought  the  north  could  and  ought  to  accede  to  this 
all  the  more  readily,  that  the  question  was  really  purely 
abstract  and  not  practical,  since  the  character  of  their  pro- 
ducts and  climate  would  forever  exclude  slavery  from  the 
greater  portion  of  the  territories,  and  it  was  at  least  prob- 
able that  it  would  be  unable  to  maintain  itself  in  the 
others.*  To  hear  this  argument  from  this  mouth  must 
indeed,  have  excited  surprise,  since  Polk  could  Imrdly 
have  expected  that  the  manifest  proofs  of  the  gi-eat  purt 
the  slaveholding  interest  had  played  in  the  origin,  and  in 
determining  the  aims  of  the  war,  had  been  already  for- 
gotten.  There  were  still  voic4?s  enough  to  be  heart!  from 
the  south  which  distinctly  contradicted  these  assertions  of 
the  President," 

1  Slnlcstnnn*8  Mtin.,  ITI.,  p.  1736. 

•  Tlie  Niishcillt  Union  saM:  "Here  is  avast  field  opened  Lo  tlie 
wenllli  and  labor  of  ihe  south,  which,  if  improved,  promises  a  rich 
harvetnt.  SInve  Inhor  can  be  euiployed  more  profltahly  in  mininK  tri 
CuUrorniu  uml  New  Mexico  than  it  po&iibly  ciin  bo  in  uny  {Mirtiott  of 
\\\p  liuilctl  Siutefl.  Thus  on  extensive  doiimin  will  Ijc  ■ 
alaiie  hilHir,  the  surplus  of  which  is  now  crufthinj;  the  Bouti.- 
Liv«rmore,  The  War  with  Mexico  Keviewed.  p.  1U3.  The  old  oot 
Mnor,  Troup,  nlso  wrote  as  late  aa  Octoher  1,  18-10:  *'  Tor  all  mining 
pur|K>ses,  bhive  lul>or  would  he  as  appliuuLilc  to  all  countritu  norlb  uf 
86"  SO'  aa  south  of  it."     Harden.  Life  of  O.  M.  Troup,  App.  p.  XIX. 
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Ab  tJie  President  liad  no  other  new  argument  to  ad- 
vance in  favor  of  his  proix»8ition,  it  could  hardly  bo  Bup- 
|>o.sed  that  the  Uonse  of  Ileprefieiitatives  would  accept  it 
now  after  Imving  rejected  it  so  often  in  the  past.  Dong- 
las^  wIjo  had  always  returned  to  it  with  sucli  tenacity,  hud 
now  abandoned  all  hope,  and  on  die  very  tirst  duy  ciiine 
before  the  Senate  with  a  new  and  most  surprising  plan. 
He  g-.ive  notice  of  bills  for  the  organization  of  Minnesota, 
JJ^ebraska,  and  New  Mexico  as  territories,  and  of  a  bill 
for  the  admission  of  California  as  a  state,  llie  absolute 
patisans  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  suspected  him  of  wishing 
to  smuggle  slavery  into  Calitornia  by  this  bill  by  means 
of  the  provision  that  all  "not  inapplicable*'  federal  laws, 
in  whicli  would  have  been  included  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th 
Bections  of  the  law  of  March  2,  ISOT,  concerning  t!ie  im- 
j>ortation  of  slaves,  and  tlie  slave  trade  on  the  coasts  and 
in  the  interior  of  tlie  Union,  should  remain  in  force  in  the 
new  state.*  I  do  not  believe  that  the  right  to  introduce 
slaves  into  California  could  have  been  deduced  from  this 
provision  and  from  this  law,  nor  do  I  see  sufficient  grounds 
for  the  as6uini>tion  that  this  waa  Dduglas'  intention.  The 
little  senator  from  Illinois,  who  soon  became  a  power  in 
the  &tate,  seems  to  me  to  l>e  ju<lged  from  a  wrong  stand- 
point when  he  is  charged,  as  he  has  l>een  by  the  radicid 
Republicans,  with  being  anxious  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  slaveholding  interest.  Douglas,  whose  exterior  and 
manners  revealed  to  a  marked  and  sometimes  almost  dis- 
gusting extent  the  coarseness  and  Imlf-culture  of  tlie  grow- 
ing west,^   who  had   an  adroit  tongue,  a  nharj),  natural 


•  Sco  on  thU  point  Giildings.  Tlislory  of  the  Robcllion.  p.  204- 

■  AtUuis  writes  in  his  journal.  Fob.   14,   1844:     "At  the  Hoiiso, 

filephcn  A.   Diiu;^lfi»»  of  Illinois,  Uio  author  of  the  miijoriiy  re[>ort 

ttom  (he  committee  of  elections,  had  taken  the  tluor  hist  evening,  and 

now  mvod  out  his  hour  in  ubusive  iDvociives  upon  the  incinbcrb  who 
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understunding,  great  presence  of  mind,  a  Urge  measnro 
of  the  slirewdnees  tliat  borders  on  cunning,  who  wa« 
always  alert  and  at  the  right  place,  and  who  always  pr&- 
ecntc'd  himself  with  the  entire  coarse  aphjuih  of  tlie  hold, 
influential,  balf-educated  contestant  who  is  filled  with  im- 
measurable confidence  in  himself.  Douglas  was  not  onlj 
by  profession,  but  also  by  nature  and  inclination,  a  dema- 
gogue, who  deeircil  to  satisfy  the  south  wMtJ»ont  breaking 
aUogelher  with  the  north,  because  this  scerneil  to  him  tlio 
only  way  for  the  attainment  of  the  highest  goal  of  bis 
ambition.  He  asgurcdl}'^  was  not  guilty  of  the  wenkncM 
of  bewailing  the  hard  lot  of  the  negro,  but  a  man  who 
was  born  and  brought  up  in  tlie  north,  and  wlio,  since  tlie 
first  years  of  manliood,  had  breathed  the  air  of  the  brood, 
iVee  west,  could  not  pos&ibly  regard  slavery  with  any 
especial  complacency.  Utter  indltierenee  was  the  ground 
tone  to  which  all  his  thought  and  feeling  with  reference 
to  the  ethical  aspect  of  the  slavery  question  was  attuned. 
He  would  Iiave  had  no  i»articuhir  scruples  in  himself  to 
oveix'omc  in  order  to  allow  the  free  soil  of  Culifornia  aud 
New  Mexico  to  be  trodden  by  Uie  foot  of  the  slare,  but 
he  was  far  too  shrewd  not  to  rocognizo  how  dangerons  it 


bad  polDtod  out  its  alanders,  and  upon  tbe  Whig  pnrty.    Hib  Ctce  vrma 
convulfted,  his  ^csliculalion  Oaotic.  And  ho  hishod  hiinsoir  into  sv 
beftl  that  if  his  body  hnd  been  iiindo  of  crnnlubliUlc  umiter  If  v 
have  hurucd  out.     lu  the  midst  of  his  roiiring.  to  &av<*  him 
cbukin;;.  ho  fiUi|>i>e<l  otT  auU  cast  ii\v«y  bia  cravni,  unbuii' 
wftistcnut,  and  had  tlio  nir  nnd   uspcct  of  a  hiilf-nnkpd  iiii^iIUbI.     Aatt 
this  ninn  comes  iVum  a  judiciul  bencht  iiud  pii8se«  for  on  clut^ucni  otx* 
tor.**     Mem.  of  J.  Q.  Adiuiis,  XI.,  pp.  510.  511.     On  a  latnr  occ»^oa 
he  cnlls  him  'Mhe  homvnailus  Douglas."     Dotiglns  cinar-  ■'    '   -   ''j  bla 
•onilinn  party  associttlcs  on  **th©  con»lhmion;tlity  of  .^toM 

for  the  improYcmcnt  of  uesiom  rivers  and  harbur*."     ' 
remarks:    *'l*he  debalo  was  coullnuetl  between  tlie  con;'. 
ilies  of  the  suutbcm   Pem<H*rucy.  wlilcb   !s  ^tft'(c^y»  and  Lbe  u«i»ici9 
Ueuiocracy.  wUIcb  ia  knavery.*'     IbLd^  XlL,  p.  11  v 
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would  have  been,  in  view  of  the  tono  of  feeling  in  the 
north,  for  a  politician  aiming  at  tlie  presidency  to  ojxn 
the  territories  to  slavery  by  direct  legislative  jnterpositi(^:n 
however  cunningly  masked.  Tlie  extension  of  the  line  of 
tlie  Missouri  compromise  to  the  Paciiic,  and  squatter  sov- 
ereignty,  were  the  limits  to  ■which  he  thought  he  could  go 
in  the  service  of  tlie  south  witliont  losing  the  ground 
beneath  his  feet  in  tlie  north;  and  the  proposal  of  the 
immediate  admission  of  Caliibmia  as  n  state,  a]>poar6  to 
me  to  Imve  been  only  an  application  of  the  principle  of 
squatter  sovereignty  conceived  in  a  ]K;culiar  way.  There 
was  no  such  urgenc}'  in  the  case  of  the  other  territories, 
but  it  was  necessary  that  California  should  receive  a  legal 
organization  without  delay,  and  this  was  the  only  way  to 
get  rid  of  the  vexatious  question,  and  to  leave  it  to  tlie 
heterogeneous,  niul  as  yet  wholly  incohei-ent,  multitude  to 
decide  as  seemed  best  to  thcin,  witliout  having  to  wrangle 
over  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  or  burden  tlie  too 
tender  conscience  of  the  north,  for  was  not  the  stutt* 
<* sovereign"  in  this  regard? 

Tlie  plan  would  have  infUllibly  met  with  unanimous  ap- 
proval, if  all  parties  had  been  solely  concerned  to  escape 
the  necessity  of  a  decision.  JJiit  it  had  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it  to  those  who  still  ho]>cd  to  rencli  a  decision  in 
their  owTi  favor.  All  the  political  objections  tliat  could 
be  raised  against  squatter  sovereignty  were  api)lic4iblc  to 
it,  and  it  furthermore  gave  rise  to  still  other  exceptions. 
There  had,  indeed,  been  one  previous  instance  of  a  district 
that  had  never  had  a  territorial  orgatiization,  being 
granted  admission  as  a  state  before  it  had  dra\vn  up  a 
State  constitution.  But  Kentucky  had  been  a  portion  of 
Virginia  and  liad  arranged  with  the  latter  for  its  own  or- 
ganisation as  an  independent  state.  The  crises  were, 
therefore,  not  at  oU  analogous,  although  the  history  of 
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the  origin  of  Kentucky  was  quite  exceptional.  California 
had  just  been  acquired,  the  greater  part  of  the  jkopulation 
were  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  institutions,  ideas,  ana 
customs  of  the  Union,  and  did  not  even  understand  tlie 
Euglish  language,  and  now  a  society  was  strt^atning  in 
there  which  utterly  shamed  the  old  saying  that  there  10 
notliiug  new  under  the  Bun-  Dix,  thcrcftire,  judged  aa 
every  sensible  man  must  have  judged  at  the  time,  when 
lie  said  that  the  preparatory  school  of  tlie  territorial  con- 
dition wao  more  eseential  in  this  case  than  it  hud  ever 
been  before,^  and  the  Judiciary  Committee,  to  which  tlio 
bill  had  l>een  referred,  could,  therefore,  without  reference 
to  the  slavery  question,  find  excellent  and  sufficient  rea- 
sons for  an  unfavorable  report,'  But,  to  the  left  wing  of 
botli  parties,  the  slavery  question  was  tho  most  im|>ortant 
and  in  itself  an  amply  suflicient  reason  for  the  rejection  of 
Douglas*  projwsition. 

Already  in  the  struggle  over  the  Mi^ftouri  question,  tJie 
north  had  contended  obstinately  for  the  right  to  annex  as 
a  condition  to  tlie  admission  of  new  states  tlie  prohibition 
of  slavery,  and  now  its  main  object  in  op|>osing  from  the 
outset  all  augmentation  of  the  slave  territory,  was  the  pre- 
vention of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  slave  states. 
With  what  right,  therefore,  could  it  now  Le  exjiected  that 
the  north  would  voluntarily  go  so  far  in  its  recognition  of  tho 
"sovereignty"  of  the  new  state  as  to  leave  it  perfectly  fjre»o 
on  this  point?  Douglas  overlooked  the  fact  that  here, 
too,  there  was  by  no  means  pertbct  unanimitv  vt'  opiniou  o*r 
the  purely  legal  question,  and  above  all  he  forgot  like  tht 
Clayton  committee,  that  the  contest  was  too  eminently  a 
political  one  to  make  it  ]}0S8ible  ever  to  bring  about  a  tinul 


>  Bpeechea.  L.  pp.  423-l2.'5. 

•Jan.  9,  1840.    Concr.  Ckibe.  80th  Congr.,  9d  Sea.,  pp.  lOO-lfifiw 
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fiettleiuent  by  a  skilltul  maneuvering  about  the  legal  qnes- 
tioD.  For  this  reason,  too,  Douglas's  measure  met  with 
still  less  approval  than  in  the  north,  from  those  southern- 
ers who  had  really  become  clear  in  their  own  minda  as  to 
the  nature  of  tlie  slavery  question.  They  had  followed 
the  course  of  events  in  California  with  the  most  intense? 
interest,  and  their  brows  luid  grown  more  and  more 
cloudy. 

Tlie  only  two  papers  in  California  repelled  with  the  ut- 
most decibion  the  blessings  of  tlie  "peculiar  institution," 
and  gave  the  assurance  that  tlie  population  had  but  one 
mind  on  this  subject,^  and  now  (Dec.  13th)  Benton  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  a  petition  from  Xew  Mexico)  *  whicJi 
adopted  the  same  standpoint.  In  this  request  for  the 
erection  of  a  "govermnent  purely  civil  in  its  chai'ucter"  wt- 
read:  '*  We  respectfully,  but  iirmly,  protest  against  the  dis- 
membennont  of  our  territory  in  favor  of  Texas";  and:  "AVo 
do  not  desire  to  have  domestic  slavery  within  our  bord- 
ers; and  until  the  time  shall  arrive  for  our  admission  into 
tlie  Union  as  a  slate  we  desire  to  be  protected  by  Congress 
against  their  introduction  among  lis." 

Here  was  a  new  and  bitter  result  of  Polk's  crooked 


>  The  Cnh'furnia  Star  writes.  March  ^5.  1348:  "The  simple  recog 
Dillon  of  slavery  here  would  be  looked  upon  tia  a  greater  miafoniine 
lo  the  territoo'  than  thuugh  Californiu  hud  retuiiined  in  its  former 
flthte,  or  vvprc  ot  llio  present  crisis  abandoned  to  its  Oito.  •  «  •  We 
would,  ihcrelore,  on  the  purl  of  nlnety-nine-Uundrodlhs  of  the  popuU- 
Ijon  of  Ibis  oouniry,  most  solemnly  protest  ngninst  the  introduction  of 
this  blight  ui>oD  the  proKperily  of  the  home  of  our  adoption."  Aud 
the  Uiiltji'rnitiii,  on  Ihe  !  llh  of  October,  1848:  "We  believe  we  echo 
the  Kou&e  of  the  country  when  we  assert  that  sluvery  is  neither  needed 
Dor  desircil  here,  nnd  that  if  their  voice  could  be  heard  in  Ihe  halls  of 
ODf  DUtionnI  Legislature,  it  would  be  as  the  voice  of  one  tnuo,  'rather 
IhAD  put  thi:i  hlightinv;  curse  upon  us,  let  im  reiunin  as  we  are,  un- 
(ickoow  lodged,  unnitled*  '* 

■The  people  of  New  Mexico  in  convention  assembled,  Santo  F^ 
Oct  U.  I&48.    Congr.  Globe,  aOih  Congr.,  2jid  Seas.,  p.  33. 
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policy  in  the  Mexican  question,  which  waa  now  likely  to 
cause  interminable  embaiTassmcnt.  If  the  President  had 
been  justified  in  regarding  the  boundaries  which  Texas  had 
decreed  itself  on  its  sc])arution  from  Mexico  a8  the  bonnd- 
ai'ies  which  he  was  bound,  without  fiu'llier  action  of  Con- 
gress, to  maintain  against  Mexico  as  the  actual  boundaries 
of  the  Union,  it  followed  aa  a  matter  of  course  that  the  ]  tortion 
of  Isew  Mexico  east  of  the  Kio  Grande  belonged  to  Texas. 
Senator  Husk,  of  Texas,  therefore,  at  once  entered  Lis 
"solemn  protest,"  with  the  words:  "We  have  an  incontes- 
table ri^ht  to  the  territory  which  wc  never  can  renounce." 
Polk,  however,  as  we  have  Bcen,  had  nl'towards  ojwnly  and 
officially  acknowledged  that  Texas  had  never  really  owni  d 
this  district,  and  he  bad  set  up  a  provisional  military  gov- 
ernment tbere.  This  was  in  i>errect accordance  with  the  real 
state  of  afluirs,  for  the  land  had  bccnaccjuircd  by  conquest  and 
had  nothing  wbatevcr  in  common  with  Texas.  An  altemativo 
was  thus  presented  that  oul^y  left  a  choice  between  cvilg.  If 
Texas'  claims  were  not  allowed  to  stand,  the  President's 
proof  of  his  assertion  tluit  Mexico  had  begun  tho  war  bj 
an  unprovoked  invasion  of  Union  territory,  would  be 
deprived  of  all  foundation.*     It  has  already  been  shotm 


*  Ilownrd,  of  Toxns,  afterwards  said  !n  the  TTonso  of  R«prr5«^at»- 
xlres:  "Sir,  ihe  right  of  Texas  lias  bocn  acknowlctlgoU  l»y  all  ilio 
depoi-tments  of  ILU  government  in  every  possible  maiincr.  Tho  right 
of  Toxns  is  th«  only  Justificatinn  of  the  war  with  Mexico.  It  WM  re- 
cogni/eil  by  Congress,  when  It  declared  that  the  ^\'nr  esiKt«4l  by  thm 
act  of  Mexico.  Tliat  act  was  tli«  shetMjiig  of  Amorican  blood  U{KTa 
Ainerican  soli,  on  i!io  bunks  of  the  Kio  Gninde-  t>o  ge»it1enM^  nrn^rm 
to  back  out  from  Ihat  vnio,  nnd  now  hold  tlie  l  > 

lUed  world  as  guilty  of  a  war  of  con(|ur^st  on.;  t 

cause?  This  cannot  bo  done  without  dlagruciii'^  not  only  th«  UitI 
administiiilion,  but  ilie  American  govcmmenl  and  people.  It  uould 
be  to  admit  before  the  world  the  justice  of  every  accukalioc  mad* 
against  us  by  Mexico  during  ihe  war.*'  Congr.  Globe,  Slat  Coogr^  Ul 
8«0..  p.  200. 
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wlij  tlio  President,  according  to  the  resolntions  of  annexa- 
tion, Lml  no  right,  xvitliont  tlie  action  of  Congi-oss,  to 
drh'e  Mexico  by  forc«  of  arms  "beyond  the  boundaries 
claimed  by  Texas.  It  must,  however,  a]so  be  pointed  out 
tliat,  on  the  the  other  hand,  the  roeolutions  of  annexa- 
tion did  not  contemplate  solely  the  district  which  had 
been  "Texas"  under  the  Mexican  rule,  or  which  at  tliat 
time  was  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  Texans.  This 
appears  from  the  clause  about  the  region  "north  of  36" 
3U'"  which  was  not  "Texas"  but  New  Mexico.  This 
accorded  ill  with  the  provision  tliat  "the  territory  prop- 
erly iiK'lnd(Hl  within,  and  rightfully  belonging  to,  the  re- 
public of  Texas"  should  be  anucxod,  uulees  die  dcclamtion 
of  boundary  made  by  Texas  was  regai'ded  as  correct 
Hero,  as  tliroughout,  the  whole  affair  was  managed  with 
insincerity,  Benton  in  his  charges  against  Polk  bujv 
portcd  himself  with  special  emphasis  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  Tyler-Calhoun  treaty  of  annexation,  the  boundaries  had 
been  purposely  left  imdetermlned,  in  order  to  leave  the 
door  wide  open  for  an  understanding  with  Mexico.*  If, 
on  tlic  otlier  hand,  the  claims  of  Texas  should  bo  recog- 
nized as  well  founded,  another  broad  region  would  be 
added  to  the  giant  state,  a  region  that  resisted  this  union 
with  all  its  strength,  and  had  all  arguments  on  its  side 
except  tlie  famous  boundary  declaration  of  Texas.  In 
eitlier  case,  however,  they  would  be  pouring  oil  into  the 


Tethe^YiAd  himself  said,  la  lifs  speech  of  the  10th  of  )lay,  1&44: 
"The  republic  of  Texas  !b  ceded  to  us  by  name:  its  boundurie  are  not 
spociflcd,  nor  was  it  necessary  to  specify  them.  A  siute  is  u  corpor- 
wie  body— a  unit— one  sirnjle,  sole,  embodied  thing— with  a  name  lo 
distinguish  it,  and  by  lliat  n.ime  il  acts  and  pasAes,  without  (\irther 
description  or  definition.  Tliere  was  no  necessity  for  an  exhibition 
of  metea  and  boundaries.  The  republic  of  Texas  acts  by  its  name, 
and  posses  itself  to  us  in  the  whole  extent  of  all  the  limits  and  bound- 
aries which  It  o&serts  to  be  Its  own.** 
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fire  of  the  slavery  question,  for  if  New  Mexico  had  bitberto 
been  Mexicaii  territory  and  tbe  Union  bu<l  pro<*tired  its 
cessjon  and  paid  a  good  price  therefor,  it  was  equally  with 
Califoniia  free  territory,  but  if  it  belonged  to  Texas  it  was 
forfeited  to  slavery. 

Tlie  ]>etition  of  New  Mexico  was  one  of  tbe  most  pain- 
fully felt  blows  that  tbe  filavooracy  bad  yet  received.  CaU 
boun  started  up  and  called  it  '^most  insolent,"  bccAtiae  it 
wori  an  attempt  to  exclude  Uie  victor  from  tbe  con<[nere<l 
domain;  and  "Westcott  pn>nounctsl  it  an  "abuse  of  tbo 
rigbt  of  petition."  But  wbat  could  be  gained  by  invective? 
It  looked  as  if  tbose  representatives  of  tlie  south  would 
prove  to  bave  been. rigbt  who  bad  tiaid  from  tbe  first  that 
slavery  would  never  get  anotber  foot  of  territory  if  the 
principle  of  squatter  sovereignty  should  he  recognized. 
If  tbe  slavooraoy  bad  bitberto  been  unable  to  force  from 
tlie  majority  of  the  Uouse  of  Representatives  a  renancla- 
tion  of  tbe  right  of  Congress  to  close  the  territories  to 
slavery,  whatever  might  be  tlieir  views  of  the  population, 
how  eonld  it  be  tliougbt  possible  that  tbe  majority  could 
be  induced  to  open  tbe  territories  to  slavery  against  tho 
emphatic  protest  of  the  inlxabitants?  The  Honse  of  Hop. 
resentatives  not  only  still  firmly  maintained  itfi  position, 
but  ou  various  points  it  passed  over  to  aggressive  action. 

In  the  very  first  days  of  tbe  session,  Palfrey,  of  Ifaefia- 
chusettd,  had  asked  permission  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
abolition  of  all  laws  relating  to  slavery  and  the  slave  trudv 
in  tlie  District  of  Columbia.     Permia«ion  was'of  counso 
refused,  but,  of  Uie  northern  delegates,  G9  liftd  voted  feu*  it 
and  only  21  against.     With  a  little  more  m*' 
forbearance  in  llie  form,  it  might  yet  periiap?    '.   y^- 
to  win  over  tlie  majority  to  an  attack  on  slavery  in 
District.    Qiddings  vas  allowcil  to  bring  in  a  bill  permit- 
ting tlie  inbabitants  of  the  district  to  vote  on  the  qaefrtion 
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wTietlicr  slavery  should  be  done  awaj  with  there.  The 
hiil  received  two  readings  and  wns  only  laid  on  tlie 
inble  after  the  discovery  by  Tompkins,  of  Mississippi, 
tliat,  according  to  its  letter,  the  slaves  might  also  partici- 
pate in  tlic  vote.  Gott,  of  New  York,  watt  the  most  snc- 
cesrtfnL  His  motion  to  instruct  the  committee  on  the 
district  to  bring  In  a  hill  forbidding  slavery  in  tlie  district 
was  jjasscd  by  98  votes  to  8S.  Tlic  nlarmod  slnvocracy,  it 
is  true,  siuHioeded  in  carrying  a  motion  to  reconsider  the 
decision,  and  nothing  more  was  lieard  of  the  resolution. 
Tlie  south  had  thus  successfully  iv|ielle<l  the  attack,  but  it 
hafl  no  rcii^on  to  rejoice,  for  the  enemy  had  developed  a 
hlrength  which  wouhl  enable  hlin  at  the  next  onshiughl, 
at  least  to  carry  the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade.  Pub- 
lic ojMnion  had  already  taken  so  decisive  an  attitude 
against  it,  that  the  trade  could  be  carried  on  in  the  district 
only  in  secret,  and  the  slaves  were  taken  away  under  cover 
of  night  and  darkness.  And  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  only  a  groiuul  iW  out])ost  skirmishes.  The  decisive 
battle  would  be  fought  in  the  territories,  and  here  the 
south,  often  as  before,  was  in  the  minority.  On  the  13th 
of  December,  on  motion  of  Root,  of  Oliio,  the  committee 
on  the  territories  w^aa  charge4l,  by  a  vote  of  106  to  80,  to 
introduce  a  bill,  or  bills,  for  the  organization  of  New 
Mexico  and  California  as  territories,  with  distinct  instruc- 
tiotis  to  ]>roIttbit  slavery. 

In  cuubcquence  of  tlicse  events,  the  majority  of  the 
southern  representatives  regai*ded  the  situation  as  so 
Borious  that  they  determine*]  to  intlict  a  great  counter  blow. 
On  the  23d  of  December,  1S48,  18  senators  and  61  repre- 
sentatives of  the  southern  states  assembled  in  the  Senate 
chamber  to  consider  what,  if  anything,  was  to  be  done  in 
order  to  avert  the  dangers  that  threatened  their  section. 
A  committee  of  15  members  wan  ap])ointed  to  draw  up 
27 
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rcsolntions,  and  this  committee  in  tarn  commissioned  livo 
of  its  members  to  prepare  an  address.  "Wlien  tlie  last- 
named  coiumlttee  assembled  to  deliberate,  Calhoun,  who 
was  the  originator  and  gniding  spirit  of  the  wiiolc  move- 
ment, laid  before  it  a  draft  of  an  "Address  of  the  Southern 
Delegates  in  Congress  to  their  Constituents."  On  Sat^ir- 
day,  the  13th  of  January,  1849,  this  draft  was  after  a 
protracted  and  luiitnated  debate  acceplod  by  tjio  hirger 
committee  by  a  majority  of  one.  The  Whigs  were  dccid- 
ndiy  uii|>o&ed  to  the  addi*ess,  and,  as  Ihey  sifterwartls  o|wn]y 
avowed,  liad  joined  tlie  muvenient  at  all,  only  in  order  to 
ejuharrass  its  originators  in  the  attainment  of  the  objecU 
tlmt  they  hoped  to  accomplish  by  it  On  the  15th  ol 
January,  the  committee  presented  its  rejxjrt  More  thim 
80  Senators  and  Kcprcscntatives  were  present,  aCo  report- 
ers of  the  pre^  were  admitted,  the  doors  i?pere  locked,  and 
Wftshingtoa  awaited  with  the  liveliest  feuspensc  tlie  result 
of  the  conference;  for  it  was  wbispcred  diat  Calboun  ^"as 
resolved  upon  a  disruption  of  the  Union** 

Tlie  Etorm  was  more  remote  and  was  to  be  lonjjer  in 
approaching  tlmn  the  more  timorous  tlmught.  Tlie 
address,  it  is  true,  waB  intlanimatory, '  but  ncjtlicr  it3 
contents  nor  its  tone  was  such  as  to  rcqoiro  tho  south, 
even  liad  it  unauipiously  concurred  in  it,  to  proceeil  rinmo- 
diately  to  extremities.  The  address  itself  declared  ita 
object  to  be  to  give  a  clear,  truthful,  and  brief  exposition 

•  ITorace  Mann  writM  from  Vt  :\^U\ii-^i<m  the  Mine  d«y:  •* There  U 
great  comwuiioQ  here  in  political   matlcrs.    T«M)i^)tt  tUet  Boaibeni 

CtMirentinu,  cutlod  to  wo  ivltnt  mcnsiirpa  llie  r-  no  tb» 

•ulijt'ct  ul  slnvcry,  are  to  meet.    Aa  oldrrss  Vr  :  by  Mr. 

OklliouD,  which  i3  said  to  be  ia  Uie  "*7-     ^^ 

is  ilionglti  liere,  b^'  mtmy  of  the  m-                 ,  Mr.  C«J. 

bouo  U  re«olve(J  oo  a  dittoluiian  of  Us«  Uaioa."  XJfo  of  llanos 
Uiuin.  p.  S73. 

I  Cnlhoun*a  Works,  VI^  pp.  30&-8U. 
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of  the  attacks  and  encroachments  to  which  the  rights  of 
the  south  had  been  exposed,  and  to  j>oint  out  the  dangers 
to  which  they  must  give  rise.  It  cliargcd  the  north  with 
gross,  deliberate,  and  systematic  violation  of  its  constitu- 
tional obligations  with  regard  to  fugitive  slaves — sought 
to  demonstrate  from  the  history  of  the  territorial  question 
that  the  constitutional  claim  of  the  south  to  equal  rights 
had  always  been  contested,  and  withheld  from  her — denied 
Congress,  not  only  all  jurisdiction  with  regard  to  slavery 
in  the  territories,  but  in  general,  the  right  to  take  any 
position  whatever  with  regard  to  slavery* — held  up  the 
prospect  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution  in  case  the  north  should  be  allowed  to 
carry  through  its  claim  to  tlie  exclusive  possession  of  the 
territories — asserted  that  the  exertions  of  the  north  against 
slavery  would  inevitably  result  at  last  in  a  complete  reversal 
of  the  relations  between  the  whites  and  the  colored  popu- 
lation of  the  south,  so  that  nothing  would  be  left  for  the 
former  but  to  shake  the  dust  from  their  feet,  and  leave  the 
land  to  their  former  slaves.  The  conclusion  drawn  from 
all  this  was,  that  honor  and  the  duty  of  self  preservation 
with  equal  imperiousness  required  them  to  protect  tliem- 
selves  at  whatever  cost.'  This  sounded  dark  and  thi-eat- 
ening  enough,  but — the  final  word  Avas  wanting.  The 
entire  south  must  stand  as  one  man  and  subordinate  all 


1  •  «  «  tt  "We  ],oicl  iliat  the  federal  gorernment  hns  no  right  to 
extend  or  restrict  slavery,  no  more  than  to  establish  or  abolish  it:  nor 
has  it  any  right  to  distinguish  between  the  domestic  institutions  of  one 
state,  or  section,  and  another,  in  order  to  favor  the  one  or  discourage 
the  other." 

•  EralliS  printed  the  address  in  tlie  form  in  which  it  was  passed. 
The  most  ominous  sentences  of  the  original  drai\  wliich  were  struck 
outran:  "Not  excepting  the  declaration  which  separated  you  and  the 
tinitcd  colonies  from  the  parent  counti'y.  That  involved  your  inde- 
pendence; but  this  your  all,  not  excepting  your  safety.** 
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other  consitlerationB  and  interests  to  the  slavery  qnefttion — 
this  was  the  only  sentence  that  seemed  to  have  a  practical 
pointy  and  this  hud  been  already  often  heard.  « "Wliat  irs 
to  be  done  *  *  "•^  J  It  is  a  question  belonging  to  yon 
to  decide  *  *  *  "W^e  earnestly  entreat  yon  to  1)6  united, 
and  for  that  purpose  adopt  all  necessary  measures.  Beyond 
tliis^  we  think  it  would  not  be  proper  to  go  at  present.'' 

It  can  not  be  5uj>posed  tliat  Calhoun  had  not  laid  before 
himself  the  question,  what  was  to  bo  done  next,  and  alao 
found  an  answer  to  it.  The  exact  character  of  this  answer 
cannot  now  be  determined.  Thid  much,  however,  is  certain 
that  he  regarded  the  immediute  disruption  of  the  Union 
as  im])0ssible,  even  if  he  really  had  to  come  to  the  convic- 
tion that  the  south  would  have  to  have  recourse  to  this,  in 
the  event  of  its  defeat  in  the  territorial  contest.  Only  on 
this  supposition,  can  we  explain  the  fact  that  the  address 
did  not  even  venture  directly  to  projjose  a  convention  of 
the  southern  states,  but  only  hinted  at  the  thought  in  vagni' 
and  not  compromising  terms.  And  the  result  was  to  sh»»w 
that  Culhoun*9  judgment  was  more  correct  thiui  he  could 
have  wished.  If  the  entire  movement  was  not  to  be  a 
mere  idle  demonstration,  which  would  have  to  be  recog- 
nized aa  such  in  a  few  days,  he  could  not  say  [ess  than  he 
had  said,  aud  yet  he  had  said  far  too  much. 

Clityton  moved  to  lay  the  whole  matter  on  the  table, 
and  28  votes  were  given  for  tliis  proposition,  the  acceptance 
of  which  would  have  turned  what  was  meant  for  a  trage«ly 
into  a  come<ly,  which  might  have  exerted  a  marked  inflt! 
enco  nixin  the  mind  of  many  a  timid  northern  representj* 
tive.  The  Whigs  dechiretl  that  they  would  not  give  ihrir 
Jispont  to  the  formation  of  a  southern  party,  till  tliey  wen* 
prc'jMiretl  tVira  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  this  could  not 
be  thought  ot*  so  long  as  the  government  did  not  mnkf 
itself  guilty  of  a  direct  attack   upon   the  rights  of   tbe 
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Bontli.  Several  members  of  the  eommlttee  refu&cd  to 
serve  on  it  anj  louger,  and  it  was  iinallj  resolved,  by  a 
very  small  majority,*  to  recommit  tlie  report  for  further 
consideration. 

The  next  meeting,  whicli  was  held  on  the  22nd  of  Jan- 
uary, was  much  more  thinly  attended.  The  committee 
presented  an  address,  drawn  up  by  Berrien,  whicli  in  part 
followe<l  Calhoun's  word  for  word,  but  which  wus  iiddrcesed 
to  tlie  entire  people  and  changed  the  tone  of  passionate 
complaint  and  tbrratcning  diallitnge  into  that  of  an  urgent 
appeal  to  the  patriotism  and  fair-mindedness  of  the  nortli.' 
King*s  luotiou  to  acttept  this  draft  was,  nevertheless,  re- 
jected* and  it  was  resolved  to  issue  Calhoun's  address  with 


»  Accoriling  to  Niles'  Reg.,  LXXV..  p.  8tt.  by  a  vote  of  41  lo  40; 
TfVimlw  ftAys  44  uj  42.  On  the  22n(1  of  Januury,  the  huier  writes  Crit- 
tendeD  ubout  the  mt'eling:  "We  have  L<«ui|>lelely  foiled  Culliouu  in 
his  mi^ernLle  altpinpt  lo  form  a  snulhern  party.  We  found  a  \Mfre 
number  of  our  fricndH  would  go  into  the  wretched  contrivance  and 
then  deterniiueU  it  was  best  m  ^o  in  ourselves  and  control  the  move- 
ment, it  possible.  Wo  had  u  ro<^ular  tliirc  up  In  the  lust  lueeiin;;.  and 
nt  the  call  of  Calhoun  1  tuM  llieui  briefly  what  we  were  ut.  I  lold  liim 
thAt  the  union  of  the  south  wim  neither  possible  oor  desirable  until  we 
were  ready  to  dissolve  tlie  Union.  That  we  certniuly  did  not  lui»^i,  >  lo 
ndvise  the  people  now  to  hxik  any  wliere  else  than  to  their  own  go\  ern- 
ment  for  Ibe  prevention  of  apprehended  evils.  Thai  we  did  nut  expect 
an  admin istral ion  which  we  had  brought  into  power  would  do  an  act, 
or  permit  an  act  to  be  done,  which  it  would  become  neces-sary  for  our 
safety  to  rebel  at;  and  wo  tliought  the  southern  opposition  would  not 
be  Biutulned  by  their  own  fViends  in  acting  on  such  an  hyitothesia. 
Thfit  we  intended  to  stand  by  Uie  government  until  it  committed  an 
overt  act  of  at^^res^slon  upon  our  rights,  which  neither  we  nor  Ibe 
country  ever  expected  to  nee.  We  then,  by  a  vote  of  43  lo  44,  voted  to 
recommit  hi.*  reporL  (We  Imd  before  tried  lo  kill  it  directly,  but 
failed.]  We  are  opi>osed  lo  any  atldress  whatever,  but  the  Democrata 
win  probably  out  vole  u^  lo-niirlit  and  put  forth  (he  one  rept>rted,  hut 
ti  will  have  but  two  or  three  Whig  nan»es."  Colemnn.  The  IJfo  of  J 
J.  Crillcnden.  I.,  pp.  Say  330. 

•The  address  h  primed  in  Niles*  Refr.  T.XXV.,  pp.  I0M04. 

•Atcordini;  to  Nile's*  Hep.,  by  n  vote  of  :|4  In  27;  luxordinut  lh« /l*- 
deptndcnt  of  the  25th  of  Juntiary.  1H41)  )>v  :t:{  to  20. 
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Bome  Bol'tening  nlterfttions,*  Tlie  only  "Wlirg  who  bad 
voted  for  this  notion  was  Gajle,  of  Alabama,  though 
Tompkins,  of  Mississippi,  afterwards  joined  tlicm.  All 
told,  the  addi'css  received  forty  signatnres — just  enough 
to  save  tlie  originators  of  tlie  movement  from  ridicule. 
Even  tlie  Charleaion  Mercnry  admitted  in  so  many  word«, 
that  it  was  a  complete  faiJiire,"  And  not  only  had  the 
movement  miscarried;  it  had  produced  just  the  contrary 
of  the  desired  effect 

Calhoun's  aim  had  heen  completely  to  nnite  tho  south 
on  the  slavery  question  on  the  basis  of  his  mdicAl  pro- 
gramme, and  it  had  now  become  manifest  that  the  Whigs 
could  not  Ih?  caniwl  off  into  extreme  measuivs  at  all,  least 
of  all,  now,  when  by  Taylor*8  election  they  thought  tliat 
the  helm  had  fallen  to  their  hands.  In  tho  border  states, 
fashion  had  by  no  means  as  yet  so  fully  overcome  all  sober 
reflection  as  to  make  them  ambitious  of  the  lienor  of  be- 
coming the  exposed  outposts  of  a  confederation  whose 
comer  stone  was  to  bo  slavery,  and  even  in  the  inner  states 
the  hot  impetuosity  of  the  radicals  hud  re-awakened  a 
vivid  consciousness  of  the  multiplicity  and  htrcngtli  of  the 
ties  that  bound  the  Union  together."  And  this,  though 
preeminently,  was  not  exclusively,  true  of  tlie  Whigs. 
Even  among  the  Democratic  representatives  of  the  soutli 
at  AVashingtx^n,  men  had  been  found  who  disapproved  of 
Calhoun*i>  proceedings  and  who  had  tlto  courage  to  &ay  so 
openly  and  with  emphasis.  On  the  2Cth  nf  Tebruary, 
Cobb  and  Lumpkin  of  Georgia,  and  I3oyd  and  Clarl  '»r 


*  According  to  Niles'  Itcg.,  by  a  vote  of  42  to  17;  accordlog  to  Uie 
IndrpeniUnU  by  32  lo  13. 

*  It  sohicubat  disrespectfully  c&Ils  it   *'0i6  abarilvo  icmp«st  at 
Wushinjjrton." 

'  Af<  early  as  ilie  20ih  of  Jnnnorr  ibo  Honse  of  I^cprocentatirca  of 
Norili  Carolina  passed  a  rery  decided  loyal  resolution. 
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tiiclc/,  Issued  an  address  to  their  constituents,*  in 
wliidi  they  giive  a&  a  reason  for  their  refusal  to  sign  the 
Calhoun  manifesto  the  fact  that  in  it  tlie  northern  WhijrH 
and   the  northern   Democrats  -were  chisscd   in  the  same 

I  category.  In  order  to  avoid  offending  their  Eouthern  as- 
sociates, the  AVhiga  of  the  nortli  liad  not  been  plainly  told 
that  it  was  thoy  who  had  ever  led  the  crnsade  against  the 
elftveholding  interest,  and  the  northern  Democnits  Imd  not 
received  proper  recognition  for  tlieir  steadfast  fidelity  to 
the  south;  it  was  only  by  a  closer  union  with  tlie  latter, 

I  and  not  by  the  formation  of  a  southern  party  proper,  tliat 
tlie  rights  and  interetts  of  the  south  could  be  sufficiently 
protected.  Thus,  tlie  foarrcj^rosentativcs  mentioned]  stood 
much  nearer  Calhoun  than  did  the  Koutltcrn  AViiigs,  but  the 
point  from  which  their  views  began  to  diverge  was  ho  sig- 
nificant, that  fears  were  expressed,  even  in  the  Democratic 
camp,  lliat  this  difference  of  ©[jinion  might  lead  to  a  breach 

I^f  the  Dcmoerulic  jiurty  of  ti»e  south.** 
[  Calhoun's  great  counter-stroke  was  thus  a  blow  in  the 
[water,  hurting  tlio  hand  that  delivered  it.  The  full  sig- 
nificjiiice  of  all  these  differences  of  the  politicians  of  the 
Botith  cjui  be  riglitly  appreciated,  only  when  our  eyes  are 
no  lon^r  confined  to  the  political  centre.  In  the  north, 
as  well  as  in  the  south,  events  were  taking  place  which 
^merited  the  most  serious  consideration. 
0  In  New  York  the  Whig  legislature  chose  Seward  as 
United  Sutcs  Senator  in  place  of  Dickinson,  altliongh  the 

Bmore  conservative  eleincnts  of  the  party  had  doubtingly 
nsked  themselves  whether  it  would  not  be  more  advisable, 
in  these  stormy  times,  to  send  to  "Washington  a  man  of 


1  Nilps*  Kf^M  LXXV.,  pp.  231-233. 

■  Tlie  Drmoenttic  Uctutc  of  Sopiombor,  1S4D,  writes  in  an  article  on 

[.  Cobb:  "Tliis  controversy  appears  to  tlircnlen  a  lireach  of  the  Dcra- 

mtic  party  of  tlie  &outb,  us  il  boa  taken  pluce  at  Ibe  north."    P.  279. 
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more  moderate  views  on  tlie  slavery  qncBtion.'  Seward 
was  far  from  being  an  abolitionist  He  did  not  see  in  the 
constitution  a  **  pact  with  hell,"  still  less  did  he  believe 
that  on  accoont  of  its  compromises  with  the  "sum  of  all 
villunic6»"  it  was  ncressary  to  renounce  politicii,  and  figlit 
slavei^  only  with  moral  weapons.  Both  legally  and  in 
liis  conscience  he  felt  himself  as  mncli  hound  by  tlie  pro- 
visions of  tlio  constitution  in  favor  of  the  slave  interest  aa 
by  any  other  provisions,  and  for  a  man  who  from  hi» 
youth  upwards  had  been  an  active,  ambitions  party  jwliti- 
cian,  tlie  proposition  that  in  politics  it  was  necessary  U> 
contend  with  jx>Htic4d  weaix>ns,  was  not  even  a  matter  of 
discussion.  How  entirely  he  was  a  man  of  ^^  political 
|K>lilies,"  that  h  to  say,  one  who  allowed  considerations  of 
j>olicy  the  tirtt  place  in  his  deliberations  and  in  his  con- 
clusions, he  litul  sliown  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  had 
worke*!  for  Tayh)r'rf  election,  and  with  whieh  he  had  fought 
those  members  of  the  party  who  had  left  the  party  on 
account  of  tlie  slavery  questitm.  lie  pronounced  the  for- 
mation of  a  third  visible  party  side  by  side  with  the 
AVlii^s  and  Democrats  an  impossibility,  and  not  only 
maintained  that  the  good  cause  would  be  best  served  by 
sujipnrting  tJ»e  j>arty  which,  however  gre^t  and  just  canfic 
for  complaint  it  gave  to  the  true  friends  of  freedom,  waa 
still  more  hostile  in  its  attitude  towjirds  slavery  than  was 
its  op|.M.>nent,  but  he  even  stigmatized  the  formation  of  the 
Free  Soil  party  as  a  direct  and  serious  injury  to  the  inter- 
ests of  freedom,  l)eciiuse  it  would  weaken  the  element 
favondjie  to  fivedoin  in  the  Whig  party,  and  might,  per- 
haps, even  help  the  Democrats  to  a  victorji*.  [Jut  Seward 
had  already  shown  as  governor  that  he  wa«  not  disposed  tn 


I 


>  Bee  Sewnrd'B  lener  of  the  1st  of  February.  IMQ.  to  D.  W.  Webb. 
Workfl,IH^  pp.  414-416. 
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give  the  ftlavofnu*}'  more  than  it  was  justified  in  claiming 
t>n  the  strictest  inteqjretation  of  the  constitution,  and  tliat 
ho  knew  how  to"  meet  its  unwarranted  claims  with  equal 
ubilitj  and  finaness.  And  the  contests  that  had  since 
then  been  cjirried  on  in  national  politics  had  not  made  his 
temper  more  compliant.  All  his  exertions  for  the  elec. 
tion  of  the  prognimineless  slaveholder  Taylor  did  not 
prevent  him  from  surpassing  the  speakers  of  the  Free 
Soil  party  in  the  sharpness  of  his  denunciations  of  the 
new  pretensions  of  the  slavocracj;  and  to  eliargB  that  his 
only  object  in  this  was  to  prevent  a  further  falling  away 
from  the  party,  Mould  have  been  simply  absurd.  The 
speech  that  he  dolivere<l  on  the  2Gth  of  October,  1848, 
at  Clevehmd,'  with  all  its  politeness,  adoptetl  a  cutting, 
decisive  tone,  such  as  had  scarcely  ever  been  lieanl  outside 
of  the  abolitionist  circles,  and  from  the  raoutli  of  a  party 
politician;  and  at  the  same  time  it  stated  the  essential 
points  in  the  contest  between  slavery  and  freedom  in  for- 
mulas so  felicitously  conceived,  and  of  such  impressive 
brevity,  that  neither  friend  nor  foe  could  any  longer  doubt 
that  his  entrance  into  tlie  Senate  was  an  event  of  national 
imjx>rtanco.  And  the  importance  of  this  event  was  more 
than  doubled  by  the  fact  that  simultaneously  with  him 
another  opponent  of  slavery  was  to  enter  the  Senate,  who 
was  in  many  res[>octs  his  equal,  and  in  some  his  superior. 

Salmon  P.  Cliase  had  originally  been  a  Democrat,  and 
to  the  end  of  his  life  never  succeeded  in  fi^eeing  himself 
wholly  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Democratic  })arty.  In 
sharp  contrast  with  Seward,  he  ho|>ed  for  nothing  fi*om 
llio  Whigs  tia  a  j>arty  in  the  struggle  with  slavery.  In 
his  opinion  there  would  l)e  ground  for  much  greater  and,  in- 
ilee<1,  for  the  highest  hopes,  "if  we  can  once  get  the  Denm 
cratic  party  in  motion  regarding  the  overthrow  of  slavery* 

•  Worka,  III.,  pp.  201-303. 
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as  a  legitimate  and  necessarj  result  of  principles."*  TJicm 
\ra8  an  element  of  truth  underljing  thia  view.  The 
"Wlii^s  were  more  a  paity  of  measures  and  the  Denitwrrat*, 
at  least  in  c<rtiiparison  witli  tbem,  a  party  of  principle.^ 
wlio  could  be  less  easily  driven  by  moiucntnry  considera- 
tions of  ulih'ty  from  the  pursuit  of  a  goal  once  detennine<l 
upon,  because,  on  nccount  of  tlic  stricter  discipline  among 
their  leaders,  and  the  git'uter  dc})endunce  of  tlie  inn&se^, 
an  anxious  regard  to  persons  and  side  issues  was  not  with 
them  80  necessary  to  ensure  success.  But  for  like  reasons, 
it  was  incomparably  moi*e  difficult  to  win  theiu  over  to  a 
new  course.  The  i)arty  was  conservative  to  a  degii?e,  tluit 
made  it  absolutely  iucApable  of  appreciating  the  roi{uir&- 
ments  of  altering  circumstances.  It  did  not  nee<l  to  move 
with  the  times,  for  its  inherited  capital  of  ideas  jmd  prin- 
ci2>Iea  was  always  Mifficient  to  keep  the  party  macliix&e 
going.  If  there  was  any  question,  liowcver,  with  regard 
to  wluch  it  could  not  allow  the  sligiitest  thought  of  » 
falling  ofl'  from  its  old  maxims  to  spring  up,  it  was  tha 
slavery  question,  for  a  progressive  policy  on  thia  point 
would  not  only  have  met  with  irrcbistible  opposition 
among  the  masses  of  the  southern  Democratic  atid  their 
Irish  following  .in  the  north,  but  it  would  linve  pre- 
supposed an  essential  modification  of  their  fnndamentnl 
priuciple  of  state  sovereignty,  and  hence,  on  either  ground, 
would  have  been  in  itself  a  dissolution  of  the  poi'ty. 
There  were,  indeed,  DemocratB  who  were  determined  to 
make  no  further  concessions  to  the  filarocracy,  but  the 
idea  of  inducing  the  party,  as  a  party,  to  take  up  tlio  con- 
test with  slavery  was  one  of  the  strangest  illufiions  that 
an  American  politician  could  cherisli.  Nor  wai»  Chiiso 
himself  so  wholly  taken  up  with  it  tliat  ho  would  have 


>  To  J.  P.  Hnle,  May  12,  1847.    Warden.  Frivato  Llfa  and  PaUSe 
Services  of  S.  P.  Cliuse,  p.  314. 
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wasted  his  own  strength  in  this  imitless  task.  In  his 
view,  the  proper  policy  of  the  opponents  of  slavery  was, 
not  to  Bcek  the  attainment  of  their  ohject  directly  by  a 
party  of  their  own,  hut,  by  the  controlling  weight  of  an 
indej>endent  orgatn'zation,  to  furce  tlie  national  parties  to 
continued  work  on  the  gi-eat  problem.*  The  action  of 
the  Liberty  piirty,  of  whicli  he  had  been  one  of  the  most 
inHuential  founders,  seemed  to  him  to  be  too  much  limited 
by  its  programme  to  accomplish  this,  and  he  had,  there- 
fore, taken  a  jirominent  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Free 
S)il  party.  AVhether  tliis  party  wonld  corre6]X)nd  to  hla 
expectations,  and,  more  particularly,  whether  the  problem 
C  luld  be  solved  by  the  methods  he  reeommende*!,  conld  be 
di^cided  only  by  actuid  trial;  but  that  very  desirable  results 
might  be  reached  in  this  way,  was  sliown  lirst  of  all  in  his 
own  case.  In  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  sat  two  members 
of  die  Fi-ec  Soil  paity  and  eleven  Whigs,  who  had  l)eeu 
elected  with  their  assistance,  and  who  inclined  to  their 
views.  The  piirties  were  so  evenly  divided  that  the 
d-fifion  lay  with  those  two  rcjireseutalivcs,  and  with  such 
skill  did  they  play  one  party  agjiinst  the  other,  that  they 
oirried  through  the  nbolition  of  the  so-called  bhick  laws, 
the  proverbially  severe  negi*o  laws  of  the  state,  and  also 
the  election  of  Chose  as  United  States  Senator. 

The  name  of  Chase  aa  an  eiu*nest,  licry  and  adroit  agi- 
tator against  slavery,  was  already  known  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  own  state,  but  he  had  not  yet,  like  Sewanl,  given 
proofs  of  practical  ability  as  a  statesman  in  any  imj)ortant 
office,  and  there  was,  therefore,  not  yet  sufHcient  material 
to  form  a  well  founded  judgment  of  his  |>oliticaI  capacity. 
But  if  his  election  was  thus,  from  one  stand |>oint,  as  far 
hs  could  yet  be  seen,  of  less  consequence  timn  Sewanl's,  it 
waS)  on  the  other  hand,  of  much  greater  Bignilicance  from 

I  Sec  Uie  letter  to  ITale  already  cited. 
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the  fact  tliat  it  had  been  con)pellod  by  tlie  Free  Soil  party. 
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not  only  for  the  Wliigs  and 


A'a»  a  serious 

the  Democrats,  but  also,  more  esprciiilly,  for  the  slavoc- 
cracy.  It  had  now  been  demonstrated  that  those  to  whom 
the  slavery  question  was  more  importiint  than  all  otlier 
questions,  might,  by  skillful  employment  of  favorable 
ciroumatnnces,  accomplish  great  positive  results.  Since 
among  tlio  population  tlie  difference  in  strength  of  the 
two  national  jtarties  was,  for  the  most  ]mrt^  very  eliglit, 
and  the  tide  of  ])opulai'  feeling  in  the  north  was  ninuing 
more  and  more  against  slavery,  sucJi  favorable  opjiortu- 
uities  were  likely  to  occur  frequently.  The  south,  there- 
fore, would  have  made  a  bad  miscalculation  in  attemj)ting 
to  uieasnre  the  significance  of  these  op|>onent8  by  their 
numbers.  They  were  an  x  of  indeterminate,  varinble 
value,  which  forced  itself  into  every  member  of  tlie  poliU- 
cal  equation,  and  might  acquire  an  iinjH>rtAnee  that  could 
not  now  l»e  foreseen  if  the  j)rocesft  of  disintegiiition,  to 
whicli  l>ot)i  of  the  national  parties  had  now  fallen  a  prey» 
sJionld  go  on  developing.  And  it  was  inevitable  that  tbo 
pnxvss  should  c<Mitiuue,  both  among  tlte  W*1ugcs,  wbo 
sought  to  preserve  themselves  by  ignoring  the  slavery 
question  as  a  }»arty,  and  among  the  Demoomtd»  who  were 
trying  to  consolidate  on  the  l>»sis  of  a  proposition  which 
admitted  the  ujost  widely  differing  interpretations.  Xei- 
tlter  party  could  succeed  in  this,  and  the  attempt  inigbt 
ftll  the  more  easily  lead  to  the  triumph  of  a  third  pArty 
with  A  clcttr  and  decided  anti-slavery  pixjignimme,  becaase 
tiie  process  of  distntegnktion  had  by  bo  menaa  been  oon- 
fined  to  the  political  (laities  as  soch.  At  the  time  whra 
Calhoun»  to  tlie  detriment  of  his  cause,  was  st*i*ktng  to 
unite  the  IVmocnU*  and  Whigs  of  the  sooth,  and  when 
t!io  Free  Soil  |iarty  waa  winning  its  first  jiii:sitivc  success, 
it  waa  &hown  at  variuus  points  and  in  rariuos  w«ya  tLat 
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the  rale  of  tlie  elavocraoy  in  its  own  home  waa  neither  bo 
absolute  nor  so  secure  as  it  itself  and  all  the  world  had 
believed. 

When  southern  statesmen  compared  the  political  wciglu 
of  the  two  sections  in  their  speeches,  they  generally 
counted  little  Pelaware  with  the  north.  This  was  not 
wholly  unjustifiable,  and  it  grew  truer  every  year.  Dela- 
ware's syjnjmthies,  inherited  from  the  fatlxers  of  the  state, 
still  belonged  preeminently  to  the  south,  but  its  material 
intcreistd  turned  it  more  and  more  towards  the  north,  because 
in  its  own  economic  life  slavery  was  daily  becoming  a 
less  essential  factor.  And  the  same  held  true  in  a  greater 
or  lees  degree  of  all  the  border  states,  or  at  least,  as  in  th*:- 
case  of  Virginia,  of  a  large  part  of  their  domain.  In 
regions  wliere  ihe  contact  with  the  free  states  was  direct, 
and  the  personal  and  economic  relations  with  them  more 
numerous,  manifold  and  strong,  than  with  tlie  planter 
states,  where  a  larger  proportion  of  the  jK)pulation  was 
collected  in  villages  and  towns  which  were  important  and 
proR])erou8  enough  to  exert  in  a  marked  degree  the  mate- 
rial blehfringri  and  civilizing  influences  of  city  life — where 
the  materi^d  relations  of  the  population  were  more  uni- 
form than  in  the  planter  states — where  an  apjtreciable 
part  of  the  population  had  immigrated  from  the  frcf^ 
states  of  Europe,  excepting  Ireland,  and  where  linaJly  a 
large  per  cent,  of  tlie  educated  and  well-to-do  classes  were 
not  slaveholders — in  these  j>]ace8  it  was  inevitable  that  tlie 
truth  should  gradually  make  way,  that  the  interests  of  the 
n^ajority  were  opposed  to  those  of  the  slaveholding  mi- 
nority, and  that  this  knowledge  should  lead  to  efforts  to 
make  the  institutions  and  polity  of  the  state  conform  to 
the  interests  of  the  majority.  True  it  is,  that  the  masses 
everywhere  still  lay  under  tlio  ban  of  the  slavocracy,  and 
would  perhaps  remain  so  till  they  were  forcibly  treed  by 
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an  outside  hand;  bnt  here  and  tliere  tlie  nnmber  of  the  dts- 
ceniing  ones  was  great  enough  to  enable  them  to  come 
forward   openly,  and   to   cause   the  shiveholders   to   loo] 
forward  to  the  future  M'ith  gloomy  anxietj. 

In  Kentucky,  the  opponents  of  slavery  were  most  active 
and  daring,  being  spurred  on  by  the  proBpoct  of  a  oonven- 
tion  for  a  revision  of  the  state  constitution.  The  Louis- 
vilU  Conner,  and  still  more  the  Loulsmlle  £xani4fi&r^ 
gave  them  decided  support.  Clay  addressed  a  cornmani- 
cation  to  RIchai'd  Kendell,  of  New  Orleans,  in  whicJi  ho 
emphaticjilly  disputed  Calhoun's  proposition,  that  slareiy 
was  "a  good,  a  positive  good,"  and  proposed  the  gradual 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  according  to  a  scheme  which 
was  certainly  not  liable  to  the  charge  of  pretnpitancy; 
those  born  from  185D  or  18G0  on,  should  be  freed  in  tlieir 
25th  year,  on  condition  that  tliey  should  be  settled  in 
Africa.^  On  the  25lh  of  April,  1849,  a  convention  waa 
held  at  Frankfort,  to  which  24  counties  had  sent  lo6  dele- 
gates.' Both  parlies  and  all  classes  of  the  population 
were  represented,  and  many  delegates  were  themselveB 
slavelioldcrs.  The  convention  drew  up  no  definite  &chcmo 
of  emancipation,  but  it  made  the  following  declaration  by 
a  vote  that  lacked  one  of  being  unanimous:  "Believing 
that  involuntary  herciliUiry  slavery  as  it  exists  by  law  in 
this  state  is  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  the  common- 
wealth, inconsistent  witli  tlie  fundamental  principlcss  of 
free  government,  contrary  to  tlie  natural  rights  of  man- 


'  lie  writos  to  liia  son  Jnmos,  March  8,  1840;  "Ai  you  vtvr% 
absent  I  bcui  la  Hichurd  Keu^loll  a  Icucr  on  Ibo  Emanclpatirxn  quM. 
tioD.  As  1  regret  to  hear  lU&i  it  is  not  popuUr.  I  suppose  that  my  let- 
ter wtU  bring  nn  me  snmo  txlium.  I  nevcrUieleiis  wish  It  published. 
I  owe  ihui  to  tbe  cumw.  and  to  tuyself,  ami  to  posterity."  Prlv,  Oar^ 
p.  6»r.. 

«  Niles'  Mffin  LXXV^  p.  801.  Wilson,  Hist,  of  the  Rise  *mw1  F«U 
of  iho  titave  Power,  11.,  p.  177,  says  dO  counties  and  ICO  delegate* 
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kind,  and  adverse  to  a  pure  state  of  morals;  we  arc  of 
opinion  that  it  ought  not  to  be  increased,  and  that  it  ought 
not  be  perpetuated  in  the  common-wealth."  Aceordinglj, 
it  was  resolved  to  work  for  the  choice  of  delegates  to  the 
state  convention  who  would  be  in  favor  of  the  absolute 
prohibition  of  further  importation  of  slaves  into  Kentucky, 
and  who  would  attribute  to  the  people  unlimited  authority 
to  adopt  a  system  of  gradual  emancipation. 

The  hoJ^es  that  had  been  attached  to  this  convention 
were  not  rejUized;  although  more  tlmn  30»000  votes  were 
cast  in  the  aense  of  its  redolurions,  it  had  been  possible  to 
elect  to  the  sUite  convention  only  one  friend  of  tho  idea 
of  emancipation,  imd  the  convention  itself  pi-onouuced  in 
the  most  cmjthatic  manner  for  the  inviolability  of  the 
property  rights  of  the  shiveholder.  Tliis  was  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment to  tlie  friends  of  freedom  in  the  north  who 
had  too  readily  allowed  their  wishes  to  become  ex]»ecta- 
tions.  If  they  had  judged  more  soberly,  they  would  have 
recognized  that  they  had  no  ground  for  discouragement, 
Tlie  fact  tlmt  in  the  state,  in  which  four  years  previously 
the  press  of  Cassius  M.  Clay  had  been  destroyed,  a  move- 
ment sucii  as  this  could  be  set  on  foot  and  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  slavery  so  unreservedly  discussed,  was  assuredly  in 
itself  a  great  j)r(>gres&  in  a  short  time. 

In  tiie  other  boixler  states,  no  opportunity  was  afforded 
at  tlie  time  to  give  so  pregnant  expression  to  the  tendency 
hostile  to  slavery,  which  had  set  in  in  popular  ojjinion,  but 
die  tendency  was  already  strong  enough  to  attract  atten- 
tion  in  the  north.  The  state  of  ail'airs  in  Missouri  ap- 
peared almost  as  hoi>eful  to  the  opponents  of  slavery  as 
that  of  Kentucky,  in  the  first  months  of  tlio  year  1849,  > 

>  Tlje  Indeprndent  of  Feb.  8Ui.  1840,  wrltea:  "It  is  said  by  popen 
of  St.  Louis  tliiit  Ibousanila  of  tin/ens  endeavor  to  provo  to  Uio  luun 
wtio  objects  to  comiog  lo  their  stale  on  account  of  &laveiy,  Uiai  liie 
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and  it  was  alreadj  remarked  that  the  Germans  of  the  fttate 
rcfiiBcd  to  be  reconciled  to  slavery,'  and  the  Annual  Repon 
of  the  American  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society  called 
attention  to  the  fuct  that  also  in  West  Virginia,  in  t}ie 
western  portion  of  Korth  Carolina,  and,  according  to  the 
Jonesloro*  Whigy  even  in  eaatern  TenufSbor,  auli-elavery 
views  were  widespreiul  and  were  gaining  gruund.'  Georgia,  i 
too,  might  have  been  mentioned.  Shortly  before  the  a&*^| 
sembling  of  the  Frankfurt  i*u!ivontion  in  IvenUieJiy,  l}ie 
A'Ufjuatii  C/tronu'I^  hiUl  Wtitre  itti  readors  a  oidoulation 
showing  how  unprofitable  a  businebs  shivery  waa  for  Uie 
state,  and  how  much  better  it  would  pay  to  replace?  the 
blaven  bv  white  lalxirers-.s 

In  CVmgreiis,  the  southern  speakers  were  accustomed  to 
act  as  if  there  was  but  one  view  relating  to  slavery  in  tiw 
south.     But  Uie  southern  press  in  its  zeal  ft'equeutly  let 


ffT^tPm  is  doomed ;  and  some  say  thai  the  next  Le^UtuiuTA  will  be 
iJilit'il  iip(»ri  to  I'oiiHiiler  the  great  qtieMion  of  ila  ovcnhmw." 

1  In  (he  Annual  Ueimrt  of  ihn  Anu'rimn  nnd  Foroij^  Anti-Slavery 
Society  for  ItMl).  we  read:  "The  pe<j|ile  o(  Missouri  have  cnlrrrd 
into  uit  exiiniiniiium  of  tlie  system  ol'  slavery;  and  we  Lrii»t  thai  Uie 
nun-extensiun  nod  Dun-existence  of  blavery  will  at  uv  distant  day  l>e 
the  watchwords  nf  this  growing  stale.  Tlie  llnrmtmn  WofhrrMtiii,  a 
Gernitui  pupcr  published  in  Ibis  siuio,  takefi  llie  side  of  Fre«  Soil.*' 
P.  50. 

»Ihld.,  pp.  53,«8. 

•  "As ulavea  can  only  be  iniiH>rted  into  Georgia  by  exjH»rtlng  thr*r 
ftill  value  in  productive  capital,  would  it  not  be  a  wiser  polU?y  for  ihla 
kIhIo  Io  keep  )U  luooey  at  home,  and  invite  ioielllgeat  cilixeUH  to  coitiff 
ht*re  Hnd  settle,  who  will  create  mure  wealth  and   luxable  prnprrty 
timn  on  equal  number  of  slaves,  and  coel  as  nothing?    One  hundrc 
Uiousand  white  lalHjrers  would  cosi  (he  commonwralih  not  a  Mnfria 
dollar;  whilst  they  would  be  worth  to  it  an  averaire  of  #750 each.    W 
would  not  only  make  the  most  of  all  the  niral  indu&try  wliich  <i*xir^& 
now  pf)»st<s(ies,  hy  employiuL:  it  to  tlic  lieM.  po^itilt*  advanlagnr  bal  wn 
anxiously  hope  to  aev  it  in  trtitli  and  realily  an  '  Kwpire  »tate  in  impi 
bitk'n,  in  wc4ilth.  and  In  tiie  ftill  enjoyment  of  n  tenfold  larjar  p 
duciiv©  power."    Kllea"  Reg.  LXXV-,  p,  271. 
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slip  coinpromising  admlssionB  concerning  this  dangerons 
movement  in  the  border  states.  Even  from  Virginia,  in 
which,  in  Bpite  of  "West  Virginia,  slavery  Liul  by  far  the 
firmest  roots,  a  fanatical  pro-slavery  voice  was  heard,  dis- 
tinctly proclaiming  that  the  state  was  preparing  to  rid 
itself  of  slavery,  in  which  case,  it  would  draw  after  it  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Delaware,  and  finally,  even  North 
Carolina  and  Kentucky,* 

It  did  not  reijuire  these  exarr^'e rations  to  waken  in  the 
lieart  of  the  realm  of  "King  Cotton"  a  perception,  that 
a  fire  had  here  Wgun  to  glimmer  which  could  not  safely  be 
left  to  itself.  Its  progress  was  watched  there  with  much 
more  intenne  interest  than  in  the  north,  and  with  no  disjmsi- 
( ion  to  adopt  the  r6ieof  a  merely  interested  spect:itor.  There 
was  but  one  sure  means,  not  perhaps  to  suffocate  it  alto- 
getljcr  but  to  keep  it  down,  at  any  rate  so  tluit  it  could 
never  burst  forth  into  bright  flames.  The  keen  instinct 
of  self  preservation  caused  them  to  find  tliis  means  imme- 
diately, without  feeling  dubiously  about  in  search  of  any 
palliatives  that  might  oflTer  themselves;  but  the  very  fact 
tliat  they  hit  upon  this  nietliod  at  once,  is  the  best  proof 
how  well  even  the  most  fanatical  slaveholders  understood 


^ The  Jiichmond  Suuthcrnvr  writes:  "It  is  nol  geocrallj  kuown^ 
yet  It  [a  nevenholess  ime,  ibal  iwo-ihlrds  of  tbo  people  of  VirpiniA 
are  open  and  andiflguised  advociites  of  nddinie  tlio  state  of  bluvery; 
and  uHcr  Uio  your  1850,  when  Hie  census  it*  taken,  llicir  views  will  1)6 
einbuUied  in  8UcU  Torm  as  to  glartle  the  south.  We  bpctik  understund- 
ingly.  We  have  wiihin  Hie  Inst  two  yonrs  conversed  with  m<ire  ihtin 
five  hundred  yhivcholdera  iu  Ihe  tttnle;  und  four  hundred  and  Ml'ty  uut 
of  the  five  hundred  exprpsised  them'^rlves  ready  to  unite  on  any  K'*n* 
eral  ptnn  to  abolish  slaver)',  upon  almost  any  terms.  Abolition  I'ltnali- 
cism  al  the  north  has  not  produced  Ibis,  but  tb©  annexation  of  Texas 
and  the  acquisition  of  torriiory  have  done  it  Virginia  may  be  put 
down  as  no  longer  reliable  on  this  question.  When  she  ^oes,  thf  IHe- 
Irict  of  Columbia  is  free  territory;  then  Delaware  and  llaryland  will 
aUo  go,  and  N'^rtb  Carolina  and  Kentucky  will  follow  suit/* 

28 
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the  real  nature  of  slavery.  By  the  proliibitioii  of  tlie  im- 
portation of  slaves  the  planter  states  must  force  the  border 
Btatee  to  retain  tlieir  slaves. *  This  was  the  only  way  to 
preserve  the  solidarity  of  the  interests  of  the  south  to  tho 
extent  requii*ed,  and  it  seemed  all  tlie  more  urgently 
necessary  to  the  most  far  seeing  puliticians,  of  the  planter 
states  proper,  immediately  to  oppose  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  this  movement  of  dissolution,  because,  at  their 
own  doors,  the  murmurs  at  the  economic  and  political 
"blessings"  of  slavery  began  to  be  very  distinctly  heanL* 


'"  An  initnrHintennd  etlriiReBstonof  the  LegisHtnre  of  MtBal8«:tpp| 
is  dcmiinded  by  thn  citizens  of  Hancock  county,  in  (hat  st-Mo,  for  the 
purpose  of  enaclini;  Iaw»  prohibiting  the  further  iDj^ests  of  hUv«« 
fruni  the  border  stales  of  the  south.  In  Uieir  petillon  to  Uie  gorcraur, 
lliey  represent  thai  the  (states  of  Maniand.  Virjrinia,  KenturVy,  and 
Missouri,  where  slavery  haB  ceased  to  be  proflmble.  from  Ui«  nncertalB 
teuure  by  which  slaves  ore  held,  ore  oow  throwing  on  immense  blAnJc 
populaiiou  oil  tlie  extreme  fiouiheru  stales,  which  U  destined  to  incr«««6 
with  imuK'jiHu  r;ipidity.  To  avoid  this  rcftuU,  they  prop<.>«e  tu  compel 
Uie  more  norlliprn  of  the  slare  boldin};  Rlntea  to  retain  ibelr  blaven 
wilbln  their  own  lK)rdei»."  Nile.'^'  Reir.,  LXXV..  p.  07.  Fob.  14, 184S>. 
In  like  manner.  Do  Bow's  Commercial  Review,  the  highest  ei^onomlc 
uutliority  to  the  south,  writes:  "It  ia  believed  liy  many  citizens,  Uial 
these  evils  [tlie  neglect  of  manufacture^^  and  the  inveotmenl  of  all 
aarings  in  fresh  land  and  more  sUres]  would  be  removed  by  probib- 
iling  the  further  introduction  of  slaves,  and  that  our  anrptiu  cat^tal 
would  be  invested  in  a  wia«  and  judicious  sy&tom  of  internal  impruvfe. 
ments  and  domestic  manuf^ctoreL  In  my  opinion,  there  is  a  still  mai  ^ 
cogent  reason  for  the  adoption  of  this  system  of  exclusion  noi  only  by 
Mi^Jiisaippl,  but  also  by  mi>st  of  the  extreme  southern  et&t«a.  Id  ibft 
uorihern  slaveboldinu:  stalt^s.  slave  labor  Is  but  tiirle  pn^tltaMe.  and  m 
dis]M)»tition  is  already  munife^led  by  tliem  t' 
eventually  alwli&h  the  inMitution  within  ibrir 
wild  fanalioisni  of  !he«l)olitiobist  has  chocked  thi- 
but  we  should  also  anticipaie  it  by  forbidding  the  in.     .  "f  (('•■'•- 

slaves  amoDg&t  us.  and  thuscotu[»cl  them  to  be  our  a] 
ihem  to  retain  their  property,  and  thus  possess  a  coobBioii  morf.  j<b  » tu- 
ns bi  its  prtfserralion."     Vol.  XI^  p.  61& 

•An  u!  :-•'-''        <^ ■   :-     ,-„,n, 
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In  wliat  a  liglit,  however,  did  these  adniiBsions  and  theBO 
facts  place  tlie  contest  for  the  territories?  It  waa  thought 
reqiiibite  to  have  recourse  to  the  most  decieive  measures 
to  prevent  the  border  states  from  gnuiually  ridding  them- 


188.]  ftfTords  an  deep  an  Inslrlit  into  the  Bitnatinn  thnt  It  eeems  proper 
to  pive  no  exteniled  exirfl(;t  fVom  it  here:  *'  It  is  very  evident  to  any 
one  wlio  Is  not  a  careless  observer  that  a  rostlesa  and  uneasy  state  of 
public  feolini;  exists  hi  Uie  itlave  states  north  of  as  upon  the  subject  of 
slavery.  Marj-land,  Virjrinia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky. 
and  Missouri  are  pervaded  with  a  feelin^of  hostility  to  the  icfititulioD, 
which  is  only  suspended  from  open  exhibition  and  action  by  Uie  dread 
of  pecuniary  loss,  aad  the  hope  of  Hnalty  shiAing  their  slave  popula. 
tion  for  value  received  iii»on  Ibe  Houtliwostern  slates.  This  last  alter* 
native  will  douhtiess  be  accelerated  by  the  enactment  of  prospective 
einnut'ipntion  hiws;  whicb  luenns  simply  what  it  baa  ever  meant  by 
btaies  wliich  have  abolished  slavery— that  is,  that  thoir  ciiizous  may 
have  lime  enough  to  sell  us  llieir  slaves,  and,  having  piKiketed  the 
price,  to  unite  apiinst  as  in  the  unjust  end  bitter  cnisades  of  the 
northern  abolitionists. 

"It  will  tlien  be  easy  to  forsee  that  ilie  gulf  states  most  become  Uie 
San  Domingo  uf  the  continent,  or  rush  into  a  war  of  extermination,  for 
tile  utter  prostration  nf  their  cjipital. 

**The  states  alwve  mentioned  comprise  more  than  half  the  political 
strength  of  the  slave  sintes.  It  Is,  tberelnre,  wise  to  endeavor  to  pre- 
serve our  eiren^jtb  by  keeping  them  on  our  aide  and  united  with  us  in 
llie  same  interest.  *  •  •  But  a  stionffer  rea.son  for  immediate 
■rtiiin  upon  this  qiicsiinn  lies  nearer  at  home,  and  may  be  a  startling 
■asertion  to  tliose  who  have  never  investigated  the  subject.  We  have 
io  our  midst  llje  germ  of  an  anti-slavery  party — not  in  the  norlliem 
sens*  of  the  tonn— not  men  who  sympathize  wiUi  tlie  slaves,  and  would 
therefore  turn  thera  loose  upon  society;  butcomposed  of  tho^e  who  are 
wearied  with  tlie  struggle  of  unprwluclive  labor;  those  who  deem  of 
slavery  thHt  it  h«s  produced  pecuniarily  nought  but  Imrrennes.';,  and  polit- 
ically nongbt  but  bitterness;  ihosowbodesiremorepopulous  white  com- 
nianiiiy«for  the  purpose  of  trade  and  education;  andof  (hose  who  repurd 
the  slave  hs  tbeir  rival  in  production.  Tills  combination  of  opinion 
against  slavery  hits  prodigiously  increased  within  a  few  years,  and  ia 
DOW  increaMlng  smon^  us  at  a  rapid  pace.  Numbers  ore  every  day 
added  to  those  who  long  for  the  exi>1us  of  the  slave;  and  unless  wn 
adopt*  as  a  ccmservative  measure,  the  plan  here  proposed,  the  time 
will  come  when  we  will  see  our  capitnl  in  this  species  of  property 
prostrated  at  a  blow." 
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selves  of  slavery,  and  thus  preparing  to  pass  over  to  the 
enctnj*fi  camp;  it  was  coufessed  that,  in  the  veiy  citadel 
of  slavery,  a  rebellions  spirit  was  active,  and  that  slave 
holders  were  to  be  found  among  the  discontented,  and  were 
in  part  even  the  chief  instigators  of  the  movement;  and 
yet  there  was  to  be  no  power  that  conld  help  this  "peculiar 
institution,"  whose  own  priests  were  beginning  to  denounce 
it,  from  the  virgin  soil  of  the  territories,  not  though  the 
inhabitants  of  the  territories  themselves  should  with  one 
aceoi'd  ]>ronounce  it  a  jiest.  If  the  po})ulation  of  the  north 
had  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear,  and  was  capable  of  under- 
standing what  it  8aw  and  !»eard,  and  plioidd,  nevertheless, 
give  its  assent  to  this  doctrine,  it  woilld  be  offering  to  tlie 
world  the  strange  spectacle  of  a  people  which  acknowledges, 
that,  of  its  own  free  will,  it  has  bonnd  itself  to  work  for 
its  own  harm  and  destruction,  and  then,  witli  heroic  folly, 
lives  up  to  this  raad  resolution  with  inviolate  failli. 

In  the  south,  the  number  of  those  was  incrcjising,  who 
had  come  to  a  ]K'roeption  that,  at  least  for  the  lime  being, 
and  in  Uiis  particular  instance,  tlie  north  could  not  be 
brought  to  tliis.  On  the  22d  of  Jannar}',  1849,  TootnLs 
announced  to  Crittenden  that  almost  all  tlie  southem 
"Wliigs  wem  reftdy  to  allow  California  to  be  organized  as  a 
state  at  once,  inasmuch  as  it  could  never  be  won  for  sUv 
ery  and   tlio  south  had   only  its  honor  to  guard.*     And 

<  "We  shall  Ihon  atiempl  to  erect  nil  Cnliromin  and  Ihat  porllon  of 
Now  Mrxirn  lying  woai  of  lli«  Sierrm  inlo  a  state  u  »x>q  as  site  fiMitttl 
tt  cuusiitiition  and  a&Us  It,  nliich  we  tUiiik  the  present  utnte  oT  ftbxioijr] 
there  will  sotm  driTe  her  lo  do.    •    •    •     1  think  we  cnn  cmsry  thla^ 
or  !»omeiliing  like  it.    Tlie  piinriplo  I  art  upon  is  thU:  It  (uinrHX  1^^  • 
»hive  coimtry!     We  have  only  Uie  point  of  Inmor  to  «wve 
will  serve  it  and  rescue  IhAi  country  from  all  duntfrr  of  a 
The  goiMliorn  Wlilgs  are  now  nearly  uoajiimou6  In  fuvor  of  ll.  acul  villi 
be  wholly  ft<^  bofore  the  vote  la  tak«i."     C^Iomau,  Tlie  Llf©  of  J.  J. 
Criuojidea.  1.,  p.  333. 
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even  tlic  more  extTGine  advisers  of  the  south,  who,  ufter  as 
before,  demanded  the  maintenance  of  the  principle  to  the 
uttermost,  admitted  that  the  territories  aw|uircd  from 
Mexico  were  irrcvoaiblj  lost  to  slnvory.* 

Tiie  leading  men  of  the  south  were  far  too  practical 
politicians,  mert'ly  for  the  sake  of  an  "ahstract  rights"  to 
present  tlie  north  with  a  serious  categoricjil  alternative; 
althougli  in  all  cpiestions  (hey  fought  for  their  real  or  fan- 
cied rights  with  all  the  tenacity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
all  the  tii-e  of  the  eoutherncr,  an*l  had,  in  general,  more  or 
less  convinced  themselves  that  they  were  lighting  only  for 
their  riglits.  The  cxjntest  for  the  principle  was,  at  tiie  same 
time,  a  contest  for  the  future.  Even  before  it  could  be 
fully  seen  how  jwor  service  Polk  had  rendered  the  south 
by  the  Mexican  war,  plans  had  l>egun  to  be  formed  there- 
for. It  was  now  to  be  expected  that  such  plans  would 
assnmc  moi*e  definite  shape  and  be  pursued  with  more  per- 
sistent energy,  The  object  now  was  not  merely  to  re- 
cover the  balance  of  }>ower,  wLidi  the  soutli  nns  on  the 
the  point  of  losing,  but  it  was  necessary  to  reanimate  the 
lukewarm  and  cause  the  dissatisfied  to  forget  their  cool 
reflection  and  calculation — "to  fire  the  southern  hesirt,"  as 
they  were  wont  to  call  it,  Tlie  defeats  and  threatened 
desertion  in  their  own  camp  was  an  incomparably  sharper 
spur  to  the  radicals  to  proceed  with  reckless  impetuosity, 
tlian  even  the  most  brilliant  successes  had  ever  been. 
This  policy  wis  yet  to  procure  the  slavocracy  some  sur- 
prising triumphs,  but  the  approach  of  the  catastrophe  was 
only  hastened  thereby, 

1  Tbo  MobiU  Tn'buM  writes:  "The  new  territories  are  beyond 
our  reach.  No  uclion  onn  save  tliein  from  be!ng  tVee  stales.  It  mny, 
bowtver,  be  woi-ili  coti'siileriible  trouble  to  vindicute  our  ubsiract  right 
to  a  participation  in  lliem;  nnil,  if  need  he,  to  protect  tliat  ritrlii  by  ex- 
treme measures.  Bui  the  victory  will  be  barren,  us  far  as  the  present 
U  concerned."    Niles  Reg..  LXXV..  p.  73.    Jan.  Si,  1840. 
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During  the  time  which  elapsed  between  the  conclaaion 
of  the  treaty  of  Guadeloupe  Hidalgo  aud  the  exclmnge  of 
the  rati£cMioit3,  the  question  whether  possession  should 
be  taken  of  Yucatan  stirred  np  much  dust  in  the  Senate. 
So  crude  aud  fantjistic  was  the  project,  that  it  scarcely 
seems  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  its  history  here, 
A  few  general  remarks  must  be  made,  however,  with  ref- 
erence to  later  plans  and  undertakings. 

A  message  of  tlie  President,  of  the  29th  of  April, 
1848,*  informed  Congress,  that  the  commissioner  and  the 
governor  of  Yucatan  had  asked  for  help  against  the  re- 
bellious Indians  and  had  declared  themselves  rendy  to 
transfer  to  the  United  States  the  "dominion  and  sover- 
eignty" of  the  peninsula.  Yucatan  had  for  some  year* 
had  a  very  checkered  lot  It  had  repeatedly  broken 
away  from  Mexico,  and  always  united  witli  her  again,  but 
its  connection  with  the  federal  government  had  always 
been  looser  than  that  of  the  other  states.  Dnrii»g  the  war 
with  the  Union,  also,  the  peninsula  had  attempted  to  plaj 
the  double  r61e  of  an  inde}>endent  state,  mid  of  a  member 
of  the  Mexican  republic,  and  tlie  United  States  had  not 
opposed  it  therein.  They  had  not  formally  recognized 
Yucatsm  as  an  independent  republic,  but  they  had  tdlowed 
it  a  neutnility,  which  it  soon  broke,  thereby  causing  the 
occupation  of  a  portion  of  its  territory.  Fi\»m  these  facU 
was  deduced  in  part  a  justification  for  authorizing  the 
President,  as  was  done  by  a  bill  introduee<l  on  the  4lh  of 
May  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AtiUirs,  to  occupy  the 
peninsula  temjtorarily  at  the  request  of  Yucatan,  while, 
on  the  other  side,  it  was  maintained  that  the  step  could 
not  be  justified  with  regard  to  Mexico,  or,  at  least,  might 
easily   lead    to   further  complications   with    that   power. 
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The  message  in  the  first  pki^o  had  expressly  called  attCD- 
tion  to  the  duties  of  huinaiiitj  by  the  remfirk  tlmt  the 
Indians  were  carrying  on  i\  fearful  war  of  extermination 
a^nst  the  whites,  and  in  the  debates,  also,  the  support- 
ers of  the  bill  sought  to  represent  this  element  as  their 
essential  motive.  This  appeal  to  humanity  and  to  race 
sympathy,  however,  left  their  opponents  w^holly  cold,  be- 
cause, as,  Davis,  of  Massaehusctts,  pointed  out,  the  whites, 
according  to  tlie  official  dispatches  of  the  American  naval 
oommanders,  were  a  thoroughly  degenerate  race,  wliile  the 
Indians  mnch  more  numerous,  and  politically  justifiable, 
could  not  byanymeans  be  properly  designated  as  barbarians, 
and  had  had  most  serious  grounds  for  complaint.*  There 
ooald,  moreover,  be  no  doubt  that  the  President,  although 
the  message  did  not  say  so  expressly,  laid  much  more 
stress  on  tlie  fact  that  Spain  and  England  had  simultane- 
ously been  asked  for  aid,  and  might  easily  establish  them- 
selves in  the  permanent  possession  of  t]»e  peninsula,  if  the 
United  States  should  dismiss  the  petition  with  a  refusal. 
Tliis,  however,  Polk  declared  could  not  be  suffered  con- 
sistently with  the  Monroe  doctrine,  from  which  it  was 
less  possible  to  recede  in  this  case  than  in  any  other,  on 
account  of  the  geograpliical  position  of  Yucatan.  Thus,  tlie 
only  question  to  be  seriously  considered  in  the  entire  delmte 
was  the  importance  of  the  peninsula  for  the  control  of  tho 
Gulf  of  3Iexico,  and  as  a  foothold  for  securing  the  influ- 
ence which  the  United  States  would  have  to  ftcquii-e  in 
Central  America  in  view  of  the  future  canal  joining  tho 
two  oceans.  Those  who  were  much  concerned  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  expected  that  the  provisional  occupation 
M'ould  lead  to  annexation,  and  some  of  them,  even,  made 
no  secret  of  this.     Representatives  of  the  western  thiritt 

>  Congr.  Globe.  30th  Congr..  1st  Sesa..  Append.,  p.  021 
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for  aggrandizement)  like  Cass,  and  sonthem  Flotspiirs,  likft 
Foote,  wout  baud  in  Lanti  in  this  aa  in  all  previous  simi- 
lar questions.  But  after  the  experiences  tliat  tliey  liad 
ju8t  been  going  through  with,  in  territorial  acquisition, 
there  was  no  considerable  party  that  was  ready  precipi- 
tately to  pronounce  with  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  the  idea 
of  the  annexation  of  this  unexplored,  harborless,  and 
mostly  unfertile  region.  When,  on  the  17th  of  May* 
Ilannegrm  announced  that,  according  to  reliahle  informa- 
tion, a  reconciliation  had  been  brought  aT>out  between  the 
two  parties  of  tl»e  pcniufiula,  the  Senators,  with  i*€w  excep- 
tions, were  honestly  glad  to  be  able  to  lay  the  whole 
matter  ad  arta. 

Quite  different  were  the  feelirga  and  thoughts  of  the 
southern  Senatora  with  regard  to  Cuba,  to  wliich  frequent 
reference  had  been  made  in  the  course  of  tliese  debates, 
Foote  had  distinctly  proposed  to  use  what  seemed  to  him 
a  specially  favorable  opportunity  to  request  Spain  to  sell 
the  island.^  This  did  not  pass  unnoticed  In  tlio  north, 
and  in  the  succeeding  months  it  was  thought  there  were 
many  indications  justifying  the  conclusion  tliat  Polk,  nut 
only  shared  the  views  of  tlic  Senator  from  Mississippi,  bat 
had  already  complied  with  his  suggestion.  On  the  18th 
of  Decemi»er,  therefore,  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  new 
session,  Miller  moved  to  request  the  President  to  inform 
the  Senate  whether,  and  what  kind  of,  negotiations  had 
taken  place  with  Spain  with  regard  to  the  ])urchase  of 
Cuba.  When  the  resolution  came  up  for  consideration, 
on  the  5th  of  January,  1S49,  Husk  maintained  tliat  the 
suspicion  rested  only  on  some  vague  rumors,  and  was  witlu 
out  (piestion  wholly  nnfounded.  Foote,  on  the  othor 
hand,  asked  the  mover  whether  he  intended  to  oppose  the 


Congr.  Globe,  SOih  Con^r.,  Isi  S'wa..  Appond.,  p.  009. 
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totircliase,  in  case  the  report  should  prove  true.  On 
driller's  answering  this  question  in  the  aftirmati\e,  Foote 
rejoined  that  in  that  case  he,  Miller,  "vrould  soon  find  him- 
feelf  in  a  verj  awkward  position,  inasmuch  as  Taylor  had 
pronounced  decide<lly  for  the  annexation.  The  Senate, 
liowever,  laid  the  resolution  on  the  tabic  by  a  vote  of  23 
to  19. 

The  refusal  to  aak  for  information  on  this  important 
matter  was  in  itself  an  answer,  and  the  correct  one.  On 
the  17th  of  June,  184S,  Buchanan  had  charged  Sanndcra 
in  tlie  name  of  the  President  to  introduce  the  matter  con- 
,"fidentially  to  the  Spanish  government,  and  had  authorized 
liim  to  go  as  high  in  his  offers  as  $100,000,000.1  The 
Secretary  of  State  not  only  gave  the  assurance  that  Cuba 
■was  ready  to  throw  itself  into  the  arms  of  the  United 
States,  but  he  also  maintained  that  the  question  coidJ 
never  be  a  *^ local"  one  in  tlie  United  States,  for  "human 
foresight  could  not  anticipate  the  beneficial  consequences 
which  -would  result  to  every  portion  of  our  Union,"  and 
tliat  the  acrjuisition  of  tlie  island  would  strengthen  the 
Union  in  a  high  degree. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  at  one  time  the  warmest 
patriots  and  the  most  sharp-sighted  statesmen  of  the 
Union  had  shared  these  views.*  But  how  greatly  had  the 
aspect  of  affairs  been  altered  since  then  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  slavery  question.  Assuredly  neither  Polk 
nor  Buchanan  was  determined  solely  by  the  wish  to 
strengthen  and  support  the  tottering  power  of  the  slave- 

"  Fxec.  Doc.,  aw  Con^..  lat  Besa.,  Vol.  XIT.,  No.  121.  rp-  43  ff. 

*  John  QuiDcy  Adams,  us  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  to  Nelsoa,  tho 
tJ.  8.  Ambassador  at  Madrid,  April  28.  1823 :  "  It  la  scarcely  possible 
to  resist  tbe  conviction  that  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  our  federal 
republic  will  be  indispensable  to  tbe  contii  Jitnce  and  Lulvgrity  of  thn 
Union."    Ibid.,  p.  7. 
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liolclers,  but  it  was  equiillj  certain  that  in  pureuiug  tlic 
plan  this  motive  would  come  into  more  ami  more  esscntiii] 
prominence.     And  even  were  this  not  tlie  c;ise,  the  annex- 
ation of  Cuba  M'ould,  as  a  mutter  of  fact,  bo  chloflj  bene- 
ficial to  tliem.     In  tlie  north,  therefore,  the  project  >voald 
he  siiro  to  meet  with  violent  opposition,  evon   in  cinrlea 
■whore  tlie  brilliant  prize  looke<l  most  dazzlingly  tempting,       i 
Ab  long  as  the  island  remained  nnendangered  in  the  |>o»*  ^| 
eession  of  bo  weak  a  pjwer  as  Spain,  it  could   not  be 
exi>ectcd  with  any  certainty  that  the  north,  irrcspectivo  of 
the   slavery   rpiestion,  could   on  mature   deliberation    be 
won  over  to  the  project.     Any  one  who  had  tlioughlfully 
followed  the  development  of  the  |»lanter  Btates  would  have 
been  obliged  to  recognize,  also,  that  the  natural  ricJies  of 
Cuba  and  the  importance  of  its  position  for  trade  and  for 
the  control  of  the  6urrc»unding  waters,  however  highly  fl 
estimated,  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  dis-  ^ 
advantages  which  would  result  to  the  Union  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  tropical  island  with  a  Spanish  and  colored 
population. 

Whatever  Buchanan  might  write,  he  and  Polk  were  far 
too  slirewd  not  to  perceive  all  tliis  tlieinselves,  and  tbey 
deduced  from  it  the  correct  conclusion,  that  their  prospects 
of  success  would  be  the  better  the  more  they  sucoot*ded  in 
■wrapping  the  a^'air  in  mysteiy  and  bringing  it  to  asjKiedy 
provisional  conclusion,  that  is,  the  more  completely  the 
people  could  be  taken  unawares  and  defeated.  Sj>aio, 
however,  indignantly  rejected  the  ofter.  This  was  not  un- 
expected by  Euchannn,  for  he  had  instructed  Sanndors  to 
negotiate  only  by  Mord  of  mouth,  since  "a  written  offer 
might  produce  an  absolute  refusal  In  writing,  wlijch  wonld 
embarrass  us  hercjil^cr  in  the  acquisition  of  tlie  island.^ 
This  was  shrewd  foresight,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  It  dLA 
not  prevent  the  afiair  from  becouung  rumored.    The  fioutli 
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dill  not  allow  itself  to  be  discouraged  by  the  refusal  nor  bj 
the  fact  that  the  annojing  diseuBsioa  had  now  begun,  be- 
fore it  could  even  be  &aid  when  negotiations  could  be 
underUikeii.  It  saw  dearly,  that,  even  in  the  most  favor- 
able event,  the  struggle  would  require  the  utmost  exertion 
of  all  its  powers,  and  it  was,  therefore,  the  more  firmly 
resolved  to  maintain  its  "right"  to  the  territories,  even 
though  this  right  should  remain  a  mere  "abstraction"  in 
tlie  case  of  California  and  Kew  Mexico;  for  if  it  should 
now  meet  with  an  undisguisablc  and  docit»ive  defeat  on  tlie 
{question  of  principle,  its  opponents  would  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  a  weapon  which  would  make  it  impossible  to 
think  of  currying  through  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  against 
their  resistance.  If  the  slavocracy,  however,  should  receive 
no  portion  of  the  territories  acquired  from  Mexico,  the 
posKCfision  of  Cuba  would  become  no  longer  merely  desir- 
able but  an  absolute  necessity  for  it. 

As  yet,  nevertheless,  the  great  majority  of  the  southern 
representatives  had  by  no  means  abandoned  the  hope  of 
attaining  something  more,  even  with  regard  to  California 
an<l  New  Mexico,  than  the  mere  prevention  of  a  formal 
recognition  of  the  right  of  the  federal  legislature  to  ex- 
clude slavery  from  the  territories.  They  and  their  nortli- 
ern  associates  were  inexhaustible  in  the  orlcrinatin^  of 
devices  which  were  to  secure  the  south  an  actual  advan- 
tage without  deciding  the  question  of  law  and  right. 

The  cl<»sc  of  the  sesiiion  was  drawing  very  near,  and  the 
Senate  had  not  yet  seriously  attacked  the  territorial  ques- 
tion, for  u  new  attomjjt  of  Douglas  to  exempt  California 
from  the  Rpprcnticeship  of  the  territorial  condition  had 
been  bnj)closs  from  the  lirst.  Not  till  the  20th  of  Febru- 
ary, lS-lt>,  was  the  consideration  of  the  subject  hiirly 
begun  by  an  amendment  to  the  general  appropriation  bill, 
introduced  by  AValkcr  on  the  day  bcforej  which  extended 
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to  tlie  newly  acquired  territory  lying  west  of  the  Tlio 
Grande  all  the  federal  laws,  omimcrated  by  clnseea,  wHich^ 
dlrt^tly  or  imlirectly,  concerned  the  financial  intereets  of 
the  Union,  ami  einpowerod  tlie  President  to  make  all 
necessary  arrangements  and  diepo&itions  for  the  carr^'ing 
out  of  this  provision.  Apart  from  the  determination  of 
the  honndary,  wliich  prejudged  the  contest  between  Texas 
and  New  Mexico,  this  looked  at  first  sufficiently  innocent- 
Only  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  budget,  and  Atherton, 
therefoi'e,  raised  a  point  of  onler.  The  Vice-President, 
however,  decided  in  favor  of  Walker,  who  theti,  before  the 
delmte  on  his  motion  had  begun,  made  additions  to  il 
which  essentially  altered  its  character.  It  soon  appeared 
that  he  had  been  induced  to  make  these  modificalions  by 
Westcott  and  Foote,  which  was  enough  in  itself  to  awakea 
suspicion  of  a  new  move  in  favor  of  the  slavocracy.  The 
Hinendment  now  began  by  "extending"  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  the  territory,  and  gave  ilie  Pri-ssi- 
dent  authority  "to  prescribe  and  establish  all  proper  and 
useful  regulations  in  conformity  with  tlie  constitutiou  of 
tlie  United  States,"  and  to  alter  the  same  according  to 
circumstances  in  his  discretion,  in  order  to  carry  out  tlie 
provisions  of  this  law,  and  upliold  peaco,  order,  and  law 
in  the  territories.* 

The  amendment,  in  this  modified  form,  gave  rise  to  an 
interesting  and  im}>ortHnt  constitutional  delmte.  Webster 
objected  to  it,  not  only  lliat  it  gave  the  President  unlim- 
ited autliority  over  tlie  district,  but  he  also  maintained 
that  it  was  impossible  to  extend  the  constitution  In  so  gen- 
era] a  way  to  a  territory.*    The  constitution  was  valid  solely 


I 


>  Sre  the  languige  of  Uie  ameiidment  la  its  two  forms.    D«b.  of 
COQir  .  XVI..  pp.  \m,  307. 

>  "  W'hj,  9ir,  ilic  lUtDg  ia  titl«r1y  Impontbl*.    All  Um  legWli 
tho  world,  in  Ihis  geaerul  form,  could  not  nccomplikh  It.** 
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for  the  original  and  subsequently-admitted  states.  It  was, 
indeed,  the  (moral)  duty  of  Congress,  in  its  legislation  for 
the  territories,  to  preserve  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion,* but  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary.'  Tlie  terri- 
tories were  not  a  part  but  a  possession  of  the  United 
States.  Callionn,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  the 
constitution,  which  cidleil  itself  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,'  extends  jtroprio  vigore  and  eo  ij)so  idso  to  the  terrj- 
torisB,  even  though  its  provisions  were  not  all  applicable 
t]iei*o.  If  the  constitution  did  not  extend  to  the  territories, 
whence  did  Congi-css,  which  existed  only  by  virtue  of  the 
constitution,  derive  any  authority  whatsoever  over  the 
territoriesl 

Calhoun  was  evidently  riglit,  although  Webster  had 
good  grounds  for  astonishment  that  the  radical  upholder 
of  BtSites  rights  should  support  this  view.  TliC  United 
States  have,  outside  of  the  constitution,  no  legal  existence. 
The  relation  of  the  Union  to  the  territories  is,  tlicreforc, 
a  legal  relation  in  and  under  the  constitution,  which  is 
wholly  independent  of  the  legislation  of  Congress,  of 
which  it  in  fact  is  tho  basis.  The  fact  that  the  legislative 
action  of  Congress  is  ii.-(|ulred  in  order  to  make  this  legal 
rehktion  effective,  is  by  no  means,  as  Webster  seemed  to 
think,  in  contradiction  with  this  assertion;  fur,  as  Calhoun 

•  "  I  do  not  sny  tluit,  wlille  we  alt  here  to  make  laws  for  these  lerrl- 
lories.  we  are  nm  bonn<l  by  every  one  of  tlioso  great  principles  which 
are  intended  ua  general  becurilies  ihr  public  liberty.  Utit  tltey  do  not 
eii-t  ia  territories  till  iulroduced  by  (he  authority  of  Congresji." 

**'1d  iippruvin^  Ihut  euDBliiulioo  [which  u  lerritor)'  lius  diiiwn  up 
for  itselfj,  the  legisKlion  of  Congress  naa  not  necessarily  confined  lo 
ibofte  pfinciplefi  that  bind  it  when  it  is  exercised  in  paa^iny  laws  for 
tho  United  Stales  itself."  Tlie  debate  between  AVebster  and  Ctdlioun 
may  be  rc/ul  in  full  not  only  tu  llie  Cong:r.  Glubo  and  in  the  Hcb.  of 
Congr..  hut  aluo  in  Curtis*  Life  of  Duuiel  Webster,  II.,  pp.  aoi-373. 

■Webster  a8ke<l:  "What  bind?"  To  which  Culhoun  replied: 
**The  land;  the  territories  of  the  United  States  are  a  part  of  tho  land." 


ift 
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rightly  said,  the  legislatire  action  of  Congress  is  eqnallj 
necesstirj  in  order  to  put  in  oi)eralion  tlie  jirovisiona  of 
the  constitution  rehiting  to  the  states.  Unqnc&tionublj 
tliere  is  »m  essential  difference  between  the  nature  of  the 
legal  relation  of  tlie  states  to  the  Union  and  tliat  of  the 
territories.  Tlie  distinction,  following  Webbter's  line  of 
thought,  is  eliarply  indicjited  by  Cooley's  Baying:  *' Tlie 
couiititution  was  made  for  the  stales,  not  for  tfrritMries."' 
Yet  the  proposition  must  not  he  intei'preted  too  literally. 
The  United  States  had  a  territorial  domain  even  under  tlio 
articles  of  confederation,  Tliis  the  constitution  could  not 
possibly  overlook,  and  it  has  accordingly,  in  express  words, 
assigned  to  the  territories  tlieir  place  in  tlie  organism  of 
the  Union;  to  tliis  extent,  therefore,  it  was  made  for  the 
territories.  Thus,  though  the  territories  are  ]>o&&ej»&ion8 
of  the  United  States,  we  sliall  be  obliged  to  concur  unoon-^ 
ditionally  with  the  Supwrne  Court  which,  in  contrudivtion 
to  Webster  in  a  later  decision,  repeatedly  dc^iguatea 
thom  also  as  a  "part"  of  the  United  States.  And  cquaUj 
incontestable  is  its  further  declaration,  that  the  ]>owcn 
of  the  federal  government  witli  regard  to  the  persons  itnd 
property  of  the  citizens  of  the  territories,  canjiot  be  other 
or  greater  than  tliose  granted  it  over  the  cJtixens  of  Ui6 
states.*     Calhoun  himself   had  asked  whether  Congnssa 


>  The  General  Principles  of  ConsUtutiona)  Law  Id  the  UiUtod 
8t«tea  of  America,  p.  3(}. 

1  ''Tlie  power  of  Coogresa  over  Uie  pcrvm  or  property  of  a  cStlxica 
c«D  never  bo  a  mere  lUscrctioniuy  power.  The  powers  of  ihe  govcnw 
meov  and  the  rights  and  privile^Mof  the  cttizen.  ore  regttlatwl  «mI 
pUinljr  (lefltieO  l>,v  the  constituiion  ibelf.  ^Vhen  a  lerriinry  be^ocun 
a  part  of  the  Vniteil  Stales,  the  Knlernl  Governineiil  enters  Into  po^ 
session  iu  the  character  impte^xHl  U|>on  it  by  those  sxho  crcflt<^J  It  II 
enters  ii[>on  it  wUfa  its  powers  over  the  citizens  i^rtctljr  deflnetl  and 
limited  by  the  coostilutitin.  from  which  it  dorivcfl  tis  own  rjLi«i«oc«^ 
and  by  virtue  of  which  alone  it  cotitiou««  to  exUt  and  act  aa  a  govern. 
ment  and  fiuvereignty.     li  haa  do  power  of  any  klod  beyond  it,  and  it 
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ooiild  create  a  noLility  or  an  established  church  in  the  ter- 
ritories. If  from  tills  lie  drew  the  conclusion  that  the 
positive  provisions  of  the  constitution,  as  well  as  the  neg- 
ative, muet  hold  good  for  the  territories,  his  proposition, 
thus  generally  stated,  was  evidently  not  true.  This  he 
himself  recognized  hj  admittinjr  that  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution  were  not  all  applicable  to  the  territories. 
Apiirt,  then,  from  the  theoretic  question,  the  contest  be- 
tween him  and  Webster  was  reduced  to  the  single  ques- 
tion, what  provisions  of  the  constitution  were  a]»plicable 
to  tlie  territories?  AVebster  was,  very  proi>crly,  unwilling, 
both  on  political  and  legal  grounds,  to  leave  the  deciftion 
of  this  question  to  the  discretion  of  the  President.  But, 
because  this  was  not  permissible,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
declare  that  the  question  did  not  admit  of  any  decision  at 
all.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  question  was  partly 
political,  jiartly  legal,  and,  accoi*dingly,  its  definite  decis- 
ion belonged  partly  to  the  courts,  and  partly  to  Congress. 
And  this  was  the  solo  reason  why  AVebster  attacked  with 
such  emphasis  the  ])ropo8ition  of  Walker's  amendment, 
whidi,  at  the  first  glance,  ap]>eared  so  meaningless  in  its 
generality,  and  tliat  Calhoun  had  taken  up  the  contest  in 
place  of  the  insignificant  senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Calhoun  greeted  AVebstcr's  assertion  with  joy,  because 
it  had  narrowed  to  tlie  decisive  point  the  limits  of  the 


cannot,  wlien  it  enters  a  territory  of  tbe  United  States,  put  off  it» 
cliarncier  and  ns.sume  discrelionmy  or  despotic  powors,  whidi  llie 
coosiiiulion  has  deuicd  to  1L  It  cannnt  orcAio  for  itself  a  new  tlitirac- 
t«r  fcepiirnie  fruin  the  citizens  of  llie  Uuited  t^lutes,  and  the  duties  it 
owes  them  under  tbe  provisions  of  the  constitution.  Tli©  l«irilory 
being  a  part  of  tbe  Uuitud  Slates,  the  government  and  Uie  cilizena 
botb  enter  it  under  tbe  antlioriiy  of  tbe  constitution,  witb  tlieir  respec- 
(ITS  rigbLs  deflned  and  marked  out,  and  tlie  government  can  exorcise 
no  power  over  tbe  peraon  or  property  beyond  wbot  that  instrument 
COnrerB.*'     Dred  Scott  v.  Bandford,  Iloward's  Rep^  XIX^  p.  «0. 
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broad  battlefield  of  the  contest  between  tLe  north  and 
8onth  on  the  territorial  questioD.     Should  he,  Caltiouni 
have  succtcded  in  proving  hi&  pr<']>ositlon,  then,  he  thouglit^ 
it  would  be  iinpossiblo  any  longer  to  contest  the  right  of 
the  south  to  enter  the  territoriea  wltJi  its  bIuvcs,  since 
territories  belonged   to  the   "Tl»irty  States."     Tims,    he' 
Bitnply  roturned  to  liia  old  jiosition,  demonstrating  it,  how- 
over,  as  little  now  as  before.     Here,  tlien,  was  the  real^ 
object  of  the  attempt  to  "extend"  tlie  constitution  to  tlii 
territories  by  law'  and  because  this  wai?  the  object,  th< 
f»plX)ncuta  of  the  extension  of  slavery  regis-ted  llie  motlonj 
Calhoun  had,  therefore,  no  right  to  conclude  from  tlus  tbatJ 
in  their  opinion,  too,  slavery  entered  into  all  the  territoric* 
•ninder  the  shield  of  the  constitution."     Tlicir  op]>ositloni 
was  more  tlmn  sufficie  tly  ejcplained  and  justified  by  tUcirj 
unwillingness  to  leave  to  the  President's  good  discretli 
the  inteqtretation  of  the  constitution  in  tliis  wny  or  tlial,' 
Tlic  conslilution  settled  nothing  with  regard  to  slavery  ia' 
the  territories,  and  according  tu  tlie  nature  of  tlio  qae^tton, 
"ccortling  to  the  constitution"  and  according  to  the  conrsoM 
— not  always,  it  is  U'ue — hitherto  adopted,  it  was  t)ie  right" 


>  Clingmnn  at^erwards  snid  in  the  House;  "Ih©  imrncltncot  IVotn 
Uic  Stellate,  known  us  W«lker's  vb'ich  would  hnre  sonloU  ibe  qtie^ 
tJOD  of  »(aTcry  \n  tJie  lerrtlorica.**    Congr.  Olut»K3lsl  CoajET,.  Isl  S«^ 

>  Chief  Jusiico  M«raltnn  tutys  in  lli«  CUM  oT  Str^  r.  PIIoit 
roniingly.  we  tlml  r 
nn<iii*iniiwl  power  '  .  '  etf 
0rle«n8,'*  Cranch's  Kt'(».»  \  I.,  |>.  «o«i  Luft^*.  11.,  p.  4Uo.  'i 
of  CoiiciTss  to  luuke  laws  rvpinlinffs^In-err  in  Tlip:emrfirif»«  i 
or  indirectly  rct'opil^od  in  the  foil  n>:  M< 
w,  A»>r««i^  Peter*'  Itep^  V,  p.  005 .  :  .  -  Br««<*'s  Utp^ 
p.  SIO:  ]|of;y;  r.  The  SUDCsrille  Oud&I  Cn^  ObW  n«p~,  \\  p.  410;  Mat. 
Uq'»  LouUluia  Rep^  N.  8^  p-  8M;  Spoofw»rT.  McOoDAell,  McLmb^ 
R«p>.  I-,  p.  Ml :  Ilarrcy  v.  D«ck«r.  Walker's  Miadslppl  ICvp^  p.  M; 
lUchMl  T.  Walker.  Mlsoori  Rep.  IV^  p.  S3a 


THE   TERRITORIEa. 

mid  duty  of  Congress  to  dictate  the  law  to  tliem  on  this  point 
The  t<smtoi'ics  "were  not  colonics  which  -were  destined  per- 
manently to  maintain  a  separate  existence  under  the  Union, 
but  tliey  were  embryo  etiites  witli  the  legal  ev]>ectancy  of 
becoming  equal  constituent  members  of  the  Union.  The 
diaracter  of  their  political  and  social  organization  wnsy 
therefore,  nn  essential  determining  factor  in  the  future  of 
tlie  Union.  To  leave  it  to  them  to  furm  this  organization 
wholly  according  to  their  own  good  ])leasure,  would  be  pro 
UintOy  to  renounce  all  eflort  to  give  the  development  of  the 
Union  a  pai-ticular  direction,  and  to  secure  its  preservation. 
Tlie  number  of  the  states  had  already  more  than  doubled. 
If  this  princij)lc,  tliei-eforc,  had  been  allowed  fj*oni  the  be- 
ginning, the  homogeneity  in  the  ground-type  of  the  thir- 
teen original  states  might  liave  been  so  overgrown  with 
a  confusion  of  heterogenous  institutions,  that,  even  at  that 
time,  tJicrc  would  have  been  no  ])ossibility  of  a  rational, 
union,  policy,  guided  by  the  raUon  (T  etat  and  conscious  of 
its  aim — and,  tliereforc.noneof  the  continuance  of  the  Union 
itself.  A  state  that  consciously  and  voluntarily  dcjirlves 
itself  of  the  possibility  of  exercising  the  riglit  of  deter- 
mining itself  the  courae  of  its  own  development,  is  a  mon- 
strosity— a  contradiction  in  terms.  Kor  would  the  c:iso 
be  altc]"e<l  if  that  ]«rinciple  was  expressed  distinctly  and  in 
the  most  unequivocal  manner  in  the  constitution,  fur  from 
the  start  the  actual  course  of  development  would  cither 
have  to  override  it  or  be  a  ])i*occs3  of  disintegration  of  the 
state,  Calhoun's  assertion  that  the  territories  bclonircd  to 
the  ^^tliirty  states/'  and  that,  therefore,  the  citizens  of 
every  state  could  ti»kc  with  them  into  the  territories  the 
rights  which  rested  solely  ujx)n  tlic  municipal  institutions 
of  iJieJr  i-cs]>ective  states,  and  the  doctrine  of  squatter 
Bovcrcignt^',  therefore,  were  equally  absurd,  if  the  Union 
waa  acknowledged  to  be  a  nation  iu  any  sense  of  the  term 
29 
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and  not  a  mere  international  league.     But,  wliatevcr  itft] 
original  legal  eliaracter  might  have  been,  all  the  dialectics 
io  the  world  could  not  ai'gue  away  the  fact  that  it  nev< 
really  had  been  such  a  mere  lengue,  and,  therefore,  also  tlu 
founders  of  the  re|»uldic   had    never  been  guilty  of   *h< 
monstrous  ub-surdities  imputed  to  them  both  by  the  Coi- 
houn  and   the  Cass-Diekintaon  6o1uhj1i>.     As  soon  ae   tho 
Union  had  come  into  posfiession  of  a  territorial  domain  it 
had,  both  generally,  and  specially  witJi  reference  to  tliaj 
slavery  question,  adopted  n  temtorial  policy  witli  a  dis-i 
tinet,  conscious  object.     Tlie  oitlinance  of  17S7  wh*  xUa 
best  and  most  significant  proof,  how  fully  Congress  shi 
the  conviction  of  tlie    Philadelphia  convention,  that  **i 
more  perfect  union"  was  to  take  the  place  of  tlio  loos 
confederation;  and  the  first  Congress  under  the  now  coa-J 
Btitution  declared,  by  a  confirmation  of  the  ordinance,  thi 
the  measure  in  its  opinion  was  conceived  thoroughly  ii 
tlie  spirit  of  the  more  perfect   union.     Siuce   that  time, 
Congress  had  always  regarded  and  treated  tlie  territorial! 
condition  not  merely  as  a  time  of  waiting  in  which  thai 
territory  had  to  acquire  the  requisite  material  weight,  but] 
also  as  a  preliminary  school,  in  which  it  had  to  secure  a 
political  and  social  development  in  liannonj*  with  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  states,  such  that  its  entrance  into  the 
Union  as  an  equal  constituent  meml)cr  would  be  for  thoi 
weal  of  tho  whole,  as  well  as  for  its  own  advantage.     And' 
the  Calhonnites,  apart  from  the  slavery  questioo^  not  only! 
wished  to  maintain  this  practice,  but  tliey  urged  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  course  as  lui  irresistible  argument  against' 
those  supporters  of  squatter  sovereignty  who  favored  tlio 
immediate  admission  of  California  as  a  state.     Calbooa 
and  the  entire  south,  moreover,  in  season  and  out  of  *»eu,t(ir , 
were  continually  speaking  of  the  nqudtty  with  which  tho 
Union  had  become  more  perfect  in  fact,  since  the  adf^pcion 
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of  tlie  CfnistitutloTi,  tliat  h  to  eay,  hud  consolidated  from  a 
confederation  into  a  fecleral  Btnte  with  a  national  clmracter. 
At  tliii?  very  lime,  Calliaim  was  vigorou&Iy  opposing  the 
eetaldislunent  of  a  Department  of  the  Tntoriar.  and  rightly 
said  tliat  the  very  name  of  tlie  new  department  was  a 
most  eloquent  testimonial  to  the  progi'eesive  development 
of  the  clmraeter  of  the  Union  in  the  direction  in<rK'ated.' 
But  even  the  Coniri'ess  of  the  confederation  and  the  first 
Congress  under  the  \w\v  constitution  liad  regariled  slavery 
as  a  question  of  t>utlicient  national  significance,  to  make  it 
necessary  that  the  Union  should  follow  a  detiulte  territorial 
policy  with  reference  thereto.  And  yet,  now  according  to 
some,  law,  and  according  to  others,  jxdicy,  unconditionally 
required  that  the  federal  legislature  should  abbolutely 
ignore  the  question — now  after  the  bitter  experience  of 
two  generations  had  shown  that  it  influenced  the  fate  of 
tlie  Uidon  to  an  extent  and  degree  of  which  the  founders 
of  the  republic  could  hove  fonned  no  conception. 

Some  of  the  most  decided  champions  of  the  slave  hold- 
ing  interest,  against  their  will  gave  the  most  emphatic 
testimony  to  the  impossibility  of  complying  witli  tliis  re- 
quest. Hunter  and  Westcott  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
decision  might  be  postponed,  even  if  a  favorable  issue  for 
the  south  could  now  be  obtained;  for,  in  view  of  the  ex- 
cited state  of  public  o]nnion,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the 
north  would  not  peacefully  submit  to  such  a  result.'  Thin 

»  Dob.  of  Cr>Dgr.,  XVI.,  p.  838. 

'  WcfitcoU  siiiti:  "Wo  lire  just  over  a  closely  contested  Presidpo- 
Ual  election,  and  in  wliicli  lhi:i  question  was  a  prominent  and  exciting 
topic  of  discussion.  Givo  lime  and  opportunity  for  all  to  cool.  If  it  la 
tocoine.  at  le»8t  put  tlie  evil  day  afar  off.  Avoid  it  6bun  it.  Post- 
pone it  Give  lime  for  reiiwm  iind  patriotism  to  resume  their  Bway. 
•  •  •  Sir,  1  do  not  liesitate,  oa  a  southern  Senntor,  to  say  here*  in 
my  place,  tlint  I  regnrd  ihe  jwatponement  of  ilipi  derision  of  this  slavery 
question  ul  this  sesAiou,  as  much  more  propitious  to  the  perpetuity  of 
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wns  an  avowal  prcj^nant  witli  meaning.     How  mnnj  Sontt»J 
tors  concurred  in  this  view  tif  the  temper  of  the  north  can 
not  be  Bald,  Lut  a  eouBidcrable  ])ortiun  of  them  shared  th» 
upimon  tlmt  it  would  be  prudent  to  postpone  the  decision 
onco  morc.     Their  wishca  were  to  be  fnltilled. 

Dayton  bad  moved  thut,  until  CongrctiS  provided  for  the 
territories  in  some  otiicrway,  "all  the  military,  civil, auflju- 
dieial,  powers  beretofore  exercised  by  the  officers  of  tlie 
Mexican  government,"  eliould  be  transfcri*cd  to  ]>ersonstobo 
selected  by  the  President.  lierrien  declared  bimaolf 
ready  to  supjwrt  the  motion  if  the  addition  would  be  Jio- 
cepted  "so  far  as  they  [the  powers]  aro  not  inconnistent 
with  tho  constitution  of  the  United  States."  Dn^'ton 
would  not  assent  to  tliis,  because  tlic  sontli  would  Ituve 
drawn  from  it  the  same  conclusions  as  from  the  *^G\ten- 
sion  of  the  constitution  of  tho  United  States"  to  tho  terri- 
tories. But  witliout  the  additional  clause,  tho  motion 
could  not  be  accepted  by  the  soutli,  since  it  Ictl  the  pro- 
hibition of  slavery  in  force  for  an  indeljnito  time.  l>ajr- 
ton's  pointing  out  that  be  had  copied  verbatim  tlio  law 
once  promulgated  for  Florida^  And  bJs  assurance  that  bis 

the  Union  than  its  decision  in  nny  vi-ny  couUl  l>o  at  llda  scftslnn,  tf 
sulIi  ilpcUion  uotihl  be  mndo.  I  lulvrtcalc  lIiU  au]eiidtiit.M)t  f^Vnlkcr**) 
(lisliucily  on  tlint  ground.  A  dcclaion  by  C(in;?i'0i.3,  even  if  In  favor 
of  llio  HHitli,  at  till!*  session,  I  liuvo  npiireheiiMOu  would  not  Iw  pviic«- 
*lily  ncqiiiesred  in,  in  llio  present  sinio  ol*  excited  feeling  on  ihin  sub. 
Jcct  ilk  (lie  other  iioclions.  Tlio  )>iil>llc  mind  U,  I  foitr,  din^nvoil  wJiU 
respect  lo  il.  Sncli  decision  now  would  bo  visotl  by  r;inrttlc9  nnti 
(leningagiiea,  ^ho  are  llio  enemies  uf  llic  i»oiiili.  to  carry  uul  llietr  uo- 
piUrioiic,  if  not  ti*tiisoniiblo,  designs.  Tliey  would  by  aucb  decision  nl 
lilts  lime,  I  feiir.  bo  able  10  excite  preJiuUco,  nnil  uii^leiid  the  |t«uplA, 
and  the  bnll  might  reliound.  Il  would  not  Lo  a  evtilcinent  of  tho 
queMlon^  bnt  would  occnslon  roncweil  and  more  violent  ftgiiuilnn." 
Ibid.,  pp.  328,  33t».  lie  luUIed  ibiil  the  souili  would  onturuHy  rotit<M  ftO 
unfavoritblo  decision,  and  tliut  lis  resisiuice  xvuuld  bu  unbending, 
while  the  Dortb  would  nguin  griulunlly  (use  ita  husiile  difipti»ltkOD 
towards  Uie  souiU. 
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only  object  »»'a8  to  provide  tlie  territories  with  tlic  neces- 
Bary  miicliinery  of  government,  of  coui'se,  did  not  win  bim 
a  vote,  A  motion  of  "Webster  to  Icavo  tbe  existing  laws 
in  force  nntil  tbe  close  of  tbe  next  session  of  Congress, 
unless  tlie  territories  sbonlJ  be  org:inized  sooner,  met,  as 
will  be  rea<lily  understood,  M-itb  still  less  favor,  Webster 
migbt  nndert?tiind  tins  as  tbe  la'tsser  aller,  which  he  dc- 
clnre<.l  tbe  best  ]>olicy,'  bnt  in  tbe  e^'es  of  tbe  soutb  it  was 
tantatnount  to  an  nnfiivorabjc  decision  for  tbe  time  indi- 
catc<l.  On  tbe  2Glb  of  February,  Dayton's  motion  was 
rejected  by  a  vot.e  of  47  to  8,  and  tbeii  AValker's  amcnd- 
mtMit,  after  it  liad  U^en  given  a  somewliat  altered  form  by 
Berrien,  wjis  passed  by  a  vote  of  21)  to  27. 

On  tbe  ffjllowing  day  tbe  J  louse  by  a  voto  of  12G  to  87 
paesed  its  territorial  bill  excluding  slavery  from  tbe  new 
territories,  Tbe  8enate  referi-cd  tbe  bill  to  its  Committee 
on  ibo  Territories  and  notbing  more  M'as  heard  of  it, 
TJjo  Ilotisc  could  not  witliout  auy  furtbcr  attention  lay 
tbe  Senate's  proj>osition  ad  ada  iu  tins  polite  ftwbion,  be- 
muse it  was  appended  to  tbo  ftp]iropriation  bill.  On  tbe 
2(1  of  Marcb,  tlic  Committee  on  Ways  and  ^^caIls  intro- 
dnced  im  amendment,  wbicb,  in  cfisentials,  agreed  witli 
Webster's  motion.  It  receivcil  only  17  votes,  bnt  the 
AValUcr  amendment  was  also  rejected  by  a  vote  of  114  to 
100.'  A  eommitlcc  of  conference  of  tlic  two  llouscs  re- 
ported next  day  tbat  it  bad  been  unable  to  unite  n]»un  any 
jdan.  It  was  tlic  last  day  of  llic  30tb  Congress.  If  botb 
Houses  remained  firm,  not  only  would  tbo  territories  bo 


1  Curtis.  Li  To  of  D.  AVpl>slcr.  TT..  p.  303. 

•  Clinsniitn  rchiics,  llii.l  a  i-.i-oinir.tMU  roprcsentntire  of  Miissnclm- 
sclts  loUl  liini:  "If  Ave  i1«  nni  tutrcpil  in  cliimsing  il  [llie  >Vulker 
nmpudincnil  wo  sli»ll  prc\cm  its  ml«»|p|inii  by  Imviiig  ilie  joiu*  and 
ciiys  no  iiu>iion»  lu  Hiljouin.  nn<l  calU  ot  lite  llotisc  Ull  liio  cud  of  tlio 
sc&sluo.*'    Couj;i'.  Ulubc,  Ziai  Coo^r^  Ut  Seas.,  p.  203. 
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left  without  legal  orgftnization,  but  tlic  new  Hdministra- 
tion  would  stiind  before  an  empty  or  locked  treasury,  till 
the  new  Congress  could  be  called  together  and  an  appropri- 
ation voted.  It  seemed  inconceivable  that  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  would  venture  to  bring  the  entire  civil  machinery  of 
the  Union  to  a  stand;  but  the  mere  apprehension  of  anch 
a  danger  filled  Taylor  with  the  liveliest  anxiety,  Seward, 
who  was  known  to  be  acting  in  concert  with  the  Preei- 
dent,  exerted  his  entire  influence  to  persuade  tlie  Iloase 
to  make  a  last  effort  to  come  to  an  nnderstanding.*  The 
excitement  was  so  intense  tliat  some  delegates  actually 
came  to  blow?,*  but  tho  majority  were  won  over  by  Sew- 
ard to  the  Webster  motion.  In  the  Senate,  however,  the 
ooniiict  continued  with  undiminished  violence,  and  the 
pro8i.>ect  of  reaching  any  decision  grew  hourly  les*.  That 
body  feared  to  maintain  its  jwsition  with  obstinacy,  and 
the  acceptance  of  tlie  amendment  of  the  House  was,  for 
the  majority,  out  of  the  question,  but  they  wnrngletl  witli 
each  other  and  were  unable  to  devise  auy  yhtix  for  which  a 
majority  could  be  won,  nor  did  time  allow  of  their  send- 
ing the  bill  back  to  tlie  Iloaso.  Hunter  ]>refern*d  to  let 
tlie  appropriation  bill  ftUl  through  rather  than  to  at>andon 
any  of  the  right*  of  tlie  south  to  Calitunua;  Donghie  de* 
dared  that  he  would  sooner  give  up  the  appropriation  bill 
than  leave  California  without  a  government;  Fo*>te,  Cass, 
and  Borland  refused  to  take  any  further  part  in  tlie  vot- 
ing, on  the  ground  diat  the  Senate  of  the  Unitcni  States 


■  S<>«  bl3  letter  of  Ihe  SIHh  of  March.  1^0.  to  lira  «diior  of  Lbs 
KaUomii  iMtelhff^ncfT.    Works.  III.,  [^p^  44?t.  444. 

*  ilomro  Muin  writes  on  Uie  -lib  of  Mirrh:  **Tli«r«  w«r«  ivo 
regular  fUMIgbU  In  (lie  Ilous^,  In  od«  of  hMcIi  blood  flimetl  tVv^ljr; 
anO  onp  Ij  the  Senate.     Some  of  tbe  membvrs  trttre  flcr  -•of 

alod;  ami  bad  Uic  cnrih   hrcv,  as  feractoiis  «s  ;h4t  mkiUi-, m^ 

aft  vi4iU*iit  B9  \\\^  r<  r  ii  pftiba)i)«  ihero  VMild  hava  hmtm  a 

g«0«r»I  n:.l.>.*"     I  Is  inn,  p.  977. 
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was  no  longer  sitt'Tig,  but  tliat  tliey  were  merely  a  debat- 
ing clnb  of  private  gentlemen,  inasmuch  as  the  hour  of 
mi<lnight  between  the  3d  and  4th  of  March,  which  p\it 
an  end  to  the  30th  Congress,  was  long  past.  It  was 
almost  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  wlien  Webster  finally 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  vote  on  the  motion  to  drop  the. 
Walker  nniendinent.  Tlie  resolution  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  38  to  7,  and  the  appropriation  bill  had  thus  been 
]>a&6ed  by  both  Houses  witliout  containing  any  provision 
about  the  new  territtiries.  Polk  signed  the  bill  without 
considering  very  minutely  whether  he  was  jnstitie<l  in  so 
doing,  and  although  in  nil  probability  the  great  majority 
of  the  ]>eopIe  were  of  tlie  opinion  that  he  had  really 
censed  to  be  President  of  the  United  St^ites  on  the  last 
minute  of  the  3d  of  Mardi,  his  action  was  natundly  every- 
where  approved. 

Thus  the  macliincry  of  state  remained  undisturbed  in 
its  regular  movement,  but  not  a  step  in  advance  liad  been 
tidcen  in  the  territorial  question.  The  history  of  the  con- 
test shows,  nevertheless,  that  notwithet-mding  this,  tbe 
session  can  by  no  means  be  designated  resultlcss.  The 
slavocracy  had  tried  to  compass  its  aim  by  new,  rounda- 
bout, and  hidden  ways,  it  had  strained  the  bow  to  the 
point  of  breaking,  but  had  been  repelled,  while  at  other 
points  its  opponents  had  passed  over  to  the  aggressive, 
without  any  practical  results  it  is  true,  but  not  without 
signlUcant  moral  gains.  And  when,  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  tlic  contest  should  he  resume<l  in  Congress,  tliey 
would  have  in  tlie  Senate,  hitherto  the  impregnable  bul- 
wark of  the  elavocnicy,  two  champions  from  whoso 
stiength  and  resolution  they  justly  awaited  the  greatest 
rebults. 

The  clouds  hung  threatening  over  the  whole  Union,  but 
highest  and  darkest  they  loomed  above  the  soutlu 
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CHAPTEK  XV. 


TiiE   First  Session   ok  the   31st  Con-oress  to  tiik  Av 

rOIXTMJiXT   OV   TUB   CoiU^QTrEE   OF    TlllUTEKX,  ApUIL   10, 

1800. 

Tlie  4tli  of  Mnrch  fell  on  a  Siindny  and  Tnylor's  infingu- 
ration  took  pliicc,  tlicrcfore,  on  tlie  5th.  The  address, 
wliich  he  rend  from  tlic  eastern  stcj)s  of  the  c^pitoI,  wna 
marked  by  binivily,  fiimpliclty  and  emptiness.  It  Rn» 
nounced  good  inteutioud  but  no  jDolicy.  The  only  eignili- 
cant  sentence  was  the  assurance  that  lie  would  zealously 
fiii])port  all  measures  of  Congress  adopted  to  bring  into 
harmony  opposing  interests  and  to  secure  the  perpetuity 
of  the  Union. 

The  cabinet  as  a  whole  was  almost  as  colorless  as  the 
inaugural  address,  although  almost  all  its  members  be- 
longed to  the  best  known  politicians.  Although  07  of 
Taylor's  1G3  electoi'al  votes  had  l)ccn  given  by  tho  free 
states,  the  south  had  been  considered  in  four  ministries, 
tho  north  in  only  three.  Tho  Sccrctaiy  of  "War,  CrawfonJ, 
of  Georgia,  was,  nevertheless,  the  only  representative  of 
the  more  extreme  southern  views  and  he  had  not  much 
influence,  partly  because  he  was  a  man  of  only  mediocre 
capacity,  and  partly  because  he  was  8U6|)ectcd  of  luiving 
too  easy  a  conscience  in  |>ccuniai-y  matters,  Tho  Attorney 
General,  Kevcixly  Johnson,  liad,  it  is  tnic,  as  wo  luivo 
seen,  6ui»portcd  the  view,  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
Union  would  bo  impossible  if  slavery  should  be  cxcludi^d 
from  tho  cntiro  territorial  domain;  but  the  constitutional 
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right  of  Congress  to  do  thJB  he  had  pronounced  incontest- 
ablc.  Preston,  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Navy,  had,  in  1832,  in 
tlie  legislature  of  Virginia,  recommended  tlie  gradual 
abolition  of  slavery,  and,  althongli  he  had  afterwards  been 
swept  along  with  the  stream,  it  was,  nevertheless,  doubt- 
ful hou'  fur  the  glavocracy  would  bo  able  to  count  upon 
him  ii*  their  interests  should  clash  with  his  other  |>oliti(:al 
aims.  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior,  was 
a  Virginian  by  birth,  and,  although  lie  had  worked  his  way 
up  from  the  lower  ranks,  lie  was  both  as  man  and  jioli- 
tician  a  conservative  with  a  pronounced  aristocratic  tend- 
ency. Meredith,  of  Penusylvania,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trcnsiir}',  was  an  excellent  jurist  and  an  esteemed  man, 
but  liad  little  political  weight.  The  only  decided  rcprc- 
ecntAtivc  of  the  Free  Soil  princi]*!©  in  the  cabinet  was  the 
Postmaster  General,  CoUamer,  of  Vermont.  If  it  was 
allowable  to  strike  an  nvenige,  so  to  speak,  it  might,  there- 
fore, be  expected  that  the  Secretary  of  State,  John  M. 
Clayton,  who  in  the  first  session  of  the  SOth  Congress  had 
attempted  to  quiet  the  conflict  on  the  tciTitorial  question 
"by  the  compromise  plan  named  after  him,  would  I'cjU'csent 
with  tolonihle  accuracy  the  position  of  the  cabinet  ou  the 
shivery  question. 

The  composition  of  the  cabinet  did  not  satisfy  the 
"Wliigs,  although  thcj'had  no  detinito  serious  objections  to 
make  to  its  individual  memberd.  People  shook  their  heads 
in  astonishment,  and  avowed  to  each  other  in  confidence, 
that,  after  all,  it  was  a  serious  matter  to  place  at  the  head 
of  the  state  a  man  who,  on  his  own  testimony,  had  yet  to 
learn  the  lirst  clcjncnts  of  statesmanship.  The  manner  in 
which  the  administration  proceeded  to  fill  the  other  federal 
ofUccs  strengthened  this  first  impression.  Clay,  from  the 
beginning,  had  not  expected  to  "Und  much  favor  at  court," 
and  had  given  tlie  assurance  that  ho  should  not  be  over- 
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inucli  grieved,  but  be  bad  at  the  aame  time  added 

proscri 


T^ 


President  will  be  unwise  if  be  neirlccte  or 


)es 


friends."  1      And  now  not  alone  Clay's  friends  c'om])lain 
but  Taylor  was  charged  witb  dividing  the  loaves  and  fi«J 
exclusively  among  those  who  had  snpported  his  candid: 
from  the  start.     Even  the  poison  of  sectional  jealou^y  v 
introduced  into  this  wrangling  f6r  the  spoils.     The  lead. 
of  the  southern  "Whigs  maintained  that  Seward,  wlio 
generally  regarded  as  the  determining  power  behind 
throne,  bad  l>een  made  general  manager  of  the  patron 
for  the  north.     They  held   Preston  resiwnsible  for  t 
wlio,  tliey  eaid^  conceived   the  "foolish  idea,"  that  in 
way  the  presidential  candidate  of  tlie  part}',  in  1852, 
conld  be  secured  to  the  south,  Iwcause  Seward  was  the 
iguated  candidate  for  185G.     The  only  result  of  this,  I*^ 
ever,  liad  been  that  they  thought  that  Seward  bad  fo 
the  entire  northern  wing  of  the  Whigs  to  pass  over 
the  camp  of  the  extreme  opponents  of  shivery  • 

The  dissatisfaction  at  this  truffieking  with   the  si 
became  so  great  tliat,  Jis  curly  as  June,  there  was  tal 
giving  it  expression   bj  a  public  dcmonstmtion,* 
both  tlie  administration  and  the  party  wore  far  from  h< 
BO  firmly  established  that  they  could  aflbrd  to  reenact 
tragic  comedy  of  a  futuily  quarreh  eimcted  in  Tyler*©  |.> 
idency.    When  the  antumu  elections  in  Obiu  and  I'c 

■Mr.  Clay  to  Jamea  Harlan,  March  13, 1S49.    Clay's  Pri7.  Oorw-^  ^i 
p.  680. 

>  K.  Toombs  to  J.  J.  CHllendcn,  April  25,  1850.    Coleman,  Life 
J.  J.  CriUentlcn,  p]>.  3(M,  3«5. 

•  "I  regret  exU'emely  Hint  miiny  of  the  appoinlmenlj  of  the  Prc- 
dcDiareso  unsattsfaclory  to  tbe  public;  nnil  stilt  more  tltni  there  slum  '^ 

be  ju«t  occasion  for  it.    ♦    ♦    *    Ynu  tell  me  ihnt  il  will  bo  dilTic*)^^  ' 
to  repress  un  expression  of  llie  Whig  diHSuiiffaclion,  prior  tn  il^^* 
nieeliag  of  Congress.     I  should  be  very  sorry  if  thin  was  done  an  eurl^^' 
if  it  should  becnnie  ncccssnr)-  [I  hope  it  m«y  not]  lodo  it  iii  itll."    M^^' 
Clay  to  K.  De»u,  June  21,  IbDO.    Cluy^a  Friv.  Curresp^  p.  537. 
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sylvflnia  went  agninst  the  ndministnition,  Clny,  early  iis  it 
was,  expressed  his  fear  that  the  helm  might  be  Avreeted 
from  their  hands;*  and  the  day  after  the  assembling  of 
Congress  he  wrote  to  his  son  James  that  it  was  all  over 
with  the  supremacj  of  the  Whigs,  unless  some  favorable 
revolution  should  take  place  in  public  aifairs.^ 

This  state  of  affairs  o]>ened  a  gloomy  prospect  for  the 
futnre,  not  only  to  the  Whigs,  but  to  the  entire  country. 
In  spite  of  the  proud  confidence  with  which  the  southern 
friends  of  Taylor  had  proclaimed,  during  the  election  con- 
test, that  the  south  needed  no  guaranties  from  any  of  licr 
Bons  for  the  sonndnoss  of  his  viewa  on  the  slavery  question^ 
his  o]>ponenla  assume<l  a  much  KliMr[>er  tone  in  their  com- 
plaints and  menaces  as  soon  as  the  decision  was  reached.* 
The  Legislature  of  Missonri  declared  the  binding  force  of 
the  Missouri  compromise — if  it  ever  had  any — wholly 
destroyed  by  tlie  conduct  of  the  nortli,  and  promised  to 
unite  heartily  with  the  other  slave  states  in  resistance 
to  any  measure  that  sought  to  curtail  the  equal  righta 
of  tlie   south   to    the   territories.*      The    Legislature   of 

'  "  Ja<li;inj5  from  present  prospects  I  <lo  not  gee  hnw  i1  u  lo  bo  sus* 
laluvti."    Oclolier  15,  lo  bis  son  Jumcs.    Ibid.,  pp.  08D.  5D0. 
M.  c. 

•  Asltmnn,  Uio  onlj-  Mn^sAchnsftlts  roproppntniivo  In  Con^rpss  who 
6tood  by  Webster  iiltor  llie  7(b  of  March  speech,  Bald,  in  the  IIoum:*  of 
Itepresoniniives,  March  27:  "We  heard  no  talk  ol  disunion  until  Oen- 
end  Tftylor  wna  elocieil,  and  then  (ho  howl  bo;;;in.  Then  itwiisthul 
the  union  wna  dechirod  to  bo  suddenly  in  danger,  bemuse  suulhem 
ri;;htti  hud  been  ti-oddeu  down."  Cuoj^r.  Ulubo,  'iisl  Congr.,  Ui  Sesa., 
App..  p.  any. 

•  They  expressed  Ihcir  readiness  us  n  concession,  to  nccept  the  ex- 
leusiuD  ol'  tlie  Missouri  line,  if  thia  would  provont  lurlher  hUhc^s  uud 
pnt  astop  to  the  unii-sluvory  run^iticism.  8oe  the  rosolutlona.  Congr. 
Qlobe,  Jllsl  Congr.,  1st  Seas.,  pp.  P7,  03.  lJ<'nion  hml  the  coujuge, 
appealing  to  the  people  of  Ihe  sinTo  \v]io  did  not  approve  of  the  pro- 
cemling  of  ihe  Lo;:ialaiure,  to  mfuso  obedience  lo  the  infitnu.tiou  to 
aci  in  iKutudnnr*?  witii  the  rosolmiona.  Soo  his  Icltor  o!'  3Iay  0,  IS-IO, 
Tu  lUe  Vuopitt  of  Midsouji.  Ki]e»'  Keg.,  LXXV.,  p.  ^22. 
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Virginia  requested  the  Governor  to  call  an  extrnordir 
session,   in    Ciise    Congress    should    accept    the  AVilmot 
proviso,   ftnd    the  Governors   of  Georgia   and    Ahvhama, 
recommended  that  measures  be  tuken   to  call  a  conven* 
tion  in  that  event.     The  Committee  of  safety  of  SoutI 
Carolina  hold  a  meeting  of  delegates  in  Cohimbin,  which| 
appointed- ft  General  Committee  of  Safety  of  iive  inenil>e] 
to  organize  thongit^ition  and  to  bring  about  a  union  of  th< 
entire  south.*     The  word  "disunion"  fell  bo  glibly  fro i 
the  lipfl  of  the  irotsj>ur.s  iio\v,  that  it  grndunlly  began  U 
lose  much  of  its  dreiidfnl  sound  even  in  the  ears  of  the' 
masses.     The  aged  Troup,  whose  years  had  neither  cooled 
his  heated  blood  nor  subdued  his  defiant  spirit,  solemnly 
warned  theui  to  jjrcpaix*  themselves  in  earnest,  as  tlie  knot 
would  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  hewn  throu;j;h  with  tlte 
the  6woi*d,  and  every  hour  lost  was  so  much  gained  foi 
the  north. » 


Nilps'  Tteg.,  LXXV.,  r?.  328,  020. 
•  *'  It  is  worao  Uiiin  nsclc^s  to  conceal  anythlnj  from  ourselves — it 
far  lictlor  to  ]tiy  bare  tlio  niilced  Irutlis,  nnd  in  gnod  thno*    Aro  vtq  t9J 
fciirrcndcr  bocnnso  the  civilized  Morld,  nnd,  it  umy  lie,  more  llinn  ado- 
half  uf  bur  coui)lr3'meD  ure  ugniuftl  us?    This  is  iho  only  tjucatir^l 
woiili  consuleriiiij^nnd.  I  licgin.  by  nnswYrinij  Nul  by  no  mpuns.     If 
you  me  dixided,  you  C!in  do  noUiing— perfect  uniuiimity  is  not  lobe 
boppd  for,  but  »n  iippronch  U)  il  niiirlil  be  roHli/.od;  utiiit  ilion?     I  tny 
a  jicrlccl  prcpnrednewi  for  the  lust  resort,  b}'  the   cstublitJimoAl*  lo 
every  stale,  without  del:iy,  of  military  scliools,  foumlrioa,  )triuoii( 
araciiids,  umnufucturies  of  ponder,  etc.    Utwa  you  not  seen  thut  our^ 
adversitrl^s  nre  consinnily  growing  stronger,  nnd  oiii-selves  compai 
lively  weiilier.  In  nil  the  elentcnls  of  power— pnpuhitio«—\voMUh—e*l-1 
uciUion-^milittiry  resource:^  uf  ull  kinds;   nnd  thc:>e  suMuincd  by 
government  i*ir<.ng  in  iis  niilitiiry  nnd  niival  power — ready  for  rombJil 
ul  nny  time,  nnd  iil  any  plac<^,  and  nlieudy  liie  terror  of  the  wimUI*     •' 
*    •     I  say,  tlien.  censing  all   bluster  and  brnvudti.  prepare  In  mitc\ 
them  on  llie  last  ficlil.  in  wliicli,  if  you   be  well   prrparod.  (hoy  niUj 
reci'ive  harder  liinwa  than  Uiey  enn  ijive;  nnd  ihey  know  ii.     •    • 
it  b  only  the  dread  of  dcalli  that  in  Iho   United  States  will  sLi^  ita] 
bond  or  atop  the  machinations  at  the  fanatic.    That  droiul  joii  mtMtj 
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Tajlor'B  oft-repeatc<l  assurance  that  he  would  always 
snboixlinate  the  interests  of  parties  to  those  of  the  entire 
pcoi)Ie,  had  been  honestly  meant.  lie  desired  to  prove 
this  at  once  in  the  shivery  question,  and,  if  good  will  liad 
been  all  tliat  was  needed,  he  miglit  have  been  able,  for  the 
reryreiison  tliatho  himself  Avas  a  hir^  slave  owner  in  oneof 
the  sUlos  furthest  south,  to  do  more  to  clitjct  a  settle 
inent  of  the  dithculty  than  an}'  president  whatever  froTu 
the  norths  could  have  done.  But  Taylor  understood  the 
reiU  nature  of  the  evil  as  little  as  did  the  great  majority 
of  the  politicians,  and  of  the  population  of  the  two  sec- 
tions, lie  mistook  the  6ym]»tom3  for  tho  disease,  and  he 
bclieve<l,  therefore,  that  by  shil^iri^  the  formal  ground  on 
which,  for  the  time  being,  the  niuin  action  in  the  ctciMial 
conflict  between  freedom  and  slavery  was  being  fought,  all 
the  danger  would  vanish,  too,  and  it  would  be  possible  to 
establish  a  lasting  j>cacc.  Tiic  tcn'itoriul  quciition  was  to 
be  disposed  of  forever  hy  a  combination  of  tJie  old  propo- 
sitions of  Douglas  and  Clayton. 

In  tlio  first  place,  the  contest,  as  far  as  California  was 
conccmotl,  was  to  be  deprived  of  all  object.  Thomas 
Duller  King,  of  Georgia,  was  sent  thither  to  induce  the 
population  to  give  themselves  a  state  constitution,  and 
then  to  petition  for  admission  into  the  Uniyn.  Ills  in- 
Bti'uctions  of  the  3d  of  April,  IS-il),  inculaitcd  with  spc- 

presont  1o  liim.  in  ft  rlsiljle,  pdpnldo  form.  Tlipy  know  you  liavo 
cuurngc;  but  u  tcrc  is  llic  Hyln;^  nrlinery.  tlio  inoiit  fiirmiilablo  nriti  in 
miHlcjn  wnrl'iiic— ttitoio  ilie  muniiions,  ilio  iiraw.  llio  distlpIiDL*— ami 
■hci'o  ihest'icncc  Id  serve  lliLun  in  ilie  Ilelvl  ?"  Loner  of  ilio  l.'>ih  ot 
ipt..  1%J41),  10  a  gcnilcmtto  ui  Mobile.  Uurtlcn,  Tlio  Lifo  oC  G.  M. 
Ti'oiip.  Appcntl..  p.  XVI. 

Til.  I'lijker  lijjiiily  aaiO  some  yenre  later:  "Tlie  higliernortli  llio 
prpfii<lrut  comes  from,  ilic  lower  souili  nui:il  he  go  to.  Genenil  Tnylor 
could  iitVtiril  to  be  moro  uiiti-sliivvry  ilian  Mr.  FiI)n»ore  or  Air.  I*ierce." 
While.  l..ifo  bud  Coxresp.  of  Th.  Porker,  IL.  p.  120. 
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cial  emphasis,  tlmt  tlie  organization  of  the  state  mufft  in 
every  reBjiect  he  throughout  the  peoj»Ie^6  own  work,  and 
that  the  President  could  do  no  0101*0  than  **  protect  and 
defend "  lliem  in  it.* 

In  taking  this  step,  Taylor  met  the  wishes  of  the  |>opu- 
latton  of  California.  Independently  of  the  slavery  queS' 
tion,  for  the  discussion  of  wliic.h  no  urgent  reason  as  ycl 
existed,  tliere  had  for  some  time  been  an  agitation  on  foot 
in  different  parts  of  the  territory  for  the  estahlisliment  of 
a  firm,  legal  order  of  their  own  initiative.*  The  rule  of 
the  commanding  officer  of  tlie  federal  troops,  who  bore 
the  title  of  governor,  had  neitlier  sutlicient  strength  nor 
that  living  connection  with  the  people,  which  has  now 
become  absolutely  indispenBablo  in  the  United  States;  the 
collection  of  the  taxes  an<l  the  expenditui-e  of  tlie  receipts 
had  led  to  wearisome  and  bitter  wrangling  with  this  irre- 
sponsible ruler  of  uncertain,  amphibious  character,  and 
the  coai'se,  eriminal  adventurer  element  was  daily  becom- 
ing a  moi'e  fearful  scourge.  If  thorough  going  relief  was 
not  speedily  admlnisteretl,  affairs  would  soon  assume  a 
shape  that  would  make  the  name  of  California  like  that  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah — a  by-word  for  all  time.  In  these 
circumstances,  it  was  really  monstrous  to  demand  that  the 
Californians  should  wait  year  after  year  witli  slolid  patience 
till  the  quarrel  on  tlie  slavery  qneBtlon  was  somehow  and 
sometime  ended,  in  order  then  to  receive  from  the  liands 
of  Congress  a  real  government  and  legal  status.  CongreM 
was  not  only  gnilty  of  a  serious  neglect  of  duty,  but,  in 
its  ]irolonged  and  fruitless  efforts  to  give  a  legal  exlstencfi 


•  Sen.  Doc.,  Slsi  Congr.  Ist  Congr.,  1st  8eM.,  Vol.  IX.,  No.  78,  p.  la 
•For  deiuHa,  soe  Ih^  m<^nioriul  wliU'h  was  prosonle*!  lo  Onngrea 

Harcli   IS.  It^,  b^  the  &4-Dnlors  nud  reprefteulntivvs  of  Cnlifonila. 

Browne,  Report  of  Ihc  Debutes  in  the  CoDvcntlon  of  CaUfomiJi.    App> 

pp.  XIV-XXIII. 
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to  tl.e  Joinain  acqinretl  IVoin  l\ri.'xico,  it  oflVrul  the  most 
pitiable  illustration  of  i)oliticaI  impotence  that  can  l>e 
found  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  And  the  pop- 
ulation of  CHlifornia,  swept  together  from  all  the  states 
of  the  Union,  gave  the  most  ina^uificent  ilhrntration  of 
the  wonderful  capacity  of  this  people  for  fielf-government, 
by  creating  for  themselves,  of  their  own  motion,  and  with 
tlie  utmost  coolness  and  deliberation,  a  political  organiza- 
tion which  proved  itself  viable  under  conditions  to  which 
many  nn  old  and  firmly  establishcil  government  would 
have  succumbed. 

A  i«w  days  after  the  news  reached  San  Francisco  that 
all  the  deliatcs  in  Congress  for  the  organization  of  the  ter- 
ritory had  again  failed  to  lead  to  any  results,  the  "legis- 
lative  ftssemblj"  of  the  district — a  body  of  representatives 
without  any  legal  anthorily,  chosen  some  months  before 
by  the  people — issued  an  address  to  the  people,  in  which 
it  called  npon  all  the  districts  to  choose  delegates  to  a  con- 
vention  which  was  to  assemble  on  the  third  Monday  of 
Angufit  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  plan  for  a  state 
constitution.  At  the  same  time^  but  without  knowing 
of  this  step,  General  Ililcy,  residing  at  Monterey,  issued 
(June  3d)  in  his  ea])acity  of  governor,  a  proclamatitm  call- 
ing a  convention  to  be  b*»ld  at  Monterey,  September  1,  for 
tlie  same  pnrposc'     SaU  Francisco  denied  the  Governor 

*  Riley  liml  resolved  od  this  step  before  King's  arrival.  In  adis. 
paid)  of  Lbe  oHIcer  In  chief  cnmninnd  of  the  fleet  in  ibo  Pacific  Ocean, 
we  rend:  '*l*ho  steamer  Edith  hua  been  sent  to  Mazatlun  for  the  ae- 
cesoiary  intelligence,  and,  on  her  arrival  with  information  ilifit  no  other 
than  A  revenue  hiw  hud  been  pussed.  General  Uiley  i^Hued  ■  procla- 
maiion  for  ihe  e'eolion  of  the  nece-^sury  executive  and  judiciiil  otncem 
Icr  llio  existing  laws*  and  recommending  at  the  Kauie  time  Ihn 
:ljon  of  delegates  to  a  convention  to  form  a  slate  conslilutitm.  Mr. 
tng  arrived  at  the  tinio  these  proclamntinns  were  about  bpin^;  issnodi 
tnd  it  WAM  a  matter  of  great  congratulation  that  tlie  govornment.  by 
tDtlcipaiion,  hod  approver!  of  the  latter  measure.'*  Congr.  Globe,  Slat 
CoDgr.,  Ut  Sess.,  App^  p.  75. 
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all  nntliority  in  tliis  matter,  bnt  finally  allowed  itself  to 
Iks  induced  hy  bis  friends,  witli  express  reservation  of  the 
legal  (juestion,  to  invite  tlic  other  districts,  in  tlie  inter- 
esLs  of  the  common  weal,  to  obey  Riley's  summons.  On 
the  np])0)nted  day  the  delegates  began  to  assemble  at  Mon- 
terey, and  on  the  13tli  of  October  the  convention  termi- 
nated its  labors.  On  the  8th  of  September  it  had  jdaeed 
at  the  Iiead  of  tlie  bill  of  rights  the  introductory  words  of 
the  decliiration  of  independence,  and  on  the  10th,  Sliaonon 
moved  to  add  to  the  rejKirt  of  the  committee  tlic  provi- 
sion: "Neither  slavery  nor  involnntnry  scnitnde,  utilosi 
for  the  punishment  of  crimes,  sliall  ever  be  tolerated  in 
this  state."  This  motion  was  unanimously  made  a  reso- 
lution,' although  fifteen  members  of  tho  convention  liad 
emigrated  from  slave  states.  In  the  debate  only  two 
questions  had  been  discussed,  in  Avhich  part  of  tho  cunsti- 
tution  this  provision  ought  to  be  placwl,  and  whetlicr  it 
should  be  laid  before  tlie  jKople  to  be  voted  on  scjMxratclj, 
Much  more  animated  Avas  tltc  discussion  on  tlio  motion 
to  prohibit  tho  immigration  of  free  colorcd  men.  The 
weightiest  and  most  effective  argument  In  favor  of  llio 
motion  wjis,  that  tho  fii'st  named  provision  would  infulltblj 
be  eluded  imle&s  colorctl  men  were  excluded  from  tliottato 
altogether.  Stewart,  of  Maryland,  informed  them  that  ho 
had  i-cceirctl  lettcre  from  prominent  men  of  his  native 
strfle,  in  which  they  announced  tlieir  intention  "to  come 
here  in  tho  spring  with  a  large  number  of  negroes,  to  be 
cm.incipntcd  on  tho  condilioa  of  serving  them  feix  or 
twelve  months  in  tho  mines.''**  Semple  fully  concurred 
in  Stewart's  views,  and  a^hled:  <^At  six  niontIt«  labor 
they  will  pay  a  higher  price  here  than  they  can  sell  tlieir 

>  Browne,  n^port  or  the  Dobates  in  the  coareoUoo  of  C)iUfonls» 
pik.  33,  $4.  4.%  4^ 

*  Uepott  of  tb«  D«t>fti«s  in  Ui*  Oodvq&Uoq  of  Qdifbmla,  p.  lia 
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flnvcF  for  in  Maryland.  *  *  *  J  Ijave  my  oye,  sir,  on 
a  certain  gentleman  in  LoniBiana.  and  I  will  risk  it  tlmt  if 
you  allow  him  to  come  liore  and  dig  gold  with  his  slaves, 
he  will  set  free  witliin  vonr  l>orders  at  least  a  tlionsand. 
*  *  *  Tliere  are  miiny  (»tlierB  t-iinilarly  (?ituated  with 
regard  to  their  slaves."'  The  motion  was  passed,  and  the 
clansc  proliiLiting  slavery  was  not  snbjccted  to  a  special 
vote.  On  the  13th  of  November  the  population  accepted 
the  c^nstitntion  by  a  vote  of  12^006  jigainst  only  Sll,  and 
on  the  15tl»  of  December  the  legislature  met  at  San  Jose. 
Five  days  later  Riley  formally  phire<l  the  government  in 
the  hands  of  the  new  civil  authorities. 

Since  Taylor's  only  object  had  been  to  withdraw  from 
Congress  by  means  of  ^  jait  accompli  the  decisitm  what 
the  law  was,  or  rather  fhoulil  be,  regarding  slavery  in  Cali- 
fornia, be  was  satit-lied  with  the  resnlts  of  his  policy  imd 
thought  that  he  could  now  proceed  to  employ  tlui  Kaine 
methods  in  New  Mexico  also.*  Tlie  south  looked  at  the 
matter  in  another  light.  "WTiatever  might  be  the  rights 
of  the  case,  it  was  facts  that  would  have  to  decide  ami 
CalhouQ^s  prophecy  had  received  a  confirmation  which  was 
felt  by  the  slavocracy  like  tbe  blow  of  a  club.  That  the 
decision  had  gone  against  them  wns  a  dcfcHt  tlmt  could 
not  be  made  good  unless  their  vague  hopes  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  further  territory  in  Mexico  or  Central  America,  or 

>  IbM.,  p.  M8. 

•The  Secretary  of  War,  Crawford,  writes  Nov.  10.  184U.  to  Ueo- 
teoHni  Colonel  McCall:  "It  ia  uoi  bclicvpil  tbai  the  people  of  New 
Mexico  ore  required  to  await  itie  movements  of  the  federal  g;uvem- 
meol  In  relation  to  the  plan  of  a  gnremuient  proper  for  ihe  regulation 
of  their  own  intemul  eonceruH.  •  •  •  Sliould  the  peojile  of  New 
Mexico  wisli  to  tuk«  any  Mepa  towai'ds  this  object,  so  iiiiixirUiDl  and 
uecesaary  1a)  iheiu»elveti,  it  will  he  your  duty,  iind  the  duly  of  others 
with  whom  you  «re  ossorinted,  not  to  thwnrt  hut  advanre  their 
wiftbee/'    Sen.  Doc.,  31ei  Congr.,  1st  Sosa.,  Vol.  IX.,  No,  18,  p.  264. 
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more  particularly  of  Cuba,  could  be  realized,  and  the  pro0< 
pects  of  tbia  were  not  particularly  encouraging,  Tnylor 
having  with  provoking  conscientioupness  just  tliwarted  a 
filibustering  expedition  agninbt  the  "Pearl  of  the  An- 
tilles."^ But  even  should  the  south  succeed  in  Ending 
compensation  elsewhere,  it  conld  never  wii>e  out  the  moral 
impression  of  tlie  fact  tliat  its  own  sons  had  unaniroonsly 
given  tboir  verdict  against  the  ^'^peculiur  institution/' 
No  bettor  proof  could  be  aftbrdetl  that  the  civilized  world 
waa  not  influenced  solely  by  "abstractions"  and  "feel- 
ings" in  standing,  as  Tronp  admittenl  it  did,  with  one 
accord  agikinst  the  south;  slavery  bad  been  ooudemaed,  as 
irreconcilable  with  the  laws  which  govern  modem  civilizeHl 
life,  by  those  who  had  been  under  its  influences  from  birth, 
and  whose  sympathies,  after  as  before,  went  with  tJie 
south.  Even  in  the  districtB  south  of  the  Missouri  line, 
which  the  soutli  even  ten  years  later,  sought  to  sepurato 
from  California  as  a  slave  stat-e,  only  21  votes  luid  l>een 
cast  against  the  constitntioD,*  and  it  is  to  Bay  the  least, 

>  Qcft  his  proclamaUon  of  the  llih  of  August,  1849.  Btatesm.'a  Man^ 
III.,  p.  Ift-y?.  and  Sen.  Doc,  SUt  Congr..  let  8e«s.,  Vol,  XHI,  No.  57, 
pp.  1-16.  A  Colonel  Wlilte  was  the  head  of  the  expodliion.  which 
from  New  Orleans  was  organixed  at  Round  Ulaod.  Tbv  cuudc^mna- 
lion  of  the  ships  Sea  GuU  and  New  Orleans  temporarily  avAriiAit  lh« 
danger  Oora  Culia,  Imt  the  projtrt  wna  nor  on  that  nrcoiint  abandoaed. 
"Certain  np\V(»papor9  in  ihw  quarter.  I  roprei  lo  say,  coniinue  to  en. 
courage  thnn  U>  prr^t-ver*'  in  Iheir  wild  and  lawh**)*  i<uu<rpi'lf40.  •  • 
«  I  exceedingly  regret  to  hear  buoh  a  bund  of  would-be  buccaoeen 
eulogized  as  patriotic  and  rhirnlrfni<i  Ainericnn  ritirens;  nnd  tho  tikyy, 
and  myself  in  pnrtlcular.  denounced  as  baring  Bhnmeftilly  prevented 
so  meritorious  a  baud  of  lieroes  from  paniciiMUing  in  a  contemplated 
groat  and  glorious  struggle  for  liberty  and  the  rights  of  mant  durh 
strains  of  rhapsody,  I  assure  you.  sir,  are  not  unoornmon  in  tbb 
quarter  of  the  world."  Commander  V.  M,  Randolph  to  the  Sacrtlaiy 
of  the  Navy,  SepL  14th,  1849.     Ibid.,  p.  99. 

•  Congr.  Globe,  Blst  Congr..  1st  Hoss.,  p.  llfitt 
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doubtful  wlietber  even  these  21  votes  had  been  influenced 
by  the  prohibition  of  slavery. 

It  was  therefore  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  that,  as  Gov- 
ernor Quitman,  of  Mississippi,  who  though  born  ami 
brought  up  in  New  York,  was  one  of  the  most  fanatical 
defenders  of  the  elaveholding  interest,  publicly  admitted  a 
year  later;  it  was  all  over  with  slavery  unless  the  foster- 
ing care  of  government  should  artiticially  prolong  its 
existence.*  The  President's  policy  in  California  and  Its 
results  had  a  powerful  effect  in  spreading  the  recognition 
of  this  fact  among  the  slaveholders,  and  thus  what  was 
intended  to  confine  the  stonn  gave  it  free  rein.  But  how 
utterly  was  the  real  state  of  affairs  misconceived  in  the 
north  when  they  laid  chief  stress  on  the  overweening  arro- 
gance and  thirst  for  jwwer  of  the  slavocracy  which  em- 
boldened by  previous  successes  liad  now,  it  was  said, 
passed  all  bounds  and  limits.  It  was  the  consciousness  of 
their  weakness  tliat  drove  them  to  the  wildest  excesses. 
And  for  this  very  reason,  it  was  a  fiirther  serious  mistake 
to  regard  it  all  as  idle  rhodomontade."  In  the  course  of 
years,  no  doubt,  many  a  coniirmation  of  this  assertion  will 


'  In  hU  messAge  or  Nov.  18,  1850,  we  rend:    ""With  the  prejiidicea 
of  Ihe  age  againal  it»  it  requires  for  its  kind  development  a  f«ieterinff 
<:3veruinenl  over  it.     It  could  «cai«.cly  bub&Lsl  wiiboul  Buch  protec- 
tion."   Cluyborne,  Life  and  Correwpoudehce  of  J.  A.  Quitinuu,  II., 
48. 

'"Our  Dortliem  friends  are  blind,  absolutely  blind,  to  Uie  real 
gers  by  wbicb  we  are  surrounded.    They  don't  want  in  believe 
t  there  Is  any  danger,  and  in  general  they  treat  the  whole  matter  as 
4Bre  bravado  and  as  scarcely  worih  notice.    *    *    •    You  may  think 
^1 1  am  inclined  to  be  gloomy,  but  I  do  most  solemnly  believe  that 
fcjunion  will  ensue,  and  that  more  speedily  than  uny  man  has  now  an 
lere  should  be  a  failure  of  uiiiicablc  settlemcut     You  can- 
ned, then,  that  ray  whole  heart  and  soul  are  en^^agod  in 
*^  ■  this  about"    C.  8.  Morelioad  to  J.  J  Crittenden, 

1850.    Coleman,  The  Life  of  J.  J.  Crittenden. 
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be  brougLt  to  light,  but  even  now  we  know  enougb  of  tbe 
confidential  correspondence  of  the  leaders  of  the  Bouth  to 
be  able  to  eatabli&U  tliat  the  threats  against  the  Union  wi*re 
bitter  earnest.*  The  number  of  those  who  desired  tho 
dissolution  of  the  Union  was  still  infinitesimal,  but  tlie 
number  was  daily  increaijing  of  those  who  feared  that 
secession  might  become  a  necessity  to  the  slaveholding  in- 
terest and  who  were  resolved  upon  secession  if  tJiey  bhould 
come  to  think  it  necessaiy.  It  is  characteristic  of  tlie  sit- 
uation thiit  it  was  Whigs  of  the  last  named  grunp  wh«< 
threw  themselves  with  sudi  zcul  luiv  iIk*  \HU-;:uMnI  uf  the 
alavocracy,  and  that  tlie  character  which  the  struggle  of  tlie 
opposing  principles  had  borne  during  the  two  labt  sc&sions 
of  Congress  underwent  an  immediate  esseutial  change. 
To  escape  that  dreaded  necessity,  conservati\'e  hauda 
brandished  the  torch  with  such  wild  enei'gy  that  tlie  spirka 
ilew  cracklitig  into  the  dry  straw,  and  a  portion  of  the 
northern  representatives  lost  the  courage  to  remain  true 
to  their  principles,  at  the  risk  of  the  flames  brejiking 
suddenly  out  at  last. 

Congress  met  on  the  3d  of  December.  Id  tlie  Senate 
the  Democrats  had  a  majority'  and  even  in  the  House  they 
were  somewhat  stronger  than  the  "Wbigs,  but  they  Lad 
not  a  majority  of  all  the  votes.*     Although  four  of  tlie 

Stephens  writes  fVom  Washington  m  early  as  Dec  5,  1849:  ^I 
rind  ihe  feeling  among  tho  souihexn  memlwra  for  a  ilidsohnion  of  i]i« 
Union— if  Uie  onli-alavery  (measures)  ttbould  he  preiuivd  tu  exuvisity 
— U  becoming  much  morp  general  than  at  first.  Men  are  now  heglo- 
ning  to  talk  of  it  seriously,  who,  twelve  months  neo,  iinrdlv  pAmiiUeit 
ttiemiieWes  to  think  of  it."  Johnston  and  Browne,  The  LUe  of  Al 
H.  Stephens,  p.  239. 

*  I  have  not  been  nhle  to  give  in  the  text  nny  nu  r 

of  llie  «troiij!;tli  of  the  partiw.  because  ihe  cslfulftlion 
sclvi'9  uiiule  did   not  afrroe  with  onoh  uth(*r.  on   urontint  nf  the 
luiit  political  complexion  uf  bouie  of  Uie  repret^nlaiives.     T«i  »tv.^ 
The  Kiiuntion  cleAT  it  is  enough  lo  give  <.)De  of  the  statements:     lU 
Democrats,  10S  Whigs,  18  Free  Soilen.  1  vacancy. 


WINTITROP. 

WLige  were  not  in  their  scatA,  the  weight  that  would  turn 
the  scjile  laj  in  the  hands  of  the  little  body  of  Free  Boil- 
ers, and  they  were  determine^l  to  avail  themselves  of  thib 
in  the  choice  of  a  speaker.  Their  demands  were  by  no 
means  excessive  or  offensive.  They  only  required  that 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  and  the  Committee  on  the  Territories 
should  be  so  composed,  that  they  would  not,  as  hitherto, 
simply  lay  a<7  dk?^  all  petitions  and  motions  in  favor  of 
freedom,  but  would  re}K>rt  on  them  in  a  respectfnl  way. 
They  did  not  believe  that  this  could  be  expected  of  Win- 
tlirop,  of  Massachusetts^  the  speaker  of  the  last  House,  who 
was  again  the  candidate  of  tlie  Wliigs.  He  had  for  a 
time  been  regarded  as  a  decided  representative  of  the 
Free  Soil  principle,  l)ecause  he  liad  voted  for  the  admis- 
sion of  an  expresb  prohibition  of  slavery  into  the  Oregon 
bill;  but  the  committees  appi>inted  by  him  had  followed 
the  old  practice,  and  in  the  course  of  this  session  he 
acknowledged  that  he  had  been  led  to  vote  thus  by  the 
hope  that  tins  pmvision  would  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
bill.*  There  was,  of  course,  still  less  prospect  of  inducing 
them  to  vote  for  the  opposing  candidate,  Howell  Cobb,  of 
Georgia,  whom  even  some  Democrats  refused  to  su]>port. 
TliUB,  vote  after  vote  was  taken,  but  no  candidate  received 
an  absolute  majority  of  all  the  votes.  The  temper  of  the 
representatives  grew  daily  more  irritated  and  the  unprece- 
dented proceeding  began  to  £11  the  people  with  the 
utmost  uneasiness.  The  Free  Soilers  had  to  listen  to 
many  hard  words,  but  although  it  was  they  who  hindered 
the  organization  of  the  House,  the  opposition  of  another 
little  group  which,  it  is  true,  made  the  contest  easier  for 
them,  but  which  was  unable  by  itself  to  accomplish  any 
decisive  result,  was  in  fact,  of  far  greater  real  signilicance, 

«  Works  of  Th.  Parker,  V.,  p.  128. 
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Toombs  maintains  that  "the  whole  Whig  partj"  was 
«:tnfident  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  being  able  to 
wirry  through  the  Wiiinot  proviso,  and  he  and  Stephens 
Boon  came  to  the  conviction  that  the  south  could  look  for 
no  aid  from  Taylor.  Toombs  had  an  interview  with  tlje 
President,  and,  although  the  latter  declared  that  he  had 
not  pledged  himself  to  anything,  he  gave  him  "clearly  to 
■understand"  that  he  should  not  refuse  his  assent  to  the 
proviso.  Toombs,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  his 
own  assurances,  was  determined  to  maintain  the  struggle 
against  the  measure  even  to  the  disruption  of  the  Union, 
and  he  resolved  to  exert  all  his  strength  to  force  the 
"Wliigs  from  their  purpose  without  regard  to  the  possible 
effects  of  his  action  on  the  ttduiinistration  or  the  party.* 
To  the  far  more  moderate  Stephens  the  proviso  seemed 
in  itself  no  sutficieat  ground  for  a  break  with  the 
party.  But  he  believed  that  the  rumored  understanding 
between  Preston  and  Seward  would  necessarily  lead  to 
Buch  an  absorption  of  the  Free  Soil  jwrty  by  the  Whigs 
that  the  latter  would  become  a  pronounced  anti-slavery 
party,  and  to  prevent  this  he  was  ready  to  go  to  nil 
extremes  with  Toombs. 

The  Democrats  were  finally  convinced  of  the  imposiii- 
bility  of  electing  Cobb,  and  unite<l  their  votes  on  William 
J.  Brown,  of  Indiana.  On  the  12th  of  Deceral>er,  at  tlie 
fortieth  ballot  the  latter  received  112  votea.  lie  lacked 
but  two  of  a  choice,  and  it  seemed  certain  that  lie  would 
receive  these  at  the  next  vote.  At  this  point,  Stanly,  a 
South  Carolina  Whig,  moved  to  request  the  Deinocrat^  to 
appoint  a  committe  of  three  members  to  consult  with  % 
like  committee  of  the  Wliigs  on  tlic  accomplishment  of 


<  See  hia  letter  of  the  2oth  of  April  lo  Crittendezi.    Coleman.  UA 
of  J.  J.  Criitonden,  I.,  p.  805. 
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the  election  of  a  speaker.  Some  mw  in  this  a  Hignal  for  8 
retreat  on  the  part  of  tlie  Wlii^  and  an  excited  debate 
arose.  The  dibtrutt  of  the  wjulherii  representatives  hud 
been  aroused  by  the  fact  titat  several  Free  Soilers  had 
voted  for  Brown,  and  the  hitter  was  questioned  as  to  tl»e 
report  that  he  had  entered  into  pledges  towards  this  fac- 
tious fraction.  He  replied  at  first  with  a  &l»ake  of  the 
head,  then,  however,  admitted  that  some  negotiations  had 
taken  place,  and  finally,  a  letter  from  him  to  Wilmot  was 
produced  in  which  he  promised  in  the  event  of  his  choice, 
to  fill  the  uforemontioned  committees  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Free  Soil  party.  The  southern  rej)resentatives  now 
let  it  be  most  unequivocally  understood,  that,  by  this 
et  promise,  Brown  had  branded  himself  in  their  eyes 
a  knave  from  whom  every  man  of  honor  must  turn 
with  indignant  averaion  and  disdain.  The  House  ad- 
journed witiiout  attempting  another  ballot  and  it  was 
more  doubtful  than  ever  wlieu  and  how  the  election  of  a 
speaker  would  be  brought  about. 

This  was  the  right  tone  of  feeling  for  the  design  of 
Toombs  and  Stephens.  The  session  of  the  next  day  was 
introduced  by  a  sharp  encounter  between  Meade,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Duer,  of  New  York,  who  called  the  former  a 
"liar,"  because  he  denied  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the  dis- 
nieml)erment   of    the   Union.*     No    better    opportunity 


mr. 


*  Bleude  Imd  just  before  said:  "Sir,  let  n  propcwltion  be  nmde  nnd 
8UpjM>rte<l  by  iJ»ose  wbo  are  deBiroua  of  crusbiog  this  demon  of  dis- 
cord, for  the  {iiirpostf  of  uniting  the  uoDHorvatiuui  ou  both  fiiJoiii.  in  oiv 
]K)a]iinD  to  any  monsurc  which  shnl)  look  U>  the  ii1>olition  of  slavery  in 
the  district,  or  a  prohibition  of  it  in  the  territories.  If  such  ti  propo- 
oIliOD  should  bo  adopted,  I  should  be  willtng  to  take*  a  .4p(>nker  Irnin 
olthur  eide  of  the  Uouse,  relying  upon  him  to  ctny  out  the  views  thus 
pxpressed  hy  a  majftrity  of  ilds  boily. 

"But,  tiir.  if  the  or^:inization  of  this  Houbo  la  to  be  fullowf^d  i^y  ^i^ 
posHUijo  of  theiio  bills — if  these  outrages  are  to  be  cominitled  upon  my 
peoplo— I  trust  in  God,  &ir,  thai  my  cycu»  have  rested  upon  lite  Itiei 
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could  be  presented  for  the  uttei*uuoe  of  the  solemn  declar- 
ation, that  there  were  already  those  who  did  not  think 
it  a  disgrace  to  have  branded  ou  their  foreheads  the  so- 
culled  accursed  word  disunion.  "I  do  not,  then,  hesitate/' 
cried  Tooinhs,  "to  avow  before  this  House  and  tlic 
country,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  living  God,  that  if  by 
your  legislation  you  seek  to  drive  us  from  the  territoritv 
of  California  and  New  Mexico,  purchased  by  the  coniinoti 
blood  and  treasure  of  the  whole  peo]>le,  and  to  abolisli 
slavery  in  this  district,  thereby  aUerapting  to  fix  a 
natiouiil  degradation  upon  hjilf  the  stateja  of  tlii*  c<}nfi.^icr. 
acy,  7  am  for  disunion,  and  if  my  physical  coura^  U? 
equal  to  the  muintenanee  of  my  convictioofi  of  rij;bt  and 
duty,  I  will  devote  all  I  am  and  all  I  have  on  eartji  to  iu 
consummHtion.'**  This  sjtoech  had  Ik-'CU  repeatedly  inter- 
rupted by  storms  of  applause,  and  Stephens,  too, 
gn*eled  with  loud-moutbed  acelainacions  when  he  an- 
nounced his  concurrence  in  every  word  of  his  colleag-iu'. 
and  dechire<l  the  Union  dissolved  from  tlie  motneut  an  at- 
tack upon  a  section  became  an  accomplished  fact — a  de- 
claration, it  is  true,  more  emphatic  than  clear.  Coleock, 
of  South  Carolina,  then  attempted  to  outbid  the  im» 
Georgians  by  the  announcement  that  he  should  bring  in  n 
formal  motion  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  as  soon  as 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Coluiubiji, 
should  have  heew  resolviHl  upon  or  the  Wilmot  pn>Wi 
passed. 

If  Stephens,  as  we  must  ?iippo»e,  wus  well  informed,  il 
wjis  mainly  due  to  the  tumult  started  by  him  ami  Tooml 
that  the  orgMUizution  of  the'  House  was  fimdiy  effected, 
and  tbat^  too,  in  such  a  w:av  that  the  south,  as  far  as  it  de- 


bpcjiker  of  the  House  of  Kepresenm tires.**    Cungr.  Q1nl«,  8Ut  Ovi^- 
im  Sw«  .  p.  36. 

>  Oongr.  Glob*.  8lft  Coagr^  1st  Scs^,  p.  88w 
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peuded  on  the  Bpeaker  and  the  committees,  could  look  for- 
vvard  with  confidence  to  the  remainder  of  the  seeeion.*  It  is 
true,  we  also  have  Stephens'  authority  that  the  thought  of 
the  unpaid  boarding  house  bills  also  contributed  much  to 
making  the  turbulent  heroes  of  the  two  camps  more  con- 
ciliatory,"  and,  moreover,  ten  full  days  still  elapsed  before 
a  speaker  was  chosen.  Thus  the  impression  of  the  threats 
on  the  representatives  of  the  north  was  far  from  being  a 
panic  alarm.  A  portion  of  them,  it  is  true,  recalled  the 
old  saying  that  discretion  is  tl»c  better  part  of  valor,  and 
it  was  even  said  that  the  President  was  now  resolved,  in 
case  of  necessity,  to  oppose  his  veto  as  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  the  Wilmot  proviso.     Ou  the  22d  of  Decem- 


<**Tbat  puint  aloue  (Taylor's  readiness  to  give  his  assent  to  the 

Wilmot  prorifio)  would  not  have  caused  me  to  hreak  with  the  Whig 
party,  but  I  soon  saw  that  tho  expectation  was  that  Wtnthrop  was  to 
t>e  elected  by  a  coalition  of  Uie  southern  Whigs  with  the  Free  Boilers, 
and  the  Whig  party  wiu  to  be  the  unti  lilavery  parly.  Against  that  I 
kicked — I  dotpsted  Ihe  idea.  1  would  nnt  act  for  a  moment  with  a 
party  that  had  Ihe  remotest  hope  of  accomplieihing  such  a  result  bj 
my  couperution  wilh  them.  We  made  up  a  poinl  upon  the  Whigs; 
we  got  up  a  KTCiu  row;  we  ahook  the  country  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  The  disorganization  of  the  IIouso  arou.'ted  public  AeuUmeDi; 
the  reeling  of  the  north  boj^an  to  cive  way;  we  soon  learned  that  iho 
proviso  would  be  vetoed,  if  passed.  •  *  •  But  the  storm  was  ihoii 
up,  and  it  could  not  be  calmed.  The  DorUicru  Whigs,  fbcting  ibc 
lut  pressure  from  home,  and  (earing  ibey  would  l>e  compelled  to 
std  thoir  Bcnttments  and  come  to  a  AiU  and  final  settlement  of  the 
lestion.  caved  in  and  let  (.'nbb  be  elected  speaker."  Stephens  to  his 
l.rtitlior  Mnlon,  April  16,  ia50.  Wuddell,  Biographical  Sketch  of  Lin- 
lou  S^iephens.  p.  lOl). 

»  Ue  writer  Dec.  17,  1R40:  "No  speaker  yet.  But  yon  know  the 
old  iidage:  'money  makes  the  mare  go,'  and  I  UiSuk.  from  indications 
wiihiu  the  last  torty-eight  hours,  that  landlA<lies'  and  landlordn'  bills 
will  begin  to  operate  in  a  few  days.  The  members  begin  to  wunl 
money  terribly,  and  there  is  no  getting  a  dollar  except  on  credit  until 
the  House  organizes.  But  for  the  root  of  all  evil,  I  believe  the  House 
would  probably  never  organize  as  now  constituted."  Johnston  & 
Browne,  The  Life  of  AJ.  H.  Stephens,  241. 
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ber,  ufter  Tooinlie  bad  for  some  time  not  iin6ncce68l 
tried  tlie  strength  of  his  hinga  against  those  of  all  other 
jiitMiilicrs  and  had  thereby  thrown  the  House  into  a  con- 
ditiou  of  indiscribable  and  disgraceiul  confusion, >  a 
motion  agreed  upon  by  the  pommittee^s  of  both  parties  waa 
pifiscd  by  a  vote  of  113  to  106,  wlilcli  fitmlly  ])ut  an  end 
to  the  three  weeks  contest.  If  in  tlie  next  three  ballots 
no  cJioiee  Bhould  be  effected,  he  who  on  tlie  following  Iml- 
lot  fihonid  receive  the  highest  nnnihor  of  votes  waa  to  bo 
declared  the  elected  speaker  of  the  Iloniie.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  accordingly,  Cobb  was  elected  on  the  thirty- 
second  ballot,  by  a  phirality  vote  of  102,  against  99  for 
"Winthrop.  Gidding*  points  out  with  satisfaction  that 
Winthrop  was  the  lir^st  man  ever  defeated  on  account  of 
his  devotion  to  the  slavnholding  interest. »  Tlie  affair, 
however,  had  still  nnothfr  side;  before  Congress  begun  itA 
lal:>or6  the  slaveliolding  interest  had  won  a  victory  which 
could  not  but  exercise  a  decisive  influence  on  the  clmrac- 
ter  of  the  entire  ^eseion.  Meade^s  bold,  insulting  saying 
that  the  south  had  to  dictate  the  conditions  to  the  north 
was  hs  signature.' 

On  the  24tb  of  December,  Congress  turned  to  the  Presi- 
dent's annual  message.  The  three  weeks  over  time,  during 
which  it  had  had  to  lie  on  Taylors  table  had  sufficed  to 
make  it  in  many  ehsential  points  a  document  iKlonging  to 
history  wliich  no  longer  fitted  tlie  present.  It  soandinl 
almost  comical  after  the  experiences  of  theimtnediiilo  pa*t 
to  hear  the  United  States  lau<k'd  as  **  the   most  ftublc  and 

^  "  Wc  bavo  Itud  (be  worst  outbreak  (hia  morniug  ibut  we  hitvc  c.  nr 
had.    It  was  inferanl."    Life  ol'  H.  Mann,  p.  283. 

*  History  of  ibe  ReboUion,  p.  302. 

•  "  If  ihe  north  generally,  wbfise  high  proftperily  U  lb©  r#«tuH  of 
unrefitricied  intercourse  wilb  tbc  soutb.  refuse  ibe  le:  t'©, 
lot  us  talk  oo  more  al>outtbe  ble&slngs  of  Unlun."  i-  vA 
Congr.,  Ul  Seaa.,  App.,  p.  1^. 
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permanent  government  on  earth."  And  equally  strange 
it  seemed  flfter  the  announcement,  that  California  and 
probably  in  a  short  time,  also,  New  "Mexico  would  apply 
for  admission  into  the  Union,  and  al'ter  the  recommendation 
to  grant  these  two  requests,  to  hear  the  assertion:  *^Ey 
awaiting  tlu'fr  action  all  causes  of  uneasiness  may  be 
avoided  and  confidence  and  kind  feeling  preserved."  To 
be  snre^  there  was  all  the  more  pertinence  in  the  repetition 
^'ith  solemn  emphasis  of  "Washington'o  earnest  warning 
not -to  give  **any  ground  for  characterizing  parties  by 
igraphical  discrimination."  But,  unfortunately  the 
grounds  for  this  did  exist,  nothing  could  do  away  with 
them,  and,  from  this  time  on,  nothing  was  talked  of  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  but  these  grounds.  While  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Root,  of  Ohio,  moved  (De- 
cember, 31&t.)  to  instruct  the  committee  on  the  territories 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  tlie  organization  of  the  former  Mexi- 
can domain  east  of  the  Sien-a  Nevada  with  express  prohi- 
bition of  slavery.*  Mason,  of  Virginia,  introduced  in  the 
Senate  (January  4)  a  bill  to  make  more  severe  the  law  for 
the  delivery  of  fugitive  slaves.  And  the  character  of  the 
"kind  feeling"  was  shown  by  a  debate  between  the  two 
southern  senators,  Benton  and  Foote,  on  the  16th  of  Jan- 
nary,  1850,  which,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  degenerated 


Clingmjin,  who  had  hitherto  passed  for  very  moderate,  notsbly  be- 
tfjiase  he  hud  opposed  the  "gng  rule,"  said  on  the  22d  of  Januury  in 
iBpeech  which  is  chara*^ieriKed  by  the  tlnal  words:  "atiompl  to  trflm- 
pie  on  us  and  we  pari  company."  "  Heiiiembor,  bir,  tbat  iJiia  very  ter- 
fiU»ry  WOA  lu'quirrd  by  conquost,  and  Ihut  while  llio  fiouth,  according 
to  its  population,  would  have  been  required  to  furnish  only  ODO-thIrd 
of  the  troops,  it  in  point  of  fact  did  furnish  two-tliirda  of  the  men  that 
made  Uie  conquest.  And  the  north,  deiitieni  as  it  was  comparatively 
io  tlte  struggle,  now  finys  that  its  conscience,  or  ils  cupidity,  will  not 
}»ermit  us  to  have  the  smallest  i>%liou  of  Uiut  territory.  Why, bir,  this 
U  the  most  impudent  proposition  thut  was  ever  miLiniiiincd  l>y  any 
reipecUble  body  of  men.**    Congr.  Globe,  Slut  Coogr.,  Isl  Seas.,  p.  201. 
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into  the  most  vulgar  abnse.  Benton  bad  introduced  a  bill, 
•wliicli,  without  entering  into  the  legal  Ibiindiitioti  of  the 
boundary  claims,  reduced  Te.xru*  conditionnlly  on  it? 
assent  to  ahont  one-half,  or  ratlier  for  the  future,  lo  alwut 
a  quarter  of  its  claimed  extent,  and,  in  return  for  it«  re- 
nunciation of  further  elninis  and  ft>r  it-^  r.;  tin:  Ji!  i::ri'>n:i!- 
ence  abandoned  by  its  annexation  to  the  Union,  offered  it 
an  indemnitv  of  fifteen  millione  of  dollars.  Although  the 
bill  was  only  a  modification,  corresponding  to  the  altered 
state  of  afiairs,  of  a  bill  brought  in  hy  Benton  on  the  11th 
of  December,  1844,  that  is  before  the  annexation,  P^oote, 
nevertheless,  accused  him  in  the  foulest  terms  of  having 
stolen  his  (P^oote's)  bill  for  the  organization  of  the  territo- 
ries of  California,  Deseret  (TTtflh)  and  New  Mexico,  and 
for  the  construction  of  the  State  Jacinto.*  The  vanity  of  fl 
the  flighty  Mississippian  and  his  hatreil  for  Benton, a  hatred  " 
prolonged  even  beyond  the  grave,  were  in  ]>art  the  causes 
of  this  brutal  attack.  What  put  Foote  in  such  a  rage,  was 
his  conviction  that  ''every  foot"  of  the  territory  to  lie 
purchased  from  Texas  *Mvould  infallibly  be  claimed  as  sub- 
ject to  the  Wilmot  proviso,"  Certain  resolutions  of  the 
legislature  of  New  York  had  (he  said)  proposed  exactly 
the  same  reduction  of  Texas  **  for  the  purpose  of  i>erpctrat- 
ing  a  most  hideous  fraud  upon  the  south."  This  right- 
eous indignation  esi)ecial!y  became  tlie  Senator  who  declared 
that  tiie  noi*th,  in  spite  of  the  adoption  of  the  Missouri 
line  in  the  resolutions  of  annexation,  had  no  claim  wluit- 
ever  to  any  part  of  Texas,  and  would  also  assuredly  never 
get  any  of  it:  only  in  case,  with  the  afsent  of  Texas,  a  new 
state  should  be  formed  exclusively  out  of  iheterritoi'v  lying 
north  of  36°  30',  would  it  fall  to  die  north,  and  Texax 
would  take  good  care  never  to  divide  its  territory  in  this 
way.     It  would,  indeed,  divide  itself   up  into  aa  luany 

*  A  new  slftTe  slate  to  be  fonnod  out  of  ihe  Texan  tcrrhory. 
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states  as  the  resolutions  of  annexation  jiermitted,  but  it 
would  draw  the  boundary  line  in  such  a  waj  that  all  would 
fnll  to  the  south.* 

Even  from  these  tirst  motions  and  the  introductory  dc- 
Imtes  upon  them  it  boenrae  cleiir,  that  it  was  not  merely  a 
question  of  coming  to  an  underbtanding  on  this  or  tlint 
particular  piint,  but  that  the  whole  slavery  qncjition  was 
made  tlie  oixler  of  the  day.  Whatever  might  be  the  de- 
cision of  the  temponiry  burning  questions  of  the  day,  the 
south  would  incvitalily  in  tlie  end  be  the  losing  party,  for 
the  very  nature  of  slavery  brought  with  it  that  at  every 
revision  of  the  doenment«  the  cjiuse  of  the  alavocracy 
looked  woree  than  before,  from  economic,  social,  and  ethical 
Itandpoiuts.  The  more  a<rgres6ive  its  attitude,  the  higher 
It  raised  its  demands  and  tlie  more  sharply  and  definitely 
it  stated  them  as  its  "ultimatum,"*  the  more  would  it  in- 
evitably exp)se  its  weakness  and  tlie  fundamental  incom- 
patibility of  its  principles  on  all  sides  with  the  views,  ten- 

^Jefferson  DaTis  avowed  similar  tIowb  later:  "Now,  afr,  we  are 
In  a  miunritj,  nnd  every  year  bevoining  rcliuivcly  less.  VTe  have  a 
wide  domuiu  witbiQ  (be  lltulU  of  Texas.  It  in  tlie  duly  of  every 
southoxn  miin,  ni  least  I  feel  U  to  be  my  own,  lo  prnteri  every  acre  of 
it  to  tbe  raainlenoDCe  of  the  polilicul  power  of  the  fioulb."  Congr. 
Globe,  Z\»\.  Congr.,  let  Seas^  p.  11(12.  Il  bardly  need  bo  Hnid,  Uiat  ibe 
repre«ealutives  of  Texas  Itself  matnlaiiiod  (ho  stima  ]>o»ition.  Cfr. 
Ibid.,  p.  207.  "  If  there  \s  any  portion  of  the  uew  aUite  south  of  that 
line  (36*  30'.)  Texas  has  s  riuht  to  iDBist  upon  ibi  coming  into  the 
UaloD  with  slaver)' ;  and  E:of>d  faith  to  the  south  requires  Uint  fthedball 
Insist  upon  the  tcrmB  of  the  coinpuci.  Sir,  Texa:^  will  biund  up  to  Lbe 
south,  on  Uie  question  of  southern  rights,  as  one  man.  Slic  will  never 
coDdeot,  under  the  pretence  of  scttUnjo:  her  bonndarv  tbat  berrighia  aa 
a  ftouthcrn  elule,  under  Ihf  leboliilion^  of  aiiiie.talioii,  HhaU  be  iin- 
p.iir<Hl,  by  Introducing  within  her  liniiLs  the  principle  of  Free  Soil 
wh<!re  blHvery  is  guarnnteed  to  her  by  the  comp:ict." 

<  Governor  U.  \X.  Collier,  of  Alabama,  says  in  his  message  of  Dec. 
32.  1849:  *'The  time  for  decided  action  bos  arrived,  and  I  recom- 
mend to  the  ^eiK^rnl  aasemhty  to  announce  Ibe  ultimatum  of  Alabama 
apoo  the  great  que»lJon  which  now  couvul&ea  the  Union." 
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dencies,  and  Decesaary  Gonditions  of  life  of  Uie  modem 
cIvilu(Hl  world.  In  order  to  be  able  to  force  through  its  fl 
demands  it  had  to  try  to  show  that  they  were  unavoidable^ 
necessities,  and  to  do  this  it  was  obliged  to  paint  both  its 
owB  weakness,  and  this  incompatibility  in  the  most  glaring 
colors.  Hence  the  wild  contradictory  mixture  of  deslrticU 
ive  sclf-criticifem,  and  of  grand  iloqaence  and  self-admira- 
tion pushed  to  the  ntmo&t  insipidity,  that  a]>peard  in  their 
already  too  gorgeous  rhetoric  If  tliey  had  any  a*nable  argn 
ments  to  adduce^  sucli  amid  be  taken  only  iVom  positive 
law.  But  oven  if  we  have  to  admit  that  they  snooeeded 
in  talking  themselves  into  an  honest  oouviotion  tbAt  the 
legal  right  was  with  them,  their  opponents  evidently  could 
not  but  lHHH>m6  more  and  more  oonviucod  that,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  their  separate  interests,  they  had  renounced  all 
good  faith,  since,  as  their  weakness  iDC3>e«sed  and  the  ooo- 
trast  became  intensified^  tliey  were  forx'cd  daily  to  dedooaj 
new  rights  fr<.>m  the  constitution^  without  any  regard 
their  former  ronstitutioDal  doctrines.  Every  stmgglei 
llicrefore,  inevitably  farthered  the  reoogoition  of  the  m 
oeesity,  as  well  as  of  the  right  and  power,  to  set  limits 
them;  and  the  successes  they  might  achieve  were  tLe  ]< 
able  to  connterbalance  this  injury,  tint  such 
their  part,  acted  only  as  a  spur  to  eontinoe  the  oon^ict 
final  victory  upon  their  opponents,  who  were  defeated 
nerer  disheartened  or  conrinoed. 

This  re«&omng  is  hot  a  r  o{  wltat  Uie  earlli 

phiBM  of  thft  derelopment  ^i  ^^^^  slavery  qne^ttt^n 
desBonatrmted.  But  just  this  is  the  significant  &cs, 
that  w«  have  now  only  to  repeat  what  has  already  ad  often 
serred  na  as  a  key  to  the  proper  appreciation  of  the  factx. 
It  was  not  hy  tho  intnidwAMNi  of  a  tktm  eWment,  bat  by, 
the  irrvfiiatibla  der^lopmest  of  an  oppaeitiun  fioonded 
the  &atoi«  of  things,  that  the  strngg^  had 
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character  of  an  acute  criaia.  Every  new  epeecii  is  a  fur- 
ther coufinnatlou  of  thiB,  and  the  conduct  of  a  portion  of 
the  soutliem  rejiresentatives  betolieiis  buch  progrcbs  in  tlie 
knowledge  of  tliis  all-important  fact,  that  tlie  crisis  of 
1850  could  not  but  he  the  beginning  of  the  end.  These 
elements  must  be  kept  fixedly  in  view  if  we  are  rightly  to 
understand  the  results  of  the  crisis,  and  the  rOle  which 
individual  statesmen  played  therein. 

The  first  weeks  of  the  session  were  more  than  enough 
to  flhow  in  its  full  breadth  and  depth,  even  to  the  duller 
eyes,  the  abyss  that  yawned  between  the  north  and  the 
8onth.  Naturally,  this  task  was  undertaken  mainly  by 
the  representatives  of  the  south,  and  even  men  who  had 
hitlierto  not  belonged  to  the  extremista,  and  who  were  also 
afterwards  comparatively  moderate,  gave  themselves  up 
with  a  certain  relish  to  the  melancholy  business.  In  the 
House,  Meade  and  ('lingman,  among  others,  took  it  upon 
themselves  to  show  that  with  the  south  it  was  not  a  mere 
question  of  a  barren  abstract  right,  but  of  a  very  real 
interest,  and  thus  to  deprive  of  all  basis  of  support  those 
— and  there  were  many  such  conservatives  both  north  and 
south — who,  either  from  unfeigned  shortsightedness  or 
moral  cowardice,,  sought  to  apply  to  the  entire  contest  the 
device,  "much  ado  about  notliing."  Meade,  first  of  all, 
brought  into  prominence  tlie  negative  side  of  the  terri- 
torial question — too  much  ovei*looked,  even  to  the  present 
day.  Whether  the  territories  in  question  were  adapted  to 
slave  labor  or  not,  the  south — wholly  a]>art  from  the  ang- 
mcntation  of  political  power  they  would  have  given  the 
north  in  Congress — had  a  great  interest  in  not  allowing 
them  to  become  a  domain  of  free  labor,  for  "instinct  tella 
DB  slaveholders  •  *  *  that  institutions  hostile  to  ours 
ih&U  not  exist  neither  west  nor  south  of  us.*'^     He  also 

*  OoDgr.  Globe,  Slat  Coogr.,  Ist  Beat.,  App.  p.  18&. 
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informed  die  south,  in  argument  with  Hllliard,  of  Aln 
baina,  tijat  it  might  as  well  immodiHtely  eet  about  eirmn- 
ciputiiig  its  Blaveti,  if  it  allowed  the  slaveB  to  be  shut  up 
within  their  pre&eut  limits,*  And  lostlj,  he  reminded 
them  that  his  own  state  bad  ''a  slave  population  of  near 
half  ft  million,  whose  value  is  cliieflv  dependent  on  (south- 
ern demand'** — nu  element  whoee  higli  eignifioance  in  the 

*  Thefte  admiMioos  afford  &  vnlnable  cxfUclsTD  of  tho  nssortioD  re- 
pealled ad  naUMMfn  hy  the  bouth  and  its  northern  toaUiett,  l))»(  the 
oxU*a»ioQ  of  the  »luve  territory  did  uot  udd  one  to  Uio  number  uf 
ih*  »Invea.  Moado  frpqnrnilv  iinohcd  on  ihie  jwiiTH.  The  following 
de(*1;iration  merits  eepeoial  aUeniion:  "But  for  the  fear  of  rohbefv 
under  the  forms  of  law.  there  would  be  at  leae>t  (iny  thousand  alarm 
la  CnltfurniA  by  tho  flrst  of  December.  It  U  the  bc&t  field  far  such 
labor  now  \q  America,  and  i(  would  l»e  iurnluabl^  1o  us  as  a  me:a&A  of 
tlitnnini:  the  black  {mpulatton."  Ibid.,  p.  757.  Clineman  said:  "Slar- 
ery  ia  to  \>^  kept,  they  say,  wb«re  it  now  ia,  and  we  are  to  be  Aur- 
fouuded  with  free  inates.  Tbeae  aUtes  not  only  prohibit  the  introdoo- 
tlon  of  itUvGii,  but  ulso  of  free  negroea  into  their  borden.  Of  -■••-*- 
the  whole  negro  t^opnlation  Is  to  be  herealVr  conl^ned  to  ilie  tfi 

of  the  prtr»oDt  dfleen  slave  states.  Tliat  population  In  twvr' 
yeara  will  amount  to  sevrn  or  eight  miUiunH.  and  in  lli\y  fear> 
tecD  milliottfck.    Uowewr  dense  the  popu'  e.  Uw; 

negroM  will  not  be  gotten  away,  but  ih<  ttf  the 

white  population  (I  mean  such  as  were  able  to  emi^mtej  wonid  leaw 
the  lerrit^^y.  The  condition  of  the  south  woukt,  for  a  iiia«.  be  ikai  «f 
Ireland,  and  ctoon.  by  the  deelroctJuo  of  the  rcamaoif  of  the  white 
population,  l>e(^me  that  of  San  Dcrmingu.  There  ere  tlrnse  bnw  Uvin; 
who  would  probably  see  this  Mate  <^  ihiogs:  bat  il  wouhl  be  oertala 
to  oTttrtake  our  children  or  Krandohtldren.  Tbeee  taetB  an  stttrlBc  w 
la  the  fiboe  as  distinctly  le  tbo  son  in  the  beAveaa  ■taooKdqr.''  Ooogr. 
Gk}te.  AM  Oen^^  lA  S«<sa^  ^  SOU 

*  His  colh^ne.  Seddoa.  Hkcwiet  reftcred  lo  thU:  **  I  ktum  «nco« 
tkiaik  tke  tkatwe  of  tbne  coofltriow  aad  the  arrwiritl^e  of  theU  rJimi* 
«ad  prodiMtkMrit  aui  eadod*  alatwy.  80  do  iwA  1.  lo  all  n«w 
coQtttriea  wlner*  labor  ia  dear,  and  dotMstic  aerra&ttt  partkuUxty  are 
MX  10  be  obcalBffd,  tf  law  aHoira,  Ibe  ceatvntr^.v^  .n.il  iT<>.it. ,  ..r  r,^^n 
wUL  ia  my  oplaU«,de«Mad  alavea.    In  »:: 

ceafsi^edly  be  leai  ^alaabJe ;  sad  at  ^y- 

m^  b«r  rigblik  b«r  wbule  thtw  pioi  /arvady  I 

a^pteciaiiaa  of  a  hafa  diaaad  Itar  eaijgrsuoo  m  C^UIfania."    ita^ 
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development  of  the  opposing  tendencies  in  the  sonth  we 
th&W  hereafter  Icara  to  appreciate.  Cllnginan  warned  the 
north  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  itself  that  it  had  got 
to  give  the  sonth  "sometJung  snhstantial,"*  and  furnished 
an  excellent  commentary  on  [Meade's  first  remark  by  the 
declaration  that  lie,  for  his  part,  would  rather  renounce 
all  California,  and  accept  in  its  etead  the  entire  district 
lying  eotit  of  it  as  far  ap  as  the  40tli  degree,  that  the 
bouth  might  thus  acquire  "a  proper  frontier"  in  the 
mountain  chain  and  western  wilds.* 

In  the  Senate,  the  coui]>hiint8  of  the  south  at  the  neg- 
lect of  its  duty  by  the  north,  with  regjird  to  the  delivery  of 
fugitive  slaves,  gave  occasitm  to  sliow  that  the  opposition  of 
the  moral  feelings  of  the  two  sections  with  regiu'd  to  slavery 
had  reached  a  point  where  neither  could  possibly  under- 
Btand  the  other.  Mason  had  bitterly  complained  timt  thin 
matter  had  already  rcatetl  in  the  Sunato  two  yej»rs  without 
advancing  a  step.  Now  (January  22d),  he  moved  to  the 
bill  intrwluced  by  the  judiciary  committee  two  distinct 
additional  amendments,  which  excludetl  the  testimony  of 
the  allege<l  slave  in  his  own  cause,  and  imposed  severe 
penidties  of  line  and  imprisonment  on  all  who  manifested 
their  sympathy  with  him  by  deeds.  Seward,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  uiovcd  an  amendment,  rcfen'ing  such  cases  to  jury 
trial,  and  securing  to  the  alleged  slave  the  assistimce  of 
counsel  and  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpiu,^ 
Foote,  after  promising  to  avoid  all  violations  of  senatorial 


<  SotUlon  also  aaiJ:  "We  of  ilio  south.  Mr.  Rpenker.  rtre  not  strug- 
gling ngainht  b  name,  nor  are  wo  to  lie  deluded  by  fcliHUows.  We  are 
ciainiui^  a  siibstiuice  ami  u  realily."     1.  c. 

*  Wa  nii^bt  Ihon  ucijuire,  at  aome  future  day,  whether  united  or 
diTid*>tl,  p<>sscsston  of  the  country  along  the  Gulf  oi"  Mexico,  well 
luited  to  he  occupied  by  our  Klavo  pupulution.  Congr.  Globe,  Slot 
Cungr.  let  ISe«8.,  p.  204. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  2aO. 
81 
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"good  taste,"  opposed  the  printing  of  this  amcndrnwil, 
because  it  would  **do  deep  injury  to  the  reputation  of  tlic 
honorable  Senator  from  New  York,  both  in  this  oonntrj 
and  in  foreign  lands."  He  pronounced  the  amendment 
an  offspring  of  "genuine  demagog:! am,"  and  portrayed  the 
indignation  that  would  fill  the  north  with  expressions  pro- 
perly applicable  only  to  a  common  criminal  olTonse  of  the 
most  dishonoring  and  fearful  character. * 

Was  Stephens  a  pessimist  when  he  declared  his  view, 
expreseed  on  the  2oth  of  Decern ber»  that  all  might  yet 
come  out  well  to  be  an  error,  and  holding,  that,  at  the 
mostp  a  temporary  settlement  was  att-ainable,  advised  the 
sontli  while  this  settlement  lasted  to  make  comjtrehcnsjyc 
preparatious  for  the  inevitable  decision  of  the  contest  bi 
the  sword?* 


'  "  For,  sir,  it  cannot  be  that  the  AmeHcan  people  hare  yet  reached 
&  depth  of  degrudulion  bo  profound,  and  have  become  so  rpgnriHecs  of 
all  the  prlDciples  of  fuirness,  nnd  liberulity,  nnd  di^intereJitod  patrlov 
ism,  as  not  to  look  npon  lliis  forma]  and  deIi1>orflie  aiiempt  of  ihe 
honorable  Senutor  from  New  York  to  spoliate  upon  tlie  kuuwn  and 
oodeniablo  rights  and  interesta  of  nil  the  Soulhom  States  of  llie  Coa> 
federucy  with  pointed  disapprobation, Mith  hot  cootempt,  \r\\h  ixnmiti- 
gatpd  loathing,  and  ul)horene«  iinuttArable.'*    1  c. 

■  Jan.  21,  1850.  he  writes  to  his  hrotlier,  Linton:  "TVlll  i  -v 

question  be  settled  in  this  \\*ny  [by  ibe  admis-^ion  of  Cal  i 

New  Mexico  osktates]  T     I  (hiuk  not.     My  dvlibenite  opi  a 

lUne,  or  the  opinion  I  have  formed  from  the  best  light   I .  :« 

that  il  will  be  the  beginning  of  an  end  which  wiil  \>e  tlio  severance  of 
the  political  bonds  that  unite  the  alurvholdiog  and  non-slnircliolUinp 
Btates  of  this  Union.  I  give  yoa  UiU  view  rather  in  opposition  to  iho 
one  I  Tentured  to  express  on  the  evening  of  the  25Th  of  Dvccmbitr.  I 
then  looked  to  settlement  and  adjoMuient  and  a  prr^^rraiioa  of  the 
Union:  nnd  aj  fur  as  I  then  sit w  on  the  horizon,  I  think  the  opinion 
whA  correct.  There  will,  per  hups,  bo  a  teiii|Hirury  H*>frti*mf*m  tirt-t  a 
teaipornry  quiet     But  I  have  Utely  iK^^a  liLkiii^  u  fu:  '  >r 

vtrw  of  the  future.  When  I  k>ok  al  the  causns  of  tl.' 
tent,  I  nm  pentuaded  there  will  never  agn in  t»p  hnri' 
two  great  sections  of  the  Union-  •  •  •  The  pr- 
jhim;  the  present  adJustTncnt  may  t>e  made;  but  the  great  queaUoa  nf 


The  individual  is  always  inclined  to  apply  tLe  ofieasure 
of  bis  own  existence  to  the  great  process  of  development 
of  the  world's  history.  Certain  as  it  was  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  soutliern  politicians  were  already  con- 
templating the  qnestion  of  secession  with  earnest  resolve, 
it  had  been  equally  certain  from  the  start  that,  tin's  time, 
a  corapromifie  would  again  be  in  some  way  etlectcd.  The 
masses  were  not  yet  nearly  ripe  for  tlie  extrennity  of  seces- 
sion, and  the  leaders  had,  tluTofore,  to  possess  their  souls 
in  peace.  Footers  de^'laration,  that  the  time  for  com- 
prouiises  was  now  i>a6t,  or,  at  least,  that  if  any  should  now 
be  concluded  tlie  offer  would  have  to  come  from  the  north* 
idlo  talk.     Tlie  south  was  the  minority  which   made 

»mauds  and  could  not  yet  execute  its  threats,  and  it  had, 
therefore,  a  much  greater  interest  in  the  eflectuation  of  a 
settlement  tliat  it  could  accept,  than  the  north,  which  did 
not  even  believe  in  the  seriousness  of  the  throats.     Foote 


permanence  of  slaverj'  in  the  Roullipm  slates  will  be  far  (Vftm  boing 
Eetlled  tliprcby.  AnO,  iu  my  opinion,  the  crisis  of  llmt  question  is  not 
far  Aheael.  The  vcrj'  palliaiivps,  now  so  sooihiriirly  Administered,  do 
but  more  sitcedilyddvcloptbeslcttltliy  disease  whicb  ia  ftist  upproucb- 
ing  Ibo  viiuls.  *  «  *  My  upioion  is  ibal  n  dismomliennent  of  tliia 
rppu1>tic  is  not  nmnng  tlio  imposi^ibililies  of  n  few  years  to  come.  Id 
all  my  acts  I  »ball  bxik  to  ibal  evvnt.  I  aU&W  do  notbinc:  to  fuTur  it  or 
baston,  but  I  now  consider  it  inevitable.  *  •  *  If  I  were  now  in 
tbe  Leeitibuure,  I  should  lotiodtice  bills  reorgaoi/ing  the  mililin,  for 
tbe  cbiublibbinont  of  a  miliiiiry  school,  ibo  encouragement  of  the  for- 
million  of  vuluuleer  companies,  tlio  creation  of  arscuiiU.  of  un  urmory, 
and  an  cstaL)ti^llmcnt  lot  innking  gunpowder.  I  tell  you  the  argument 
is  exhuUhted,  and  if  the  south  do  not  intend  to  he  overrun  with  anli- 
alavery  doctrines,  ibey  must,  before  no  disinnt  day,  stand  by  their  arms. 
My  atind  is  made  up;  I  um  fur  itio  figbi,  if  the  country  will  buck  me. 
And  if  not,  we  had  better  b»To  no 'resolutions'  and  no  gasconade. 
Tliey  will  bat  add  to  our  dej^radntion.  •  ♦  ♦  II  is  a  great  mistakes 
•u  suppose  Ibnt  tlie  soiiib  cim  stave  off  this  qnestion.  ^Ve  have,  iilti- 
mmely,  to  submit  or  figbl.**  JuUastoa  ds  Urowne,  Life  of  Ai  H. 
Stephens,  pp.  244,  245. 

1  Jon.  10.    CoDgr.  Globe,  Slst  CoDgr.|  Ist  Sess.,  p.  108. 
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was  not  only  given  the  lie  by  events,  bnt  he  gave  hiinwlf 
tlie  lie  by  his  own  after  conduct,  in  a  way  that  expoBcd  him 
at  any  rate,  to  the  char^re  of  deliberate  rhodomontade.  The 
boiiler  states  which,  iu  consequence  of  their  geographical 
eitiiation  and  the  mingling  in  tliem  of  the  two  economic 
eybtenis,  had  always  had  to  act  aabnffera  between  the  north 
and  the  south,  were  now,  too,  ncctfssiirily  tlie  most  inter- 
ested in  a  BCltlcment.  Invohintarily,  therefore,  all  eyes 
were  turned  to  tlio  man  who  had  already  twice  proved  him- 
self  Uie  greatest  master  in  the  art  of  wi])ing  from  tlu- 
stale  all  diiierences  of  principle,  and  inducing  tlie  north 
to  gnint  to  the  slavcMiraey  a  )>ortion  of  its  demands  in  re- 
turn for  a  renunciation  of  the  immediate  carrying  thnoi 
of  its  further  chiims. 

As  early  as  the  2nd  of  January,  1850,*  Clay  announced 
to  his  son  James  that  he  was  engaged  in  ''some  comprtv 
hcnsivc  scheme  of  settling  amicably  the  whole  question  in 
all  its  bearings."  Tlie  old  garment,  t\)rn  at  every  i>oint, 
was  to  undergo  a  gcner.'d  reparing  with  new  patches.  On 
the  2l6t  of  January,  he  communicated  Lis  project  to  Wel>- 
ster  in  confidence,  and  the  latter  immediately  decljirGd  hi« 
agreement  with  it  on  all  essential  ]K>int5.*  Eight  daji 
later,  Clay  laid  it  before  the  Senate  in  the  form  of  rosolii- 
Uons,  It  embraced  eight  p^iiuts:  1st — California  is  ta 
admitted  as  a  state  at  its  own  request,  with  suitable  boan< 
«rtc$,  and  that,  witliont  prei£cribing  anything  to  it  willk 
regard  to  slavejy;  2nd — Siooe  slavery  has  no  legal  extst- 
ciKO  in  the  territories  aoqairod  {mm   Mexico,  and  will 


<  Fron  tbe  etitlre  cooteBtn  of  ib«  l«tter  H  f»  plftla  thst  tM»  b  th* 
rigbl  date,    tt  iSi  however.  dcK  ncrtiy  a  ptiair*'      —      ^ 
ovaniglil  vm  lb«  put  of  th«  publUbor  tk*l  tb«  ■ 
daus  b  Jftfl.  %  lH41fe,  for  ii  U  pUc«cl  «s  Uw  btfisaiL^;  %U  Ui«  cuxn 

«  Curtifl,  lift  of  a  W«teer.  U^  pp.  317.  Sia 
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probably  not  be  introduced  tliere,  territorial  governments 
are  to  be  estiiblislied  without  making  any  arraiii^einents 
for  the  introduction  or  the  exelusion  of  slavery;  3rd — De- 
termination of  the  boundaries  of  New  Mexico;  4tli — Tex- 
as, if  it  will  al«ndon  its  claims  to  the  territory  of  New 
Mexico,  is  to  be  granted  a  sum,  to  be  more  specifically  deter- 
mined, for  the  payment  of  the  debts  for  whicli  it  pledged  its 
revenues  as  an  independent  republic;  6th — The  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Coltimbia  is  not  ndvisable;  Gtli — 
The  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  advisable;  7th — The  law  for  the  delivery  of  fugitive 
slaves  must  be  made  more  severe  in  order  to  make  it  effec- 
tive; 8tli — Congress  has  no  right  to  prohibit  or  binder  the 
slave  tnide  between  states. 

In  tlie  6j)eech  with  which  Clay  introduced  these  resolu- 
tions, he  signalized  as  tlieir  chief  merit  that  they  requii'cd 
of  no  party  the  sacrifice  of  its  principles,  that  is,  in  other 
words,  that  tiiey  completely  ignored  the  admitted  oj>]>osi- 
tion  of  principles,  and  he  souglit  to  make  the  temitcr  of 
the  north  more  yielding,  by  the  assertion  that  for  it  the 
question  was  one  of  "sentiment,  sentiment,  sentiment 
alone."  lie  who  has  learned  to  understand  the  nature  of 
tlie  slavery  question  from  its  previous  history  requires  no 
further  criticism  of  the  ])rojcct  and  of  the  competency  of 
its  author.  If  tlie  object  was  to  postpone  the  catastro|>he 
at  any  cost,  without  regard  to  the  effect  the  delay  must 
exercise  upon  its  character  and  intensity,  then  Ciiiy  was 
the  right  man  for  the  crisis;  but  if  the  object  was  to  pro- 
pare  the  way  for  an  attempt  at  a  solution  of  the  problem, 
then  the  task  could  not  liave  been  entrusted  to  hands  less 
fit  for  it.1 

'  Tlie  Tndependtnt  trnly  ea3's  of  Clay:  "Tbere  have  been  few  finlcft- 
men  in  our  country  whoso  policy  upon  moriil  qiif^Hiioua  lias  ko 
Uiomu^lily  debauched  tUe  moral  senlUuent  of  Uio  people."  Feb.  Olh 
1654,  p.  44. 
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Although  Clay  had  begged  them  not  to  enter  immedi- 
ately upon  the  discussion  of  his  resolutions,  but  to  give 
themBclves  time  for  ripe  consideration  of  them,  Rusk  im- 
mediately protested  aj^ainst  the  assumption  that  Congi 
had  any  authority  whatever  regarding  the  boundaries  of 
Texas, — Foote  thought  that  he  ought  not  to  dclny  a 
moment  his  protest  agjiinst  several  of  the  doetrines  laid 
down  in  the  resolutions, — Mason  joined  him  "on  the  part 
of  Virginia'* — Jefferson  Davis  accusetl  Cluy  of  breaking 
down  even  the  earlier  erected  bulwarks  of  the  south,  and 
in  agreement  with  Downs,  declared,  tJiat  in  these  roaolu- 
tions  the  south  came  awny  with  empty  hands,  while  the 
north  took  everything, — Berrien  thought  essential  changoa 
and  additions  requisite,  in  order  to  make  these  proposi- 
tions acceptable  to  the  south, — Uutler  reminded  the  nortli 
"that  al!  the  compromises  that  have  been  made  have  been 
by  concGBsions,  acknowledged  concessions,  on  the  part  of 
the  south,"  and  thought  that  there  was  the  less  possibilily 
of  putting  another  such  bargain  upon  the  sonth,  aa  the 
resolutions  attempted  to  do,  Ix'canse  the  old  comproraii 
Bulhced  if  they  were  only  executed  fHithfully,  tliat  la,  ii 
accordance  with  the  ]nter|>retation  of  the  southeni  radici 
On  the  side  of  the  north,  not  a  voice  was  raised  in  pro- 
teat;  only  Cass  seized  tiie  ojiportunity  to  make  a  wholly 
irrelevant  remark.  It  could  not,  of  course,  be  conclndod 
from  this  that  all  the  norlhern  senators  nppnjved  the  rctK>* 
hitiouB,  but  it  did  justify  an  e.\]K*ctation  that  the  mnjoritj 
would  be  ready  to  negotiate  on  this  biisis.  Jhow,  h»  Claj 
himself,  in  the  above  cited  letter  of  tlie  2nd  of  Janmiry, 
had  declared  it  probable  tliat  the  majority  of  tlie  Stm/Ue 
was  in  favor  of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  it  can  be  catily  e^xin 
how  strongly  tbc  desire  for  peace  must  have  already  iimdd 
itself  felt  in  the  north,  since  Clay  now  declared  tliat  in  hi» 
opinion  the  resoJutiouB  were  a  more  advantageous  oifer  for 
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the  south  in  the  main  point*  the  territorial  qnestion,  than 
even  the  extension  of  the  Missouri  line  would  be.* 

Thus,  from  the  &t«ud]H>int  of  the  Potithem  rndicjils,  it 
was  cerlaiiily  the  right  jiuliry  to  act  from  the  firht  us  if 
these  propositions  could  not  be  tliought  of  at  all;  if  eight 
months  parliaiuentarj  'loiso  had  accomplished  so  much, 
still  more  cjinld  surely  be  gained  by  continuing  the  noise 
a  few  inontliB  longer. 

With  the  aid  of  the  Senate  alone,  no  more  could  be 
accom|ili8hed  tlian  in  the  last  two  sessions,  viz.,  a  posl- 
p)nL'mont  of  the  decision;  and,  according  to  Clay's  testi- 
mony, the  llouae,  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
had  a  "considerable  majority"  for  the  Wilmol  pro- 
viso.' Ts'ow,  liowever,  the  II<»u8e  declared  its  submissiou. 
Stephens'  motion  to  lay  upon  the  table  Hoot's  resolution 


*  "Aud  I  siiy,  sir,  io  my  place,  that  I  consider  it  much  better  for  the 
SOQlh  lliat  the  whole  subject  shouIU  be  oiion  on  l>oih  sides  uf  un  imng. 
innry  line— for  instance  the  line  of  30'  31)  — than  that  slavery  should 
he  iaierdictod  positively  north  of  30'  80',  with  freedom  to  introduce 
or  CKlubllsh  slavery  south  of  thul  lino,  according  To  the  will  of  tbo 
peo]de;  nnd  tlie  proposition  that  I  have  made  is  infiniiely  better  for 
this  boiith  tliun  the  propottilion  wldch  tlio  Senator  (Jelf.  Diivis)  htm 
BUgursted.  unless  he  could  persunde  Congress  to  adopt  liis  propr»siliun 
to  dorlnre  jjoaiiivcly  nod  ttl)t:oluiely  the  ri^hi  to  intiiKluce  slnvery 
soutlj  of  that  line."    Congr.  CjIoI»*»,  yui  Congr.,  1st  Bess.,  p.  24U. 

*  Cliugmtui  siiid  as  lute  as  Jiinuary  22nd:  "Sir,  Uie  force  and  ex- 
tent of  Uio  present  nnti-slavery  movement  of  iho  nurtti  is  not  tiudor- 
■lood  by  tlio  iiouili.  Until  v^itliin  (he  lost  few  moniliH  I  hml  HU)ii>Ot(cd 
IUaI  even  if  CuHfurniu  nnd  New  Mu.\ico  should  come  in  oa  fine.  Btates, 
the  iijiilution  wtiulil  suli&ide  so  im  to  produce  no  furllicir  iiction.  A  few 
ttioDllm  travel  in  the  interior  of  the  nortli  bus  ehHriijed  my  opinion. 
Bnch  is  now  the  condition  of  public  aentiment  tliere.  tlitiL  tho  multing 
of  Uie  3Iexicjin  territory  all  fiei\  in  nny  mode,  would  bo  ri^gnrded  as 
an  onri  slavery  Inumpn,  and  would  accelerate  the  general  movement 
agiilDdt  ns.  *  *  *  It  is,  sir.  my  dolibcrpte  jud;.'menl  llml,  in  the 
present  temper  of  the  public  mind  at  the  north,  if  tho  territorial  (lucs- 
lion  remains  open  till  the  next  election,  few.  If  noy,  genilcmen  will 
got  here  from  tlio  free  stntes  that  arc  not  pledged  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  abolition  pluUbrm."    Ibid.,  p.  201. 
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which  clmrgcd  the  committee  on  the  territorica  to  intro- 
duce hills  for  Ahe  organization  of  the  lerntories  with 
eK]>res8  prohibition  of  slavery,  had  been  rejected  on  the 
31st  of  December  by  101  to  81  votes.  On  tlie  4th  of 
February,  Haralson,  of  Georgia,  renewed  Stejihens'  motion 
and  it  was  now  passed  by  105  to  75  votes.  Of  the  north- 
em  representatives,  32—18  Democrats  and  14  Whigs- 
voted  for  I  Jamison's  motion,  and  27  were  absent  at  the 
time  the  vote  was  taken.  Two  resolutions  brought  in  by 
Giddings,  which  sought  to  secure  tlie  territories  for  free- 
dom by  tlie  introductory  words  of  the  D<«liinition  of  In- 
dependencei,  shared  the  fate  of  Booths  resolution.  The 
northern  representatives  made  no  attempt  l4>  dipgiiijn'  th« 
fact  Uiat  these  votes  meant  a  renunciation  of  the  Wilmot 
proviso.  From  this  time  on  the  question  was  no  longer: 
Will  the  nortli  or  the  south  prevaill  but:  How  mnclt  will 
the  south  get?  That  i>arttsan  of  the  &outh  wbo,  on  the 
2Clh  of  February,  wrote  to  the  New  York  Ifei-uld  from 
Washington,  that  they  were  on  tlie  eve  of  a  revolution  and 
that  the  first  blood  would  flow  in  the  Capitol,^  was  either 

>  '*'Vr<>  Are  on  the  rerj  eve  of  bloncUhed  In  the  C^iitot    lliero  ia 
no  tolllns;  \%1ieu  \\&  crimsoD  9tr««ik3  m  •  >?««  hwXh  of  Ooo) 

Without  a  moments  wamtng.  civil   -  muaacrc  may 

iuenc«,  for  It  will  be^in  here.  The  &rax  h\ood  w\]\  not  be  spitt  u 
Na&hviUe,  It  will  he  in  Waaliingtoa.  Ttt«r«  U  a  r«arfUt  aod  Alarming 
atAtft  of  things  here,  aad  when  atkl  vbcte  it  will  ead,  God  eUme 
kiiowft.  *  *  *  It  is  reroliUlaii  that  w*  are  starUas  Qpno— vytoIi»- 
iloci  In  the  raofll  irem«iklon»  aad  daagittwm  fbra.  Ii  is  «  rvnilatfoa 
of  th«  S'  ■'' — ■  — inorily  a^TAliiet  the  or«rtear!ag  tyrtr-  -'  -  ^xxn}^ 
Ity — til'  '»  of  tynnnj  which  can  •xl«t-'*    A'  /« 

F«hL  Sfi^  l>550.  Itke  thrtM  ihM  tl»  cSvIl  war  tiil|rfat  tw^n  in  ^VAiianirr 
Mtt  IfeMU  ind  la  the  ImII  of  naiiiB  of  OonsreAs;.  vu,  for  the  r*«t.  ao« 
SB  ImrcfiUoaofth^  '^rat    In  Ih*  i|»eecli  of  the  Sod  of  Jai 

ikry,  rvpaeledly  ci<  i  made  eo  greeA  aa  taprmrffin  xii^m  t\ 

oratMrraliTee  lad  tnaid  oaee  gf  lb*  oonh,  GliiifiBa  n'  t1 

yott,  geatteo^aa.  thai  If  we  ««aaoC  la  adnaioe  gH  a  fhir  ec^  ^   ol 

this  qootioa,  I  ihooU  be  yleanj  to  ew  the  dvU  tail  ifipkicuatio  Hll. 
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utterly  incapable  of  cornpreliending  the  situation  or  ho 
was  among  the  southern  politicians  who  had  adopted  the 
policy  of  intimidation,  what  the  wall  painter  is  among 
artists.  After  the  votes  of  the  4th  of  February  in  the 
House,  it  was  certJiin  that  the  majority  of  Congress  would 
again  act  so  us  to  coniirm  Toombs'  assertion  that  the 
Cnion   was  a  pro-slavery   state.*     Under   these  circura- 


ihe  army  nnd  navy  bill,  and  nil  other  approprinlions,  fail.  We  should 
Chereliy  mnke  every  ofHcer  and  every  expertunt  of  puhllc  money 
directly  interested  in  hnving  justice  done  to  the  south.  It  would  be 
fiir  bettor  to  hnvo  this  temporary  iuconveniouco  for  u  year  or  two,  thun 
thnt  we  should  see  a  bloody  revolution,  or  sometliin^'  worse.  I  hold 
It  to  he  the  duly  of  every  sotiihern  ropresentalive  to  stay  hero  und  pro- 
veot,  till  Ihe  close  of  our  ollicial  term,  the  pussuge  of  any  uieiLsurei* 
that  might  tend  to  lorce  our  peo[>lo  lo  unjust  submission.  In  Iho 
mean  lime  tlio  souUieru  states  could,  in  convention,  take  such  steps  as 
tnight  be  necessary*  to  nsaerl  their  right  to  a  share  in  tlie  public  terri- 
tory. If  this  iolcrre^um  were  to  continue  long,  it  miglit  drive  both 
sections  lo  make  provisional  governments,  lo  become  permanent  ones 
in  the  end.  But  it  is  advised,  in  certain  {K^rtions  of  the  northern  press, 
that  the  members  from  that  section  ou^hl  to  expel  such  as  interrupt 
Iheir  proceedings.  Let  them  try  the  cxpcrimenL  I  tell  you,  genllo- 
men.that  this  isourslaveholding  territory.  We  do  not  intend  to  leave 
it  If  Ihey  think  they  can  remove  us,  it  is  a  proper  case  for  trial.  In 
the  present  temper  of  the  public  mind,  it  is  prolmhle  tliat  acollihion 
of  the  kind  here  might  electrify,  as  did  the  little  skirmish  at  Lexinir- 
ton  the  colonies  in  their  tlien  excited  state.  Such  a  struggle,  whoever 
might  prove  the  victors  in  it,  would  not  leave  here  a  quorum  to  do 
baatnesa.  Gentlemen  may  call  this  tramm — high  treason — the  highcHt 
treason  that  the  world  ever  saw.  But  their  words  are  idle.  Wo  aliall 
itefoai  their  movements  against  us."  Oongr.  Qlobe,  81st  Congr.,  Ist. 
Hess.,  p.  205. 

'  "M'e  have  the  ritrht  to  call  on  you  to  give  your  blootl  to  maintnin 
these  thousands  arid  all  the  rei*t  of  the  slaves  of  the  south  in  boudn^o. 
It  is 'to  nominated  in  the  bond.'  Yet  with  these  obligations  resting 
upon  you,  we  are  told  by  you  that  slave  property  is  out  of  the  prutec- 
lion  of  the  government  Gentlemen,  deceive  not  yourselves,  yon  can- 
not deceive  others.  Tills  is  a  pro-slavery  goverumeBt.  Slavery  in 
itamped  upon  its  heart — ilie  constitution.  Tou  must  tear  that  out  of 
the  body  tM)liiic  before  you  can  commence  the  wurk  of  its  eradicn 
lion."     Cougr.  Globe,  31st  Cougr..  lat  Seas.,  Appeud.,  p.  1W(. 
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stances,  it  would  have  required  a  fanaticism  Iwrdering  on 
abfiolute  madness  to  think  it  still  possible  to  hurry  into  it 
revolution  a  majority  of  the  soutJiLTn  re|>rL'feeiitative5— U> 
Bay  nothing  of  the  luasseis.  Aooordingly  we  find  that,  a^ 
early  as  the  16th  of  Febrnary,  "Webster  had  announced  to 
Everett  that  the  chunor  about  the  disruption  of  the  Union 
was  beginning  to  aUite.*  And  on  the  21^t  of  February, 
Foote,  who  during  the  first  two  months  of  tlie  session,  hft»l 
danced  with  such  grotesque  leaps  in  the  frunt  line  of  the 
radical  ring,  moved  tlie  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
thirt^>eu  members  to  elabor]\te  a  plan  for  u  general  com- 
promise. 

The  glial,  it  is  true,  was  still  far  from  being  attained. 
Tlie  attention  of  the  people  henceforth  was  direetetl  chiefly 
to  the  Senate,  not  so  mucli  because  the  statesmen  of  most 
famous  naine^  and  widest  influence  sat  tJiere,  us  because  it 
was  felt  that,  in  view  of  tlie  attitude  which  that  body  had 
maintained  on  the  slavery  question  thr(.Migh  all  th»j  yeun, 
the  initiative  properly  fell  to  and  was  incumbent  on  it, 
now  that  it  had  been  decided  that  there  was  to  he  a  new 
compromise.  But  even  now  nearly  two  full  months  vent 
by  before  it  even  came  to  ft  prfliniinary  decision  wliellier 
a  general  programme  was  to  be  set  np,  or  whether  i*ach 
individual  question  had  beat  be  6**j«inaely  Ireati  '  *  U 
tlcd.  The  stream  of  debate  flowed  on  unceasin.  _  .  .  .r- 
apreading  the  entire  broad  fleld  of  Uie  slavery  qaefctiou. 
Aa  a  matter  of  coarse,  the  Senate  and  the  pe- 
f  hearing  mndi  i* '  "^  *^    v  had  already 


n^ 


liv.U  'J      iiJ- 


ti  ^  times,  but,  m  s  the  time  was  by  no 

means   thrown  away.      Speeches  were   delivered   which 
thn^w  a  new,  strung,  and  striking  light,  m^*  -n 

the  momentary  sitnation,  bnt  also  npon  tht  .     :  ihe 

entire  question,  which  the  friends  of  ootnprvimise  were  ao 
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HDxioTisly  striving  to  cover  under  mountains  of  Bopliisnis, 
pompous  phrases,  and  patriotic  wishes  and  feelings;  and 
fipeeclies  were  delivered  which  were  in  themselves  impor- 
tant historical  deeds. 

From  Calhoun  little  had  yet  been  heard  this  session, 
altliougli  no  one  had  followed  the  course  of  events  with 
mure  intense  interest  or  more  patfsionate  emotion.  He 
had  come  to  Washington  witli  the  seeds  of  death  in  his 
frame,  but  his  intellect  preserved  its  old  clearness  and  acu- 
men, and  his  iron  will  forced  his  sick  body  to  serve  it  as  a 
dwelling  place  until  he  had  reduced  his  politittvl  testament 
to  writing.  On  the  4th  of  March  he  laid  it  before  the  Sen- 
ate, which  listened  with  unfeigned  emotion.  His  legs  and 
his  painfully  breathing  lungs  refused  to  serve  him,  and  he 
was  fijrced  to  allow  Mason  to  read  the  speech.  "A  6oml>er 
hue  pervaded  liia  whole  speech,"  said  Cass.  Yes,  in  spite 
of  tlie  cold  self-restraint  and  soberness  of  the  language,  it 
was  somber  as  the  man  himself,  with  care-fnnowed  brow 
and  broken  frame,  somber  as  the  grave  into  which  he  was 
sinking!  He  had  no  di*ead  of  the  grave,  for  he  had  been 
feai'fully  honest  and  true  to  his  convictions  in  tlie  service 
of  the  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  the  best  powers  of 
his  entire  life,  and  no  self-accusations  tortured  him  in  his 
Jaftt  hours,     But  he  felt  that  the  vote  of  tlie  constituent 

mveution  of  California  on  the  slavery  question  was  the 
first  line  of  the  last  cliaptcr  of  the  history  of  that  quc&tioa 
in  the  Union.  Ho  could  not  bring  himself  to  avow  that 
he  was  taking  with  him  to  the  grave  '*lhis  Union,"  and 
with  it  slavery;  but  it  was  only  because  he  would  not  that 
he  did  not  see  this.  Ue  cjirried  with  him  to  the  grave  no 
hope,  but  only  anxious  forebodings  and  cares  which  were 
jtistiiied  by  the  cleai'est  insight  "I  have,  Senators,  be- 
lieved from  the  first  that  the  agitation  of  tlie  subject  of 
tkvcry  would,  if  not  prevented  by  some  timely  and  eilcct- 
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ive  measure,  end  in  disunion."  It  was  a  melancholy  ©ntis- 
faction  for  tlie  man  wlio,  for  more  than  a  generation,  had 
played  one  of  the  first  rOles  in  the  counsels  and  in  tho 
government  of  the  country,  to  be  able  to  introduce  bis 
last  great  speccli  with  these  words.  All  the  southern 
states,  he  nfiirmcd,  had  now  recognized  the  Justice  of  this 
view.  Universal  as  was  the  dis^siitisfaction  then,  equally 
general  was  the  conviction  tliat  Iionor  and  safety  forbade 
tlieir  remaining  in  the  Union  under  the  existing  stAtc  of 
aflaii*s.  The  ultimate  ftiuso  of  this  dissatisfaction,  and  of 
this  conviction,  was  the  disturljance  of  the  originally 
almost  ]Krfect  balance  of  power  between  Uie  two  &cctioD6| 
which  had  furnished  each  with  the  means  of  protc^-ting 
itself  apiinst  the  encroachments  of  tlie  other.  Now  it 
was  in  the  ]>ower  of  one  section  completely  to  control  tlie 
government,  and  its  preponderance  was  rapidly  increasing 
every  day.  If  this  were  simply  the  effect  of  time,  the 
south  would  have  no  right  to  c*?mplain;  but  it  was  in 
reality  the  result  of  the  unfair  and  unconstitutional  ft-'denit 
laws,  which  were  a  Jravd  u})ou  the  south.  The  constitu- 
tional federal  I'epublic  bad  been  transformed  into  a  stAte 
which  was  in  fact  as  absolute  u  the  Ilus^ian  autocracy, 
and  as  despotic  iu  its  tendencies  as  any  absolnte  state  tluit 
had  ever  existed.  Was  it  to  be  expected,  n^j^  was  it  poe- 
sible  tltat  without  some  external  impulse  a  revolution 
would  take  place,  and  that  tlie  Union  vonld  be  broDgbt 
back  to  its  original  liasist  Not  one  of  the  cansM  which* 
had  called  forth  tlie  aliolitionist  n«^itAtion  bfl*'  *Tr^-iw..^.-.*^j 
bat  all  luul  develoi)ed  from  contemptible  1  ^        to 

mighty  forces,  trltile  tlie  power  of  reststanoe  vd  th«  aonlh 

had  been  grvv  '   /       iker  in  • ■  ^  ■-     *      v:  j^^t 

then  dear  tlii*  iemedice  -g 

dtaracter  were  adopted,  the  soutli  would  be  e«.  i4j 

ehoOfiO  hct^eeB  abolition  and  cvci'«sioof     As  tlkiog*  vrcro 
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now  going,  not  even  secession  would  be  required  to  effect 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union — the  agitation  would  of  itself 
bring  it  about.  But  "it  is  a  greiit  mistake  to  suppose 
that  disunion  can  be  effected  by  a  single  blow.  The  cords 
which  bound  these  states  together  in  one  common  union 
are  far  too  numerous  and  powerful  for  that.  Disunion 
must  be  the  work  of  time.  It  is  only  through  a  long  pro- 
cess, and  successively,  that  the  cords  can  be  snapped  until 
the  whole  fabric  fulls  asunder.  Already  the  agitation  of 
the  slavery  question  has  snapped  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant, and  has  greatly  weakened  all  the  otliers."  Of 
the  four  great  Protestant  religious  communities,  only  Ujo 
Episcopal  chui*ch  remained  intact;  a  wedge  had  been 
driven  into  the  Presbyterian  churcli,  and  the  Methodists 
and  Baptists  had  already  divided,  and  hence,  in  so  far  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union  was  an  accomplished  fact. 

Could  the  Union,  in  spite  of  this,  bo  preserved?  Tliore 
was  but  one  way;  tlie  southern  states  must  bo  convinced 
that  they  could  I'cmain  in  the  Union  with  honor  and 
safety,  and  this  could  be  done  only  by  removing  tlie 
causes  of  their  discontent.  This  was  done  neither  by 
Clay's  proposition  nor  by  the  plan  of  tlie  administration — 
to  admit  California  as  a  state  with  its  present  constitution 
and  to  let  the  question  rest  in  the  territories  until  they 
were  ready  to  be  admitted  as  states.  The  south  must  be 
satislicd,  and  this  could  "easily"  be  done,  since  it  <1d- 
mandcd  only  justice  and  a  conscientious  observation  of  the 
constitution — the  only  compromise  it  had  to  offer.  "The 
north  has  only  to  will  it  to  accomplish  it — to  do  justice 
by  conceding  to  the  sontli  an  equal  right  in  the  acquired 
territory,  and  to  do  her  duty  by  causing  the  stipulations 
relative  to  fugitive  slaves  to  be  faitlifully  fulfilled — to 
cease  the  agitation  of  the  slave  question  and  to  provide 
tor  the  insertion  of  a  provision  in  the  constitution  by  an 
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amendment  which  will  restore  to  the  Boutb  in  Bubstanoe 
the  power  she  possessed  of  protecting  hcrbolf,  before  the 
equilibrium  between  the  sections  was  destroyed  by  th© 
action  of  this  govornraent."  *  IS  the  north  was  not  will- 
ing to  do  this,  tliej  could  separate  in  peace,  and  if  it 
would  not  consent  to  this  either,  it  had  but  to  say  ao,  and 
the  south  would  know  what  it  had  to  do. 

Witli  regard  to  the  arnenduient  to  ^he  constitution, 
which  ho  Uiought  necciasary  for  tho  preservation  of  the 
Union,  Calhoun  buid  in  Ins  gpLHx:h  only  that  it  would  bu 
easy  to  lind  a  provision  which  would  accomplish  tlje  ob- 
ject desired.  In  a  treatise  entitled.  "A  Discourse  on  tho 
Constitution  and  Government  of  tlie  United  Stat^  ."  '  t-ii 
had  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  year  1849,  he  •!  ,  -  in 

detail  his  ideaa  upon  this  all-importaut  point.  It  ap)>ea» 
at  once  from  these  explanations,  tlmt  he  did  not  regard  an 
amendment  to  dio  constitution  as  in  itjielf  sulHcient,  Qa 
required  tirst  the  abrogation  of  all  hiws — naming  th<i 
most  important — whioli  had  mctamoq)hosed  the  fed- 
cml  character  of  tho  Union  into  a  nuttoiuil  chaneUur. 
Bat  this  alone  would  not  suffice  to  undo  what  had  been 
donCi  nor  to  reestablish  tlte  disturbed  equiiibriani  of  the 
two  sections.  The  weaker  section,  therefore,  could  be  se- 
cunxl  ag;iinst  new  encroachments  only  by  ginog  it  a  con- 
stitutional veto  on  all  the  decisions  of  tli^  fcnleral  gorem- 
mcnt.     Tluit  such  a  veto  was  not  incompatible  with  the 


*  Sevrnrd  remarkftd  oa  dklaz  "Tbe  dMory  of  a  b««  potldoal  aqfol- 
Ubrlum  cUioas  Uuit  It  Gaic«  ejusied,  «nj  hw  been  kvL  IVben  IibO^ 
and  bowT  It  b«g*a  to  b«  lost  In  17S7,  wlft«n  prellmLnftry  amag^ 
incou  vere  made  lo  &<lDilt  Are  d«w  ft««  sUle»  io  ibe  Dortliweat  urri 
torj,  two  T«ari  bcforo  tbs  cwoftittttioa  vtmt  finU^  aidoptcd .  Uut  is,  U 
btfia  to  be  loM  tmoymnlmfoir  It  tiegu  to  ezbt.**  Woriu.  U  p.  •! 
It  mast  be  r»in«iBb«r««l  iKat  tlM  onliAJUioA  of  IT8T  vw  aoc  pamfd 
OT«r  tb«  rasUtuc*  of  Ui«  aMlkera  ttpntmaiMlfm^  btt  vfUi  tfadr 
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organic  lawB  of  a  great  political  community  "waa  proved 

by  Poland  where,  forsooth,  the  Rpplicatlon  of  the 

principle  had  been  carried  much  further.  The  action  of 
the  government  would  thereby  be  somewhub  delayed,  per- 
haps, hut  it  would  gaia  all  the  mure  in  moral  force. 
Only  then  would  the  Union  become  a  real  one,  that  is  a 
union  of  feeling  and  of  brotherly  love.  This  "strong 
negative,"  which  strengthened  every  strong  government, 
might  be  organized  by  placing  the  executive  power  in  the 
hands  of  two  Presidents.  Each  section  would  have  to 
chooae  a  Pi-esidentj  to  one  would  belong  the  guidance  of 
external  aliairs,  to  the  other  that  of  internal  affairs;  but 
every  act  of  Congress  would  require  the  assent  of  both  in 
order  to  become  legally  binding. 

No   more   convincing   and    irrefutable  proof  could    be 
fven  that  tlie  preservation  of  the  Union  ^vas  not  **eaEy," 

it  simply  impossible,  if  Calhoun's  promises  were  sound, 
as  they  unquestionably  were.  How  could  the  nortlx  check 
the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question,  how  could  it  even 
"desire"  the  repression  of  that  agitation,  while  every 
influence  that  made  it  regard  slavery  as  a  "sin"  had 
gained  tremendously  in  power?  Congress  might  vote  the 
abrogation  of  the  entire  body  of  federal  legislation,  but 
could  tliis  annul  the  actual  development  which  the  Union 
had  passed  through  since  the  day  of  its  origin  1  Of  what 
avail  to  set  up  the  "principle,"  "that  the  power  and 
action  of  the  Union,  instead  of  being  increased,  ought  to 
bo  diminished  with  the  increase  of  its  extent  and  popu- 
lation," if,  apart  from  the  one  element  of  the  slavery 
question,  the  real  oneness  of  interests  was  every  day 
increasing  and  imperatively  demanding  suitable  legisla 
tive  recoguitioni  Calhoun's  only  way  to  save  the  Union 
watt  in  reality  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Where  wsa 
anything  about  "sections"  to  be  found  in  the  constita- 
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tionf  Were  not  the  fiectious  themselves,  in  the  sense  the 
word  now  bore,  the  pro<luct  of  »  course  of  development, 
■wliich  was  in  contradiction  with  the  principles  of  the 
Union?  What  became  of  the  fundiiinental  principle  of 
the  states  rights  doctrine,  which,  in  u  modified  Bensc,  wits 
also  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  constitution — the 
legal  equality  of  the  statca,  if  a  stantiiug  minority  of  them 
was  to  possess  an  absolute  veto  over  a  standing  raajorityl 
How  could  there  be  luiy  more  talk  of  a  Union  at  all,  if 
tlie  federal  state  was  to  be  broken  up  by  the  constitution 
into  a  permanent  united  minority  and  a  permanent 
united  majority,  which  in  eacli  particular  case  would  have 
to  arrive  at  a  complete  understanding  in  order  to  make 
legifelative  action  possible? 

How  gross  the  injustice  done  to  this  man  l>y  the  charge, 
that  he  desired  the  disruption  of  the  Union,  and  had  for 
twtiny  years,  with  full  consciousness  of  his  object,  system- 
atically labored  to  this  end*  As  soon  as  ho  perceives  that 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union  is  no  longer  merely  a  danger 
to  bo  upju'ehended,  but  a  fact  in  process  of  accomplish- 
ment, he  devotes  the  last  remnants  of  his  powers  to  lind- 
ing  a  way  of  salvation,  and  so  utterly  incapable  is  he  of 
avowing  to  Inmseli'  that  there  is  no  way,  that  be,  tho 
keenest  political  thinker  of  the  south,  drawa  ap  a  plan  for 
saving  the  Union  which  is  one  of  the  most  m^nbtrous 
j-tolitical  absurdities  that  ever  was  devised.  He  luul,  in- 
deed, contributed  more  than  any  other  mau  N>  make  iLc 
filavocracy  the  political  ruler  of  the  Union  and  tliereby  to 
render  inevitable  the  present  breach,  but  in  his  tsyvB  to 
abolish  slavery  would  be  to  convert  the  planter  statea  into 
a  bloody  chaos,  and  ho  reeogni/ed  that  an  alisulutc  precon- 
dition of  the  permanent  maintenance  of  slavery  in  the 
Union  was  the  }xilitical  aupremucy  of  the  filavucraoy.  [t 
n»  U'ue,  he  held  it  to  be  not  only  die  incoutectable  right, 
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int  also  the  sacred  duty  of  tlie  eoiitb  to  bid  adieu  to  tho 
Union,  and,  i£  neceeeaiy,  to  stake  its  all  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  its  separate  existence,  if  the  only  choice  left  it 
was  that  between  abolition,  that  is  loss  of  political  rule, 
and  secession;  but  his  reason  was  never  able  fully  to 
effjice  in  his  heart  the  direct  Union  sentiment.  It  is  true 
tliat  it  was  he  who  had  uttered  the  words;  Slavery  is  "a 
good,  a  positive  good,"  and  he  really  believed  it,  but  it 
was  only  lii^  successors — the  epigons^us  inferiors  in  both 
intellect  and  churiieter,  that  could  wax  enthusiabtic  fur  a 
confederation  with  slavery  for  its  corner  etono,  as  the 
realiziition  of  the  political  and  social  ideal.  AVlien,  after 
the  reading  of  the  speech,  supported  on  tlie  shouidtTs  of 
two  of  his  friends,  he  tottered  out  of  the  senate  chamber, 
the  doors  that  shut  behind  him  closed  on  the  second  period 
of  the  history  of  the  Union  under  the  constitution,  in 
which  the  star  of  the  south  had  mounted  to  tie  zenith. 

Three  days  later,  on  tlie  7th  of  March,  AVebster  deliv- 
ered his  famous  speech,  which  not  only  in  the  eyes  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  prej)ared  n  sj)eedy  and  disgraceful 
end  to  his  long  and  honorable  career,  but  also,  when  taken 
in  connection  with  Calhoun's  speech  and  with  Seward*** 
11th  of  March  speech,  to  be  considered  hereafter,  forms 
an  important  division  in  the  history  of  the  struggle  of 
1850. 

If  we  examine  the  speech  with  the  objectivity  of  the  his- 
torian, we  are  tempted  to  ask  whether  its  objectionableness 
does  not  lie  less  in  what  it  says  than  in  what  it  leaves  im- 
said,  and  in  tho  way  in  which  it  says  what  it  says. 

Wclister  esttiblishea  tlie  fact,  that  in  both  north  and 
south  the  views  of  tlie  nature  and  chameter  of  hlavfry 
have,  in  the  course  of  time,  undergone  a  profound  altera- 
tion, but  he  has  not  a  word  to  indicate  that  this  antagon- 
ism in  the  way  slavery  was  viewed — an  autugouism  daily 
32 
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more  sliai'ply  deliued- — is  simply  tlie  reault  of  op]X)i?[ii^ 
economic,  social  and  political  development  lie  makes  it 
out  that  Boutb  and  north  need  only  to  re-solve  to  reason 
henceforth  a  little  less  passionately  and  to  feel  a  little  more 
patriotically,  in  order  again  to  draw  as  near  to  eacli  otlicr 
in  their  views,  as  the  fatliers  of  the  republic.  The  whole 
struggle  wears  tlie  a?pect  of  a  foolish  wi*angle  of  blimUvi 
visionaries,  because  there  is  not  a  syllable  to  point  out 
tliat  it  is  based  on  opposing  ethical  principles,  and  on  a 
conflict  of  real  intori'st^.'  He  proves  to  the  soutli  the  nn- 
fairness  of  its  conix>laint8  by  reminding  it,  that  it  hiid 
acquired  Loui&iana,  Texas,  and  Florida  only  by  the  coop- 
eration of  the  north,  bnt  he  makes  no  reference  to  the 
effects  which  the  strengthening  of  slavery,  by  these  acqui- 
sitions, had  exercised  upon  the  views  and  temper  of  the 
nortli.  He  rightly  says  that  monds  cannot  be  trented  like 
a  mathematicrd  jkroblem,  and  that  he  who  becomes  a  fan- 
atic for  one  truth  and  for  one  duty,  will  trample  under 
loot  other  truths  and  other  duties;  bnt  he  neglects  to 
enquire  whrthor  the  assertion  that  slavery  had  become 
irreconcilable  with  the  moral  views  of  a  majority  of  the 
people  and  with  the  gener&l  tendencies  of  their  institutions 
otherwise  considered,  and  of  their  economic  relationn — i* 


*  This  assertion  U  well  Tound^d.  althougb  Webster  doee  bring  lotu 
promineDce  liic  fncT.  itaM  tbe  cbtmee  !d  the  views  of  the  sonih  wa* 
brought  about  by  the  gre*t  derelopment  or  cotton.  On  tho  M^.h  >^f 
Ma>,  be  writes:  " I  sappo^e  oo  bUtonr  shows  a ioac  of  su^ 
arising;  tVoUi  angiy  df^baa'sauvl  disptiies^boliiinUif'^jvpfniJi'  .. 
oouniry.  oq  questions  of  so  very  little  real  uopartance."  Prir. 
ir.  p.  ^-  And  on  the  iTlb  of  July,  he  says.  In  the  Senate:  **Hi 
bare  we  Ikms  seven  and  a  half  moniUs,  disputing  about  potnu  whlcii, 
ia  my  jud^ueat,  are  of  no  pr»ciica4  ioiponance  to  one  or  tba  oOttr 
part  of  the  crtuotry.**  Works.  T^  p.  -CML  lliediancier  of  (b«  AttKf>> 
kan  |»«opl«  must  bare  midergoiM  a  tiagvUr  trutsfiMmatlon.  if  Khi 
eniiro  Cuogrrat*  bad  thtts  siiikl«aly  been  rhiaged  telo  m  debaiing  tJnb 
•if  BephclmnrcygUnih. 
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u  ti'utii.  There  was  no  disputing  his  proposition  that  the 
clause  with  regard  to  the  delivery  of  fugitive  slaves  was 
legally  as  hinding  as  any  other  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion, but  the  assertion  that  tlie  north  would  fulfill  "with 
alacrity"  this  duty  of  honor  and  conscience,  as  soon  as  it 
became  clear  on  the  subject,  was  worse  than  an  absurdity. 
Had  Webster  Completely  lost  thepjwerof  comprehending, 
that  a  constitution  may,  in  certain  respects,  give  expression 
to  the  ethical  convictions  of  a  people,  but  can  never  be  the 
source  of  such  convictions,  and  tluit  in  a  Democratic  re- 
public  a  couatitutional  provision  which  has  become  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  etliicnl  convictions  of  a  majority  of  tlie 
people  is  an  absurdity,  and  that  it  must  finally  Itecome 
absolutely  imposaible  to  execute?  And  in  trnth,  because 
morally  the  ground  under  his  awn  feet  had  become  a 
q^uicksaud,  he  no  longer  understood  the  nature  of  tlio 
ethical  development  represented  by  the  liistoiT  of  the 
blavery  question.  A  Seiuitor  of  Massachusetts  who  could 
say  that  the  alKjlitionists  had  done  *' nothing  good  or  valu- 
"  and  itad  tmly  hound   the  slaven  fasti'r,^  from  impure 


i^.v- 


aud  eeiiish  luotives^  either  was  degrading  himself  into  a 
parasite  of  the  hlaMtcmcy,  or  hud  iH-coine  a  stniriger  in  his 
own  house,  a  dead  man  walking  amid  the  living.     AVel)- 


I  **  Every  Uiiog  that  these  agitating  people  have  done  has  been,  not 
to  eDlar;;e.  but  to  restrain,  doi  to  sot  free,  but  to  biDd  faster,  the  slavo 
populution  of  the  south.**  April  29,  he  said  publicly,  in  Boston:  *'l 
ah&ll  support  no  agitations  haTing  their  foundationa  in  mere  glioMly 
abttlratiiouti ;"  and  regarding  the  delivery  of  fugitive  nluves:  '*Tho 
fllmple  question  Is,  whether  Madsui::husetts  will  con(|uer  her  loi'ul  pre- 
judicea."  Curtis,  Life  of  D.  Webster,  II.,  p.  438.  And  on  the  IbI  of 
June,  he  writes  lo  a  fHend  whom  he  made  use  of  to  defend  his  attitude 
in  the  press:  "But  ugitaiiun  hud  arisen— theoretic,  fanatical,  and  fan- 
tjwticfti  agitation— find  under  a  loud  cry  of  anti^^ilavery  led  away  jJIIy 
women  and  aillier  men,  who  formed  a  conM^leruble  party,  and  both  tlie 
great  parties  strove  to  see  which  could  win  this  third  parly  by  the 
greatest  yielding  to  its  clamor  and  its  nonsense."    Ibid.,  p.  427. 
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Bter,  however,  witli  paiaful  eagerness  sought  to  prove,  tl 
he  had  sownded  the  warning  watch  cry  thr<^ngh  the  Uiid, 
while  everything  round  about  still  lay  in  deep  sleep,  and 
that  he  was  still  standing  in  full  panoply  at  his  p<:»at  ou 
the  battlements  of  the  citadel  of  freedom,  as  wakeful  and 
as  eager  for  the  fray  as  ever.  He  had  passjxges  rend  from 
his  earlier  speeches  to  prove,  that  as  early  as  1837  he  had 
forged  tlie  "thunder,"  which  those  who  were  clamoring  for 
the  Wilmot  proviso  now  soiight  to  give  out  as  "their  in- 
vention."  For  this  reason  he  thoii^'lit  he  on;:hi  to  be 
believed  when  he  told  them  now,  that  the  thunderbolts 
must  be  packed  up  luid  laid  aside  because  they  were  do 
longer  needed  and  were  annoying  to  southern  ears.  Irre- 
versible natural  laws  made  slavery  impossible  in  the 
districts  acquired  from  Mexico,  and  therefore  he  should 
oppose  an  express  prohibition  of  it  in  the  law  for  tbt? 
organization  of  New  Mexico.*  He  claimed  to  have  read 
everything  that  could  instruct  him  about  these  laws,  but 
all  he  could  adduce  in  support  of  his  assertion  was,  that 
California  and  New  Mexico  were  not  adapted  to  the  plant- 
ing system.  He  must  have  skipped  all  the  passages 
which  treated  of  the  mines  and  of  the  fxpectations  which 
a  large  number  of  the  slaveholders  attached  thereto;  «nd 


i»I  would  not  tak«  pains  uselessly  to  reatflrm  in  nrdlnaDce  of 
nature,  nor  lo  refnacl  the  wiU  of  Qod."  Even  long  after  the  civil  war 
it  basoHen  been  attempted  to  repel  all  aUack^s  on  Webeter  bj  the  mere 
repetition  of  this  pompous  sentence.  The  two  following  senteDeea. 
from  Uie  majority  report  of  the  "committee  of  thirty-ih-  i*ir 

all  criticism  of  ihtg  standpoint snperfluous.    *'In  the  year  t- 

ritorial  Leirittlature  of  New  Mexico  eatabHshed  alaTery  in  !-;ii  )>rri- 
tory.  This  law  was  dlsapprorsd  at  the  laat  sesaion  of  dxi.:.  ^^  Ny  a 
-vote  of  tlie  House,  but  the  Senate  have  not  yet  acted  on  the  bUl.  and 
BO  the  law  of  the  lerritor}*,  niil  having  been  annulled  liy  both  Uoimm 
of  (-oni^rcsa^  retnalus  in  fuU  force,  aud  slavery  now  exi^ta  by  law  In 
New  Mexico."  Rep.  of  Committeea,  8dth  Oongr.,  and  Som,  VqL  I.. 
No.  31,  p.  d. 
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he  must  have  always  failed  to  hear  the  declaration  of  the 
soutlieni  representatives,  repeated  on  inauinorable  occa- 
sions, tiiut  tliO  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress 
with  regard  to  slavery  in  the  territories  was  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  them,  not  only  on  account  of  the  principle, 
but  also  with  regard  to  future  acquisitions  of  tt-rritory. 
The  greatest  consideration  must  be  exercised  that  the  south 
may  not  feel  that  "at  least  a  plain  theoretioul  wrong"  has 
been  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Wilraot  proviso,  and  that  its 
pride  "whether  a  just  and  a  rational  pride,  or  an  irrational 
pride"  be  not  woundetl;  but  that  the  north  linil  just  as 
good  a  right  as  the  south  to  insist  upon  the  question  of 
principle  as  such,  and,  that,  in  a  constitiitional  state  it  is 
in  itself  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to  come  to  a 
tiecision  as  to  the  rights  of  a  question  which  has  been  con- 
tested with  the  utmost  passion  for  many  years,  and 
which,  furthermore,  involves  a  decision  on  principle  of  the 
disputed  political  and  legal  character  of  the  state;  all  this 
the  great  Senator  from  Massachusetts  did  not  comprehend, 
be  who  deemed  it  in  good  taste  and  logical  to  close  his 
great  speech,  in  this  the  mightiest  conflict  of  minds  on  the 
slavery  question,  with  tlie  assertion  that  the  federnl  gov- 
ernment **has  trodden  down  no  man's  liberty,"  and  "its 
daily  respiration  is  liberty." 

Did  it  require  the  miglity  brain  of  Daniel  Webster  to 
perceive  that  the  question  of  principle,  as  such,  was  of 
the  highest  practical  significance,  even  though  another 
law  of  natui'e  had  made  it  certain  tliat  the  United  States 
would  never  make  any  more  acquisitions  of  territory,  and 
even  if  it  were  true,  as  Webster  asserted,  that  there  was 
now  not  a  foot  of  land  in  the  Union  the  chunictor  of 
which,  as  far  as  slavery  was  concerned,  was  not  detennined 
by  an  irreversible  law  of  some  sort?  There  was  hut  one 
really  statesmanilke  word  in  the  speech,  and  that  was  the 


m^ 
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assertion,  repeatedly  made  with  the  strongest  eiupliadifi, 
that  "peaceful  secession"  was,  and  would  always  remain 
an  impossibility.  But  here  again  he  was  silent  on  the 
most  important  point.  He  pointed  out  the  fact,  bat  said 
notliing  of  tlie  question  of  right.  During  the  troublous 
times  of  nullification  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  tlie  little 
band  wlio  had  stood  firm  for  tlie  maintenance  of  the  su- 
premacy of  the  law,  if  it  must  needs  be,  even  by  the 
sword.  Could  he  not  see  that  in  the  present  conflict  of 
principles  was  invol^'ed  the  question  whether  the  law  was 
to  rule,  or  whether  the  command  of  the  slavocracy  was  to 
be  the  supreme  law?  This  power  threatened  to  dismember 
the  Union  if  the  majority  ventured  to  exercise  an  author- 
ity that  l>elonged  to  Congress,  according  to  their  constitu- 
tional convictions,  and  which,  from  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  Congress  had  exerci8«<l  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  southern  representativefi.  C-ould, 
then,  a  sp<.H'ch  which  contjiineil  not  a  word  filN>nt  the  prin- 
dple,  and  which  conjured  the  north  virtually  to  yidd  to 
the  threat,  projierly  be  denominated,  as  it  was  by  W<  i 
a  speech  "for  the 'cons  titntion  and  the  Union"?  Thf  ..  ;-- 
atitution  bad  become  mere  food  for  moths,  aikd  nodiing 
but  <^rope«  of  sand"  held  the  Union  together,  if  tiie  high- 
est political  wisdom  and  the  purest  ]>atr]odAiD  requii 
that  Congress  sbonld,  for  such  r«ftsons  as  thcee, 
the  exercise  of  its  legisladrv  powers  on  this  qoestion. 

The  7th  of  Maitrh  speech  is  undeniably  the  dark< 
spot  in  Webster^s  political  liie,  bat  it  is  alsft  beyond  qi 
ticm  tlmt  grrat  vrnvag  has  been  done  him  in  attribatiiig  ij 
solely  to  'the  conscioos  object  of  getting  himstf>]f  inataU«d 
in  the  White  Hoqm  by  the  grmtelbl  skrocracy.* 


>  Oiifce  ttifc  of  ^ftm,  teaOL  fc»  wjp^m  w»  riftiiDoa  to  A« 
■iiitiainpw  10  tit— wtf  BOW,  oad  la  tbe  hmot.  of  hn  aitli 
1  AbaU  m4s«  do  aw  $pldtm  iosovi,  Ikoo^  I  aar  b«  wMlfM  1i 
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The  prospect  of  seeing  Lis  name  conspicuous  in  the  li&t 
of  tlie  presidents  Lad  not  increased  but  rather  diininigLed 
with  tLe  growth  of  his  considemtion  and  fame.  Tlie  \to\\- 
ticians  did  not  find  their  account  in  placing  at  their  head 
a  man  whom  nature  had  made  their  nia>tcr,  and  tLe  inasftcs 
gazed  at  him  with  admiration,  and  wci*e  proud  tliafc  Eng- 
lnn<l  admired  liim,  too,  and  that  all  Euroj>e  aeknowledgfd 
Lis  pret-minent  uhility,  but  ihvy  were  never  stirred  to 
enthusiaam  by  him;  they  rated  Lis  greatness  nither  too 
high  than  too  low,  but  it  neither  stimulated  their  imagi- 
nations nor  set  to  stronger  vibrations  the  deei>er  chords  ot' 
their  feelings.  On  tLe  other  hand,  a  large  fraction  in  the 
highest  circles  of  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington society  worsluped  him  with  a  regular  cult.  Even 
tlie  darker  spots  iu  his  moral  character — his  arrogance,  his 
sins  against  the  seventh  commandment,  his  parading  of  a 
half-true  religiousness,  and  imrticnUirly  the  unwortliy  un- 
scrnpulousness  with  whicli  lie  laid  the  jK>ckuts  of  hi^ 
friends  under  the  heaviest  contributions  in  order  to  tickle 
his  spoiled  palate  or  gratifv  his  otlier  expensivG  taste.^, 
were  not  merely  excuse^l  hut.  indixnimtly  denifd,  or  even 
transformed  into  virtues.  Even  to-day  tliere  are  to  Ije 
found  in  Massachusetts  many  highly  educated  and  very 
estimable  people  whom  one  would  mortally  otfend  by  the 
slightest  criticism  of  Webster^s  character — a  ]»heuomenon 
almost  unique  in  the  United  States,  and  which  pi-oves 
what  an  all-powerful  charm  this  rich  intellect  in  its  im- 
posing dwelling  must  Lave  exercised  upon  its  immediate 

coanier  some  Lernaan  and  some  ErymanUiian  animals.'*  Curtis,  Life 
of  D.  Websier,  11.,  p.  -128.  Tlie  firbt  ^fHtemeul  was  not  quiie  inie. 
W.  W.  Corcoran  som  bimBcheckfor|;iO,0<M)  ixa  an  expression  of'tliHoks 
AQf]  recognition  for  tlip  7ih  *>i'  Miinjii  i»i)*?et*h.  "Mr.  Webnt^r  met  Mr. 
Corcoran  the  same  evening  at  tlie  Prosident*!*,  and  thanked  him  for 
the  princely  favur.*'     In  Memuriam.    6.  O.  Tavloe,  p.  100, 
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&un*otindiDgs.  The  adoration,  going  eveo  to  deilicatioD« 
of  these  followers,  only  too  glad  to  sacriGee  themselves, 
had  the  results  wliich  were  to  be  expected  from  tlie  qniili 
tiefi  of  human  nature.  Web&ter  came  to  fee!  that  Ijc  had 
a  claim  upon  the  presidency,  which  only  envy,  jealouey  or 
stupidity  could  fail  to  recognize.  He  had  repeatcKJly 
resisted  the  temptation  to  let  the  party  sufter  for  not  rtr- 
ognizing  this  claim,  but  now  that  '»day  declined  and  tht* 
evening  drew  nigh,"  he  could  not  pi-evail  upon  liimself  to 
allow  things  to  take  their  own  coiir^^e. 

No  unprejudiced  reader  can  fail  to  perceive,  that  lUv 
7th  of  March  speech  was  a  candidate  speech  and  that  iu 
chief  object  was  to  win  the  favor  of  the  south.  It  is  true, 
Webster  did  not  attribute  to  the  north  alone  all  the  blame 
of  the  ruinous  dissensioa;  but  of  the  latter's  well 
gi*ounded  complaints  he  declared:  "I  need  not  go  over 
them  particularl}','*  and  it  was  only  subsequently  and  by 
request  of  a  friend  that  he  introduced  a  few  words  regar«l- 
ing  the  treatment  of  free  colored  pei-stins  from  iLc  north 
in  southern  ports, ^  while  he  dealt  with  the  grievances  of 
the  south  in  a  way  tliat  won  the  liveliest  recognition  from 
the  most  fiery  partisans  of  slavery.  He  tried  anxiously  to 
preserve  the  good  will  of  the  north,  but  he  could  refer  it 
only  to  the  past,  because  he  was  pledging  the  pi'eseut  tnd 
tlie  future  to  the  south,  though  it  was  done  in  the  least 
offensive  manner  possible.     But  neither  his   understatid- 


>  The  Boston  correspondent  of  the  Indepfndtnt  writes  on  the  18th 
of  Miirch  with  lefeieuce  thereto:      "That  even  that  puiiny  paB«^« 
where  the  groat  Senator  seems  to  speak  as  if  he  had  n  nnrthc-ra  h6Al 
waj)  not  in  its  pluee  when  the  speech  was  delivcied,  but  hwi  been 
«erted  since,  for  home  consuuipiion:    Ai  llii»  rum  we  fthall.  by-aod- 
ndopi  Uie  come-outer's  toast,  •  Winthrop  and  Webster,  par  nofiiU  ft 
nttn,  with  cotton  conaciences  and  cownrd  heftri»~Uk6  lean  kine  jtbli 
erlng  in  a  December  farm-yard — they  follow  the  sunBhlne  around  thi 
haystack  a^  they  feed.*** 
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lug  nor  his  conscience  would  have  allowed  him  to  do  this 
if  he  had  not  believed  that  he  was  thereby  best  serving, 
not  only  Ins  own  personal  interests,  but  also  those  of  tlie 
CTnion.  And  it  was  only  because  he  did  believe  this  that 
the  7tli  of  March  speech  was  an  historiciil  event  of  far- 
reaching  flignificanee.  Had  he  simply  sold  Jiimself  to  the 
souili,  the  Bpeech  would  merit  extended  notice  only  in  .a 
biography  of  Daniel  Webster,  but  in  the  general  history 
of  the  country  it  would  suffice  to  establish  the  fact  in  a 
couple  of  words.  He  had  lowered  his  lance  before  the 
slavoeracy  and  was  therefore  bitterly  relegated  to  the  limbo 
of  the  dead  past  by  the  progi-essive  party  in  the  north,* 
but  he  had  not  thereby  ceased  to  be  a  representative  man. 
He  was  not  a  character  that  in  any  circumstances  would 
have  readily  adapted  itself  to  the  r61e  of  a  lonely  rock  in 
a  seething  sea.  He  would  have  never  broken  so  utterly 
with  his  past  as  he  did  in  this  speech,  if  he  had  not 
known  that  in  so  doing  he  was  only  placing  himeelf  at  the 
head  of  the  "conservative  tendency,''  whicli  liml  set  in  at 
the  north  and  wliich  had  from  the  start  gained  great 
strength  through  tlie  leading  comnierciul  circles.*  But  he 
had  sadly  deceived  himself  with  regard  to  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  the  stream.  It  was  strong  enough  to  give  the  slav- 
oeracy one  more  triumph  and  to  post]X)n6  the  day  of  the 
decision  for  ten  years,  hut  while  temporarily  smoothing  the 
waters  on  the  surface  it  forced  the  movement  so  far  down 
into  the  depths  that  it  finally  acquired  strength  for  tlie 

*  Parker  wrJtoa:  "I  believe  no  one  political  act  tn  America,  since 
Uie  trt'nchery  of  Benedict  Arnold,  has  excited  so  much  moral  indi^Ta- 
Won.  us  the  conduct  of  Daniel  Webgter."  Works  of  Th.  Parker;  Kdit 
Triibnor,  V.,  p.,  U5. 

*  See  Ihe  Independent  of  March  21.  I8o0.  p.  40.  Stephens  wrote  aa 
earl;  uh  Dec.  5.  18*10:  **The  north  Is  begiDning  to  count  the  cost. 
Not  the  Free  Soilers,  but  the  mercantile  cliww."  Johnston  &  Bnjwue, 
UtG  ul  Al.  U.  Stephens,  p  2^1). 
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solution  of  the  problem.  TLe  7tb  of  March  speech  wa*  ft 
programme,  and  not  merely  the  personal  prugnimme  of 
Webster,  but  the  progminme  of  those  wlio  still  wished  to 
keep  hou&e  with  the  wisdom  of  the  period  of  devulopiuen; 
whose  end  had  now  been  reached.  And  the  decieivo 
point  in  the  programme  was  that  it  declared  a  solution  of 
the  problem  unnecessary  and  impo&sibh.t  ut  the  very  mt*- 
inent  when  the  inevitableness  of  a  solution  of  some  kind 
had  been  proved  to  a  demonstration.'  This,  however, 
did  not  give  the  ratlicals  the  right,  as  they  now  and  after- 
wards &till  more  insultingly  did,  to  count  the  const-rvi^- 
tives  with  the  goats,  of  whom  it  is  said:  Depart  from 
me  ye  undeaUf  I  know  ye  not,  Xo  more  in  f polities  than 
in  civil  life  is  it  true  that  convictions,  uiutivcb,  or  actions 
are  always  either  black  or  white.  Well^ler  liad  not  le- 
come  A  knave  and  a  traitor  who  deliberately  eonght  to 
buy  the  mess  of  pottage  of  tlie  Presidency  at  the  price  o! 
tlie  weal  of  the  Union,  Tlie  hope  of  winning  ihifl  prize 
m:i<ic  him  reckon  less  closely  than  he  otherwise  would 
have  done  with  his  conscience,  his  better  convictions^  and 
his  honor;  but  he  did  not  cease  at  the  brink  of  the  grmve 


'  On  this  decisive  point.  Seward's  views  moi  tbow  of  tiie  iouilk«ni 
radiculs.  Ue  says:  "It  will  a;i(H.>»r  Ihat  tliv  que»tloa  of  ilIss<vh!o| 
the  Union  is  a  complex  question;  that  it  embraces  the  : 
whether  the  Colon  »baU  tttiuiil,  and  slavery,  under  the  Bit  j«i,>.  ]•<*••••' 
fbl  action  of  moral,  social,  and  political  can»M,  be  remoret]  bj 
gradual,  ToluDt&ry  eflfort,  and  with  compensAtion.  or  vhRih4»r  the 
Unicm  ebitll  be  dissolred,  and  ciiril  wars  eoAii*^.  Iiriax^ini;  on  violent 
but  complete  and  immediate  emancipation.     \^  yfd  at 

lb*t  slaj^^  of  our  nmirmal  pro^re^s  when  thnt  .  *>«MS. 

when  we  must  foroee  it.     It   l»  diro«Ml\   ii   ■  It-  .-in.J.-iw  U 

ufKin  us.     It  darkens  the  legialaiive  balU.  (ho  i>  :::[>!•>  uc  niMahl^t, 
the  home  and  the  hearth.     £ver^-  question,  piOiricAl,  ciTll,  or  im'cIi 
■slical,  however  foreign  to  the  subject  of  slavery   !.f  ir..^*  iit.  »i.,Tffrjr 
an  incident,  and  the  Incident  supplants  the  pri  W« 

bear  of  noihlnjc  but  slarer;,  aotl  we  can  talk  oi  uoium^  uui  vtavtti;^,** 
Works.  I.,  p.  dft. 
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to  be  a  patriot,  and  it  luid  not  been  a  mere  lying  rhetori- 
cal phi*a6e  when  he  had  begun  with  the  words:  "I  wish  to 
speak  to-daj,  not  a&  a  Massachusetts  man,  nor  as  a 
northern  man,  but  as  au  American/'  Among  the  conser- 
vatives were  many  who  in  purity  and  firmness  of  charac- 
ter stood  far  above  Webster  and  who  yet  went  far  beyond 
him  in  subser^-iency  to  the  slavocnicy.  With  him  they 
Kaid:  "There  will  be  no  seces^iou!  Gentlemen  are  not 
serious  when  tliey  talk  of  seccHsion";  but  without  being 
consoious  of  the  slightoe-t  inconsistency,  they  also  said  with 
him:  *'I  hear  with  di:?tre6»  and  anguisli  the  woi*d  'seces- 
sion,'" and  patriotic  distress  and  patriotic  anguish  un- 
manned their  intellects  and  their  wills.  Their  policy 
glided  on  a  sharply  inclined  plane  towards  an  aliyss,  but, 
if  not  always  t-olcly,  it  was,  nevertheless,  chiefly  their 
patriotism  that  impelled  them  to  this  policy.  As  little  as 
the  barometer  tnake&  the  weather  so  little  was  AVebster\- 
Hjmecb  the  canise  that  the  four  years'  contest  resulted  in 
the  compromise  of  1850.  It  was  only  tlie  most  note- 
worthy announcement  of  the  fact  that  an  influential 
minority  of  the  northern  "Wljigs  was  ready  to  allow  Clay 
to  save  the  Union  in  his  own  fashion. 

Toombs  and  Stephens  had  thought  that  Seward  had 
already  as  good  as  succeeded  in  transforming  the  Whigs  of 
the  north  into  an  anti-shivery  party;  the  votes  ot  the 
House  of  the  4th  of  February,  and  tlie  speech  of  Webster 
8liowe<l  tliat  the  slavery  qnt?stioii  liad  split  the  Win'gs  ol 
the  north.  The  ignoring  of  this  question  by  the  bust 
national  convention  of  the  Whigs  had  not  been  able  to 
prevent  this.  The  next  question  was  whether  this  breach 
could  be  ignoi*ed,  or  whether,  whatever  the  politicians 
might  wish  and  decide,  it  would  continue  to  widen  until 
the  dissolution  of  the  party  had  become  an  accomplished 
fifcct,  and  thereby  the  slavery  question  in  and  of  itself  be- 
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came  the  basis  of  the  cuutitructiou  of  uew  parties.  For 
Lim  who  judged  the  matter  without  prejudice,  Seward*a 
speech  of  the  11th  of  March*  could  not  but  remove  ail 
doubt  as  to  what  would  be  the  answer  to  this  question. 

So  little  had  Sewiu-d  tiikeii  to  heart  Foote'b  warning  to 
spare  his  reputation,  that  he  now  roundly  declared  hiin»elf 
opposed  to  all  compromises.  If  he  had  done  this  in  the 
spirit  of  the  abolitionists,  it  would  not  have  been  of  auj 
special  sigiiiiieance.  Giddings,  for  example,  had  ofWu 
made  similar  declarations  and  even  the  ^^tii'e  eaters'*  had 
accubtomed  themselves  to  listen  to  them  without  raising  a 
tumult  and  rencliing  for  their  revolvers.  Men  who  re- 
garded the  morals  of  the  decalogue  or  the  postulates  of 
the  law  of  nature  as  absolutely  binding  in  politic*,  could 
not  adopt  any  other  standpoint,  but  the  south  might  n.-st 
secure  that  all  deductions  made  from  this  standpoint  would 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  people  be  referred  to  tlie 
chapter  on  "Slavery  in  Abstractor'  But  Seward,  in  mak- 
ing this  declaration,  as  in  all  his  previous  action,  was  a 
practical  piditiciau — one  w^ho  reckons  with  men  and  things 
86  they  actually  are.  Such  legislative  compromises,  ho 
thought,  bind  the  hands  for  the  future  ere  it  can  yet  be 
foreseen  what  the  weal  of  the  state  in  the  future  may  rv 
quire.  It  was,  therefoi'e,  necessary  to  rest  content  with 
the  legitimate  task  of  the  legislator,  to  do  justice  to  the 
requirements  of  the  present,  and  a  consideration  of  the** 
requirements  discovered  no  gn^und  for  making  to  sUvcry 
the  concessions  contained  in  the  varions  compromij>6* 
proposed." 

»  Works.  U  pp.  51-W. 

*  '*  /  ftm  vpf>9ud  $9  an]/  mrA  wmprvmist^  in  an$  aA4  aU  (hpformt  im 
wMcA  it  haa  h^m  propoted ;  because,  wli'lf^  .i.Tmiitinr  tho  nurlu  »ti.1  ili« 
patrluilsm  oT  all  iVum  whom  it  U  mv 

l«gUlstWe  coiQpMniiti<«»»  wliicb  ar«  u«.>l  '.i'-M<ii<  i.  ^^■^^-^^u>,  i».ii-  ^lij 
wr-)uii;  uuO  i*<>£>(*iilinlly   ricioujf.     Tlicy   Inrnlve  th«*  »uim>d«s'  </  Ul# 
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This  cold  reasoning  announced  a  complete  breach  with 
the  policy  hitherto  pnrsued  bj  all  the  national  parties. 
Hitherto  all  eflforts  bad  been  directed  to  doing  away  with 
tlie  slavery  question  altogether  by  coming  to  agreements 
on  single  points  which  were  to  satisfy  both  parties  for  all 
eternity.  But  neither  was  this  result  attained  nor  could 
new  points  of  difference  be  prevented  from  arising  from 
the  progress  of  events.  Seward  now  demanded  that  this 
qnestion,  like  all  other  legislative  problems,  should  be 
dealt  with  according  as  the  emergencies  arose.  It  was 
evident  enough  what  must  be  the  result  of  this  innovation 
for  the  south.  If  the  bargaining  ceased  and  every  con- 
crete question  was  decided  on  its  own  merits,  and  solely 
by  considerations  directly  concerning  it,  the  north  could 
never  again  have  any  cause  for  conceeBions  to  the  south. 
As  long,  therefore,  as  the  south  was  not  resolved  on  seces- 
sion and  able  to  carry  it  out,  it  must  necessarily  exert  all 
its  powers  for  the  maintenance  of  the  compromise  policy, 
however  loudly  and  however  violently  the  radicals  might 
ahjnre  all  c<»Tnpri>nii8eH.  It  was  clear,  however,  that  this 
pdlicy  would  be  liable  in  the  course  of  time  to  find  many 
friends  among  those  who  had  never  united  with  the  abo- 
litionists and  whu  honestly  wished  to  give  the  south  its 
rights, 


i:<xerci»e  of  Judirinent  and  con'trience  ou  dUiinct  and  septirate  ques* 
tlon.i,  ut  distinct  und  sepuriiie  times,  with  the  indUpensablo  adviuituxes 
U  uffords  for  iwcort.'iining  truth,  lliey  involve  a  rc1ini|uUliinrnt  of 
tlif  ri;rlil  to  reooHBider  in  fntiire  the  derisions  of  the  present,  on  qiies. 
tious  pienialurely  anticipntcd.  And  (hey  are  acts  of  usurpation  an  to 
future  questions  of  the  provinro  of  future  legislators.  Sir,  ii  6e«ms 
to  roe  as  if  slavery  bad  laid  ltd  pHralyziDs;  hand  upon  mysvif,  and  the 
hUHid  were  coursing  Ie<»s  freely  Ihun  its  wont  through  my  veins,  when 
I  enileavor  lo  suppose  that  auch  a  couipniunse  Una  been  effected,  and 
ihtil  luy  unwrtn'.e  forever  is  HrreMted  np*>n  all  liie  great  questions — 
;>(>r.ia1.  moral  und  ixjlitirul— uribing  out  of  a  subject  ao  important,  and 
aft  yes  so  iDcomprcltensible." 
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Its  rights,  but  no  more.  If  Toombs  cried  triumphantlj: 
it  80  stands  in  the  bond,  in  the  north  alec  the  num- 
ber of  those  was  increasing  who  refused  any  longer  to 
hear  of  a  ** liberal"  policy  towards  the  slavocracy,  but  who 
simply  aaked  what  was  in  the  bond.  Seward  did  not  con- 
fine himself  to  an  argument  of  political  erpediency.  Tltis 
is  the  speech  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  existence  of  a 
"higher  law,"  a  fact  which  alone  would  have  sufficed  to 
engrave  his  name  forever  on  the  tablets  of  American  his- 
tory. His  opponents  perverted  the  words  in  his  mouth, 
and  pretended  that  he  had  appealed  from  tlie  constitntion 
to  a  higher  law,  while  in  reality  he  had  aifirmed  the  j)er. 
feet  conformity  of  the  former  with  tlie  latter.*  He  called 
the  legislators  the  stewards  of  God,  and  declared  it  their 
duty  to  make  t!ie  welfare  of  tlie  people  the  compnes  by 
which  the  ship  of  state  was  to  be  steered.  Now  the 
abolitionists  had  long  since,  and  much  more  uncondition- 
ally, proclaimed  the  principle  of  a  higher  law,  and  no  one 
would  dispute  that  the  welfare  of  the  people  is  the  task  of 
legislation.  At  first  sight,  tlierefore,  the  tremendous 
effect  on  both  camps  of  this  expretfbiuu  appvare  verj'  sur. 
jirising.  Tlie  really  new  and  significant  thing  was,Uhat  a 
practical  politician,  who  was  one  of  tlie  motit  influential 
leadei-B  of  one  of  the  national  piirties,  should  take  just 
this  wa}'  of  calling  to  mind  that  the  constitution  was  only 
a  nveaus  to  an  end,  and  should  make  the  demand  that, 
with  regard  to  slavery,  too,  the  logical  coMclusions  from 
this  fact  tiliould  be  drawn  to  their  full  extent  by  legi^la- 
titm.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  "higher  law"  wa« 
often  looked  u|.K)n  as  a  pa^s^^ort,  on  showing  wliich  al]  linr» 
intcilKJsed  by  the  constitution  had  to  give  way;  but  Sew- 
ard conceived  it  ouly  as  the  rule  whieli  had  to  be  toltowed 
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in  the  interprctntion  of  the  conGtitution,  and  in  the  efiec- 
tnation  of  its  intentions  in  particnlar  instances;  and  tin's 
was  amply  fiiifficient  to  block  the  way  of  the  slavocraoy 
everywhere.  lie  did  not  claim  the  right  to  put  the  con- 
stitution aside  whenever  it  stood  in  the  way  of  the  accom- 
pHBlnncnt  of  its  own  objects,  by  denying  principles  whose 
aniversal  recognition  was,  by  the  laws  of  the  moral  order 
of  the  universe,  an  absolute  prerequisite  of  the  welfare  of 
the  people.  He  only  jx>inted  out  that  the  constitution 
was  a  dead  letter,  in  so  far  as  the  c^jiisciousness  of  the 
people  held  it  inconsistent  with  the  higher  law,  and  he 
showed  that  this  fact  could  not  with  impunity  be  over- 
looko*!  by  legislators.  The  execution  of  such  facts,  he 
said,  with  reference  to  the  obligation  to  deliver  fugitive 
slaves,  cannot  he  enforced  by  arms,  *' because  there  is  no 
public  conscience  to  sustain  them.  I  know  that  there  are 
laws  of  various"  sorts  which  regulate  the  conduct  of  men. 
There  ai*e  coustitutious  and  statutes,  codes  mercantile  and 
codes  civil;  but  when  we  are  legislating  for  states,  espe- 
oialty  when  we  are  founding  states,  all  these  laws  must  be 
brought  to  the  standard  of  the  laws  of  God,  and  must  be 
tried  iry  that  standard,  and  must  .stand  or  fall  by  it." 

If  Webster's  speech  had  made  those  indignant  wlio 
would  hear  of  no  new  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  north, 
Seward's  speech  irritated  at  least  in  equal  measure  those 
who  stood  on  the  otlier  side.  Even  in  the  north,  and  in 
his  own  state,  the  press  6{X)ke  of  him  as  if  he  were  a 
demagogue  convicted  of  high  treason,  unless  it  was  to  be 
assumed  from  pity  that,  on  account  of  the  diminutive 
size  of  his  brain,  he  was  not  to  be  counted  among  respon- 
sible beings.*      But  why  all  diia  excitement  and  rage? 

'  See,  for  exmnple,  an  article  of  the  Democratic  Review  for  May, 
1S60,  p.  893.  The  following  seniencea  may  serve  as  speciiuens  of  the 
style:    "This  singular  example  of  the  iaexLricable  caprices  of  fortune, 
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Had  not  Calhoun  been 


and 


years,  nnd  had  he 


sajing  over  ana  over 

not  jnst  now  repeated. 


agaio 


for 


that  the  com- 


plete suppression  of  the  abolitionist  ;igitatii>n  wad  the 
conditio  sin^  qna  non  of  tbe  south's  remaining  in  the 
Union,  because  abolitionisni  rested  on  a  religions  bast6, 
and  declared  slavery  a  sin?  Wiis  not  this,  though  witli 
reversed  application,  the  doctrine  of  a  higher  law,  which 
made  the  constitution  a  dead  letter  where  a  contradiction 
obtained  between  tlie  two'i  Had  not  ft>r  many  years  the 
entire  educated  portion  of  the  southern  population  fol- 
lowed with  intense  interest  the  contest  on  tlie  ''Bible 
argument"- — a  contest  carried  on  with  unflagging  zeal  bj 
tlie  tlieologians,  spiritual  and  lay?  IIow  anxious  the 
southern  gentlemen  were  a  few  weeks  later  to  spreo*!  a 
pamphlet,  in  which  the  highly  esteemed  New  England 
professor,  Stiuirt,  broke  a  lance  in  their  behalf  on  the 
*' Bible  argument,"  and  how  readily  Webster  promised 
them  his  support*  Tlie  last  tliing  that  most  other 
Christian  civilized  nations  would  have  thought  of  in  the 
treatment  of  sucli  a  question  would  have  been  to  aak 
what  '*Mo8us  and  the  prophets"  thought  and  tanght  on 

we  take  to  be  one  or  the  most  dangeroas  of  tbe  more  diminaiiTs  rten 
or  insects  that  ever  buzzed  abom  ia  a  tainted  politic.il  AtinAiiph«r«; 
for  he  is  beUl  in  sacb  utter  coniempi  by  all  honefit  meu  that  no  notice 
U  takeu  of  bim  until  hi8  sling  Ia  I'elt.  Ue  is  tiarely  qunlillcd  lu  play 
second  fiddle  in  a  concert  of  Ihird-raie  domngogaes.  •  •  •  Tbe 
mud  bad  lately  been  stirred  at  ihe  very  bottom  of  the  {K>ol;  aod  he 
who  went  down  a  mutilated  tadpole,  hiia  come  tip  a  t'ull-gruwti  bull- 
frog. •  •  *  bince  then  (his  entry  in  the  Senate),  his  only  public 
exploit  haA  been  a  speech,  of  which  wc  uhall  say  DotliiDg.  except  thai 
It  would  disgrace  any  man— but  himself.  The  reader,  we  hope,  wlU 
pardon  us  for  tliUH  turning  :iside  a  moment  to  do  juatloe  to  a  v^ry  small 
man— so  small  that  bis  sniiillnesa  ui  uuspcakaL>l}  iiicxpi'  i»d 

■who,  by  no  posibility,  can  ever  become  great  In  any  oiln  ,10 

that  of  being  bliipendously  contt'niptiblo." 

*  See  Webster's  letters  of  the  ^  of  June,  and  lOih  of  August,  18S^ 
to  ProfeaBor  8iuart.    Webstera  Frir.  Curresp..  It,  pp.  370,  W^ 
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the  tiuliject  Tlie  Americans,  however,  with  their  faitli 
in  the  Scriptures,  who,  with  childish  ingenuous  piety, 
(took  the  word  as  thej  found  it,  and  who  bowed  almost  at? 
unconditionally  to  the  authority  of  the  old  testament  as 
to  that  of  ihe  new,  saw  in  the  Bible  the  code  of  the 
•'higher  law"  in  its  most  authoritative  form.  The  ''Bible 
argoment,"  therefore,  not  only  seemed  iin])ortant  lo  tlicra, 
but  its  decision  was  final. >^  There  were  many  abolition- 
ists to  whom  slavery  was,  and  remained,  the  "sum  of  all 
villany/'  Avhatevcr  the  Bible  might  teuch  about  it;  but 
even  tlie  most  fanatical  partisans  of  slavery  admitted  that 
it  must  aud  would  fall  if  it  could  be  proved  from  the 
Bilile  that  it  was  against  the  will  of  God.^      Of  oonroO^ 

'**The  Bible,  In  our  rountry,  in  the  sinndiird.  Its  decisions  are 
flnnl.  And  there  is  not  a  jinlgenpon  tho  bench,  nor  a  jui7  in  the  land, 
who  will  decide  in  oppoHitioa  to  what  are  the  generany  received 
teachings  of  the  Bible.  If  llie.se  leachingn,  or  interpretations,  be 
wrong,  Ihoy  will  decide  wiih  Ihoin.  because  they  iinrlorstftnd  them  to 
be  the  teachings  of  the  Bible."  J.  O.  Fee,  An  Anti-Slavery  Manaal. 
p.  VUI. 

*  See.  for  example,  a  rery  Interepting  letter  of  •  souibemor  from 
"Wellington,  near  Alliens.  On.,  Jonuury,  184?,  to  Th.  Pnrker.  There 
I'n/cr  "ftVi  we  read:  "Yon  noffrophilisrs  muy  wrile  and  publish  for 
ever  in  your  style,  and  with  your  mutter,  wtthont  striking  the  south- 
ern heart  or  enlisting  its  gympathies.  Until — and  only  until  you  prove 
by  the  Bible  collectively— for  Jt  ia  a  collection  nf  ilioological  iruth.-i  in 
Its  own  Blability,  unschism^tic — that  God  did  not  iillow  ^ibivn^  thronirb 
roaea'  prophetic  writings  to  the  Israel  ite.s,  and  thai  Jesus  Clirlst,  in- 
stead of  being  silent,  and  Sl  Paul  coherent,  had  been  of  your  own 
conclusion,  that  'it  wiis  a  sin  wiihom  an  excufc.*  •  •  •  We  run- 
not  ihink  the  God  of  Moses  less  the  true,  pure  Deity  than  .Tutitt.s 
Clirist;  nor  that  he  in  one  age  ptrmilted  and  regulated  a  domrfiMc 
■ervitode  only  to  be  found  to  Uave  altered  his  fixed  providence  in  an- 
other! God  (you  infitlol!)  is  always  Multle  in  his  purpciucH.  •  •  • 
Prove  flrsl  lnitn  the  Biblo  nlonc,  and  nnt  by  your  fgrc^Ious  stat!<;t]cs 
and  innuendoes,  that  slavery  is  wrong,  without  hIso  milking  CSod  wrong 
or  inconsiiiieDt,  and  then  tho  whole  structure  of  1>ondrtge  would  fall  to 
the  ground.  Otherwise,  for  ever  hold  your  peac«"  Whlt«,  Life  and 
Correspondence  of  Th.  Parker.  II.,  p.  7K. 
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this  proof  could  never  bo  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to 
force  a  recognition  of  its  validity  tVora  those  -who  thought 
otherwise.  But  this,  at  least,  was  proved  by  the  strife 
about  tlie  "Bible  ajgument,"  and  the  attitude  of  the  south 
relative  tliereto,  that  the  south  acknowledg^ed  the  exist 
ence  of  a  "higher  law,"  and  admitted  that  nut  the  con- 
fititiitiou  but  that  hiw  would  detennine  the  issue  in  case 
a  contradiction  oblaiued  between  the  two.  But  whatever 
men  recognize  bb  an  ethical  principle  operates  as  snch 
among  them.  The  north  and  south  might,  therefore, 
never  be  Hble  to  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  the  re. 
quirements  of  the  higher  law,  and  as  far  as  the  actual 
do\-elopinent  of  affairs  was  concerned,  tlic  real  qucntion 
was:  how  far  are  Seward's  views  of  the  higher  law  the 
convictions  of  the  north,  and  to  what  extent  will  they  be 
so  in  the  future? 

Calhoun  had  answered  this  question  by  jH>inting 
that  all  tlie  conditions  had  become  more  favorable  for  tlio 
gi-owth  of  the  abolitionist  spirit.  The  entire  souUi  ad- 
mitted the  fact,  btit  only  a  small  portion  joined  with  De 
Bow  in  the  conclusion  he  drew  from  it  that  "Webster  had 
undertaken  an  impossibility.^  If  De  Bow  was  right,  then 
evidently  Sewju-d'a  assertion  also  was  well  founde*!  tlmt  all 
measures  for  the  strengthening  of  slavery  tended  to 
prepare  for  it  a  violent  end.* 

'^None  can  mistake  the  anti-slavery  growth — it  bu  no  rottlajc 
place.  The  cry  is  onward !  When  was  there  ever  a  '  stop  bHck  ward* 
in  its  hbtory?  It  will  sweep  orer  Mr.  Webster  as  the  whlrlwlrwl 
sweeps  over  the  reed."    Commerciiil  Review,  I.  Ser.,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  122. 

*  "  I  tcel  a:*sure(l  that  slavt^ry  rau^il  jfive  way,  tmd  will  giv«  Wtty«  lu 
the  fialutHry  instructionB  of  ei'onoiny,  uml  lo  the  rlpminff  iudai-ncraiif 
humttnily;  thai  emancipation  \s  lnc*v)itihle,  and  i»  m>Hr;  Utal  tl  luaT 
be  hastened  or  hindered;  and  that  whether  It  ahall  Iw  peaceftU  or  vio- 
lent, de[>end8  upnn  the  queMloD  whether  U  be  hastened  ttr  hliKJvntI; 
thai  all  measures  which  fortify  slavery  or  extend  ft,  i*ind  ta  the  c<i». 
tuminntion  of  violence;  all  thst  check  ita  exienaloa  and  abate  fui 
atrcngili,  tend  tu  its  poucntul  exiir|iHiIoD/' 
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If  De  Bow  had  bad  in  view  the  immediate  future,  he 
proved  u  fulso  prophet,  "Webster  was  able  tv  aunoimce  to 
biB  friends  tluvt  the  copies  of  bis  speech  which  had  beoa  dis- 
Iributed  and  sold  were  counted  by  hundreds  of  thousaude 
and  still  from  the  soutli  and  west  and  some  portions  of  the 
middle  states  came  letters  of  recognition,  and  addresses, 
and  requests  for  cojnes  of  the  speech,  without  number.* 
Xevertheless,  a  vexations  "but  yet"  came  liraping  itfttT. 
It  is  true  his  personal  friends,  and  the  alarmed  mercantile 
circles  of  Massachnscttfi  and  New  York  wore  not  wanting 
in  declarations  of  concurrence,  but  the  opposing  tendency, 
nevertheless,  preponderated  so  far  in  the  north  eastern 
states  that  their  representation,  as  he  expressed  it,  fel£ 
themselves,  now  as  before,  bound  to  deliver  daily  speeches 
against  slavery.  Still,  on  the  28th  of  March,  he  was  able 
to  write  to  Ilarvey:  **Things  look  well  hei-e  and  improve 
every  hour."  If  Webster  could  write  tluit,  it  was  perhaps  a 
little  too  hard  that  Averett,  of  Virginia,  should  say  on 
the  same  day  in  the  House  of  Representatives:  Tlie  his- 
tory of  the  civilized  world  can  show  no  more  cruel, 
depraved  and  heartless  war  tlian  that  which  the  northern 
population  is  now  carrying  on  against  the  southern. s 

Tliere  was  still,  it  is  true,  much  resistance  and  many 
difficulties  to  be  overcome.  The  President  who,  as  early 
as  the  13tli  of  February,  had  transmitted  to  Congress  the 
constitution  of  California,  held  firmly  to  his  plan.  Not 
only,  as  was  inevitable,  was  there  no  agreement  between 
the  President  and  the  Democratic  majority  of  Congress, 
but  the  administration  had  as  good  as  no  common  feeling 
with  its  own  party.  Clay  knew  of  no  prominent  member 
of  Congress  who  maintained  confitlential  relations  with 

iPriT.  Correhp.,  II.,  pp.  3tt4-866. 

»  PriT.  Corresp.  II..  p.  863. 

*  Cooisr.  Globe,  Slst  Congr.,  Ist  BesA.,  Append.,  p.  884. 
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ihe  Wliito  House.*  Morehcad  ayinounced  to  Crittenden, 
on  tlie  30tb  of  Marcli,  tliat  the  cabinet  liad  no  BUppurt 
from  any  quarter.  Eaeli  Becretury,  of  course,  bud  some 
friends,  but  taken  as  a  whole,  no  one  was  well  disposed  to 
it,  and  the  members  themselves  did  not  regard  each  oilier 
■with  verj  friendly  eyes.  lie  mentions  that  there  is  talk  of 
a  complete  reconstruction  of  the  cabinet,  but  as  he  ntt^igns 
the  first  place  in  the  new  cabinet  that  is  to  be  formed  to 
Winthrop,  Webster,  or  Crittenden,  it  may  well  be  asAUmed 
that  the  gentlemen  reckoned  more  with  tlieir  own  wishes 
than  with  Taylor's  purposes.*  Stephens  UTote,  as  late  as 
April  IStli,  to  his  brotlicr  Linton,  that  Taylor,  influenced 
by  Preston,  was  unconditionally  opposed  to  the  compromise 
plan  before  Congress.*  And  Morehcad  also  reported  that 
Clay,  who  now  played  the  chief  r61e,  and  the  Prt^sideut 

^  Ho  writes,  March  18,  to  his  sod  Jarocs:  **1  hare  never  befor* 
i»een  such  iin  mlniinislrntion.  Tliero  ta  Tcry  lilile  ccM'ipenition  or  con- 
cord betwoeo  the  two  endb  of  tlie  avooue,  There  is  not,  1  boltevo.  a 
prominoQl  Whig  in  eilhcr  Houho  ihut  huB  any  confidetitiiil  iniurcuunHS 
with  the  execuiire.  Mr.  Soward,  it  is  said,  hud;  but  \iU  late  ubolltioa 
ffpef^h  has,  t  presume,  cut  him  off  from  any  nurh  InterconrBe,  m  It 
baa  eradicated  Uie  respect  of  aJmoet  all  men  for  hiui."  Priv.  Ooiroep^ 
p.  604 

«  Coleman,  Life  of  J.  J.  Crittenden,  I.,  p.  302. 

•"Mr.  Clay,  who  came  here  a  Wilmot-proTiso  roan,  seizing  the 
at&te  of  feeling,  seized  upon  the  occasion  and  brouehi  forward  his 
compromise;  Welftter  followed,  and  twenty  northern  Wliim,  perbapti 
forty,  in  the  House,  were  ready  to  follow,  and  settle  the  whole  que6- 
Xion.  But  P — ,  (jealous  of  Clay,  and  not  willing  that  his  rotJTpmcot 
should  succeed — tliat  is.  that  territorial  bills  wiilioui  the  proviso  should 
pass,  which  would  always  be  as  good  aa  Clay's  compromise.)  eel  kia 
bead  against  it.  I  worked  wiLh  him,  hoping  he  would  yield,  but  he 
set  all  hi»  powers  against  \U  and  has  got  General  Taylor  dead  agaiost 
it;  and,  if  we  carry  General  McCJornand'a  bill  we  shall  do  it  OTerand 
against  the  whole  power  of  the  government,  and  the  Whig  party  will 
be  defunct."  Waddell.  Biographical  t^kcich  of  Linton  SiophMu.  ppw 
100,  101.  t^o  McClernand's  Compromise  Bill,  Congr.  Ol0btt«  >Ut_ 
Coogr.,  1st  Beaa.,  pp.  038.  620. 
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Lad  been  brouglit  into  a  very  irritated  tone  of  feeling 
townrds  each  other  by  tale-bearers  and  tljat  ti»e  breach  be- 
tween tliem  was  widening  dailj'.  The  friends  of  a  coni- 
proTnise,  therefore,  thought  it  not  impossible  that  the 
President's  attitude  would  render  all  their  efl^irts  vain. 

Wliolly  apart  from  the  separate  stijuihitions  of  tbe 
attempted  compromifie,  the  preliminary  question  —  the 
attempting  a  general  clearing  of  accounts  at  all — met. in 
Congress  with  very  obstinate  opposition.  On  the  25th  of 
March,  Douglas,  of  the  committee  on  territorial  affairs, 
had  introduced  a  bill  for  the  admissiou  of  California  as  a 
state  with  the  constitution  it  had  itself  adopted.  Clay 
and  Chss  admitted  that  in  both  Ilouses,  a  majority  in- 
ehniing  themselves,  waa  in  favor  of  tlie  admission,  and  yet 
they  op])OBed  witli  all  their  strength  the  request  tliat  the 
Senate  would  take  the  bill  under  consideration  and  decide 
upon  it.  The  pronounced  opponents  of  ela\  t-ry,  and  in 
union  with  tlicm  Douglas  and  Benton,  came  forward  in 
favor  of  the  bill  with  equal  energy,  Benton,  in  particn- 
lar,  carried  on  the  contest  with  a  }>assionate  energy  that 
merits  the  highest  recognition,  bewiuse  he  was  perfectly 
well  aware  that  every  word  that  passed  Lis  lips  crtnstxi  the 
south  and  the  ruling  circles  in  his  own  state  to  turn 
away  from  him  more  and  more,  as  from  a  traitor.  His 
speeches  and  thobe  of  his  associateri  were  developments  of 
the  position,  that  all  considerations  of  fair  dealing  bound 
the  Congress  to  grant  immediate  admission,  now  that  Cali- 
tbmia  had  helped  itself  to  a  state  organization,  because 
Congress  had  delayed  giving  it  a  territorial  organization 
nntil  it  had  threatened  to  sink  into  total  anarchy,  and  that 
no  tenable  arguments  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
could  be  adduced  against  the  admission. 

Am  a  matter  of  fact,  plenty  of  arguments  were  brought 
forward  against  this,  and  the  moi*e  decided  a  partisan  of 
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filurerj  the  speaker  was,  the  greater  their  number  and  the 
higlier  the  importance  attributed  to  them.  The  most  gei 
eral  and  the  weightiest  objection  waa  that  California  had' 
had  no  right  to  organize  ajB  a  state,  without  the  authorisui- 
tion  of  Congj-esfl.  Even  Callioun,  who,  on  the  Slet  of 
March,  had  succumbed  to  his  sufferings,  had  blamed  tht* 
action  of  the  Californians  as  "revolutionary  and  rebellious 
ia  its  character,  anarchical  in  its  tendency,  and  calculated 
to  lead  to  the  most  dangerous  consequences."'  This  was 
strong  and  harsh  language,  if  we  refl<:'ct  that  eight  &taU*tj 
had  ah-eadj  given  themselves  stute  constittitions,  without  the 
previous  permission  of  Congress.  ■  To  be  sure,  the  cascii 
were  not  quite  analogous,  chiefly  because  theee  Imd  been 
for  the  most  part  organized  territories.  But  the  opinion 
which  tlie  attorney-general,  B.  F.  Butler,  had  given  in  the 
case  of  Arkansas,  Sept.  21,  1835,*  covere<.l  tliis  case  com- 
pletely. The  action  of  the  Californians  was  extra-le<; 
but  not  illegal.*     They  had  ju&t  as  good  right  to  pt'titioi 

»  Works,  rV.,  p.  665. 

>  Vermont,  HUI,  KeDtncky,  I7i»a,  Tennessee,  1700,  MAioe.  1820,  Ar- 
kanaas,  183G,  Michigan,  1837,  Florida,  1845.  Iowa,  1816. 

»  Opininns  of  the  attomerfirenernl,  II.,  pp.  720-783. 

*The  (locirinc  which  the  southorn  radicals  now  iimintuim  a  wirb 
regard  totbis  preliminary  permission  to  drawup  a tiinU^  cun^ituuiloo 
[of  whii-h  the  constitution  aaid  absolutely  noiiiingl  is  an     i  .; 

oommentiny  upon  their  theory  of  the  *'  strict  consirructioa" 
8tituiit<n.     While  Sod  don,  on  Uie  one  hand,  detlurrd  the  i 
absolutely  indispensable,  be  ukniutainetl  on  the  other  thai  tl 
iion  once  granted  waa  ubMjJutely  bindtog  on  C<»ngresa.     "  '  't 

auiboriiy.  ond  with  Uie  a*«ent  of  Congress,  the  people  of  a  ^ *  . / 

constituted  territory  [Mts»ouri]  hud  met  in  convention,  adoptfil  a  cod* 

stiuition,  and  formed  a  state.     If  Conirresa  refused  lo    .  '         '    r. 

would  no  longer  be  a  territory  of  the  Uninn,  bat  an  ir>' 

oQtof  it.    If  Congress  imposed  conditions,  ag  was  at  vu- 

which  her  people  were  resolved  ntjl  to  rccciv*.  »h©  w  i 

IhAn,  and  to  prefer  independence  out  of  iIk*  Cnion  to  ci 

l«rms.     CoDcress  was  constrained  to  elect  boiwoen  h-' i 

ieparat«  eovereignty,  and  her  odnv'Afcioa  cm  temiB  &he  would  acr^id. 
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for  admission  as  a  state  as  for  anything  else.  Since  it  was 
jjrovided,  neither  Lj  the  conBtilution  nor  by  any  law,  that 
all  gtaics  to  he  lulinitted  elioahl  have  previously  puiised 
through  Uie  pupput  slagi>  of  organized  territory,  Congress 
was  perfectly  at  liberty  to  grant  this  request,  but  would, 
of  cotirse,  be  guilty  of  no  violation  of  legal  rights  if  it 
refu^wl  it.  Tlic  uinvilliiigtiess  or  the  incapacity  of  Con- 
grefcfi  to  fulfill  itfi  obligations  to  California,  Innvever,  made 
the  latter's  extra-legal  action  not  only  excusable  but  mcri- 
torions,  and  gave  it  a  fair  claim  for  the  granting  of  it^ 
fo<|ue6t  which  it  was  nccessiiry  to  recognize,  unlebo  other 
cogent  objections  could  be  brought  against  it.  But  every- 
thing else  that  the  opposition  was  able  to  bring  forward 
wtis  very  feeble. 

The  President's  part  in  the  matter  was  confined  to  one 
piece  of  advice  and  a  well-wishing  fiiipjKirt  of  its  execution 
when  it  was  acccj)ted.  He  had,  perliripB,  rendiTtnl  the 
.slaveholders  a  very  poor  service  thereby,  hut  he  could  not 
\te  taxed  witli  violation  of  the  laws,  and  California  owe*] 
him  gi'atilude.  The  charge  that  he  had  exercised  a  pres- 
to carry  through  the  prohibition  of  slavery,  was 
imply  absurd.     The  great  slaveholder   of  Louisiana  und 


Rtirbtrully,  CoDgresa  could  do  no  more.  It  could  not  remand  her  Into 
a  teiriior'uil  oondilion,  for  it  had  givon  assont  lo,  and  autbtirizcd  U»e 
(bnnaUon  of  n  atute  jcovernmout."  Congr.  Globe,  KIbI  Conijr.,  1st  Sess., 
Append.,  p.  76.  We  luive  ftlrendy  raet  with  the  nasprtion  that  th*  tctl- 
crol  govcmmoAt  could  not,  in  any  circuiiitilHii^ot*  and  in  nny  manner, 
nlnindon  lo  a  foreicu  power  Uie  minuteal  portuin  of  the  fedora)  domAlo. 
Now  we  learn  ilial  (he  entire  terrltoriiU  doniain,  pieco  by  piece,  might 
be  cimjured  awny  from  (he  Tnitcd  States.  As  soon  as  a  territory  bad 
l>een  gruntod  p<Arinii^sioD  to  giro  Ititelf  a  state  coRbiitution,  it  eoiild  or- 
ganize iisolf  out  uf  the  Union  by  inswrtin^r  wiib  ih«t  object  some  cnor- 
mitic^i  in  its  oi^UKstilrilion,  which  it  would  l>e  abBtdulely  impuasiblo  for 
Conposa  to  upprove  of.  It  matter*  not  that  It  could  hf  forpseen  lh«t 
no  Icrritory  would  ever  do  ibis.  Tlio  bare  poKaibility  wtuflcea  to  Miow 
the  absurdity  of  the  doctrine. 
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his  emissary,  tlie  slaveholder  King,  of  Georgia,  had  nol 
become  aboHtionJets.i 

Scarcely  better  stood  the  objection  that  California  might 
withhold  iVfim  tlie  United  Suites  the  public  landn.  ThiH 
oould  easily  be  provided  agniDst,  as  was  afterwards  done. 

The  niagnitnde  of  the  state,  it  is  true,  might  have  givoo 
rise  to  scruples  admitting  of  di&cn^sioD,  altliough  Texa- 
was  much  larger,  had  it  not  been  that,  unlike  those  of  thi* 
other  states,  the  boundaries  of  California  had  been  fixed 
by  nature.  Nevertheless,  the  excejitions  which  the  sout 
took  to  them  were  no  mere  pretexts,  thongh  this  was  in 
solely  because  the  sonth  still  held  to  the  hope  tliat  the 
part  lying  south  of  tlie  Mis?w>un  Hue  might  yt;t  \m  formed 
into  a  slave  state.  This  hope,  however,  conld  not  be  rual- 
izcd  by  delaying  the  admi^iou  of  California  a  few  weeks 
(ir  months.  It  was,  therefore,  indeed,  a  reason  for  thv 
radieahs  to  work  for  the  rejivtion  of  the  retpu-st  for 
mi&ctiott,  but  thviv  was  no  way  in  which  the  modcral 
party  could  gain  juiytlnng  for  their  object*  by  means  of 
objeotiims  drawn  from  the  boundary  lines.  Tliey  had  ab- 
solutely nothing  on  which  to  r   '  '^    ■- r "-  -.t, 

ihe  greater  ease  M-ilh  which  an  •  , 

north  and  sonth  oould  be  brought  altout  by  nniting  the 

question  of  admission  with  the  other  oontafttcd  • 

This  soundiHl  very  fine,  and  many  an  bo&est 

might     deem     alh>olutely    convincing    Clay'ft    c^ 

whether   Caiit'omia  ouglit   not   to   be  proud  and 

by  mi'mns  of  just  a  little  patii  ■        '        .  .--.i  .....      -  -*^: 

ally  to  the  ndjuoUuent  of  tlM   i  _  .    itl 

on  looking  cloeer,  the  dullest  eye  could  not  bat  see  tl^ 

serpent  under  the  r<>5«*.     Ii 

counts^  the  admusion  of  i »    — 

tlie  mo&t  OM^PtiaJ  iiems  in  the  *^crx-^lit"  oi' 


8m  OBogr.  (jtotk»>  >in  <\iQ^^  tflt  SMa,  Append^  p 
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balance  which  various  concessions  to  the  slavocracy  would 
have  to  be  entered  in  its  ''debit."  But  if  no  sound  argu- 
ments haaed  on  facts  could  be  adduced  against  tlie  admiw- 
Bion,  while  fair  dealing  and  the  vital  interests  of  the  district 
imperatively  required  it — and  such  was  the  situation  in 
the  opinion  of  Clay,  Cass  and  their  associates — then  the 
admission  was  no  coucession  at  all  on  the  pai't  of  the 
south,  but  only  the  renunciation  of  tlie  continuance  of 
an  uojuBtifiable,  factious,  opposition.  The  constitution 
spoke  only  of  the  admission  of  new  states  into  the  Union, 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  assignment  of  new  states  to  the 
northern  or  southern  section.  Therefore,  although  Cali- 
fomia  had  prohibited  slavery  the  south  granted  nothing 
to  the  norlli  by  its  admission.  But  the  requirements 
made  of  the  north  were,  in  the  fidlest  sense  of  the  word, 
concessions,  siiice  not  only  did  it  oppose  tlicm  from  sec- 
tional interests,  but  its  moral  convictions  revolted  against 
them  and  it  was  honestly  convinced  that  they  were  harm- 
ful to  the  weal  of  the  Union.  California,  which  had  been 
disgracefully  *  neglected  by  the  sonth  in  consequence  of 
its  sectional  opposition,  was  now,  to  use  Bntler*6  figurfs 
to  serve  the  touth  as  a  strong  vessel  to  tow  into  the  har- 
bor ju  a  way  to  suit  the  soutli  the  fragile  crafts,  New 
Mexico  and  Utah. 

It  was,  therefore,  a  new  great  victory  for  the  slavocnu'y, 

*  Tbe  exprojtsion  is  not  too  luirsh,  but  too  mild.  I  Bliould  have 
ifffincn:  CiUiforDia  which  had  been  BhamcrtiUy  misused  by  the 
south.  SeddoD  complained:  "Our  power  of  coorcuip  seulemeot,  by 
reftisiing  the  estnblisbment  or  civil  governmeui  in  Cnliforoia,  Is  olFoo- 
nmlly  cut  oC  That  has  b«eii  done  in  despite  of  ua  through  the  nclion 
of  Tlie  Executive.  A  great  meanB  of  coinpolling  tbu  aueiuion  of  the 
Union  to  our  cluims  is  thus  lost  to  us.  A  most  i>olout  lever  for  sutis. 
factory  adjiifiiment,  which  at  lb©  piist  session  of  CongreAfl  moveil  so 
many  to  Miu  »upj>ort  of  Wnliier'it  niucndiiit:'!!'.  lixn-  boon  itnaU*lied  from 
our  hunds.  It  may  be  asked,  have  we  not  a  similar  one  in  the  ability 
to  retu«»e  »dniifiMnuT  By  no  mennh  »o  sati»tiictory  or  eflectire  «  one 
IwcauM  tboy  eojoy  a  civil  gOTernmont."     Ibid.,  p.  77. 
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when,  on  the  llih  of  April,  by  a  vote  of  28  to  26  iLe 
motion  was  rejected  to  strike  out  the  adrnissioo  of  Cali- 
fornia fk>m  the  list  of  the  questions  with  whicli  iho  com- 
promise comiuittee,  moved  hy  Foote,  was  to  t>ccupy  its^clf. 
On  the  18th  of  April,  the  uppointinent  of  the  committee 
•waa  determined  n])on  by  a  vote  of  30  to  22.  Acx-ording" 
to  Foote's  own  tcstimony^,  this  result  \ui«i  due  lo  Web- 
ster's ap]>earance  in  support  of  the  motion**  On  Uic  next 
day  they  proceeded  ti>  the  choice  of  the  committee.  The 
chairmiui  was  to  be  chosen  first  and  separately.  Of  the 
thirty  votes  given,  twenty-seven  fell  to  Cliiy,  but  they 
lacked  one  vote  of  a  quorum.  The  choice  of  the  remaio- 
ing  members  followed  by  liullotiMg  tipon  a  list  laid  by 
Foote  upon  tlie  desks  of  the  Senators.*  The  committee  nat- 
urally conformed  to  the  ideas  of  the  originator  of  the  list 
Not  only  did  the  south  have  seven  members  against  aa 
from  the  north,  but  of  these  six  four  were  <:'  '  '-lied 
only  by  the  degive  of  tlieir  subserviency  to  d  >  * 

Some  days   before,  Cass  had   bitterly  comjilained   that 
the  session  was  now  five   months  advanced,  and  that  not 
tlie  least  thing  had  buen  accomplished.     The  woni  would' 
now    have   required  det-alled  e.\phuiation  to  be  justttietl.* 
It  IB  true,  tliat  no  bill  had  as  yet  been  passed  on  any  one 
of  tlte  contested  questions,  and   the  war  of  words  might 
yet  be  continued  for  some  months;  bnt  enough  luui  bt 
effected  to  make  it  certain  that,  before  the  end  of  the  sesati 
that  would  be  done  for  which  both  north  ami  »outh  wouli 
sometime   have   to   pay  a  fe;irlui   penalty  in  money  ar3< 
blood. 


>  HUl.  of  the  Rebenion,  pp.  IU~VM. 

•  Ibid^  p.  127. 

*Tlio  commtuee  eoiuisied  nf  CI&/.  C&bs,  Dickinaoo,  Biiglit  of  Ia> 
dluin.  Welistpr.  Plielps  of  VwTBoat,  Cooper  of  Pcnasjlvuiia,  K1ll| 
of  AUbnmn.,  Mwon  of  Virginia,  Downs  of  LouUiatift,  Maogtun 
Kortii  CwolUia,  Bell  of  T«Doanee,  «o(l  Berries  oX  Georgia. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

Tub  CoMTJiOAHSK  of  1850. 

"  The  Blavoci'acy,  pnrtly  in  a  sainewliHt  disguised  form, 
and  pu'tly  iu  diroet  t^-rrns,  lind  pronounced  THjlor  an 
u)xistftto  and  a  nsiirpfr,  bccaufte  lie  had  spoiled  their  gnme 
by  his  attempt;,  from  patriotic  inntivcs  to  j>repnre  the  way 
for  Congri'Sfl.*  And  now,  too,  tljc  Presideut  was  by  no 
means  sleeping  in  his  eopy  chair,  as  the  Democmtic  Ke- 


'  Thua,  for  exmnplo.  SpdUun  s.iul  uti  lli*?  23(1  of  ,l:nuiMry:  "Be- 
l!eyinff.  m  I  ninrenMy  do.  tbo  actton  of  the  prpsent  exooutive,  In  rela- 
tion to  Culil'uroiH.  Ki  iii>ulve  gruve  violations  uftliu  cuniitilutiuu,  gram 
usiir|Kttion  of  powers,  nnd  to  be  mo^i  iiiFtidioUis  und  lalul  to  ihe  li^^'Lts 
of  Hi}  MH'»iou  iu  puriiciiliu",*'  etc.  CoitLrr.  Globe, 3lsi  ConjuT.,  Ist  Soi^s., 
App.  p.  71  T.  n  Haymond,  of  Vireinia.  (!)  replied  to  tJiis  on  the 
2i8tof  Mny;  "Sir,  if  the  people  of  Cnlirornin,  io  forming  tlioirc<:)D- 
tsiitutiou.  Iiad  pFDvidcd  lor  Ihu  inuixlutiitin  of  slavury  witliiu  tbeir 
bordws.  quilc  a  dilferoiit  stnte  of  lliingu  would  have  roonlfcsled  itself 
bere.  Thoso  genUeraon  who  repreicnt  on  this  floor  th**  north  only, 
would  now  bo  occapying  the  position  of  nouthorn  i^nlleiupn  who  uro 
6Uppo»i)d  to  reprui^eut  the  ^ouUi  only;  bud,  uir,  none  of  my  tf*utlti'tn 
friende  would  be  found  ri'slsiine  tlir  adiui&t-lon  of  ('alifoifi!«  Into  (h*» 
TTnion;  nor  do  I  believe  they  would  linvo  censured  llif  fr^siden*  in 
biirh  unmeasured  terms  for  meroly  sugi^pstins;  to  the  people  oi  C«M. 
foinlti  the  prvpriely  ot  adnpiiny  uie«MMre«  to  form  a  consitiiutiotj  wiih 
a  view  of  atvUing  lo  bo  admiilcd  Into  the  I'nion  as  one  of  the  statca  of 
tfaifi  confodvrary.  And  while  on  this  bubjnot,  I  will  noilco  ftoiue  of 
the  reniarlcs  of  my  collea-^ue  from  the  Richmond  <U«tricl  (Seddoii). 
]{«  caya.  In  his  speech,  delivered  on  tlii^  dour  in  the  early  part  of  ihit 
dlscu*»ii'U,  when  t.peukiDia;  of  the  action  of  iho  en.uutivo,  'they  ox- 
hilfit,  aa  1  contend.  Mr.  Speaker,  s;Tom  uynrpnliou  on  tlie  part  of  the 
execuiJTe  of  boih  judicial  and  legislative  powers.'  •  «  •  »Smiiii.'i.> 
doctrine  to  be  advanced  by  so  able  and  dii^tingui^hod  a  la\vyur.  that  » 
nere  euggesliuo  to  ih«  people,  made  by  the  way  of  giving  advice, 
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view  a  few  weeks  later  believed,*  but  that  be  was  trying 
to  influence  the  action  of  Congress  conld  not  be  Tnain> 
tained  even  by  those  who  affected  to  believe  that  the 
]>rohibition  of  slavery  in  California  was  attributable  to 
the  pressure  exercised  by  the  execntive.  There  was  nolh- 
ing  more  heanl  of  a  cLiinge  in  the  cabinet,'  and  Toombs 
complained  that  the  President,  well -meaning,  bnt  on  ac- 
count of  bis  inexperience  utterly  devoid  of  judgment, 
was  falling  more  and  more  into  bad  hands,  and  becoming 
wholly  alienated  from  his  original  friends.  But  he  added 
that  the  admiriistration  hud  not  force  enough  to  oxcit 
either  a  helpful  or  harmful  inflnence.*  The  Senate  com- 
mittee, therefore,  which  vn^s  to  write  the  rccij^  for  the 
radical  cure  of  the  Union,  might  proceed  to  the  solution 
of  its  great  problem  without  fear  of  interruption.     The 

should  be  cunslrued  and  declared    to  be  an  c^  '      'iatiro 

pover.     If  this  is  true.    *    •     •    Ihrrn.  sir,  nil  <  vo,  to 

a  greater  or  Ics*  eitent.  been  ustirpore."    iWd.,  p.  jUS. 

>  "  Xero  tiddled  vUile  Rome  was  bumio^;  and  rfa)>  Py«Mj<!»nt  mny 
lao.i^b  and  grow  fai  ia  bis  easy  cbsir  while  thr 
with  tartbquakea.    If  it  should  chatic«  to  be  s^^  .  -j 

to  nioniA,  it  in  noUiing  to  him :  be  had  waahed  his  hands  of  the  dtny 
bubioeas  of  goTeming,  and  you  most  look  to  the  a^aim  cot  to  tbe 
priocip&l.  Tie  ia  faiit  aeleep  in  bis  ensy  chair,  and  it  Is  a  pitj  to  dl*. 
curb  him.  And  who  hns  a  l>ei(er  right  to  a  comfortable  nap  than  tlM 
President?  He  told  the  people  hooratlj  thai  be  waa  i&<^pabt«  «f 
steering  the  ship;  he  has  cboaen  his  pilots,  and  if  thev  i^^ 

rocks,  the  underwriters  are  responsible."    The  I>9ti.  t , 

June.  1»50.  p.  4§0. 

«  Mr.  CUt  to  Th,  B.  eteveofwo.  April  S5.  1850.    Coltoo,  The  X^ast 
Seven  Years'of  ihe  Life  of  H.  CUr.  p,  499. 

*  The  secretAfies  l>eloDging  to  ih^  north,  be  affirmed,  were  haieftal, 
even  lo  the  northern  Wbiga.  Clayton,  he  oils  **a  dead  tutdv.**  mad 
Johnson,  "hoimmble  and  cJever,  but  without  wtadoai.**  Of  PreslOD 
he  chinks  like  Sii*ph<<a$;  Crawforxi  oalj  lie  allmrs  to  paaa,  bai  tlifpfcf 
his  colleagues  will  sion  make  tbe  tatler'a  reausialBg  Ln  tiie  caafabMl  li 
eoocilable  with  bts  hooor.  Coli'mafi.  UCo  of  J  J  CHUfedMi^ 
p.  904 
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reeiilt  would  have  to  show  wliethcr  tliesc  gcutlcmen  and 
tlieir  oolleagnes  in  the  capUol  were  rcallj  so  richly  blessed 
■with  wisdom  as  to  give  them  a  right  to  apeak  with  almost 
contemptuous  pity  of  the  well-meaning  inc^iparlty  of  tlu> 
President. 

On  the  8tli  of  M:iy  Cluy  made  his  re^>ort  in  the  namti 
of  the  committe^.i  Ylie  first  of  the  three  bills  which  he 
introiluce*]  waa  priiuarily  distinguished  by  its  exceesivi* 
lengtlu  It  began  with  the  admission  of  California  into 
the  Union  as  a  state  under  the  constitution  it  had  sent  in. 
Then  followed  tlie  organization  of  Utah  as  a  territory,  and 
on  tins,  that  of  New  Mexico,  Tlie  avowed  object  ol 
imitiug  the  three  questions  in  one  bill  was,  that  tljc  new 
ttate  should  serve  as  a  tow-boat  for  the  two  territories. 
Tlie  fear  that  they  would  be  unable  alone  to  run  safely 
into  the  harbor,  arose  naturally  from  the  slavery  question. 
Tlie  provisions  of  the  bill  on  this  j>oint  were  identical  for 
both  territories.  Notliing  was  said  on  tliis  subject,  except 
that  the  territorial  legislature  could  enact  no  law  concern- 
ing slavery.  In  the  explanatury  text,  tlie  north  was 
iitfered  the  consolation  that  the  Wilmot  proviso  would 
bo  a  mere  obstrnction,  because  the  intrmluction  of  slaven,' 
wiu  iu  the  highest  degree  improbable;  and  to  the  south 
Clay  Haid,  on  the  21st  of  ^lay,  that  the  bill  had  adopted 
rt  principle  for  which  tlie  south  had  always  contended. 
To  tiiis,  Soiile,  of  Louisiana,  resinrndcd:  "We  all  know 
tliat  we  do  not  understand  this  10th  section  alike.  We 
know  that  its  import,  in  different  minds,  amounts  to  ab- 
soloto  antagonism.  ♦  *  *  Jf  ^q  f^xe  not  deceiving 
one  another,  we  are  deceiving  our  constituents."  When, 
on  the  6th  of  June,  Baldwin,  of  Connecticut^"  made  a 
similar  objection,  Clay  replied  on  the  next  day,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  leave  it  altogether  an  o]>en  question  what 

*  Cont;r.,  Globe.  SUt  Cuagr.,  let  Sees.,  pp.  944-»48. 
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the  bill  provided  concerning  slavery,  because  it  wiu  im* 
]ios8lble  for  them  to  agree  as  to  what  the  law  re^rdin^ 
slavery  in  the  temtories  was,  or  rather  wae  to  be.  "Wheo 
the  question  coroes  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  StHt<?s,  that  tribnrml  alone  will  declare  what  Uie 
law  ifi."  Douglas,  however,  thought  all  eompromise-iuak- 
ing  love's  labor  loHt,  as  long  as  Congrobs  :illowud  Itdolf 
even  to  know  of  the  existence  of  a  t^-Iavery  question  in 
the  territories.  His  ceUrum  cen^eiK  .iicfore,  still  iraa, 
that  non-intervention  and  squatter  sovereign  ;j  hod  to  I* 
identical  *  Tlie  people  were  thus  divided,  not  only  into 
two,  but  into  at  least  four  parties,  on  the  question  of  wliat 
was  to  be  understood  by  tlic  principle  of  non-interven- 
tion, •    by   meaub   of    wh  icli    the    com  prom  ise   com  m  i  I  tee 


I  **I  do  not  belieTe.  sir,  that  the  denat«  cao  a^ree  upon  aav  prin- 
ciple by  which  a  biU  can  jiass  giving  goverxunents  to  the  territorien  ta 
which  the  word  'slavery'  u  cneutiuned.  If  you  pruhUtil,  If  yuu 
ofilabllsh,  if  you  recognlie,  if  you  touch  Uie  quc!iti«;o  of  sUvarr,  your 
bill  cannot.  In  my  opinion,  pass  thia  body.  But  the  bUI  - 
pass  Is  one  that  \a  open  upon  thesa  questions — tbnt  ^hy*  v 
the  subject,  bui  leaxed  the  people  to  do  as  f 
institutions  according  to  what  Ibcj  mar  l' 
both  for  the  present  and  the  future."     IMd.,  p.  lltfl. 

'  I— The  DicJtlnaan-Caas-l>ouglaa  men,  with  squaltctr  aororelgntf  t 
9 — the  Clay  .Clayton  oompromtfiers,  who  left  the  decisi'^n  to  tfa#  6tt> 
preme  Court;  3 — the  southern  radicals,  who  held  that  the  organliiad 
territories  bad  a  ri^t  lo  decide  (be  queetion  only  aAcr  the  sUf  ffbold- 
erahad  been  allowed  sufficivnt  lime  for  Immigr:;  'Ite  anaihetni 

u]tj>A»— <^!Alhrmn — nrrordinc  to  vbom  Conjitf**--  roui  Coon, 

territorlaJ    •<  '    t>opulati<ui  of  tit*  UiS^i^9li^t^,  w«r« 

•M)naIIy  iuc  nm,  and  ail  like  territortts  f^root  crpeg 

to  the  frlaT<>holder«  ontii  aa  states  they  garp  ihetr  scTerri 
To  the  third  group  belonged  deddoo.  for  exarapt«.     11  >  .  l: 

^properly  ondentoodr  it  (iKni4nierTvatioo)  coold  only  ooaietnpUbi 
that  the  cituens  of  aU  the  stale*  ui*  (he  VnJoa  •Atimld  be^-  -'>     ' — 
lo<)n(cr  and  seitip  «ith  their  property  on  the  nvmmiu  i- 
the  Catoti — ttUt«hold^r«  and  ii«o«lavrt]*MrTs  to  tH«  mi  ;    •  tLt* 

mm*  footing  of  eqiMli^  and  righi,  aad  lo  u-  <^aaUj  j  ■■  >.^.ir-j  ly  ti^ 
.*aw  and  potky  (I )  «Cl^  gov«rBB«ttt;  that  proper  terriiuhal  gutttra. 
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wished  to  eBtablieb  la^ting^  peace  and  quiet  in  the  land. 
Clay's  recommendations  of  this  hide-and-seek  policy  would 
have  fomid  a  readier  Iiearing  if  some  experience  with  thJK 
policy  had  not  already  been  had.  SeddoUj  of  Virginia, 
attributed  the  present  condition  of  tlio  country,  in  a  great 
part,  to  tlie  ovenvise  policy  of  lyitig  themselves  out  of 
difficulties  by  equivocation,  and  affirmed  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  was  already  almost  broken  asunder  thereby.* 
And  Underwood,  of  Kentucky,  di*ew  from  this  the  con- 
clusion that  the  doctrine  of  the  incompetence  of  Congress 
with  regard  to  tslavery  in  the  territories,  was  a  misfortune 
for  the  south,  because  it  afforded  the  northern  politicians 
an  opportunicy  of  pursuing  the  goal  of  their  secret  ambi- 
tion   under   a   mask."     Ilowever   the   remainder  of  the 


menu  b*»ing  organized,  reasonable  periods  should  be  allowprt  for  sTich 
seU]culC'n1i^,  rdU  tbeo  free  and  full  opportunity  of  electing  tuid  deter- 
mining  their  domestic  insiitutiona  should  be  allowed  to  tlie  jieople  of 
each  territory.'*  Ibid..  App.  p.  78.  Thus,  ucconling  to  this  dwlrine, 
in  opp<»ilion  to  that  represented  by  the  first  group,  the  population  of 
a  territory  hud  no  right  of  deciding  the  question  of  slavery  for  itself, 
but  Uie  right  of  making  ita  ejection  was  to  be  given  it  by  CoagreM 
when  Congress  thought  the  proper  time  had  come ;  and,  in  fixing  this 
lime,  CoDctess  was  to  be  determined  by  th«  duty  of  serving  f>eedom 
and  slavery  eqiiiiUy.  A  policy  which  (Vom  duty  continually  moved  in 
two  ditl'erent  direciloDS  at  the  same  time,  had  at  least  the  merit  of 
being  bomothing  new  under  liie  sun. 

'  '•  I  believe  the  present  ontl-slavery  agitatlfm  owes  much  of  Ita 
extent  and  intensity  to  the  misinken  policy  of  adopting  delusive 
phinfees  and  potiiiions,  susceptible  of  double  conatrucliuD.  with  the 
Tain  purpose  of  uniting  in  party  action  the  opposing  sections  of  the 
Union."  Even  Virginia  would  certainly  have  not  voted  for  Cbhs  at 
the  last  presidentifll  election,  if  it  had  boon  clefirly  understood  then 
what  he  meant  by  non-intervention.  **The  party  is  shatvcn,  wellntgh 
rent  asunder  by  Ute  leglliniutc  losult  of  such  contrariant  and  antago- 
nistic opinions.  The  only  earthly  cliance  of  ever  reuniting  and  con- 
solidating It  again,  will  Uo  forever  to  discard  such  miserable  shifts  and 
deceptions."     Ibid.,  p.  1470. 

*  "  Mr.  PreMdent,  the  doctrine  has  been  asserted  on  this  floor  that 
Congress  liAs  no  )>ower  lo  legislate  upon  the  stibject  of  alavei?  within 
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recipe  regarded  in  itself  might  be  judged,  it  could 
not  in  any  event  do  HW»y  wil!»  tJie  evil  ♦'ffecLs  of  tbe 
elernents  already  named,  since  it  dealt  with  an  uUogother 
diiferont  danger.  The  two  territories  were  attached  to 
California,  and  on  the  territ^iries  in  tnra  dei»cnded  the 
controversy  with  Texas.  Tlie  committee  justified  this  by 
saying  that,  in  consequence  of  the  claims  of  Texas,  the 
boundaries  of  Mexico  coold  not  be  fixed  es»  ^rte  by  Con- 
gress. However  this  niight  be,  it  only  lent  additional 
point  to  Benton's  garcastic  remark,  Uiat  the  commitlcr 
wa&  facilitating  the  effectuation  of  a  compromise  after  the 
manner  of  certain  drivcrSf  who  put  a  heavy  load  on  the 
back  of  Uie  nag  to  make  it  draw  the  heavy  wngon  eiuier. 
The  ijuefetion  whether  tJie  boundary  claims  of  Texas 
were  well  founded,  the  committee  declared,  it  had  leA 
wholly  untouched.  The  bill  proposed  to  Texas  that  it 
should  give  its  assent  to  the  establishment  of  certain 
boundaries,  and  offered  it  milUons  to  pay  the  del>ta  for 
which  it  had  once  pledged  its  revenues,  with  authority 
to  spend  the  rest  as  seemed  best  to  it  Benton,  who  was 
better  informed  on  the  matters  in  question  than  any  other 
politician  of  the  United  States,  assi*rtcd  that  tbo  bounrlaiy 
lines  proposed  by  the  ctimmittee  cut  off  some  70,000 
square  miles  of  what  had  for  centuries  been  N -w  Mexico, 
and  by  transferring  it  to  Texas  converted  it  from  free  into 
alavB  terri(ory.i     Clay  himself  said,  on  the  15lh  of  Haj 

di«  ivritories.  1  codc«Iv«  ibM  to  b*  a  gmt  error,  a  motL 
orror.  to  Um  aouibcrn  ttortioo  of  Um  peopU  of  the  t7oit«4  6U1«>«. 
laadeflcy  to  lo  relit^ve  Donh«ni  mecoben  of  respoiutbUiij,  lu  mt« 
tli«ir  popularity,  and  to  enable  Xhvm  to  einapc  Toting  ttpno  m««tate* 
which  w«aM  DtcvsaarUy  •abjvct  tbrai,  under  tbe  eectfoBal  eir'nnairoii 
imfbrtuaaiHr  iv^^ailtng,  to aetvre  aainadTerMMHu*  attd  ouodetaaatioe 
1b  dtffeTCAl  cnctk<»  of  our  exteiMlre  eoaDtrr.  I  am  aot  sare  that  thb 
doctiioe  Is  ooi  the  burcntioo  of  pr«»ii!eotial  aaplrMita,  who  wiab  to 
Hit  iato  port  asder  Um  aoa-cnmjttal  fla;.**  lUd..  App.  p. 
>  TUny  T««f»<  Viev.  IL,  ^  75(L 
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='We  propose  to  buy  our  peace  with  Texas,"  and  ho  haJ 
good  grounds  for  adding,  that  the  committee  had  made  a 
"liberal"  offer.  Wlicthcr  such  a  transaction  Wiifl  corapat* 
ihle  with  the  honor  of  the  United  States,  whether  it 
reighed  out  right  and  fair  dealing  to  Texas  and  New 
[esico  in  equal  scales,  wlielher  it  w»is  for  the  interest  of 
the  Union,  and,  more  particularly  of  the  free  states — these 
were  quite  different  questions.  Tlie  latter  might  fairlj  be 
liurprised  to  hear,  on  the  22nd  of  July,  from  Clay's  month 
that  they  received  **a]mo6t  everything,"  "and  the  south 
nothing  but  her  honor."  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  very 
strange  if  a  committee  composed  in  this  fashion  had  ncted 
with  such  unfairness  towards  tJie  south.  Yulee,  of  Florida, 
it  is  true,  declared  tliat  his  constituents  would  regard  the 
entire  project,  not  merely  as  a  mockery,  but  as  an  insult;  but 
in  spite  of  this  it  was  not  easy  to  convince  the  fi'ee  Ptates 
that  the  second  bill,  rendering  more  severe  the  law  fur  the 
delivery  of  fugitive  slaves,  was  a  concession  made  to  them. 
Nothing  was  offered  tliera  but  the  meagre  morsel  of  the 
third  bill,  which  proliibited  the  slave  trade  in  the  District 
of  Columhia.  A  meagre  morsel,  because  the  buying  and 
selling  of  slaves  was  by  no  means  prohibited  in  the  Dis* 
trict,  but  tlio  bill  only  forbade  profcnaional  slave  dealers 
to  use  the  federal  capital  any  longer  as  a  market  and  depot, 
and  because  the  bill  was  nothing  but  a  revival  of  an  old 
law  of  Maryland  which  Congress  had  abolished. 

That  the  propositions  of  the  coinmittoe  woidd  leave  all 
questions  of  law  and  right  undecided,  impose  demands  on 
the  north  and  yet  fail  to  content  the  south,  was  notliing 
more  than  had  neceesarily  been  expected,  but,  in  spite  of 
this,  it  eonld  not  fail  to  surjiribc  and  disappoint  both 
parties,  wholly  apart  from  their  wishes.  The  committee 
had,  in  truth,  as  Benton  said,  packed  together  in  one  bundle 
aome  half  a  dozen  bills  which  had  been  before  the  Senate 
34 
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for  soiue  niontliB,  after  Laving  more  or  leas  albcn^  for  iLo 
worse  tbe  greiiter  port  of  tliein.  Its  entire  wisdom  oon- 
Hst-ed  in  the  thought  that  a  bundle  could  be  safely  thrown 
against  a  wind  which  would  w;ifl  away  the  separate  pieces. 
Benton,  with  his  grim  humor,  baptized  the  bill  the  umtki* 
bus  bill,  anil  under  this  name  it  has  taken  its  jilace  in  the 
liistorj  of  the  United  Stales.  In  truth,  a  stranjjer  corn- 
j»auy  of  Cfllow  traveleris  whs  never  bt^rted  out  by  a  legi** 
lative  trau9|Kjrtation  company.  The  longer  the  Senat/^  uul 
public  IomImhI  at  tbt-  vehicle,  the  Iminler  tiiey  found  it  to 
refl|>cet  the  Horatian  precept  rimim  tencatta.  Even  Uiw 
i^narrlj*  wningled  more  and  more  violently  as  time  went  oa. 
The  most  unruly  of  all,  iiowever,  were  the  Ilotspun?  of  tb< 
soutb.  Tlale's  explauatlou  of  tlils  was  that  tliey  hoped  to 
get  still  more,  becjiujie  they  had  concluded  from  the  alti- 
tude of  the  north  that  the  latter  thought  it  was  buying 
jMjrtce  very  cheap,  eve?»  on  these  eonditiont.* 

If  the  north  had  really  beeouiC  "conservative"  to  tlu* 
extent,  this  hope  might  easily  be  realized  provided  the 
Nashville  convention  only  fullilled  the  expectAtlonft  which 
its  originators  had  attached  to  it. 


""Twill  tell  you  wbnt  I   think  the  wnrei  of  ihia  "•  U. 

ThiH  bill  had  beeu  pmjniK'd,  and  southern  gonilcaien  hH^  itt 

lUo  north  huv«  buappod  m  it  hj  grotnlily  Uiul  liit«)  ard  ir;y  iiig  lo  pM  a 
liuk*  more.  *  *  *  I  wiu$  a^king  the  other  c]tiy,  la  h  fTittiitlly  *zid 
half  joc(«9e  tn&uner,  a  AOiUhom  fVicnd  nf  minn  'whnt  wouH  yn«  lio 
«4iUfle(l  with.*  'Now,'  Bays*  he.  '■VW  l>e  candid  with  you:  If  we  can 
have  CHlifrtmU  for  glare  Ixiirilory,  wiUi  all  lh«  real  or  it,  and  llwio  t«k« 
Cuba,  thd  wuuld  be  batibd(Ml  for  a  little  whilp,  but  d<>i  long.*  Kott  1 
h**ltere  this  niiin  :»[vike  niore  Irulh  thHii  Jiike  wh^m  he  K&ld  tliati  at  all 
ovt-nU  iht^re  was  a  great  deal  of  rriilh  lurking  in  it  t  admired  tbft 
rnnd'tr  n\\\i  which  he  told  cae  thut  they  would  not  be  satitffl«d  a  irnwt 
iuith  that  •  «  •  When  j"'u  ha\e  droak  the  cup  of 
n  and  concession  to  the  very  drrr*^  tlr^y  will  not  I*  salUilvU 
long      l.oajf!   No,  not  at  all.     We  have  •  <nd  coocf^lH,  anvl 

i*otict»deii,  but  coace&ftiOQ  only  trt"(iU'*  nt-^.  -  "     Ci#iiv;r.  (ilobf*. 

Slit  OoogT.,  1st  8c3«^  p.  1065. 
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This  spectre,  whicli  had  done  the  BOiitb  good  service 
%vitJi  many  a  wcuk-nprved  nortliern  pjitriot,  liad  l»eon  con- 
jured up  from  Mist^iKiiippi.  Tlie  first  impulse  thereto  liad 
been  given  bj  a  njccthig,  held  at  Jack&on,  on  the  7th  of 
Maj,  1849,  which  called  upon  the  counties  to  elect  delc- 
gjites  to  a  state  convention  to  take  under  consideration  the 
condition  of  the  country,  so  tlireatening  to  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  south.  Tliis  state  convention  issued  in 
October,  an  "address  to  the  southern  states,"*  in  wliich  it 
recommnnded  the  liolding  of  a  "popular  convention"  at 
Nashville  on  the  first  Monday  in  June,  1850.  to  take  mens 
ui*e&  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  by  putting  a  Btoj» 
to  the  encronchinents  of  the  north.  Should  the  conven- 
tion prove  unuble  to  eflect  ihit.,  the  Legislatures  were 
recommended  to  brins:  alwnt  tlie  holding  of  exjnventions 
in  their  respective  states,  in  which  the  people  could  act 
with  the  plenary  powers  of  its  sovereignty.  And,  as  a 
last  miians  of  sulvation,  the  prospect  was   held  out  of  a 

leral  convention  for  the  formation  of  an  independent 
eonthern  league.  ^ 

In  several  slates,  it  was  determined  to  comply  with  the 
request,  but  the  project  was,  nevertheless,  far  from  meet- 
ing with    general    approval.      The   Wilmington  (N.  C.) 


»  Congr.  Globe.  31et  Oongr.,  let  8ess..  p.  579. 

•  '*T5*»sUJe  nnd  !»c»yond  a  popular  convfinllon  of  the  sonthem  stAtee, 
wilb  llie  viuw  and  llie  !ioj>o  of  arredlin;;  tbu  cuuri*e  of  agpression.und. 
If  not  prarlicable.  IIipd  Ui  conconlrate  tho  south  in  will.  undersUndinir, 
nnd  aciloD.  thccoDventioDof  Mi^issippi  suggosted,  us  tlie  poHsthlc  uUi- 
mfll«  rrsort,  the  call  by  the  IjOj^slniures  of  tho  iws^Jiled  states,  of  still 
more  solemn  conventions — such  ns  should  be  reinilarly  elected  by  the 
people  of  those  slates — to  deliberale.  speak,  and  act,  with  all  U^e  bov- 
Qreigii  power  of  the  people.  Should  in  tlie  re&uU,  butli  coDventions 
be  called  and  meet,  they  may  lead  to  a  like  regulnxly  constitutod  oon- 
ventlon  of  all  the  assailed  states,  lo  provide,  In  the  last  resort,  for  their 
separate  weltare  hy  the  fonnnlion  of  a  compRct  and  a  union,  that  will 
MSi>TA  protertioD  to  their  liberties  and  rights." 
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Chronicle  said,  that  only  a  fourtli  of  the  southern  papew 
expressly  pronounced  in  favor  of  its  execution-*  In  all 
Georgia  only  3,722  people  could  be  induced  to  take 
part  in  the  election  of  dele;jate3.  In  Nashville  iUelf  a 
county  convention  on  the  6th  of  May  resolved  by  an  over- 
whelming  majority  to  choose  no  delegates.'  In  Virginia 
the  large  towns  pronounced  against  the  convention,'  and 
n.  A.  ^Vise's  own  county,  who  was  chosen  for  delegate, 
had  talcen  no  part  in  his  election.  Alabama  sent  raoder- 
ate  men  and  in  eome  places  delegates  were  chosen  at  all 
only  to  thwart  the  plans  of  the  extremists, 

Tlie  convention  assembled  on  tlie  3d  of  June.  W.  L. 
Sliarkey,  a  distinguished  Wliig  from  Mississippi,  and  ono 
of  the  authors  of  tlio  "Address  to  the  Soutliern  State*," 
was  chosen  president.  In  his  opening  speech,  lie  em^tlia- 
sixed  tlie  fact  that  the  object  of  the  convention  was  not 
the  disruption  but  tlie  preservation  of  tlie  Union.  Tlio 
majority  of  the  dclegatiouB  from  Virginia,  Alabama  and 
Tennessee  desired  that  the  action  of  the  convention  should 
really  conform  to  this  assurance.  The  represcntativoa  of 
South  Carolina,  Texas  and  Missi6si])pi,  on  the  other  hand, 
wished  the  convention,  without  any  palliating  phra&es^  to 
pronounce  in  favor  of  a  policy  of  open  resistance  nnleaa 
the  south   obtained   all    its   rights.     In   the  reeolutiona. 


•  "We  receive  CO  papers  published  ta  the  BlnTchoMing  fi1ate9«  ex- 
tending Trom  Maryland  to  Louisiana,  and  out  of  ibe  00  we  dmnot 
count  up  more  ibnn  about  15,  or  one-fourth,  whicb  tAke  decided 
ground  for  a  souiliem  convention.  The  rest  are  either  mroo^ly  op- 
posed 1o  it,  doubt  as  to  il«  utility,  or  are  oileat  on  the  t)UbJc*ct/* 

»  The  Indt-pmdtnt,  May  16,  1850.  p.  83. 

*T.  Iluymond,  of  Viririnia,  declared  in  the  Iloase  nf  Repmefit*. 
iivo«.  Muy  21 ;  "  Sir,  the  ctfortfl  to  get  up  mootiu^'b  to  send  del«^]itc« 
to  the  NutihviUe  convcntioa,  bos  been  ulmosit  on  entirttliiilDre  la  Vir- 
ginia. «  «  •  Ricbmond,  Petersburg,  Norfolk,  and  th«  jrroat 
county  of  Albemarle  •  •  •  have  repudiated  It**  Ooogr»  Glotiw, 
Slat  Congr^  lat  Seaa.,  Append.,  p.  599. 
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wbicL  were  drawn  up  by  Jolin  A.  Campbell,  of  Alftbaraa, 
afterwards  member  of  tbe  Supreme  Court,  tlie  views  of 
the  moderates  prevailed.  Thej  made  tbe  north  no  com- 
pliments, and  stood  wholly  on  tbe  liigh  ground  of  sound 
doctrine  with  regaixl  to  tlie  Wilmot  proviso  and  all  other 
bei-esies,  but  .tliey  nevertheless  slirank  from  counselling 
the  south  to  resistance,  and  exprcfcsed  their  firm  confi- 
dence that  Congress  would  find  a  remedy  for  the  just 
grievances  of  the  bouth.  An  address,  however,  \\'as  also 
issued,  and  in  this  the  radicals  held  tbe  pen.*  It  denounced 
the  plans  of  a  couipromise  now  before  Congress,  expressly 
including  tbe  omnibus  bill  witb  its  appendages.  The 
motion  to  strike  out  this  ]j;issage  was'  voted  down.  This 
is  not  sarprisiiig,  as  the  address  expres'^ed  tbe  conviction 
Uiat  even  if  the  nortb  should  allow  right  and  fair  dealing 
to  prevail  in  tbe  future,  tbe  diversity  of  the  interests  of 
tbe  tM*o  tjcctions  would  in  any  case  finally  load  to  a  disso- 
lution of  the  Union* 

That  the  more  radical  elements  became  more  and  more 
prepondenmt  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  appoiirs  suffi- 
ciently from  tbe  fact  tliat  the  Tennessee  delegation,  wbicli 
had  originally  favored  tlie  Clay  compromiBe,  finally  de- 
cided for  the  promoting  of  tbe  extension  of  tbe  Missouri 
lineJ     Altliough  Cass  bimself  bad  said,  as  early  as  tbe 


'"Webster  called  It  **a  studied  disunion  argument."  Worka.  V., 
p.  420. 

*C.  H.  Williums.  of  Teunos:»eo.  said  in  Uie  Jlouso  of  Representa- 
tlree,  Aug.  0:  "The  representatives  of  Tennessee,  as  I  am  credilily 
informed,  having  seen  b  letler  from  a  member  of  tbe  ct.»nvenlion,  were 
in  favor  unanimously  of  the  compromise  bill  of  ibo  Senate.  Tei,  b**- 
fore  (bey  adjourned,  lliey  were  unanimously  fur  ttie  J^Iissourl  compro- 
miBo  line.  How  wtia  ibis  radical  change  and  sudden  revolutioi) 
effected  T  Lei  plain  facta  attest.  Some  of  the  reproientutives  ITom 
Tenne.SHee  were  telegraphe<l  by  memlHM*s  in  tbiA  hall,  and  were  in 
forme<l  that  if  ibe  convention  would  u^ree  upon  tbe  Senate  compro* 
mise  bill  then  before  the  Senate,  that  there  was  every  prr>8i)ect  Chat  U 
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13th  of  March  that  the  sole  result  of  the  labors  of  Con- 
gress thus  far  was  the  certainty  that  iieitlier  this  nor  the 
Wilraot  proviao  could  be  cjirricd  through.  But  the  whole 
history  of  the  convention  showed,  neverthclesH,  that  the 
south  was  anything;  hut  a  unit,  wlien  Iht^re  whs  a  ques- 
tion of  forming  retohitions  which  wouhi  Icml  to  deed©  and 
which  might  really  bring  the  Union  into  iuiuieiliate 
danger.  It,  therefore,  did  not  heighten  the  alarm  in  tho 
free  states  but  was  nither  looked  upon  as  u  jtroof  tliut  tl»o 
northern  Unionists  might  very  properlyhave  set  about  their 
task  with  calmer  blood  and  moi-e  composed  miuds.  Still, 
the  single  fact  that  such  a  convention  could  be  lield  was 
further  looked  upon  as  a  proof  that  some  sort  of  an  under- 
standing must  be  quickly  reached  unless  tliey  weit?  pre- 
pared to  drift  directly  and  witli  no  tardy  movemeut  on  to 
a  cjitastrophe.  Tims  tlie  result  of  the  convention  was 
that  the  hopes  of  the  radicals  of  Ci)mpelling  appreciably 
greater  concessions  from  the  north  had  less  prospect  of 
fuliillment  than  before,  but  the  bringing  about  of  a  com- 
promise on  the  basis  of  Clay*8  propositions  had  become 
more  probable. 


woiUH  be  piissed  by  the  Congress  of  the  Untte^l  Stutes.  Tho  ratne  r«{». 
rescDtuiivos  in  tlit*  cnnvoiitiun  were  infonucd  (hat  if  tlie  convention 
agrecil  upon  the  Mifcsouri  coinpromue  line,  thai  it  could  uot  and 
would  noi  piiss  the  Congress  of  iho  United  SliUcs.  With  u  full  kuowl. 
ed^'o  that  its  ifasHnjre  was  hop«?lo,ss.  the  Nn^hvillft  amv-  u 

fi^TcM  uniinimiTy,  aj^'recd  upou  ihnl  line  of  ndjtislnifnt,  ri  _  f 

the  t'urt  that  Lltu  Dciuocrulic  purty,  no  lunger  ugo  than  Ihi'  \»s\  ij^m- 
grc^,  ropiidialc^d  and  donouncod  that  line  of  iidJiiHttiiont  as  uuotin«ti. 
tulioniil  luid  unjust.  Why  this  poliltcnl  souxfr^uuH?  The  linn.  K«4M<rt 
B.  Uhotl  teltji  yon  in  his  Chorlestou  sperch.  tlo  anyft  UkiU  in  Rve  dty% 
the  Tennesaeu  dolcgalina  wheeled  into  line.  What  lineT  Thodir 
noinn  line.  How?  By  rejpciin*  the  Sonfitc  c«iTupr«)mUe  bill  anil 
iijirccing  to  the  Missouri  couiiin»ml»e  line  that  thny  linew  to  l»e  Im- 
pmcUcrtblo."    Coujrr.  Glotx^,  31»i  Con^r.,  lal  Setm,,  .\  ? 

The  nddreaa  cttllod  the  constant  to  Ihr  extension  of  ih  ..o 

"no  exiromo  coucowion  on  tho  pArt  of  the  eoutb.** 
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The  fipeeclies  of  tbe  Senators  and  Repi-esentatives  were, 
at  iinj  rate,  still  quite  as  lengtliy  and,  for  tbe  tno&t  p«rr, 
not  less  violonr  tliati  lu'^tiv'.  Eur  (lii?.  Jiffurfk-d  no  tnen-ui**- 
of  the  eitnation.  Far  more  characteristic  of  the  real 
poBitlon  of  affairs  was  the  fact  tliat  Ute  Union  rescuers 
now  dealt  their  heaviest  blowH,  not  against  tlie  ratllcals  of 
iiorlh  or  south,  but.  ii^ainst  tlie  adTninistnition,  Clay  difa- 
tinctlj'  atiirrued  that  the  eoinproini&e  \v»nild  long  since 
have  been  eonclnded  hud  it  not  been  for  the  ojiposition  of 
the  President.*  If  be  reidly  believed  thifi  himself,  he 
lived  under  the  etrangest  illusions,  Tbi.-?,  at  least,  wa^ 
true,  that  Tuvlor,  whom  the  Democratic  Itevlew  charged 
with  slee])iug  in  liis  easy  chair,  had  been  from  the  begin- 
ning inuoh  intire  wide  awake  thiui  hud  suited  the  wishes 
of  Texas,  the  »ontliern  rudicalb,  and  the  Unioiu^ts,  and 
that  he  would  not  hear  of  the  omnibus  bill. 

On  the  last  night  of  bis  prosidenoy,  Polk,  as  Thomafi 
Ewing,  his  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior,  tells  us,  had  sent  an 
order  to  Xew  Mexico  to  deliver  tlie  territory  to  Texas  as 
soon  as  the  latter  should  require  it.*  As  soon  as  Taylor 
was  infornted  of  this  he  bad  the  order  at  once  recalled, 
and  the  officer  in  c<im[nand  of  tlie  fe<lfnd  troops  InstrueU-d 
to  defend  the  district  no  less  against  the  Texans  than 
Against  the  Indians  until  tbe  Supreme  Court  or  Congress 


I  now  sny,  sfr,  to  tbe  Iionornlite  gontlemfin  fVom  T«nne»Hce  (Bell) 
and  lo  tlir'  t'ltco  of  thn  ceuuuy,  Mint  what  lio  bjiivI  this  nMTinent  i^  in  \\\y 
moutb,  and  in  Ihe  inoiilh  of  every  nioinbei*  of  C'ouiri«'?i*t,  (bnt,  if  Ihis 
Prcrtltlent  hiul  either  come  out  lu  supi>ort  of  the  plan  of  the  coin- 
luiUov  uf  tliirioon,  or  b(?en  siloDt — if  wnc  hnd  n;>t  been  iniido  upon  U 
l»y  all  ihe  inllucocos  »»f  power,  ilio  measure  would  have  pa»iscd  boib 
Houscti  without  Uie  (>1i^hli;i»t  Utnii-'ully.  That  is  Ihe  umvoT<«iiI  oplo 
ion."  July  3rd.  Congr.  Globe,  ."^lat  Oongr.,  tat  Bess.,  Append.,  p.  H)WM. 
»  WilMin,  Kise  und  Full  of  llie  Sluve  Powor  in  Aniericn.  II,,  p.  279. 
8«niuor  UiifiV,  of  Toxib,  c:onflrm3  Uiis.  Cougr.  Globe,  SUi  Coogr.,  i^ 
Append,  p.  lOUU. 
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Hhonld  have  otherwise  decitletl.  Some  prominent  poli 
ticiuuB  of  the  south  tried  to  induce  him  to  return  to  Polk'» 
decl.^ion,  but  tliey  were  curtly  dismissed.  Wlien  Uiey 
iwktHl  him  whiit  he  ehould  do,  if  Texas  invaded  New 
Mexico  with  an  iwmed  force,  he  replied  that  he  fthonld 
exert  all  his  constitutional  and  legal  power  to  drive  ^ 
out  tiguin;  on  which  Toombs  is  said  to  have  remui.^-.. 
"The  worst  of  it  is,  he  will  do  it." 

Texft«  did  not  let  it  come  to  a  teat  Williams,  of  Ten- 
neMec,  afterwai'ds  aftirmcd  that  C«>ngre»*  would  hiivo 
prei^>arod  a  most  unpleasant  surprise  for  Texas,  if  it  lixid 
unanimously  voted  it  New  Mexico.*  This  view  had  luacli 
in  il«  favor,  although  the  representatives  of  Texas  in  und 
out  of  Congress,  could  never  say  enough  of  the  heroic 
reaolntion  with  wl»icli  they  wonld  defend  to  the  uttennoet 
the  ineontostablo  claims  of  their  state  to  this  diatrict,  aiid 
some  of  thcni  so  completely  lost  them6(*lve6,  as  to  rumaDou 
of  war  and  seoe&aioQ  on  their  own  account.  It  oould  not 
be  said  that  Texas  u\^  simply  acting  a  coniedy,  if  Tor  no 
other  reason,  because  there  was  every  probability  that  it^ 
Dortbvni  lK>undary  wotildat  the  eam^  *'-  ^  '*  — *^  -n 
boundary  of  the  slave  domain,  and,  '  ^ 

the  {Ktliticians  ot  the  other  southern  tstates,  were  lo  be 
found  many  champtona  of  its  daims  who  almost  snr- 
paseed  its  own  rvpresentatirea  in  their  zeid.*  Apart  frum 
this,  it  mu  in  view  of  its  already  exceeaive  aixe,  presnm- 
ably  only  concerned  in  getUog  the  higbeat  poatlbte  pnoe 


•  **Taka  o«t  Uw  qwiitoa  tff  liiiv^ffy,  and  of  irtuA  nnawqaite  Is  H 
vWra  Um  bovadafj  ot  Tmxm  mmj  be  ttxed  v  D«m  aij  aaa  nrppoiw 
taaft  ib«  aiOayJeriag  asa  of  tte  aorta  «obIA  rocv  \ma  million*  of 

of  MfagJaalppi,  ia  Uw  P— wof  lU-miwaiUlu^  Aug  P.  tBW,    Cu^t 
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for  the  renunciation  of  its  claime,  to  wliicli  no  one  ontsido 
of  its  own  limits  would  have  attaclied  the  slightest  im- 
portance had  it  not  been  for  the  hampering-  influence  of 
tlie  false  pretexts  assigned  for  the  war  of  aggression 
«again&t  Mexico.  Hera  tlie  state  of  universal  excitement 
now  prevailing  in  the^conntrj  rendered  it  excellent  se.rvice, 
and,  as,  far  as  this  could  be  safelj  dose  it  acted  as  if  it 
were  perfectly  serious  with  its  big  words. 

In  February,  1850,  Major  Neighbours  was  sent  as  an 
agent  to  New  Mexico,  to  organize  El  Paso,  Wortli,  Pie- 
ftidio,  and  Santa  Fe  as  Texan  counties.  Inasaiuch  as  the 
commanding  officer  had  been  instructed  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  not  to  interfere  in  tJiis  matter,  Neighboui-s  was  able 
to  execute  his  commission  in  El  Paso.  In  Santa  F4,  how- 
ever, he  was  less  successful.  A  meeting  was  called  to 
consider  measures  of  resistance.  The  Texan  party  at- 
tempted to  disturb  the  assemblage,  and  it  threatened  to 
come. to  an  encounter.  At  this  point,  Major  Munroe*  in- 
ter|K)sed  as  military  and  civil  governor  and  restored  order. 
The  partisans  of  Texas  forged  from  this  against  the  Presi- 
dent a  charge  of  military  usurpation  and  unwarrantable 
violation  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  Texas.  Neighbours, 
however,  returned  to  Texas,  after  convincing  himself  that 
he  could  not  accomplish  his  object  without  employing 
force. 

In  order  to  secure  themselves  against  further  designs  of 
the  Texans,  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  were  desirous 
of  following  the  example  of  California,  Accordingly,  in 
conformity  with  the  before  mentioned  instructions  of  the 
19th  of  November,  1849,  to  McCall,  Munroe  issued,  on 
the  23rd  of  April,  a  proclamation>  arranging  for  the  choice 
of  delegates  on  the  6th  of  May  to  a  coustitutiunal  couven- 

*  Tbe  Dame  is  somelimos  written  thus  and  soraetimes  Monroe. 
»  Coogr.  Globe,  Slsi  C^ongr.,  Ul  Se-ss..  p.  1290. 
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lion  ivbici)  was  to  assemble  at  Sniita  Fe  on  tlie  15th  of  the 
same  month. 

The  southern  radicals  and  the  Union  iv:>riK'is  ilLuuiKicod 
the  President  on  account  of  this  step  with  a  ^-Jolcucv  thnl 
flcomed  all  considcrationa  of  deoency,  ^  and  Texas  de« 
raeancd  itself  as  if  it  now  really  intended  to  a|>}»enl  to  llie 
tiword.  Governor  Bell  demanded  the  reinuvid  of  tlie  fed- 
eral troops  HnnonrKMUg  that,  in  wise  of  rofusid,  Texan 
troops  would  foive  them  to  evacuate  the  territory,*  and  ta 
a  comnninicntion  of  the  14th  of  Jwne,  to  the  Prebidetil 
he  Hsked  to  l>c  informed  whether  Munii>e  hud  aeted  npon^ 
his  orders.  The  vnctor  of  Buena  Vistn  wtib  not  the  man 
to  allow  himself  to  be  intimidated  by  f^uch  langn:i« 
Foote  ruconntij,  citing  Webster  us  hit  authority,  that  h(V 
Taylor's  death  tlicrc  was  found  on  his  tuble  or  at  the  war 
department,  an  order  to  Munroo  to  drive  the  Texans  out  at 
once,  if  they  ventured  upon  ux\  invasittn.'  Tin*  Presidenl 
did  not  fancy  hitnself  autliorized  to  <k'eide  to  wliom  Nei 
Mexico  belonged,  but  he  would  not  allow  Texas  the  right 
of  being  judge  io  its  own  cause.  Tlie  Uuitvd  Statist  by 
conqiu'ttt,  purehate,  imd  treaty,  were  in  pohseMiiou  of  thu 
distrietf  and  in  ]>068es6ion  they  were  to  I'emnln  as  far  «* 
depended  ii{K>n  him,  until  the  Supreme  Court  or  CongreM 
had  otherwise  decided  or  resolved.  So  far  his  jh-Mw^iii 
political  views  and  witihes  had  nothing  to  do  with  hU  d< 


1  Tbua,  for  example,  Footo  eiiid:  "Whoever  bo  tlio  man  that  lu 
eitlier  pliinoed,  insii^'fioO.  or  minctionod  (iiis  vi|«  scheme,  U  not  a  jmP 
riotf  bnt  an  insidious  irallor  to  the  public  weiil,  no  enemy  to  hU  ooiuw 
try,  wbo»e  pvrtidy  »nd   uicffiible  profligacy   I  hupe  may  ero  lont*  t)«j 
branded  with  tudeliblo  infamy.     Sir,  Odt»  ntlnTupt  to  eJiUhliNb  «i 
orgjuiize  u  liUte  governiuent  iu  New  Mt'Aico  at  Ihi^  tiaiis  wav 
ioiendfil  to  aid  in  dcff'Uting  our  plan  of  adjiiminont.  and   . 
jounlry  In  Us  preuent  exciled  condilion  "     Ibid,  Append.,  j>.  HWa 

'Giddin;;^,  Hi^t.  of  tlte  Kebellion,  p.  at?a 

■  Foole,  War  of  Ibe  Kobollion,  pp.  155, 166. 
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cision;  Le  asked  wbat  was  liis  duty  aa  Fi-esident,  and  he 
was  resolved  to  do  il,  however  loudly  those  might  cry  ont 
who  wished  to  axlopt,  as  the  supreme  principle  of  the  fed- 
eral poUcy,  the  educational  principle  of  old  maiden  aunts 
who  quiet  nmighty  children  with  cookies.  But  he  in 
trutli,  as  A7ehftter  said,  possesacd  in  a  high  degree  that 
quality  which  is  called  either  firmnesb  or  obstinacy  accord- 
ing OS  die  roan  is  in  the  right  or  in  the  wrong.  And  the 
Uuiou  rescuers  had  sorely  tried  him.  From  tlie]>eginning 
they  had  acted  as  if  it  was  a  crime  not  to  welcome  the 
omnibus  bill  with  open  arms,  and,  on  the  21st  of  May, 
Clay  had  criticized  the  President's  plan  not  merely  with 
unsparing  severity,  but  in  a  tone  of  absolute  contempt. 
The  Whigs,  however,  learned  again  as  in  Tyler's  time  that 
it  was  a  poorly  paying  policy  to  treat  with  disrespect  the 
President  chosen  by  their  own  party.  Would  they  be 
more  likely  to  make  good  their  mistake  in  entrubting  tlie 
hehn  to  the  hands  of  a  well  meaning,  incipable  stitt-neck, 
if  Taylor  really  was  nothing  moie,i  hy  calling  out  his  ob- 


'  Ue  is  r6prcs<*ol«d  very  clinereDllybrhis  opponents  ia  both  cnmpj), 
according  to  the  ncc'(?risities  of  the  momom.  Uiiymond  B«id:  "Som©- 
times  we  iire  told  the  President  i»  weiik  and  almo-^t  an  imttecile;  ugiiin 
U  is  iniiniated  that  he  is  n  i^rcat  mnnngor,  and  thai  he  ao  arranges  bin 
matters  that  bo  loaves  no  Iriickb  behind  htm  so  thul  he  can  be  roIlo\V(.'>d, 
and  that  his  manifold  miMlocds  oiinnot  be  df:-monfllrntpd  by  any  tacts 
they  can  brin^  to  ]is;bl''  Collt.  Globe, 3l8t  Clon^.,  Ist  Seas..  Append., 
p.  6(X).  Tiiylorniusl  have  fell  mosl  painfully  the  aBsurunre~H  of  per- 
ttuonl  regnrd,  ivitlk  which  excuses  were  made  furhiui  at  the  oxpeuKe 
of  hifi  luidorsi-ihdiii^',  Tims,  f<>f  t'VJimple.  St'ddon.  «nr?r  den(um*:injf 
for  ft  full  hnur  the  Presidonl'M  aciiuu  in  rulilorniu  in  the  mcwt  uninoas- 
tlrwl  lunctiaj;o,  said :  *'  For  (.Joncral  Taylor,  a»  I  have  suid,  I  have  re- 
&p<<ci  and  kiudno^!!.  I  do  not  in  fad  hold  hiia  reKiH^nciiblo  lur  ibci 
action  uuU  policy  developed  in  that  mcua^e  [of  Jan.  %1,  un  CalihTnia 
and  New  Mexico].  He  is,  I  believe,  an  honest,  hfave  old  M>ldier. 
Hi»  life  h:i6  btjcn  pasr^fd  in  the  lield  and  (he  camp.  Ills  irainlnjr  httit 
heeu  to  urins  and  coinmuud.  not  to  deliberation  nnd  iuvc»tigaii<»n  in  the 
iiluuu^wr  of  council  or  the  halls  of  legislation.    It  is  no  dUpara^'ement 
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stinncj  instead  of  reckoning  witli  it?  Footc  a«fiertcd  tbnt 
the  meinhei's  of  the  Cal>inet  !md  gone  bo  faros  to  threaten 
Senators.'  Whether  this  was  a  fact  or  one  of  Footers  ex- 
nggf^rations,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
Taylor  was  more  rcsL>U-c<I  than  ever  to  persist  in  his  plan,* 


to  his  churacter  or  Intftllect  to  hold  him  not  profouud  In  QRtlonnl  or 
consHintionnl  Inw.  IIo  would  lio  more  thnn  mortiil  man  If  he  wer* 
U\»  cobiiiel  hiive  been  diU'erenily  raised  nnO  ex^n:ii*ed.  They  h»te 
boon  k^lcctvd  Tor  lUelr  HUpptMod  mHturily  of  wisdom  and  rultne&sof 
oxporlcnro  on  Mich  suhjeru.  On  them  Geuernl  Taylor  would  n«lur- 
«l)y  roly.  nud  by  their  counsels  h«  guided  in  all  such  utatten.  In  JQ»- 
tice  and  In  truUi  hi^  cabluet  are  responsible  for  ihtt  UDConsiituiinniil 
•clhm,  the  usurpniious  and  iu&idloiis  temlvnriesot'  the  policy  disclosed 
by  (hat  mcHSftge.  Such  rftspoimibllity  before  thi«  House  und  the  coun- 
try I  would  fix  ujwn  them.  The  consequences  of  his  anion  snd  Xhm 
rofiultnof  his  policy  were  surAly  not  appreciated  by  ri  'iL    I 

much  fear  me,  hl»  uaauspectiug  hone!>ly  hu&  been  pi  n — him 

generous  crmlldcnro  abused."  Ibid.,  p.  7S.  It  was  Uie  mor«  niorti 
ifig  to  be  declared  a  puppet  !n  the  hands  of  the  cabinet.  l>ecauw?. 
•pitci  of  all  m>;injr  declamations,  an  insuUinsp  contempt  wax  affected 
toM-ards  the  calituct  iu^clf.  "We  cannot  concelre  a  more  dr^gmding 
poaiiion  than  that  of  a  cabinet  which  ifl  only  lolerHied  I>vi-aup«'  tttt  tnie 
obaructer  i^  unknown,  or  nhtch  \£  bo  pertecOy  ic  '  .!«  to  mak* 

U  a  mntlnr  of  indiffrrrnce.    Such  se«ms  lb«  ca«-:  j|  Taylor's 

oabluet  of  'Moderate  FederallMs:'  moderate  is  (a)<>ii;6 — moderatA  ia 
•LX|>eneuce-- moderate  iu  e^ery  ibing  except  tamiDgmen  out  of  ofllof>. 
and  paying  lutorast  on  old  claixos."  The  DcoiacnUc  Reriew,  Jiuie 
1860.  p.  4)0. 

>  Congr.  Globe.  ^Itst  CoBgr.,  Ifit  SeOB^  Append^  p.  IO0&. 

•  ^'Oeooral  Taylor  told  me.  io  the  Usi  coownatioa  I  had  «riili  bini^ 
thai  ho  preferred  thai  Callfomja  abouU  WK  come  in  ai  all,  mber  than 
that  »be  sboAild  cocn«  iu  bfiogiaf  Ik*  lefrit«tfi«s  oa  her  badu  Jtod  If 
lia  had  U^vd,  It  might  har«  beea  tloobcfUI  whaihrr  aar  fanaraj  Mnl«> 
■Mttl  vwihl  bar*  b««a  iaad«L  II*  waa  a  soMlartaml  had  a  little  fanry. 
[  9m  afraid,  lo  aea  how  Mally  any  talliufy  taiot<iB«at  br  Te«%9  ofvrjf^) 
hava  haca  pat  dowa.  His  OMXto  wbb.  *  n  «c  «rmL$  f*  He  bad 
|bco4ghi.  aad  taw  qnlte  clearly  whal  vooM  ba  IL*  ren^' 
■Ulhia  abo«kl  narcb  Uio  >>w  Mex(c«>,  aad  then  be  met  by  tmvpa 
Iba  rvfalar  anay-  oT  the  I  nucd  biacna.  Bot  that  h«  had  a 
teredgbl^  aail  fUnmw  «has  c*aMeq»em-m  might  :i«i  {««  In  th«  eiiaa 
or  laaa'a  qpUkw*  aad  ftaitaga,  If  Hload  ahMiU  la  ah«S  la  a 
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and  cODsequeutly  Clay's  omnibus  etood  Btill.  It  was  in* 
evitable  that  there  Bbould  be  an  explanation  between  tlie 
President  and  the  southern  Whigs.  On  the  let  of  July, 
the  latter  held  a  secret  meeting  and  resolved  to  make  one 
more  attempt  at  peaceful  representations  before  they 
openly  declared  a  breach.  Conrad,  of  Louisiana,  Marshall, 
of  Kentucky,  and  Toombs  were  commissioned  to  negotiate 
with  him.  Tliey  went  to  him  individually,  and  iuforme<l 
hira  that  the  southern  Whigs  would  be  forced  to  abjure 
their  allegiance  to  him  unless  he'wonld  assume  a  more 
well  disposed  attitude  towards  Texas,  and  would  give  up 
recommending  the  immediate  admission  of  Now  Mexico 
as  a  state,  lie  roundly  refused  to  make  even  the  slightest 
concession  on  either  of  the  points,  and  declared  that  he 
was  placed  under  the  necessity  of  choosing  between  the 
two  wings  of  the  Whigs,  and  that  he  could  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  29  southerners  sepai-ate  from  the  84  north- 
erners. * 

That  this  answer  again  gave  the  crisis  a  much  more 
si^rious  character,  cannot  be  denied,  although,  according  to 
what  has  been  already  said,*  we  ciinnot  concur  in  Hodg- 
son's view  that  it  was  this  that  forced  the  south  into  the 
rebellion.  But  what  further  had  to  be  and  would  be  done 
in  order  to  pilot  the  ship  safel}'  into  the  haven  of  compro- 
mise wiis  hard  to  say.  At  this  point  death  unexpectedly 
appeared  on  the  scene  as  a  rescuer. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  Taylor  had  attended  an  open  air 
celebration  at  which  Foote  delivered  the  usual  address, 


cimieftt  between  the  TTniled  States  and  one  of  the  southern  stittes,  U 
more  thao  I  urn  ready  to  nfflrm."  Mr.  Wolister  to  Mr.  UaveD,  SepL 
12»  ltt5U.    Wcbat.'s  Priv.  Corresp..  TI.,  p.  ;tS7. 

1  Claiboroe,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  J.  A.  Qullman,  11.,  pp.  83, 
88. 

*  The  Cradle  of  the  Confederacy,  p.  27& 
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The  Bufftxmtiug  heat  of  the  Run  threw  the  President  Into 
a  violent  lever  which  sixm  assumed  a  dangerou,^  character. 
On  the  9th  of  Jiily,  he  exj»ired,  declaring  that  he  hud 
honestly  tried  to  do  his  dnty,  and  hml  nothing  U>  rei>ent." 
The  news  of  Taylor's  death  made  a  deep  impression 
throughout  the  country.  It  was  universally  felt  to  be  aaj 
event  of  great  imjHTtance,  but  no  one  wag  able  to  predii 
with  certainty  its  cHcct  on  the  course  of  national  politics. 
For  a  second  time,  but  at  an  infinitely  raoi*e  serious  junc- 
ture, tlie  TTliite  House  had  l>een  suddenly  and  uncxpoct-, 
edly  changed  into  a  house  of  mourning,  and  a  second  tin 
it  was  the  will  of  destiny  that  the  Vice-President  who 
was  to  enter  there  ciwed  his  election  to  tlie  second  officr 
of  the  Republic  more  to  a  temporary  whim  than  to  ripe 
deliberation.  The  real  candidate  of  the  Philadelphia  con- 
vention had  been  Abbott  Lawrence,  of  Massachusettn,  whu 
had,  however,  been  dropped  to  punish  the  violent  opposi- 
tion of  some  delegates  of  the  state  to  the  attitude  of  the 
national  convention  on  the  slavery  question.  Millard 
Fillmore,  to  whom  they  then  turned,  was  not  a  man  of 
national  reputation.  The  general  public  knew  little  mon; 
of  him  than  that  he  had  for  some  lime  belonged  to  tlio 
House  of  Representatives,  and  that  he  had  once  been  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  of  the  New  York  Whigs  for  gov- 
ernor.  Those  who  had  followed  politics  more  cIom^Ij 
could  recall  tliat  at  tlie  head  of  the  important  committee 
of  the  House  on  Ways  and  Means,  he  had  j>roved  himsolf 


^  Uoruce  Mann  charActerizes  him  wlUi  equal  brevUy  und  fitaeo.  In 
the  following  words:  "Ue  really  is  ft  most  simpl^-uiiuded  old  ras 
He  hiu  [Ub  leamr  bhow  or  preientionnlxml  lilni  of  any  nuin  1  ^v^miw^ 
tulkii  an  iirllossly  as  h  child  aboul  KiTuira  ot  HUitc,  iiml  doc;*  uot  imem 
pretend  to  u  knowloilgo  of  auything  of  wUirh  ho  Is  i^ioranL     He  W 
reiuarkoble  man  in  smno  rwpoi'ts ;  and  il  is  romnrUablf*    ' 
man  Uiould  be  Prettideoi  of  the  Untied  HtiiUNs.'*     Lilr  of  Hot 
p.  292. 
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•conscientious,  industrions  man,  of  sound,  clear  judg- 
ment, and  those  who  made  inquiries  in  liia  own  state  and 
among  lus  j^ersonal  af-quaintniices  miglit  hear  him  praij*e«! 
as  a  plain,  honorable  and  patri<»tic  man,  who  ghidly  kept 
to  the  broad  safe  middle  coun»e.  TIjc  Cfmservatives,  there- 
fore-, hojied  from  the  beginning  that,  althoiigli  he  liad  for- 
merly favored  the  Wilmot  proviso,  the  ehange  in  the 
Presidency  would  be  of  service  to  them.'  AV^hon  he  called 
Webster  as  Secretary  of  St^te  to  tlie  head  of  his  cabinet^ 
it  was  certain  that  heueeforth  the  ent)i*e  influence  of  the 
adminiBtrution  would  be  exerted  to  bring  about  tlie  com- 
promise. 

The  storm  had  been  bo  violent  tlxat  the  waves  continued 
to  run  high  for  some  time.  But  in  epite  of  this  tliere  re- 
mained really  only  questions  of  detail  to  be  settled  and 
ditiicnItieB  ratJier  of  a  formal  natui-e  to  be  overcome. 
Clay's  onii»iUus  was  left  sticking  in  a  swamp.  When  the 
bill  was  patised  on  the  31st  of  July,  the  territory  of  Utah 
was  all  that  remained  of  its  original  contents.     The  House 

*  Webstor  writea  as  parly  as  July  It  to  his  friend  ITfiven:  "One 
Ihiug  I  Icel  sure  of,  and  tbut  U  that  tlioy  (Ihe  new  ministers)  will  he 
sound  men.  The  PreAideot  is  a  sensible  mon^  and  a  conservative 
Whig,  and  la  out  likely  lo  be  iu  favor  of  any  'isuis/  euch  au  have 
voiariea  al  U»o  prcsont  day. 

'*!  believe  Mr.  Fillmore  favora  the  coropromiae,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  recent  events  have  Socreaaed  the  prot>ability  of  the  passage 
of  IliAt  moikHuro/* 

And  ou  ihe  fuUowing  day:  "My  dear  sir, you  see  the  spirit  uf  good 
will  whirh  Is  raaiiifesling  itself  here.  This  is  the  golden  hour  of  op- 
poiiunily.  be  rtsiinivd,  The  opiMwiiion  gentlemen  are  d*^l»^j-iiiini,'d.  aU 
the  cou!«ervMtlve  part  of  tliem,  al  lea«l-,  to  ^'ive  the  adniinitflrutinn  fair 
play;  and  Mr.  Fillmure  is  well-inlentioued  and  disc-reel.  He  will  ini'el 
with  aDdoynncetf  from  ibe  rather  overbeHring  spirit  t»f  a  certain  quarter 
^eTidently  Clay  is  nieunl),  but  I  Lope  bo  v^'ill  stand  stiS*.  If  be  \&  suc- 
il  in  forming  his  admini»traiion,  I  verily  believe  a  Drospc>ct  t» 
before  uh  for  a  better  state  of  things  Uian  we  have  enjoyed  cor  twenty 
>ear8.»'     Websl.'s  Frlv.  Corresp.,  U.,  pp.  87fl,  377. 
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burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter  when  the  bill  was  sent  back  to 
it  in  this  shape.  The  vanity  of  the  authors  was  naturally 
eomowhat  wounded  I)y  this  fate  of  the  child  of  their  sor- 
row, for  which  they  had  fonght  so  desperately  almost  two 
months.  And  they  acted  as  if  the  whole  question  Imd 
now  been  reopened.  Clay  had,  aeverthele&s,  little  caiue 
to  play  the  injured  man  or  assume  a  trugic  mien,  Tlie 
essential  contents  of  his  propositions  were  not  abandoned; 
but  it  was  only  chosen  to  give  them  another  form  more  in 
hannoiiy  with  tlie  actual  state  of  afiairs,  and  this  w*as 
done  because  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  at  the  sHxne 
time  perfectly  possible,  to  make  this  concession  to  those 
■who  were  unwilling  to  allow  California  to  be  used  m  ft 
tow-line  for  the  whole  compromise.  It  sufficed  now  fco 
iirraiige  the  questions  in  tlieir  proper  order  to  be  sure  Uiiit 
they  would  all  be  solved  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
[Jniun  veecuers.  Tljerefore,  in  spite  of  the  rejection  of 
the  omnibus  bill,  the  honor  of  being  the  chief  originator 
of  the  compromise  of  1850  was  rightly  attributed  to  Clny 
by  his  cuutfinpor.'iries,  and,  therefore,  loo,  history  rightly 
makes  him  primarily  responsible  therefor. 

The  last  stadium  of  the  compromise  negotiations  wiu 
introduced  by  a  message  of  the  President,  on  tlie  Otb  of 
August,  on  the  Texas  question.*     The  President  cj:»mmu. 
uicated  to  Congress  the  letter  of  Governor  liell  to  Taylor, 
of  the  14th  of  June,  and  the  answer  of  Webster,'  dated 
August  5tli,  and  pointed  out  tliat  the  governor  had  osm 
bled  the  legislature  in  order,  ae  far  as  was  known,  to  ] 
cced  to  the  occupation  of  New  Mexico  by  forca  of  arins. 
In  a  more  extended  argument  he  then  demonctratod  ' 
the  standpoint  adopted  by  Taylor  was  the  only  permisM..*.. 
one;  that  is,  chat  the  President  had  absolutely  no  choices. 


>  Staleem.*8  Miui.,  lU.,  pp.  1894-1f^. 
»  Welteter'a  Works,  VI.,  pp.  47B-487. 
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since  he  coald  look  upon  New  Mexico  only  as  United 
States  territory,  and  mnst  execute  the  laws.  Tin's  was 
followed  by  tin  urgent  odTnonitinn  to  come  to  a  friendly 
understanding  with  Texas  without  delay,  and  by  a  recom- 
mendation that  tlie  latter  lie  oflcrod  a  Biiitablc  indonmity. 
Tlie  Senate  immediately  compliefl  with  this  re([iiest 
On  the  9th  of  August  it  passed  tJie  Texas  bill  by  a  vote 
of  30  to  20,'  mudifying  slightly  the  boundary  lines  fixed 
by  tlie  omnibus  bill,  but  not  to  the  disudvautage  eitlier  of 
Texas  or  of  the  south,*  and  fixing  the  amount  of  tlic- 
indemnity  at  ten  million  dollars.  With  the  Texas  bill 
M'as  afterwards  coupled  the  bill  oriranizing  New  Mexico  as 
a  territory;*  the  constitutional  convention  in  New  Mexico 
had,  therefore,  met  in  vain.  With  regard  to  slavery  the 
bill  contjiined  two  provieion©:  the  territory  in  due  time 
was  to  be  admitted  as  a  state  with  or  without  slavery, 
according  as  its  constitution  should  provide;  and  in  all 
units  involving  title  to  slaves,  an  ap[>eal  should  be  allowed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  without  regard  to  the  value  of  the 
object  in  cuntrovert^y.  Congress  thus  imposed  tlie  deci- 
sion, with  its  feaifnl  respoupibility,  upon  tlje  Supreme 
Court.  At  any  rate,  the  avowal  of  imjx)tence  was  clothed 
in  a  formula  that  declared  that  it  belongetl  to  the  Supreme 
Court  to  decide  what  the  constitntion  provided.     But  the 

"  Stat  at  L  ,  rX..  pp.  44rt-452. 

'  Texas  now  extended  north  ooly  up  lo  the  Missouri  line;  the  5th 
section  of  the  bill,  however,  providml  thi\t  this  law  shall  not  alter  any- 
ibioK  in  the  pmvtbiouB  nl'  Hit*  rt>Holutiou9  of  anni^xaHon.  "either  a& 
rcgtirds  the  number  of  ttflles  thaf  miiv  herenrter  be  formed  out  of  tlio 
STftie  of  TcXiLs.  or  Dlherwi&c."  Thus  the  south  had  the  prospect,  in  the 
course  of  titiie,  i>f  Ifeing  able  to  i-ut  one  more  hIavo  stale  out  of  Texu« 
than  tvas  iu  accordtinre  willi  the  proriRiuns  of  the  rc^ulutlnns  of 
aODe\'iti<fii,  ns  they  had  been  hitherto  ulintjfit  universally  nndoretood. 

■  On  ilie  15th  of  August  ii  was  puhStul  by  Uie  Senate  by  a  vnto  Of 
37  to  lU.  nfler,  od  the  Uth.  Chat*i*'t»  luotioo  exprcMljr  to  prohibit 
AlftTer^  hod  been  rejected  by  u  rote  of  25  to  20. 

35 
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mask  was  bo  transparent  that  it  ccnld  deceive  only  thoee 
eyes  wLicli  did  not  wish  to  Bee.  The  constitution  said 
Qotliing  about  slavery  in  the  territories,  and  to  Con^rcea — 
and  to  Congress  alone  —  belonged  the  right  and  diitj  of 
its  legislative  interpretation.  The  office  of  the  judge  is 
solely  to  decide  concrete  questions  of  right  accortling  to  tbe 
hiws,  and  he  must,  tliorefore,  refuse  to  enforce  laws  whicli, 
on  acci-nmt  of  their  unconstitutianality,  Iiave  no  legal 
force;  that  is,  which  are  laws  only  in  form,  bat  not  ia 
contents.  J3ut  a  judge  never  can,  or  ought  to,  l)C  given 
tlie  right,  or  subjected  to  the  duty  of  determining,  what 
the  law  ought  to  be;  and  this  was  what  the  bill  tndirectlv 
did. 

The  ice  was  broken  by  the  pa8t?:ig»:^  c»f  the  Texji*  bill  in 
the  Senate.  In  what  direction  the  taring  fountain  of 
compromise  wa^  now  about  to  flow,  and  what  was  the 
nature  of  its  waters,  we  may  learn  from  the  old  chan^pion 
of  liberty,  Giddings,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sesttion, 
had  still  been  so  joyous  and  hopeful:  <^Sir,  the  mesdage 
begins  with  General  Taylor's  policy,  and  ends  with  that 
of  tlie  Secretary  of  State.  It  begins  in  boldness,  and  ends 
in  political  pusillanimity.  It  couimenoea  by  maintaining 
our  national  rights,  and  closes  by  advisiug  as  to  sarrendtfr 
them  up.  It  begins  by  informing  Texas  that  slie  mast 
submit  to  constitutional  authority,  and  ends  by  propoetiug 
to  pay  her  richly  if  she  will  but  obey  the  constitution. 

**The  me&sage  was  evidently  intended  to  ladlitate  tJic^ 
passage  of  these  bills,  to  whicb  I  Lav©  referred.     Indeed, 
the  Pre:iideut's  organ   (tlie   XiUioPuU  IfUdliffene^r)^  Xlm 
oldest  Whig  p{)er,  |)i-rhAps,  in  the  Union,  conducted  with 
gn*at  dignity  and  genenil  propriety,  oomcs  Otil  this  ^ 
ing  giving  a  pn>gnimme  of  the  fiatare  af'^'>"  ^■*'  ''"  =  ^ 
It  not  only  autii!)|iates  tJie  |>assage  of  t 
bills  here,  for  the  reason  that  thej  are  in  acoortiaaoe  vith 
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the  recommendation  of  the  President,  but  foretells  their 
pass&ge  m  tk^  ord^r  in  which  the*/  are  sent  its  Jram  the 
Senate.  *  *  *  I  have  been  told  this  morning,  aUo, 
that  the  whole  thing  was  arranged  before  the  defeat  of  the 
oninibud  bill;  that  leading  members  of  the  other  end  of 
the  eapitol  had  arranged  the  whole  affair,  and  that  the 
bills  aru  to  be  forcwl  through  nnder  the  screw  of  the  pre- 
vious question  without  being  committed  or  discnfised,  and 
that  this  is  to  be  done  by  Whig  votes.  *  *  *  I  am 
aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  tlmt  you  southern  men  hold  your 
caucuses  almost  nigJitly,  agree  upon  your  measures,  and 
unite  your  efforts  to  subject  the  north  to  your  views."* 

On  the  12t]i  of  August  the  Senate  passed  the  Califor- 
nia bill  by  a  vote  of  34  to  18.  On  the  14th  of  August 
Hunter,  of  Virginia,  pi-eseuted  to  the  Senate  a  "protest," 
dated  the  day  before,  and  signed  by  him  and  nine  other 
flouthem  senators,  with  the  request  that  the  same  be 
eutercd  upon  the  journal.  The  Senate  refused  to  comply 
witli  the  wish.  The  protest,  accordingly,  did  not  app€'ar 
in  tlie  journal  of  the  Senate;  but  none  the  less  was  the 
fact  registered  in  the  tablets  of  the  country's  history,  that 
ten  senators  had  offered  a  formal  protest  against  the  com- 
promise that  was  to  bury  the  slavery  question  forever — 
that  the  avowed  reason  assigned  for  the  protest  was,  that 
tlie  compromise  deprived  the  south  of  its  constitutional 
right  to  an  equal  share  in  the  territories;  and  lastly,  that 
the  protest  closed  with  tlie  declaration  that  the  slave  stales 
would  not  remain  in  the  Union  unless  their  constitutional 
right  of  equality  was  allowed  them.     Was  this  only  one 

1 12th  of  AngUfit*  CoDgr.  Glnbe,  31st  Congr.,  tut  8es9.,  p.  1503  In 
lfa«  separate  edition  of  Giddings'  speeches,  tbd  Hpeecli  is  wrongly 
dated  tlio  13th  of  AnguBt,  and,  according  to  the  weU  known  disreput- 
Able  practice  of  American  poliUclanB^  all  lorta  of  little  alterations 
fkre  miide  in  it 
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of  those  diesoTianc€s  which  mnBicians  employ  as  a  foil,  bo 
to  Bpeak,  for  tlie  liarmonj  that  is  to  follow? 

On  the  24th  of  August,  the  Senate  resolved  by  a  vote 
of  27  to  12  to  engross  the  hill  for  the  delivery  of  Aigi- 
tive  slaves,*  which  I  shall  boncefortb  for  the  sako  of 
brevity  call,  accoi'ding  to  Kapp's  example,  the  fugitive 
slave  law.  Only  two  northern  senatorti,  Sturgcou,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Jones,  of  Iowa,  had  voted  with  tlie 
eoutliem  majority,  and  the  names  of  fifteen  northern  een- 
ators  are  lacking  in  the  list  of  votes.  From  this  fact 
alone  a  conchiJiion  can  be  druwn  aa  to  the  character  of  tb© 
bilL  It  could  not  be  reject»-d,  for  the  entire  comprotnifle 
would  thereby  have  fallen  tln\>ngh,  but  it  was  sncli  at* 
abomination  in  the  ejes  of  the  nortli,  that  only  two  sena- 
tcrs  had  the  melancholy  courage  to  vote  for  it 

Tlie  bill*  began  by  charging  with  the  execution  of  t^ie 
law,  commissions  appointed  by  the  circuit  courts  of  tbit 
United  States  and  the  superior  courts  of  the  territorial, 
whose  numbers  could  be  increased  as  needed.*  Equally 
with  the  judges  of  the  ciroait  and  district  courts  lljey 


>  Tliis  IB  to  be  regnrded  as  the  decisive  vote.    Wilb  regard  to  tbe 
last  vote  the  Congressional  Globe  gives  nothing  more  precise. 

«  Stat,  at  L.,  IX.,  pp.  402-44K>. 

■  Mnson  htid  at  first  moved  tluvt  all  posttnastera  pbould  he  et-rtfllrio 
bailie  of  the  slave  himiers.     At  the  first  glance,  the  th<>u;;bt  app«*iiT« 
absurd,  but  Mmsod  bad  hU  pood  rejisons  for  the  prciposltion.    ••  Ii  ti^e 
been  said  to  me  by  gentlemen  id  converBatioD.  that  we  ought  not  to 
impose  tliis  duty  upon  postmasters;  thai  many  of  Ihcm  iire  men  not 
flurticiently  convpreani  with  the  forms  of  husinese.  with  jmliciol  f-i^  j> 
to  execute  such  a  law.    I  admit  it;  but  there  U  no  remedy.     \ 
law  is  to  be  etTcM'tual.  you  must  provide  olTlcers  to  execute  it  at  u! 
every  croaa-road,  in  nil  ibe  conuliea  of  the  utrendlnt;  ctatcv.     ]: 
low  can  be  oxecutoU.  it  must  bo  ilone  by  ofti« 
f'Tnment,  and  wc  are  obliged  to  liike  Ihoae  uh 
would  create  a  new  bntrb,  and   pay   them  aUctiuuU- 
lucntod  at  every  point,  in  every  cnunty  ot  the  uoD'Slave' 
Conip:.  Globe,  dlst  Conj^^  Ut  Sooa.,  p.  286. 
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were  to  take  cognizance  of  plaints  for  tbe  delivery  of 
fugitive  bIbvcsj  a  provision  the  constitutionality  of  whicli 
was  mudi  athu*]i(Hi,  because  the  constitution  did  not  give 
Congress  a  right  to  transfer  judicial  [>ower6  to  ofliiiiaU 
who  were  not  judges.  The  "satisfactory  proof,"  whicli 
was  required  in  order  to  deliver  up  the  accuse<l  to  tla- 
alleged  owner  or  to  his  agent  as  a  slave,  was  the  official 
establishment  of  the  fact  of  the  escape  of  a  slave  by  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  and  a  declaration  on  oatli  with 
regnrd  to  the  identity  of  the  person.'  The  procedure  was 
to  be  *» summary "  and  the  testimony  of  the  accused  was 
not  to  be  admitted.  "All  good  citizens"  were  *'eorn- 
mamled,"  if  thereto  required,  "to  aid  and  assist  in  the 
proiript  and  efficient  execution  of  this  law."  If  the 
alleged  slave  escapes  from  the  marshal  or  his  deputies, 
the  marshal  is  responsible  to  the  owner  thereof  for  his 
full  value.  Whoever  knowingly  harbors  or  conceals  a 
fugitive  slave  in  order  to  prevent  his  arrest,  shall  be  lined 
not  more  than  $1,000,  and  imprisoned  not  more  than  six 
months,  and  shall,  in  juMition,  if  the  slave  escapes,  pay 
the  owner  $1,000.  If  the  owner  fears  a  forcible  rescue  of 
the  slave  awarded  him,  the  official,  in  whose  hands  the 
slave  is,  may,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  employ 


'The  ftfBduvit  for  the  esublialimeot  of  the  IdontUj — **a  general 
description  of  the  person  so  escaping,  with  sach  convenient  certainty 
lis  may  be  *' — did  not  need,  however,  to  be  made  before  the  judge  be- 
fore whom  the  fuct  of  Ihe  cacap^  of  a  tfaea  teat  tstahUehed.  "A  tran- 
acrlpt  of  such  record"  shall  be  bufficient  proof  that  the  perdon 
therein  def><:ribed  Ia  n  slave,  ''and  upon  the  production  by  the  i^aid 
pAiiy  of  othor  nnd  ftirther  evidence  if  ncccsiiiry.  either  oral  or  by 
alTIdavll,  in  aiUlittnn  to  wbut  is  contuiued  in  tbe  said  record  of  the 
Identity  of  the  perst»n  eyc«ping,  by  or  «Iie  ahall  be  delivered  up  to  tho 
clnimant.  •  •  *  J'roviderf,  That  uothing^  herein  contitined  *-IinlI  l)o 
oonstrued  fiA  requiring  the  production  of  a  trunscrtptof  such  rotMtrd  tts 
evidence  as  aforesaid.  Bui  in  il±i  abt<cDCO  Oio  ci»im  «haLl  be  hcanl 
tnd  doiennincd  upon  other  satisfactory  proofii,  compeiejit  in  law.** 
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M  tnnny  ineii  aa  hu  Qeema  necessary  and  retiuD  thexn 
according  to  his  discretion  in  order  to  prevent  the  reecue. 
And  lastly,  as  a  worthy  crowning  of  tie  whole,  if  the 
alleged  fugitive  is  delivered  np  as  a  slave  the  comniiasioner 
rec<*ivc8  ten  dollars,  but  il'  the  recluination  is  rejectiHi  as 
insufficiently  proved,  he  gets  only  half  that  snm, 

Tlioro  can  be  no  doubt,  in  my  ojunion,  of  the  oonstittt- 
tionality  of  tne  bill.  Tlie  objection  mentioned  aliove 
Appears  to  have  little  force,  since  in  the  Urst  place  it  wa« 
at  least  disputable  whether  there  was  any  question  here  of 
the  exercise  of  judicial  functions  at  all,  and  secondly,  if 
this  question  was  answered  affirmatively,  it  could  be  said 
that  tlie  commissioners  were  special  judgt-s  mi''  'her 

name.     A  judgment  by  sworn  juryjnen  wiis  >  .  -  in 

view  of  the  |>ereraptory  cliarncter  of  the  clause  pequirin|r 
deliver}^,  not  absolutely  essential,  and  all  the  less,  that  the 
delivery  was  not  rogimled  as  a  judicial  decision  couceni- 
ing  the  legal  status  of  the  man  claimed.  This  was  leA  to 
the  tribunals  of  the  state  or  territory  fn>m  which  he  wms 
claimed   to  have  fled.     Clay   had   a*'*  '>    demanded 

guaranties  that  the  aocustN.1  should  th-  nght  before 

<^  jnry,  and  the  fugitive  slave  law  was,  thenefore,  an  eeaeDtial 
alteration  for  the  worse  of  the  omnibus  bill.' 

But  even  if  the  law  was  constitutional  it  was  none  the 
Icis  in  tlie  highest  degnv  objectionable.  Fix>m  the  stand- 
point of  hnmanity,  fairness,  ami  morals  it  needs  no  do»ff 
oxamiiuitioa;  it  is  enough  to  read  iU  pr  'hroogb 

oooe  attttntivelv,  in  order  to  tarn  ft»m  it  rror  and 

iBtdigtutti^tt.     That  th«  Democratie  n^oblie  eould  bring 

>  K  CoAUiag  Mktl80:  -"We  had  «  •  •  ^ofasd  a  fb^ftivv 
•lairo  law.  wakh  I  b««ni  I>04ic)M  toll  Uto^  te  P^mobI  di"^,  wd 
■ni*  ms  «uiaf<at  m  h«  co«ld.  aad  Mam  adaincd  U.*-  T^»  ^obIm- 
ABatt«fMtty,  Tb*  Vofik  Naitaal  tisaf<ia.  bi  mam  mmtimf  ob  UAkn 
SiiaanK  K»v  Tork.  p.  ML 
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itself  to  take  part  iu  such  faeliiou  for  the  slavo -hunter  and 
sigainet  hit*  victim,  and  that  it  was  made  so  fearfully  easy 
for  unscrnpulousness,  revenge,  and  greed,  to  convert  free 
men  and  women  into  slaves,  will  always  remain  a  deep 
stain  in  the  liistory  of  tlic  United  States. 

Whom  the  Gods  will  destroy,  they  first  make  mad. 
*"..;•  old  pnying  h;id  here  received  a  striking  eon- 
Urmation  in  the  case  of  the  slavocracy.  The  fugitive 
slave  law  Wiis  a  deadly  blow  to  it  inflicted  by  its  own 
hands^  and  this  political  side  of  the  que&tiou  was  of  infi- 
nitely greater  significance  than  the  constitutional  quib- 
blings. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  tlie  south  had  good  grounds 
for  complaint.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  try  what  skill- 
ful dialectic  and  audacious  sophisms  can  accomplish  with 
regard  to  the  particular  laws  of  the  free  states  of  which  it 
complained.  The  constitution  had  undeniably  intended 
not  only  to  give  the  slaveholders  generally  the  right  of 
claiming  their  fugitive  slaves,  but  also  to  make  their  re- 
covery as  ejisy  as  was  possible  without  infringing  or 
endangering  the  rights  of  third  parlies.  The  so-caJled 
liberty  laws,  however,  all  aimed  at  placing  difUcuUieB  in 
their  way.*     However  these  laws  were  to  be  judged  from 


1  The  following  statements  of  Butler  are  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
ftctB:  **Tlio  legislniiOD  of  these  states  bare  been  of  u  ditforoQi  char. 
octer,  with  but  one  aim.  That  which  took  place  previous  to  Uie  judg- 
meat  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Prig  va.  Pennsylvania  •  • 
*  wa«  with  a  view  to  cuuulcrucl  the  legiahiliou  of  Coiigrcsi^,  and,  in 
its  operulion,  to  defeat  the  constitution.  Tliat  which  has  taken  p1a4?e 
since  that  decision  has  been  tikilinilly  framed  to  evade  the  force  and 
effect  of  the  Judgment,  lis  whole  characleT  has  been  tlial  of  an  ad« 
verHnry,  naming  itji  legislation  with  skillful  hostility  tn  the  rights,  the 
constiiiiiional  rights,  of  the  shiveholdlug  states  of  this  conlederacy, 
Tlie  result  has  been  thai  there  ?t;iuds  the  constitution,  a  dcud  letter, 
and  here  lives  the  state  legislalion  that  destroyed  it.  The  constito- 
Uoo  has  l>cea  stationary,  whilut  lawa  have  been  aggressively  progres- 
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an  ethical  etandpoiDt,  the  charge  of  mala  Jtdes  wj«  well 
founded,  even  if  a  formal  justification  of  all  their  ac|):irat(.' 
provisions  were  pussibh^.  And  this  mala  JidtB  coat  the 
boi-der  states  a  very  considerable  Hum  every  year.  Buller. 
uf  South  Carolina,  reckoned  the  ^-enrly  loss  of  the  ooutli 
by  the  escape  of  slaves  at  ?200,*XK>.*  Un(pa*&tion»blT 
tlie  estimate  was  much  too  Iti^'h  although  Uie  tnitfic  nu 
the  underground  railway  wa*(  already  quite  lively."  But 
even  had  the  material  injur}'  and  the  right  of  the  soutli 
to  complain  been  still  greater,  what  wei-e  they  in  ih^!  fucv 


sWe."  Congr.  Globe,  31si  Congr.,  l»t  S«*.,  App«i»l..  p.  70.  In  ihU 
speech  there  U  also  to  be  found  a  short  review  of  the  Uw?  In  qncstlon 
of  the  ^evenO  states. 

*  I.  c.     CUugmoo  knew  how  lo  figure  uui  4  very  djiftu-n- 
"The  extent  of  the  loss  lo  the  aoulh  tuar  be  ujitVp(tr>fw3  tt^ 
ihai  Ihe  namber  of  mnaway  ?lii^e5  dqw  in  the  nr ' 
thirty  Umuwiml— worth,  %X  prej*»>ui  prices.  lilUe  - 
liuos  of  doUnrB.     *     *    *     It  wait  btateU  in  the  oew>{iaiicr:i  ilii*  niiirr 
dnv.  itint  a  few  coiuitiei*  id  Maryland,  had,  by  th<(  (.Iturl^  of  the  a*    ! 
tionlstM     witliin  six   monilitt,  uimki  compiiiAiion,   lost  oor   hii- 
Ihoujiund  dollars  worth  of  slares.    A  gcjitleman  of  tbe  hlghndl  ri   r 
'\U)£,  from   Delaware,  ifcjisured  me  tbe  other  da^  thai  ihat  lUlie  rt&irt 
lost,  each  year,  ut  leiisl  lUat  saXxw  of  euch  property  iu  tlie  same  way/" 
Coo^rr.  Glob<».  8Ut  CoiTjT..  Ul  Soj»..  p.  20?. 

■  The  road,  of  cour^.  terminMed  in  Cnniida.  l^ecnose  only  tHer« 
were  the  fugitives  perfectly  gate  frotn  their  porvuers.  Ilxe  ciAtniw  <A 
the  *'snAiions,"  and  Uioae  in  charge  of  them  were  known  only  u\  ihoae 
concerned^  but  the  slave  who  was  near  eooo|pli  to  «  fort  or  to  Ui« 
lK>rder  of  ft  free  state  to  have  the  {loe^ibjliiy  of  est:a{»e,  and  who  had 
the  courage  for  the  venture,  could  kIwajs  leant  ifae  adilmnea. 
Ue  could  rely  alieoloiely  upon  the  durotioo  and  s«crecj  of  Um 
agenu.  Tbe  fugitives  and  their  belpvrs  often  sUuweil  ar ' 
and  daring  ltfird*>rinj;  on  the  raam*lons.  Tbf«  ilm«  w{l] 
when,  even  In  the  '  1  >  jL,i- 

iog  un>-elfi»hne««.  ~  .  rr  nf 

tbca^  Uw-breoker^  oii  jwiintplt*, 
without  naiiie,  muuey.  ^m  bij;ber  »■■ 
in  further  detaila  of  this  chnptrr  of  ibe  history  r: 
to  the  remlnisceiDcea  of  \a'\\  0"*flln  nud  MT.  Stf  M 
Raltroa'l 
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of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  this  law?  Webster  bad 
pointed  out  tbat  the  New  England  Etatee  bad  complained 
most  bitterly  of  the  obligation  to  deliver  fugitive  elavcti, 
although  for  many  j-ears  not  a  single  cafec  had  occurred  in 
which  they  had  been  obliged  to  do  it.  And,  on  the  other 
side,  Biseell,  of  Illinois,  called  attention  in  the  IIouBe  of 
Representatives  to  the  fact,  that  those  of  the  slave  states 
trom  which  no  slaves  could  ever  escape,  as  Mississippi 
and  Alabama,  were  the  most  violent  in  their  complaints 
that  the  north  did  not  fulfill  its  obligations  in  this  regard. 
Yet  no  one  was  silly  enough  to  charge  against  the  New 
England  states  or  Mississippi  and  Alabama  that  their  em- 
bitterraent  was  a  lying  game  of  demagogic  agitation. 
Tlie  true  facto  were  a  dnustic  proof  of  the  fearful  exaspera- 
tion with  which  the  extreme  wings  of  both  parties  already 
regarded  the  ethical  eide  of  the  question.  "Sentiment, 
sentiment,  sentiment  alone,"  had  been  the  cry  of  the  great 
compromise  maker.  And  if  it  had  in  truth,  not  only  in 
the  north  but  also  in  the  south,  been  a  question  of  sentiment 
alone,  the  days  of  the  Union  woidd  none  the  less  have 
been  numbered,  for  sentiments  arc  mighty,  still-convulsing 
forces,  when  in  munly  |»t*opIi'h  they  attain  to  such  intensity. 
The  coneJusion  from  this  for  the  sontli  was,  that,  if  it 
really  was  chiefly  anxious  to  make  its  material  loss  as  small 
as  possible,  it  ought,  as  Seward  said,*  to  make  the  law  for 
the  delivery  of  slaves,  milder  rather  than  more  stringent 
On  the  day  on  which  the  House  passed  the  bill,  Horace 
Mann  wrote  to  Downer:  "If  the  friends  of  freedom  do 
not  rally  on  this,  they  are  dead  for  half  a  century."" 
There  was  no  cause  for  fear.  As  early  as  the  2l8t  of 
March,  the  Independent  had  written  with  good  right, 

>  WorkB,  I.,  p.  67. 

s  Life  of  Uorace  Mann,  p.  839. 
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tlial  uU  fugitive  elave  laws  would  remain  a  dead  letter.^ 
Tee,  H£  far  as  the  giving  up  of  the  fugitive  slaves  was  con- 
cerned, but  otherwise  by  no  means.  The  law  wftft  so 
hideous  that  it  called  forth  from  the  friends  of  freedom  u 
cry  of  indiguation  and  rage  that  sounded  as  bhrill  to  tbe 
northern  conscience  as  the  first  battle-cry  of  the  al>olitioD- 


'  "Mr  Callinun,  who  is  swldnin  at  fiiu't  in  h\?  facts  .iikI  judinnmtj^ 
ihougti  in  bis  principloji  ho  is  cni^y  eaous^h,  declared  tho  truiti.  IbHl 
no  euactmeuU)  would  be  of  sDy  vrne  it'  the  people  of  tlie  Nurth  utire 
indi^jio&ed  to  orrcbt  fugitive  slaves.  The  people  are  oprK>beU  to  sUr« 
cfltching  on  free  soil!  No  enactments  will  be  of  uity  am*'  Tpo 
thonpand  pulpits  are  every  week  pouring'  lieht  upon  the  puhUc  mind. 
Erery  roligiouj*  pnper  (save  &  few  whoso  sut»oril>eTs  are  in  lh«  r%\l 
oX  vitiion,  a  gre;it  army  uf  dry  liunt.'&),  is  !>ltuiiUii):  t' 
few  Oiere  be  Ibut  dure  not  i^jieuk  for  the  oppj. 
iv<niil1y   loo  rnwjii-dly   to    h[H':ik    itgiiiiiAt    tbi?    piiMto    mM  ' 

huinaaily  which  lives  in  the  north.     And  Daniel   Welwter  s 

well  pour  oil  on  Nitiuara  to  calm  it,  as  huu^^yed  words  on  thu  true 
cODbcience  and  ouiburbilag  humanity  of  Durtbcrn  fruvmeu  and  Cliri*- 
tians,  to  quiet  thorn."     And  there  were  other  sonlberniir*  who  fttw  no 
loss  clearly  on  this  point  than  Calhoun.     Butler  said :     "The  fod^ral 
logisltiiure,  within    its   con^titational  competency,   ha& 
meautt  to  carry  out  the  article  of  the  Cun^ttiiuiiou  to  \> 
applies;  and.  sir.  I  know  t)ii$  much,  that   the  cardinal 
eonslilution  ar^  not  to  be  presemed    by  statulory  cp 
parchment    They  must  live  unil  be  pret>erTed  iu  the 
and   good   faiih  of  iho»e   who   incurred   the  obliuittun 
iJiem."     Congr.  Globe,  8l6l  Conjfr..  Isl  Sess.,  App*  ud., 
MaM)n  himself,  the  chief  oripnator  of  the  law,  ftdmittnd  : 
fore,  seriously  fear,  that,  pass  what  law  we  may,  buch  law  wi! ' 
inoperative :  for  no  law  can  be  carried  into  e^ect  unle&e  it  ife 
and  supported  by  the  loyalty  of  tlie  jteoplo  to  «hom  il  U  n:ii  (cu 
Congr.  Globe.  81st  Congr..  Ut  Soss..  p.  ?:«      Why  then-  fNiss  tlie  law. 
unlMi  itwaa  desired  to  drive  a  fre^b  wotl  * 

Uasoo  declared :    ^  I  tru»r,  sir,  ih:it  ii  in^v  h 
enforcing  this  law  of  the  constitution. 

sens  of  the  non-slaveholding  Slates  wba.    i  .  ..  _.^- 

federacy."  Ibid.  p.  336.  Kven  if  fiat  juttitiA  jtttai  mtiarfKj  maid  hti 
Ih©  atipreme  principle  of  politics,  this  fllaDdF»">"»  -'xii't  n^.»  »i-««  i-^^n 
Justified,  because  id  this  case,  Ute  fHviirva  ^ 

ii^mria  by  the  moral  OQoacioii&iM»  i>i  tue  umtL 


too    limited^ 

■    bUI 
1   iTi* 


to  maUlUil 

p.  Tft.      Ami 

It' 
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i&U.  Tlie  coDeervatlves  and  the  politicians  might  cling 
never  so  deaperatelj  to  the  sheet  anchor  of  tlie  com^iro- 
inise  of  1S50,  every  attempt  to  execute  the  fugitive  shive  iaw 
increased  the  number  of  its  opponents,  and  the  more 
regardless  of  consequences  the  attempts  were,  the  more 
effective  a  pn:»j>ag!in<.la  they  proved  for  those  who  cursed 
them  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts.  Xo  other  single 
measure  did  so  much  to  convince  the  north  of  the  neces- 
sity  of  breaking  the  power  of  the  slavocracy- — eo  mucli  to 
fitcel  the  nerves  and  hfarU  of  the  pe<iple  for  tlie  linal 
struggle.  Assuredly  they  who  opposed  the  execution  of 
the  fugitive  slave  laws  wore  luw-breakers,  but  when  the 
legiblators  venture  to  force  upon  a  great,  high-minded^ 
and  deeply  religious  people  a  law  that  tramples  in  the 
dnst  its  holiest  feelings  and  convictions,  the  people  will 
always  In  the  end  march  on  with  crushing  tread  over  law 
and  law -givers. 

Tlie  great  work  was  now  accomplished.  There  remained 
to  pasfi  only  the  bill  on  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  this  the  Senate  delayed  till  the  other  bills 
should  have  been  accepted  by  the  House.  In  accordance 
witli  the  announcement  of  the  National  Intelligencer^  a 
beginning  was  made  with  the  Texas  bill.  If  this  should 
be  pisbed,  the  whole  compromise  might  be  looked  ujion  as 
secure;  not  because  the  Texas  qaestion  ofiered  in  itself 
the  greatest  ditficulties,  but  because  according  to  the  pro- 
gnimme  of  tlio  Union  rescuers,  all  tlie  bills  formed  a  lino 
chain,  not  a  single  link  of  which  could  be  safely  broken 
out;  with  one  they  all  would  fall,  and  each  one  drew  all 
the  others  with  it;  but  it  was  necessary,  as  a  matt*T  of 
course,  from  the  entire  idea  of  the  compromise  to  begin 
with  a  bill  that  was  acceptable  to  the  south,  Tlie  Texiis 
bill,  however,  was  best  adapted  to  disturb  and  break 
through  the  ranks  of  the  northern  opi)08ition,  because  it 
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offered  a  ringing  reward  for  the  patriotic  deed  of  aavintj 
the  Union* 

Tlie  ideal  iin]»ulse  that  mn  tlirongJi  Enrojie  in  1^15, 
liad  fatiud  a  symputhetic  dibpositiou  \jf  tuiud^  iu  the 
TJnitetl  States,  As  then,  niltcr  a  short  time  the  reactiim 
gained  a  prepomlcmnee,  «o  here,  too,  a  strong  op]>( 
tendeney  soon  set  in.  Peoide,  it  is  true,  continued  to  \i"i'. 
forth  violently  about  European  tyrants,  Imdc  tlie  fu;<itivf^ 
heartily  weleoine,  and  fDted  the  Hungariau  champions  of 
liberty  iu  partleular  in  an  absunl  and  almost  unworthy  fahh- 
ion;  Init  a  niaterialibtic  spirit  wae  taking  pobsession  of  daily 
wider  circles  of  the  people — a  spirit  that  readily  allowed 
twice  two  to  be  three  in  nialtera  of  ideal  interest,  pi*ovidcd 
it  could  make  twice  two  five  where  material  interests  were 
eoueernc'*!.  This  was  iu  great  part  to  be  attributed  to  the 
gold  discoveries  in  California.  Trade  and  eommerce  re- 
ceived a  violent,  unhealthy  impulse,  and  tlie  mania  of 
growing  rich  quickly  and  without  toil  became  epidemic 
The  political  contusion,  which  everywhere  exerted  a  dis- 
turbing influence  on  the  development  of  economic  rela- 
tions found,  therefore,  a  particuhirly  sensitive  tone  of 
feeling.  For  this  reason  we  saw  the  mercantile  and  indiib- 
trial  circles,  which  in  the  United  StatCfc  have  always  beon 
among  the  warmest  and  most  devoted  clicrisliers  and 
porters  of  ideal  interests,  rcsjnind  with  such  frigi 
pusillanimity  to  the  cry  that  the  Union  was  in  da 
And  this  was  why  so  ready  a  hearing  was  often  found 
among  them  by  the  politicians  who  now  Ixgan  to  whl-i  <  ' 
to  them  that  this  was  a  most  excellent  op]'ortnnity  to  ^  - 
from  the  south,  in  return  for  political  "abstractionB,"  real, 
solid  advantjigt^s,  which  otiierwise  it  might  not  \tc  |>o^ 
to  obtain  for  many  years.  Webfiter,  in  particular,  u»u,.  ,k 
upon  himnelf  to  allure  the  New  England  states  and  Penn- 
sylvania with  the  prospect  tliat  a  protective  tariff  could 
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Jiow  be  put  tlirougliji  and  it  was  Boston  that  first  and 
formally  capitulated.  Webster  had  long  bitterly  com- 
]»l«ined  tliat  he  met  with  no  support  from  the  representa- 
tives of  Massiidinsetts,'  and  now  lie  exulted  because  Boston 
had  chosen  a  representative*  who  favored  the  compromise. 
ITis  joy  drove  him  to  the  exaggeration  that  it  wa*  on\y 
then  that  the  salvHtion  of  the  Union  was  accoinpliAhod.-* 

'  Hnrnre  Miinn  writer,  Sept.  17:  "Thorc  is  a  grwit  njsh  hove  (in 
Wrt»»hinj>lon)  o|'  the  Irtriir  pitrtv.  Mr.  "Webster  lias  hi'UI  out  the  iileri 
nil  HUKtmor.  Ihftt,  if  we  wutiUl  uarrender  lihertv,  the  8oulh  would  with* 
hold  their  oppuaitiou  to  u  turilT.  This  is  Ihu  ideu  ihiit  ha±i  wurkinl 
»uch  a  wondt^rfiil  oli-m^r*?  in  Boston  and  id  Ihfi^e  parts  of  Iho  st«to  con 
nerted  by  bui^incss  with  it;  and  almofjt  all  parts  are  so  connected.  It 
ia  tiie  pecuniary  senMirium,  and  ihe  nerves  r«ach  to  all  the  extremi- 
ties. «  *  *  Thia  idcu,  therefore,  Lbui  money  is  to  he  made  by  a  bgI- 
llenient  of  the  difUcuUies  in  favor  of  slavery,  has  been  the  connptlnir 
idea  of  the  year,  and  li  has  worked  its  way  with  prodii>ioiw  effleacr 
beverul  attempts  have  been  made  to  ^ot  a  tarifT  metuure  throti;.di.  but 
OS  yet  all  hure  failed.  1  suppose  tJiis  to  l>o  Iho  retidon  why  there  ib 
Buch  a  flocking  here  now  from  Lowidl  and  Boston."  And  on  Sept.  54 
"Tliere  has  just  b**en  another  desperate  attempt  to  get  a  tariff.  •  •  • 
We  iiro  surrounded  by  lobby  memlMira  from  Pennsylvania  and  New 
England.  The  men  wlio  have  been  ready  to  barter  awuy  liberty,  and 
blood,  and  souls  for  proOt,  have  failed  again  miserably.  Mr.  WeU 
Mer's  promise,  made  at  ilir*  Revere  Ilnuife,  that,  if  the  north  would  ff<> 
for  com'llijilion  [thul  is.  the  surreuder  of  llbcrly],  they  could  then  have 
*benehL-inl  leginlution '  [that  is,  a  torilfj,  has  not  been  fultlUed."  The 
Life  of  Homoe  Munu,  pp.  ItSl,  3J5. 

s  On  tho  TiJi  of  Auu;.  he  writes:  "All  ranst  see  that  it  cannot  but 
be  disftgreeahle  to  mo  to  struggle  day  after  day,  and  waste  my  health, 
in  the  benaie  or  in  the  dcp'ortment,  to  brinj?  atmut  a  detilemeni  of  no- 
lional  dinicuUies,  and  yet  have  no  MuseiQchuselu  following."  Private 
Corresp.,  II.,  p.  383.  Tliat  be  excepted  Ashmuu  hji."  been  already 
mentioned. 

*  "Itosion,  ever  true  and  glorious  Doston.has  helped  us  immensely. 
Mr.  Eliot's  triuiuphiut  eleotion  awukeued  entirely  new  hopes.  Up  to 
lliat  period  they  hud  no  hopes  of  the  uortli.  I  never  knew  an  election, 
by  ila  mere  character  of  an  elention,  on  certain  principles,  protluce  half 
so  much  eHecl."     Ibid.,  p.  8tH5. 

*  "  It  would  be  of  little  consequence,  my  dear  sir,  if  I  could  only 
lay  that  Boston  saved  me;  but  I  can  a&y  with  all  sincerity,  and  with 
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The  hopes  of  a  tariff  again  proved  wholly  illiisor^ 
The  Texas  bill,  on  the  C(.mti*urj,  wfiA  a  regular  gold  bag, 
and  tlioiigU  it  may  be  that  not  so  many  membi'rs  of  Con- 
gress had  their  Iiunds  iu  it  as  waa  claimed  by  tho  oppo- 
nents of  the  eonipromise,  there  can,  iiuverthelesB,  bo  no 
question  that  to  this  j)f*ruliarity  of  the  bill  its  final  pa«* 
sage  wiL6  in  a  largo  mea&ure  due.  The  market  value  of 
Texas  scrip  had  fallen  to  four  or  five  cents  on  tho  dollar. 
Tlie  compromiBe  bill  cansed  it  to  mount  nipidly.  By  tbo 
18th  of  June  it  brought  fifty  cents,  >  and  j>cople  began  to 
think  it  possible  that  they  would  yet  get  dollar  for  dollar 
after  the  passage  of  the  bill.  On  the  vote  of  tho  House 
it  now  depended  whether  millions  were  to  1k>  lost  or  won. 
The  nearer  the  day  of  Uic  decision  approaclied,  the  more 
speculators  in  Texas  scrip  arrived  at  Washington,  and  the 
more  energetically  tlie  lobby  worked.  When  snafiion 
failed  of  its  end»  a  share  iu  the  speculation  was  granted. 
It  was  asserted  that  scrip  to  the  value  of  three  millions 
was  in  the  hands  of  government  ofiicials,  merabera  of 
Congress,  and  agents.*      We  can  the  less  won*!er  that. 


the  f\ine8t  coDvictioo  of  its  truth,  that  Boston  saved  th»  coantjj. 
From  the  commencemeDt  of  the  govciiuxieDt  do  Btich  cn-ofM-^p.-^ 
hare  ftttended  any  single  election  as  those  tbal  flowed  iVof  s 

election.  Tlmt  election  was  a  clear  and  convincinj;  proot  m  i,  iwm 
was  breaking  out  a  new  fountaiD  of  brilliant  light  in  the  cnst,  and  riiea 
imbibed  hopes  iu  which  they  had  never  before  indwl^(*d.  •  •  • 
Whutever  prejudices  may  have  existed  in  liie  miudu  uf  homorablo 
Aouthem  men  ugainfit  our  good  city,  they  are  now  all  sunk  and  lo«( 
forever  la  their  odmiratloo  of  her  nationality  of  apirit."  Ibid,,  pp. 
387.888. 

1  The  Life  of  Horace  Manu,  p.  803. 

*  Giddinjfs.  Speecheat.  p.  403.  "Kven  mentbers  of  the  cabinet  were 
charged  with  baring  purchased  Inrj^o  auiuunta  at  small  prioeSf  to  1m 
returned  in  rnse  the  bill  alluded  to  shnnl<i  fail  of  b<vomln^  a  Imw. 
Hou)bers  of  ('ongret*  offerwl  some  of  ibeir  fell'»w  mem'  i. 

dred  ihousHud  dMlIan  of  Texas  bonds,  lo  be  paid  fur  n  a 

oenta  upon  the  doUar,  and  !f  ibe  bill  psased  they  wore  ti)  be  nx^Mtcd 
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siler  the  courage  and  tlie  cimvictiong  of  the  aorthem  dole- 
gate:i  had  been  stormed  at  for  nine  long  months  with 
threats,  arguments,  and  adjureinents,  this  weight  proved 
heav^y  enough  to  turn  tlie  scules  at  last  in  favor  of  com- 
promise, if  we  reflect  that  the  scale  had  remained  quivering 
in  the  balance  so  long,  soUdj  beeaufie  a  southern  opi>osicion 
had  worked  with  the  northern.  We  can  in  truth  only  1k> 
surprised  that  even  now,  fur  a  UKimeiU,  all  seemed  lost. 

On  tlie  4th  of  September,  after  a  long  contest,  the  Ilouse 
refused  by  a  vi>te  of  126  to  80  tr>  engross  the  Texas  bill 
for  a  third  reading,  (li'eat  was  the  consternation  of  the 
Union  rescuers.  \Vlien,  however,  on  the  following  day  a 
reconsideration  of  this  resolution  was  voted,  they  thought 
it  was  only  ^  blind  alarm  shot.  But  after  a  second  violent 
war  of  words,  the  third  reading  was  again  refused  by  a 
vote  of  107  to  99.  When  now  a  second  reconsideration 
was  demanded,  the  speaker  pronounced  the  motion  inad- 
misbihle  under  the  rules  of  the  House.*  Howard,  of 
Texas,  appt;aled  from  this  decision  of  the  speaker  to  rhc 
House,  which  adjourned  amid  great  excitement  Never 
bad  the  Union  rescuera  and  tlie  lobby  been  more  active 
than  they  were  this  evening  and  tlie  following  morning, 
in  order  to  procure  a  reversal  of  Cobb'a  decision.  The 
latter  justified  his  decision  at  length,  but  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  123  to  83  declared  him  in  the  wrong,  on  the  ground 
that  the  bill  had  been  amended  since  tlie  first  recouhideru- 
tion  by  coupling  it  with  the  New  Mexico  bill.  The  recon- 
sideration was  then  voted  by  a  majority  of  38.  Before 
they  then  proceeded  to  a  vote  on  the  main  question,  Mor- 


bftck  by  the  vendor  at  sixty -Mven  doU&ri  on  the  hundred,  so  as  to  give 
Uio  purchaser  fifty  thousand  doUara  for  hia  rote/*  GiddLoga,  History 
of  the  nebelHoD,  p.  3S7. 

1  See  Cuahlng,  Law  and  Practice  of  LeglBiative  Aasembliea,  pp.  607, 
S08. 
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ri8,  of  Ohio,  dcmfindod  the  reading  of  the  17th  rule  which 
hllowed  only  certain  persons  to  l^e  prei?ent  in  the  hall  of 
session,  and  remarked  thei*eon  tJiat  the  owners  of  Tvxua 
bonds  could  see  and  hear  just  iit^  \rcll  from  the  gallfricfK 
A  loud  crj  of  exultation  greeted  tlie  aunouncctnent  that 
tho  third  roadin*jf  had  i>ai?6od  by  a  vote  of  108  to  98.* 

The  other  bilk  \VL*re  now  jmssed  in  quick  Auccesfiion: 
the  California  bill  on  tlie  very  next  day  (Sept  7th),  and 
the  Utah  bill  on  tlio  !jth.  On  the  lOtli  of  September, 
Webster  wrote  to  his  friend  Harvey:  "It  is  a  dny  of  re- 
joicing here,  such  jw  I  never  witT»eB6c*L  The  face  of 
everything  is  changed.  You  would  ti^up^iose  nobody  had 
ever  thought  of  disunion.  AH  fcay,  tliey  always  meant  lo 
stand  by  the  Union  to  the  last.""  To  be  c-ure,  the  fugitive 
slave  law  had  not  yet  been  passed,  but  this  could  uo  longvr 
l>e  a  drop  of  anxious  care  in  the  brimming  b«niktT  of  joy, 
since  Giddings  had  been  correctly  informed  when  h*  '  ' 
heard  that  tlic  bcrow  of  flie  previoun  question  wat  :igui 
be  applied  alter  tlie  good  old  £a»hxon.  Jo  particularly 
ugly  questions,  the  south  had  ulwnys  liketl  to  let  nor: 
representatives  do  the  disagreeable  work.  On  tliis  t^...- 
sion  llionipson,  of  Pennsylvania,  it  waa  that  undertook  lo 
apply  the  parliamentary  hangman's  cord.  This  dark, 
worthy  man  was  the  only  representative  that  the  countrj 
had  an  opportnnity  of  hearing  on  tliis  bill.  By  a  vote  of 
87  to  69,  the  House  pat«sed  the  previous  question  mured 
by  him,  aud  then,  on  the  ItSth  of  September,  pauod  the 

I  "The  unDOUucemeDt  of  the  result w«s  r«cciT|Kl  wtU>  msnir^^Aii^^.n* 
of  ftppUtueof  1  nrioiis  kinds.  th«  tno^lpoiMiliitrur' 
was  a  noli  of  iinitrctneilitated  ulV^ro  whibMe,  wh 
not  remember  to  bave  heanJ  before  [corui 
ReprcscnuiUvcsJ.     The  ulher  Uikeofi  of  gi. 
mosicul  ordi^r**    Coogr.  Globe,  3Ut  Coogr.,  1ft  8eM.,  p.  Xlii: 

>  PrW.  Correep.,  II..  p.  385. 
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bill  by  a  vote  ol*  109  to  76.  Only  now,  after  the  nortb  in 
return  for  the  adiniBBion  of  California  had  voted  the  entire 
compromise  so  far  as  it  made  deraands  on  the  north,  did 
the  Senate  (Sept.  16)  allow  tlie  bill  on  the  slave  trade  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  pass. 

Just  before  the  vote,  Foote  and  Jefferson  Davis  came  to 
a  dispute  on  tlie  attitude  of  Mississippi  relative  to  the 
compromise,  Foote  affirmed  that  nine-tenths  of  tlie  pop- 
ulation were  in  favor  of  it,  while  Davis  declared  that 
nearly  every  prominent  man  in  the  state  condcmiied  it. 
Two  days  later,  Chase  said:  "The  question  of  slavery  iti 
territories  lias  been  avoided.  It  has  not  been  settled;" 
and,  in  accordance  with  this  conviction,  he  asked  perinis- 
eion  on  the  same  day,  to  bring  in  a  bill  expressly  prohib- 
iting slavery  in  the  territories.  Clay  opposed  it  violently: 
"I  liopc  it  will  not  be  grunted.  There  is,  I  believe,  peace 
now  prevailing  throughout  our  borders.  I  believe  it  is 
permanent.  And  I  trost  that  the  Senate  will  at  once,  and 
without  hesitation  put  its  face  against  any  further  disturb- 
ance of  the  country." 

In  order  with  the  declarations  of  Jefferson  Davis  etill 
in  their  ears,  to  proclaim  the  permanence  of  tlie  peace^  it 
was  necessary  either  to  have  a  fnitli  which  could  do  utore 
than  move  mountains  or  tlie  naivete  of  a  Cuss,  who  on  the 
eame  day  announced:  "I  do  not  believe  any  party  could 
now  be  bnilt*up  in  relation  to  this  question  of  slavery.  I 
think  the  question  is  settle^l  in  the  jiublic  mind.  I  do  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  make  mjk'CcIil'.s  upon  it." 

nale  gave  these  two  most  sh  ining  lights  of  the  west,  the 
most  prominent  representatives  of  the  two  national  parties, 
a  fitting  answer:  "And  now  gentlemen  flatter  themselves 
that  tliey  have  done  a  great  deed  for  the  peace  of  the 
country.  Everybody  is  pleased  e.xcept  a  few » wild  fanatics/ 
All  others  are  delighted,  and  are  binding  the  brows  of 
86 
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those  who  have  consii  in  mated  this  great  work,  with  Liurcls; 
they  are  burning  powder  to  blazon  forth  their  glory,  sing- 
ing songs  to  immortalize  their  deeds,  and  screaming  them- 
selves hoarse  with  pasans  of  praise  to  those  who  have 
been  foremost  in  this  great  work.  Sir,  let  not  gentlemen 
deceive  themselves.  The  pen  of  inspiration  teaches  us 
that  there  was  a  time  when  a  set  of  men  cried  'Peace' 
Peace!  but  there  was  no  peace,'  Let  me  tell  you  there  i£ 
no  peace  to  those  who  think  they  have  successfully  dug  the 
grave  in  which  the  hopes,  the  rights,  and  the  interests  of 
freedom  have  been  buried.  No,  sir,  that  peace  will  be 
short,  and  that  rejoicing  will  most  assuredly  be  turned 
into  mourning.  Gentlemen  altogether  mistake  the  charac- 
ter of  the  people  whose  sentiments  have  been  violated, 
whose  wishes  have  been  disregarded,  and  whose  interests 
have  been  trampled  in  the  dust." 

Here  was  the  text  for  the  history  ox  the  next  ten  years* 
the  last  years  of  this  Union, 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Slavkky  "A  PusrrivK  Good." 

The  broad  hnals  on  wliicb  the  co!ii])roini8e  of  1850 
rested  was  the  conviction  of  tbc  grcut  majority  of  tlie 
people,  both  north  and  south  that  it  was  fair,  rcusonable 
and  patriotic  to  coino  to  a  frifinllv  uiidtTstanding.  Apart 
from  the  pure  abolitionists,  who  I'rom  tliu  iieight  of  their 
abttolutti  principle  looked  out  over  aud  beyond  the  tumult 
of  party  contexitiou,  the  uumber  wa«  still  iniinitesimai  of 
rhowc  who  uncomlitionally  condemned  all  furrhtM*  bar«c;iin- 
ing  with  the  slavocracy  on  the  ground  that,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  coinpromise  could  only  be  anotlier  term  for 
concebdion.  And  still  sinalli'pwns  the  number  of  soutlit^ni 
radicjils — if  there  were  any  such  at  tliia  date — who  wcru 
honestly  convinced  that  to  enter  into  any  plans  for  an 
accommodation  would  be  ruinous,  and  IncompaLiblc  with 
the  honor  of  the  south.  Criticism  on  either  side,  tlicre- 
fore,  was  mainly  confined  to  the  separate  provisions  of  tlic 
oompromiae  with  regard  to  which  the  supporters  of  the 
measure  stoodjn  a  weakly  defensive  attitude.  The  latter 
on  tiio  other  hand  rested  their  justification  and  their 
claim  to  recognition  on  the  simple  fact  that  they  had 
brought  about  an  agreement  and  in  comparison  with  this 
fact  they  allowed  only  a  secondary  importance  to  any  and 
all  of  the  provisions  of  tlie  agrcfmciit.  A  third  side  of 
the  question,  essential  for  tlie  full  comprehension  both  of 
the  contest  that  had  preceded  and  of  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  struggle,  has  been  hitherto  almost  wholly 
overlooked.     Although  a   great   step   had    been   actually 
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taken  towai-ds  the  eolation  of  the  pn>blem>  the  err«>nf?ous 
views  of  all  parties  with  regard  to  one  element  of  doctsiv« 
iinportiinco  had  only  taken  deeper  root.  And  by  this 
again  tlie  approach  of  the  decision  was  hastened,  becnuH; 
all  parties  in  consequence  of  their  false  asaumptiona,  hd* 
vanced  on  tlieir  respective  ways  at  a  rate  at  which  they 
never  would  have  gone,  if  through  a  right  comprehension 
of  that  element  tliey  had  been  enabled  to  perceive  tlie  goal 
to  which  these  paths  would  necessarily  lead. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  many  <tf  the 
thinking  men  of  the  great  middle  party  were  really  under 
the  delusion  tliat  they  had  buried  the  slavery  question 
forever.  They  may  have  believed  that  they  had  provided 
against  a  violent  catastrophe  for  all  futurity,  and  they  had 
tlic  cheering  hope  that  peace  was  secured  for  a  sufficient 
number  of  years  to  enable  them  to  say  to  the  people  with 
the  rich  man  in  a  certain  biblical  parable:  ^£at  and  drink, 
my  soul,  and  take  thine  ease."  This  self-«onienled  ooo* 
iidence  could  not  fail  to  drive  the  ship  of  ^  non-interren- 
tion"  whose  timbers  were  fabricated  of  oonscioas  equivo* 
cation,  still  more  swiftly  on  to  the  rock^,  on  which  it  inu»t 
sooner  or  later  have  been  shattered  even  without  thv  aid 
of  ambitions  demagogues.  The  only  conclusion,  however* 
that  the  southern  radical  could  draw  from  tliia  wiw  that 
the  slavocracy  might  with  greater  firmness  havB  got  tkr 
more,  and  they  determined  to  use  the  ex|venenoD  as  m 
lesson  for  the  fiitana.  Their  politii'ml  op]>oncnt£  shared 
tliis  conviction  but,  for  the  rest.  '^  '  ^-  **  n  tlie  Mune 
facts    exactly    the   oppo-^Ite   C1.1  _    bad   been 

strengthened  in  the  belief  that  the  seeeesion  of  the  «oath* 
era  states  was  ouir  a  iihantom,  and  in  t ' 
weftker  epirits  found  coorage  to  pronoui.^^  . 
promiM  at  an  end. 

All  thetfe  poutiee  were  laboring  under  a  eeriont  trrar. 


•ntz  socm.  «)6o 

an  error  with  just  a  sufilcieDt  admixture  of  trntb  to  moke 
tbom  cling  to  it  teuaciou&ly,  and  the  erixir  of  all  three 
Bljrang  from  the  same  root — a  partial  misconception  of  tlie 
tiict  that  the  hharj)est  ppur  tliat  urged  the  slavocraej  on 
was  their  own  weakness — a  weakness  ever  becoming:  more 
glaringly  evident,  and  increasing  moi*e  rapidly  every  day. 
The  fact  was  in  too  high  a  degree  tlie  determining  ele- 
ment in  the  contest,  and  it  had  too  great  weight  as  an 
argument  for  fair  jjlay,  for  the  south  to  be  able  to  avoid 
making  constant  reference  to  it.  Yet  at  the  same  time, 
for  reasons  which  can  readily  be  understood,  the  south  was 
also  ever  anxiously  striving  to  conceal  ^he  fact.  In  the 
same  breath  it  employed  the  fact  as  an  argument  and 
denied  it  emphatieailj-,  and,  nevertheless,  wns  acting  bona 
fid6/  pride  and  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  would  not 
allow  the  slavocracy  to  avow  to  itself  directly  and  without 
resen-'ation  a  fact,  which^  nevertheless,  was  and  had  to  be, 
the  basis  of  its  entire  policy.  In  all  honesty  of  convic- 
tion they  continually  tried  to  show  the  north  tliat  it  had 
by  far  the  most  to  lose  in  a  disruption  of  the  Union,  and 
that  it  owed  its  wealth  mainly,  if  not  indeed  exclusively, 
to  the  advantages  which  legitimately  and  illegitimately  it 
drew  from  the  south.  They  afterwards  showed  by  their 
conduct  how  firmly  they  believed  in  the  truth  of  their 
assertion  that  the  entire  civilized  world  was  in  the  power 
of  the  cotton  planter.*     This  view  had  suiiicient  basis  in 


•  "The  nortbern  stales,  ond  Europe  also,  are  in  the  power  of  the 
cotton  growers  of  tlie  south.  A  withtlruwal  of  the  cottoo  of  the 
Uoitecl  States  fruin  England  would  produce  an  instunt  and  terrible 
revolution  lo  that  island;  and  to  cut  otf  from  the  northern  states  of 
thU  confederacy  their  southern  trade  would  destroy  their  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  cause  a  failure  of  their  hank?,  and  bring  al>out  a 
flnaacial  crisis  such  as  they  have  never  experienced,  and  of  which 
their  imaginuiion  can  scarcely  concoivc."  Dc  Bow»  The  Industrial 
Reaourcea  of  tlie  Southern  and  Western  States,  IX.,  p.  Bll 
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facts  to  be  shared  by  many  reflecting  men  on  both  6i<!e8 
of  the  ocean  to  whom  slavery  was  an  abomination.  It 
would,  therefore,  have  been  only  a  matter  of  surprise  if  it 
had  not  assumed  the  form  of  an  acknowledged  fact,  <:>:  t- 
might  almost  say,  an  axiomatic  truth,  in  the  eyes  of  tl.t- 
slave  barons,  in  whom  aristocratic  prejudice  and  aristo- 
cratic self-confidence  had  so  impaired  the  faculty  of  judg- 
ment and  the  capacity  for  self-knowledge,  that,  with  their 
own  compromising  avowals  on  their  lips,  they  could  pro- 
claim with  solemn  unction,  that  the  south  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  civilized  peoi)les  of  all  times  and  all  zones.* 

The  moment  was  most  unfortunately  chosen  for  such 
challenging  assertions.  In  this  year  the  seventh  census 
of  the  United  States  was  taken,  and  insufficient  and,  in 
part  even,  unreliable  as  wei*e  its  figures,  they  contained 
nevertheless  an  annihilating  judgment  on  the  "peculiar 
institution," 

The  restoration  of  the  political  equilibrium  of  the  two 
sections  demanded  by  Calhoun,  was,  as  Seward  rightly 
remarkt.'d.  a  catcliing  at  f^hadows  because  there  was  no  real 
basis  for  it  to  rest  upon.^  Laws  and  in>titutions  whioh 
are  in  coutradiction  with  real  relations  and  have  their 
prigin  solely  in  the  de.-iro  to  check  the  actual  course  of 
events  and  paralyze  its  effects,  are  a  monstrosity  and  are 

'  "I  rciTrtrd  it  as  ri^ht  to  gay  on  this  occasion,  ibat  whether  consid- 
ered with  reference  to  the  physical  comfort  of  tlie  people,  or  a  hiirh 
state  of  public  ami  private  morals,  elevated  eense  of  honor,  and  of  all 
gtMUTous  emotions.  I  liavc  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  higher  state  of 
civili/aiion  either  now  exists  oUowIktc.  or  has  existed  at  any  lime  in 
the  i^a*t.  than  is  prosfntotl  by  the  .lomlitrn  stales  of  the  Union.'* 
Clingman.  Jan.  22.  1S50.  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Congr. 
Globe.  31st  Consrr..  Itl  Soss..  p.  -JO',*. 

3  "What  is  p^opo^o^i  is  a  /'■  "i''.V.Tr  equilibrium.  Every  political 
eiiuilibrir.m  re4uiio>  a  ;'.V'^/'^I■'  equilibrium  to  rest  upon,  and  israluc- 
le>s  wi'houi  it."     Works.  I.,  p.  C3. 
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impotent.  Tlie  entire  contest,  l»owever,  was  onl^  a  des- 
perate Btniggle  of  the  fcoutli  nirfilnHt  the  actual  ck'velop- 
incnt  of  things  and  its  re&ults.  AVhatever  might  be  the  ulti- 
mate results  for  the  south,  of  the  naught-deciding  decision 
of  tlio  territorial  qnostlon,  it  liad  not  thus  far  lost  hj  the 
poh'cy  of  division  which  liad  been  lulopted  with  tlie  Mis- 
souri compromise.  The  fifteen  slave  states  had  an  aiva  of 
928,804:  ^f]uare  miles,  while  the  sixteen  free  states  had  but 
613,320.1  Nature  had  in  every  respect  done  more  for  tlie 
south  tiian  for  the  nortli  and  tlie  natural  increase  of  popu- 
lation, liotli  white  and  colored,  in  the  soutliern  states  was 
not  less  than  tliat  in  the  uorthern,  Kevcrthelcss  the  jwpu- 
hition  of  tlie  free  states  amounted  to  13,312,325,  wliile 
that  of  the  lihivc  states  came  to  but  9.G12,9G9,  while, 
ncconling  to  the  census  of  1790,  the  difference  in  favor  of 
the  nortli  had  amounted  onlv  to  about  6,000.  Still  more 
glaring  is  tlie  diflereuce  in  the  nitios  of  the  density  of 
])vpulation.  While  in  the  nortliern  stiles  there  were  45.S 
inhabitantis  to  a  sij^uare  mile,  tlie  southern  states  had  but 
18.93.  Now  even  if  we  entirely  overlook  the  fact,  that. 
of  the  9,012,909  inhabitants  of  the  slave  states  228,711 
were  free  colored  men  without  political  or  social  influence, 
and  3.220,284  were  slaves  who,  with  regard  to  representa- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representiitives  in  Cougi'oss,  countc<l 
only  as  much  as  1,932,170  free  men,  it  becomes  sufficiently 
clear  from  these  figures  bow  absurd  the  claim  waa  that  Hu^ 
south  should  be  guaranteed,  for  all  time  to  come,  equal  in 
fluence  with  the  north  on  the  fate  of  the  Union.  The 
real  inequality,  however,  could  not  but  inci-ease  from  year 
to  year,  because  the  causes  which  called  it  forth  continue<l 
to  operate. 

•  Most  of  the  tiumb<?r8  are  not  lo  be  found  In  ihe  eensns  us  I  have 
g{\'eD  (bcim,  but  have  been  calculated  by  me  (Vom  the  figures  of  the 
cenBUfl.  All  flguren,  however,  for  which  I  do  not  cite  other  Bources  rvi*i 
on  Uic  estimate  of  the  censaa. 
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Tlie  injurj  done  to  lalx)r  bj  slavery  and  tlio  one*«jdcd 
economic  life  that  it  produced  in  the  gou^hera  states, 
frightened  away  immigration,  to  which  the  fanner,  minor, 
a  irl  manufacturer  were  equally  invited  by  the  character 
of  the  6oil,  In  these  states  there  were  to  be  fuund  only 
335,557  persons  who  were  horn  in  foreign  counties,  while 
i.i  the  free  states  this  class  of  the  population  amounted  to 
1393,055,  of  whom  651,801  belonged  to  New  York, 
TauB,  the  entire  south  did  not  harbor  even  half  as  mnny 
immigrants  as  this  one  stiite.  The  same  caiif^cs  whicli 
frightened  uway  immignition  naturally  led  to  emigration, 
and  the  emigrants  belonged,  if  not  in  the  point  of  wealth, 
at  least  in  )>oint  of  active  power  and  desire  to  improve 
tlieir  condition  to  the  best  ])ortion  of  the  population. 
The  inhahituiits  of  the  south  who  had  been  bom  in  the 
north  numbered  but  206,377,  while  607,316  sona  and 
daughters  of  the  "sunny  south"  bad  gone  to  the  run/' 

north.*     Thus  the  immigration  from  the  northern  &L 

and  irom  all  the  rest  of  the  world  did  not  even  suffice  to 
cover  the  loss  which  the  south  suffered  through  emignt- 
tion  to  the  free  states.  Year  after  year  there  flowetl  to 
the  north  from  without  abroad  and  ever  swelling  stream 
of  capital,  and  of  labor-forces  of  every  kind  which  bad 
been  raised  and  trained  at  the  expense  of  other  peoples, 
while  the  soutli,  at  least  as  regards  lalx>r-forcefi,  continu* 
ally  lost  more  than   it  gained.'     Strange,  indeed,  mnsc 


'  Of  these,  606,018  fell  to  the  middle  and  weatem  ststee,  a  iixjci 
which  is  of  con&equence  in  the  explanation  of  the  attitude  which  iter. 
era]  or  them  took  for  some  time  on  the  slavery  question. 

•  With  regard  to  cash  capital  it  waa  surely  ooi  the  losing  v^rtr  in 
the  exchange,  since  its  wholesale  trade  was,  to  a  gran  cxter: 
on  witb  northern  capital.    On  the  other  hojid,  howpvcr,  ti< 
earned  by  the  northern  capitalifiU  in  ilitt  soutJi  flowed  liitck  in  a 
part  to  the  north.     Oorcmor  Huinmoud,  of  SouUi  Cantlino,  said,  I 
**Tlie  process  of  impovertshnieni  had  t>een  visibly  and  pAlpably  goit^g 
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Lave  been  the  state  of  afTaire,  if  it  was  true  as  Clirgman 
averred,  that  the  souths  in  the  point  of  the  material  well 
being  of  its  population,  did  not  need  to  shun  tlie  corapari- 
son  with  any  people  of  the  present  or  past. 

A  sincere  belief  in  the  great  wealth  of  the  Bouth  waa 
still  wide  spread  because  men  were  nnable  to  fVec  them- 
selves fn>m  tlie  delnsion  that  tlie  wealth  of  a  land  could 
be  measured  simply  bv  the  money  paid  it  for  its  products 
by  other  countries.  Were  this  true,  the  situation  of  the 
plantfr  states  would  have  been  indeed  enviable,  for  they 
produced  annually  more  than  2,000,000  bales  of  cotton 
and  exjjorted  thereof — not  including  tlie  sale  to  the  free 
states — to  the  value  of  sixty  or  seventy  million  dolhira.* 
In  reality  the  gift  with  which  nature  had  endowed  tlie  land 
in  themonopoly'  of  the  culture  of  this  plant  that  grew  more 
indispensable  every  year  to  the  whole  world,  had  become 
the  greatest  curse.*  It  is  ti*ue  that  it  held  the  fii*st  place 
among  the  elements  which,  according  to  the  design  of 
nature,  should  have  made  tlie  land  one  of  the  richest  in 
the   world,  but  slavery  had  turned  the   blessing  into   a 


on,  fitep  by  step,  with  the  decline  in  the  price  of  cotton.  It  U  wen 
known,  that,  for  the  last  twenty  ycai's,  floating  cnpKal  to  ihe  amount 
of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  anuum.  on  the  averu.i^o,  haa  left 
this  city  [Cliarleston]  and  gone  out  of  South  CaroltDn,  seeking  and 
finding  more  profitable  iovedtmeiita  than  wuro  to  be  found  here.  Hut 
our  mnst  fatal  loss,  which  exemplifies  the  decline  of  our  agriculture 
and  the  decay  of  our  slare  Bystom,  bos  been  owing  to  emigration.** 
Address  bi^forc  tlie  South  Carolina  lufitituie. 

>  Very  detailed  statistical  estimatca  of  the  cotton  earnings  and  the 
cotton  trade  for  the  period  trom  1821  to  1850»  can  be  found  in  Do 
Bow's  Industrial  Hesourcefe  of  the  Southern  and  Weatom  Sutea,  I., 
pp.  14-1-1 49. 

*  Tlie  expression  is  justtfinble,  a111i>ugb,  of  course,  it  must  nut  be 
taken  literally.    The  soutli  hud  the  word  even  in  its  mouth. 

•  De  B<iw'fl  Coramorcial  Review  writes,  1850:  "  Cotton  has  beon 
to  8c:)uLh  Carolina  whet  the  mioea  of  Mexico  moio  tu  S|<uiii  "  Ui 
8«rie8.  Vol.  VIH.,  p.  188 
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curse.  Tliere  were,  indeed,  rich  men  in  the  eoutli,  but 
the  country  was  poor,  not  only  in  comparison  with  what 
it  could  and  ou^lit  to  have  been,  but  also  in  comparison 
with  the  nortli,  and  it  Wiis  continually  growing  poorer 
because  it  Wiis  consuming  its  cfipital. 

The  entire  wealth  of  the  slave  states  in  1850  was  valued 
at  §2,755,411,554,  and  that  of  tl»e  free  states,  excluding 
California, at  $3,180,683,1)24.  In  the  vahuition  (»rihe  south 
however,  slaves  arc  included.  If,  with  Parker,  we  esti- 
mate these  at  $400  a  head,  they  rei)reseut  §1,280.104,800 
in  the  total  sum,  and  there  remain  only  §1,475.240,757, 
considerably  less  than  half  of  the  sum  reckoned  for  tin* 
north.* 

Snch  figures,  can,  of  coarse,  make  no  claim  to  ex;ict- 
ness,  I>ut  however  large  the  errors,  the  figures  are  reli- 
able enough  to  leave  ho  doubt  that,  in  point  of  material 
well  being  the  south  presented  a  very  sorry  spectacle  com- 
pared with  the  north.  And  when  all  the  separate  esti- 
mates to  which  for  the  most  part  greater  reliability  can  be 
attributed,  point  with  etj^ual  deiluitcness  in  the  same  di- 
rection, they  are  sufiieient  for  the  jturpose  of  the  hist(»rian, 
however  slight  their  value  for  the  statistician. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  first  to  agriculture,  which  pre- 
dominated in  the  economic  life  of  the  south  to  as  great  a 
degree  as  is  conceivable  in  a  civilized  state  of  our  day,  ami 
w^ith  regard  to  which,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  value  ami 
great  adaptability  for  exportation  of  the  staple  products, 
M'c  might  liave  expected  the  eom]>arison  to  result  mor*j 
favorably,  M'e  find  exactly  the  same  results.  The  north 
Lad  57,705,504  acres,  and  the  s(tutli  54,070,427  acres  of 
improved  land,  but  the  value  of  the  northern  farms  was 
ttlmostdouble  that  of  the  southern — $2,147,218,478,  against 

»  Works  of  Til.  Parker,  VI.,  p.  84.  Edit.  Trllbnor. 
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$1,117,649,649.  How  directly  this  state  of  aiTnirs  wiis 
connected  with  slavery  will  be  siHiU  hy  a  cornjmrisan  of 
the  prices  of  land  in  the  diflerent  counties  of  the  horder 
btates.  In  Missouri,  for  exainpU',  the  twelve  couutivn 
bordering  on  the  slavcholding  Arkunsn^  had  u  population 
of  20,982  whites  and  75,360  acres  of  improved  land  at  an 
average  value  of  $13  per  acre,  while  the  26,890  whites  iu 
the  ten  counties  bordering  on  the  free  stale,  Iowa,  with 
inferior  soil,  cultivated  123,030  acres  with  an  average 
value  of  $19  per  acre.  We  find  the  same  state  of  siiFairs 
in  Virgiuiii.  In  the  counties  of  Monong.iiiela  and  Preston, 
bordering  on  Fenn.sylvnnia,  the  acre  waii  worth  §21;  in 
the  counties  of  Patrick  and  Henry,  bordering  on  North 
Carolina,  only  §15.  On  parsing  the  boundary  line  in 
either  direction  the  difference  Ix-crtine  mucli  greater.  In 
tbo  neighboring  counties  of  North  Carolina,  I^>ckinghanl 
and  Stokes,  an  acre  brought  $14,  and  iu  the  neighboring 
counties  of  Pennsylvania,  Fayette  aud  Green,  ?49.* 

The'jo  iigui*et,  however,  are  by  no  ineuns  sufficient  to 
show  fully  how  sad  was  the  contrast  between  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  south  and  that  of  the  north.  Not  only  was 
land  worth  much  less  there,  but  the  enpital  employed  in 
land  yielded  a  much  poorer  return.  The  delusive  notion 
of  the  wealth  of  the  south  rested  solely  on  the  cotton 
monopoly.  And  every  year  the  eomjihiints  of  tlie  planters 
grew  louder  that  the  protits  of  the  cotton  culture  ittolf 


'  Similar  comparisona  are  frequently  made  hy  Olinaip.id  in  hi» 
Inltrt's^titii;  and  inalruvtive  Works  on  Travels  in  the  Slave  Sliites:  "  I 
OAftCrt  lYom  roy  own  knowledge,  th:it  lands  of  the  wiaie  ijnality  in  tlio 
tirco,  urp  frnm  n  huudicd  to  u  hundred  itud  flHy  per  vcni.  liigher  in 
value  Ujiin  in  the  slave  dtatea:  in  aome  caaes,  probably,  six  hundred 
por  cent,  higher!  Lauds  six  miles  from  Cincinnati,  io  Ohio,  I  nm 
credibly  infoiiued,  are  worth  sixty  doJUrs  per  acre,  whiUt  in  Ken- 
tucky 11m*  suinc  disiiuiLO  from  thul  eity,  und  of  the  mme^  (|titdtty,  thoy 
are  worth  only  ton  dollars  per  acre!"  The  Writings  of  (oMiui*  3I:ir- 
cellus  Clay,  p.  I7B. 
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were  diminisliiiig.  It  wtts  averred  that  the  lands  nml  slaveB 
of  the  cotton  i>hiiitation5  now  jielded  n  return  of  only  8 
per  cent.'  Others,  to  be  sure,  reekonwl  out  some  4J  per 
cent.'  And  now  and  then,  also,  an  entliu&iafit  wn&  heard 
who  evolved  from  liia  imagination  the  most  fubnlous 
rettirns,''  But  f:ir  louder  and  more  nuuiorou*  were  the 
voices  of  tlio.*e  who  prodaimed  that  the  cotton  planter 
could  scanxly  vke  out  an  existence.*  The  nniversalitj  of 
the  complaints  proves  that  these  assertiona  ouno  orarer 
the  trutli  than  the  exaggerations  in  the  opposite  direction.* 
The  limitation  of  the  production  of  w.>tton  in  ordor  to 
raise  the  price  was  demauded  with  daily  increasing  em- 
phasis.    One  plan  drove  out  another,  hut  the  cnllivatlon 


>  De  B<i>v.  Commercial  RertDw.  Ist  Serioa,  Vol.  Vin^  p.  14L 

■  Governor  lUmnioad  in  Ihe  letter  above  cited. 

I  H  We  liavo  abuwn  that  cotton  planting,  at  n  moderate  price  tor 
cotton,  pu>s  13  per  cent.  proUl.*'  De  Bow.  The  InUustnal  Rosuorcea 
of  Ihe  Southern  ami  AVesicrn  RtatM.  I ,  p.  1C4. 

*  "Thus,  it  appears  that  it  will  coat  tlve  centf^lo  produce  cotion.  and 
if  the  land  U  given,  clearof  rent,  andthehiborwithouthire,  n  jtnlirinus 
economy  unly  could  save  the  mauagor  of  such  uii  estate  D-oni  debt,  if 
he  be  renuiJed  lo  surrender  the  properly  to  the  owner,  al  the  end  of 
the  yoai,  in  good  condition. 

-*  Nciirly  half  iho  time,  in  the  last  ten  years,  cotion  bns  been  sold  for 
the  planter  on  the  low  lands,  for  about  five  centA  per  jMund^  which  ibo 
most  superflciul  observer  must  bee  has  been  ruinous;  fur  U  ^^ 
appear,  those  immense  estates  not  <»nly  pay  no  interest  oo  lhf»  Iat 
TestmeDts,  at  those  rates,  but  scarcely  do  the  revenues  r- 
charges  of  cultivating  and  sustaining  tbem.     It  would  reiji' 
troordinory   coincidence    of  favorable    rircunii^lances,    to  lc!flv<i   tho 
smalleitt  margin  of  profit  to  the  planters.'*     Ibid.,  p.  t>^I. 

I     •    •    «    »'ii  will  be  perceived  that  wo  feel  a  preiislos  neccattUj 
10  respond  directly  in  some  tangible  form  to  the  erica  and  Inmcnt^f   • 
of  diatre&'i  that  come  up  from  Ihe  tc*^ming  fieMa  of  tho  cotiou  p; 
♦    ♦    •    Why  is  il  the  cry  of  distress  is  beard  enuinniingfroni  '     i 

fleldsT    *    *    *     In  the  midst  of  a  superabundanoe  of  tho  i l 

able  conmuKllty  in  the  world,  be  [the  cotton  i»lauier]  t)i(.Is  fair  to  It 
himiolf  by  the  i't'Uy  of  overstocking  nil  his  cu>.tnm«rB  *'     I>o   . 
Commercial  Review.  Ui  8or..  Vol  I.,  p.  'HO,    1840. 
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of  cotton  increased,  and  the  cotton  cuItivatorB  continued 
their  laraents.  Everyone  would  ghully  have  seen  his 
neighbor  follow  the  good  advice  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  alleged  continual  overstocking  of  the  cotton  murket, 
but  everyone  naturally  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
he  himself  must  devote  just  as  little  as  possible  of  hia 
labor-force  to  the  cultivation  of  corn  and  vegetables,  as 
long  as  he  had  land  adapted  to  the  raising  of  cotton. 
Many  of  these  almost  exclusively  agricultural  states  were 
obliged,  year  al\er  year,  to  import  consideruhK-  quiiutities 
of  corn,  hay,  meat,  butter,  etc.*  The  north  exported  what 
it  produced  in  excess  of  its  own  requirements,  while  the 
south,  on  the  contrary,  lived  largely  from  the  export  of  its 
sta2>lo  products,  which,  moreover,  the  north  took  charge  of 
for  the  most  part  Compared  by  tonnage,  the  merchant 
marine  of  New  York,  New^  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  the 
New  England  states  was,  in  1846,  live  times  as  large  as 
that  of  all  the  coast  states  of  the  soutli  taken  together,  and 
in  this  regard  even  the  young  inland  state  Ohio  completely 
left  Itehind  the  old  coast  state  of  South  Carolina,  with  its 
maguitioent  Bay  of  Charleston,* 


»8ee  e.  g.,  Ibid.,  p.  75. 

*  "The  furci^  trade  is  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  or 
men  IVom  Uae  nonb.  und  ia  conducted  by  Uieir  eUipa.  •  •  •  The 
Bhippicg  is  mtiinly  owned  by  the  north.  Of  the  AlltiDlic  Btutes  eovcu 
have  no  slaves:  Maine,  New  Ilumpshire,  MassucbusetU,  lihode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey;  in  1S4G,  ihey.  wiih  Pcnn- 
Bylraoift,  liaU  2,100,501  tons  of  fihippiag.  Id  all  the  slave  6tate«  which 
lie  on  the  aeuboard,  there  are  owned  but  401,683  tons  of  shipping.  In 
1846.  the  young  state  of  Ohio,  two  thousand  miles  ttom  the  sea.  had 
89.917  tona;  the  state  of  South  Carolina.  32.588.  Even  Virginia,  full 
of  bays  and  hurboni,  had  53,-141  tons.  The  single  district  of  Uie  city  of 
New  York  had  572,522  tons,  or  70,039  more  tlian  all  the  southern  states 
united."  "Works  of  Theodure  Parker,  V.,  pp.  44,  45.  Ed.  Trllbncr. 
1a  the  year  1853,  the  comparison  was  still  more  unfavorable  fortbt 
Bonth :  south,  438.397.  north,  3,831,047  tons.     Ibid.,  VI.,  p.  S4. 
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If  Bucli  was  the  aspect  in  the  two  directions  in  wliich 
we  should  have  been  most  justified  in  looking  for  a  flour- 
ishing state  of  affairs,  we  cannot  be  surprified  that,  in  all 
otlier  regards,  the  economic  condition  of  the  southern 
states  presented  a  still  more  gloomy  contrast  with  that  of 
the  north.  It  is  true  that  not  only  were  there  already 
cotton  manufactories  —  especially  for  spinning  —  in  the 
south,  but  many  of  them  had  already  given  proof  that  the 
cotton  manufacture  could  be  very  easily-  carried  on  in  the 
southern  states  so  as  to  be  remunerative.  At  a  fair  in 
Pennsylvania  the  first  prize  even  was  assigned  to  a  south- 
em  manufactory  (Graniteville).  But  even  this  branch  of 
industry  consisted  as  yet  of  such  mere  beginnings  that  its 

The  following  table  was  compiled  by  the  New  OrUant  Bulletin^ 
ttom  the  official  lists  of  the  treasury : 

Fbek  Btatbs  IBSO.  1849.      Amuuc.  Bxcbh. 

Americ;uj  tonnage 2,1'-21,100        2,04n.609  75,491 

Foreign  tonnage 1,31)7,282        1,247,495  


Excess  of  American  tonnage 823,818  798,114 

708,114 


Decrease  of  foreign  tonnage. . . .     25,704 

Increase  of  American 75.491 

SI.AVE  States  1800.  1&49.  Akxhic.  Uecbbabb. 

American  tonnage 511.588  718,115  200,537 

Foreign  tonnage 429.9ti4  488.214 

Excess  of  American  tonnage  81,624  279,901 

81,624 

Increase  of  foreign  tonnage 198.277  206,537 

Prex  States                                    1830.  I&t9.  Ikcbbass. 

Aggregate  tonnage 8,418,383  8,293,104  125.278 

Slate  States                                  1850.  l&ld.  Decsxasb. 

Aggroj;ute  tonnage 941.553  1,156.329  214,777 

De  Bow,  The  Industrial  Resources  of  the  Southern  and  Western 
SUtes,  111.,  p.  126. 
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fee  really  only  served  to  make  the  coutrH-^t  more 
glaringly  couspicuous.  Unlbrtunately  I  Lave  boon  unablo 
to  find  complete  statistical  estimates  for  this  period,  but 
one  can  form  an  approximate  idea  of  the  coiidititni  of 
afl'airB  on  heanng  tljut  in  the  New  England  Btutes  ^42,- 
982,r*10  were  employed  in  the  cotton  mannfju'ture  iii^aiiiBt 
$1,721,000  in  the  states  of  Tennessee,  Alalmiiia,  Geor^^'ia, 
and  North  Carolina.*  And  apart  from  this  there  was  really 
no  great  iudualry  in  the  south.*  If  even  the  chiuiney  of 
any  other  manufactory  was  anywhere  to  be  seen,  straiglit- 
way  a  great  ado  was  made  about  it;  but  it  is  only  rarely 
that  I  have  come  upon  any  such  accounts.  Even  the 
trades  that  most  directly  concerned  daily  necessities  lay  in 
a  pitiable  condition.  In  the  complaints  that  everything  had 
to  be  obtained  either  from  or  through  tlie  nortli,  the  shoe 
trade  is  mentioned  with  especial  bitterness  and  frequency. 
In  the  free  states  1,260,442,  and  in  the  slave  states  only 
32G,loO  pei'sons  were  devoted  to  large  and  small  manufac- 
turing, to  the  arts  and  to  mining.  The  north  had  73,618 
smiths,  the  south  only  25,312.  To  the  13*J,7G9  joiners  of 
the  north  the  south  could  op|)oso  but  43,204.  Of  hal 
makers,  there  were  only  1,758  in  the  south  against  0,102 
in  the  north.  Particularly  significjmt  is  the  fact  that 
there  were  to  be  found  only  108  manufacturers  of  agricul- 
tural implements  in  the  south  against  1,145  in  the  north. 
Compared  with  this,  the  proportion  of  machiuista — 2,243 
to  21,770 — is  almost  favorable. 

We  must  not,  however,  stop  with  these  figures,  if  we 
isb  to  obtain  an  impression  fully  corresponding  to  the 

« Ibid.,  I.,  pp.  233,  286. 

•According  to  Parker  In  1850,  In  the  eoath  $95.91  ft.R43  were  em- 
ployed  in  inunufaLtiireH,  wilh  an  annuHl  return  of  $1G7,!>(.KI,:$.'>0,  and  in 
the  north  1431,200.851,  with  an  annual  rclura  of  $815,130,428.  WorkB, 
VI..  p.  34. 
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sad  reality.  We  must  consider  not  only  quautitj  but  also 
quality.  And  here,  how  glaring  is  the  contrast  between 
tlie  fresh,  keen,  progre&blve  life  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
aimless  indolence  on  the  other.  Latterly,  even  in  £ui\))>e, 
it  has  been  remarked  how  much  the  exceJlont  patent  syi*- 
tem,  adopted  a  hundred  years  ago,  has  contributed  to  the 
astonishing  economic  development  of  the  United  States. 
In  this,  however,  the  bouthem  stHtee  took  little  jwirt. 
From  1790  to  ISiO,  16,514  patents  had  been  gmnled  in 
the  free  states,  and  in  the  slave  states  only  2,202.*  And 
the  pro]>ortion  seemed  dcbtined  to  alter  still  more  to  Llie 
difiadvantjige  of  tlie  tiouth.  In  the  yejir  1851,  it  could 
show  only  Gl  patents  against  056  of,  the  north;'  while  as 
early  as  1840,  it  liad  70  agrunst  504,  whicli  gave  it  a  patent 
for  every  96,505  perbons,  and  the  north  u  pntent  for  every 
17^249  persons.  And,  if  we  enter  into  details,  tite  south, 
as  always,  appears  in  a  still  more  unfavorable  light.  Lit- 
tle Maryland,  which,  as  we  have  already  sliown,  belonged 
really  much  more  to  the  north  than  to  the  south,  was  in 
all  these  comparisons  a  disjiroportionally  heavy  weight  in 
the  scale  in  favor  of  the  south.  In  it,  in  1S46,  21  inven- 
tions were  made;  that  is,  more  than  a  fourtii  of  idl  the 
inventions  of  which  the  south  could  boast  On  the  otlier 
hand,  citizens  of  New  York  had  received  more  thim  240 
patents;  tliat  is,  more  tlian  three  times  as  many  as  all  the 
southern  states  taken  together.' 

"When  tlie  condition  of  trade  and  industry  is  so  pittnblo, 
not  much  can  be  expected  with  regard  to  me:  ;'  '  :iu»- 
portation.  The  various  accounts  of  the  dev.  ^  '  of 
railroads  in  the  United  States,  whicli  have  been  aoces^iblo 


I  PatenU  granted  to  foreigDers,  iind  In  the  District  of  ColumbU. 
tit  Dot  included. 

■  Th.  Parlier*B  Works.  VI..  p.  35. 
•  Th.  Parker's  Works,  V.,  p.  89. 
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to  me,  do  not  perfectly  agree,  but  tlie  tliftVrcnc^s  are  not 
great  enough  to  impair  the  value  of  the  figures  afi  an 
illustration  of  the  con<licion  of  the  two  tfections  of  th»' 
Union.  In  order  to  avoid  all  Buspi^ion  of  parfiality,  I 
will  take  the  figures  given  by  the  nnlent  southern  patrii»t, 
De  Bow.  According  to  the  Co7nm.<irei4jl  RevicWy  tliere 
were,  in  1850,  in  the  ten  uortliern  Atlantic  states'  0,838 
miles  of  railroad  in  opei*ation,  and  in  the  six  southern 
Atlantic,  states,  and  in  Alahnina,  Louisiana.  ^\ rkiuibni^,  and 
Tennessee,  with  an  equal  pupulntiou,  ouly  2,300  niilet.* 
The  6outh  had  the  more  reason  to  W'  ashamed  of  this 
proportion,  because,  on  the  same  authority,  the  cost  of 
construction  w;is  at  least  dtmble  in  the  n<irth.  The  Com- 
mercial Jirvicw  estimated  that  tlie  north  had  twelve,  or, 
if  Texas  was  included,  eighteen  times  as  mncli  railrt»ad 
per  square  mile  as  the  south,  and  that  in  the  north  six  or 
eight  times  as  much  per  head  of  piipiihitlon  was  expended 
on  railroads  as  in  the  soutli.  And  the  backwardness  of  the 
south  in  availing  itself  of  this  iuvention,  wliich,  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning  was  introducing  a  new  period  of 
develo]»meut  in  all  civilized  life,  was  not  owing  to  any 
tardy  and  insuflicient  recognition  of  its  importance.  South 
CaroHua  could  boast  of  having  undertaken  and  coinpletetl 
the  first  long  line — that  from  Charleston  to  Uamburg. 
But  the  incubus  of  slavery  mocked  the  exertions  of  thosi' 
who  fancied  that  pious  wishes  and  correct  perceptions 
were  sufficient  to  shake  it  off.  AVas  it  not  reallv  an 
almost  absurd  presumption  in  railway  construction  to  tr}* 

■  Delaware  U  hero  oounted  with  Die  norlli. 

>  XI..  p.  143.  See  the  table  of  railway  constroctiong  fVom  1830  to 
1847  in  Doj:go«'8  Kftilrojid  Guide  Tor  Sepiemb<?r»  18-I7,  lual  coiD|)m« 
Uiuiu  with  Uie  facts  iu  the  Amejican  Almmiac  in  Isilui,  LXXV,,  p. 
137,  aod  in  the  American  Uuilroad  Journal,  Ibid.,  p.  103,  and  Tb. 
Parker's  Works.  V.,  p.  40. 
37 
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U)  keep  pace  with  the  rest  of  tlio  civilizc<l  world,  when 
tlie  tliorouglifjii-es  pi-ovided  bj  nature,  the  countless  broad 
rivers,  still  hurried  dowu  to  the  sea  in  their  antnmed 
natural  stale,  so  that  men  of  insight  iit  the  south  com- 
plained more  and  more  bitterly  that  a  journej  vrivs  ivMy 
an  affair  of  life  and  deatli.  Ruilwnys  could  not  but  ge«m 
almost  an  anoinalv  in  a  land  in  which  roads  were  stiU  a 
rarity  whidi  could  be  tmvoled  on  tliroii'jhout  the  year 
without  great  risk  to  axles  wnd  wheels  of  the  wagons,  and 
to  the  legs  of  the  hordes."  Ck>ttou  might  still  l>e  "king," 
but  even  the  king  caunot  alone  cnuse  a  great  country  to 


*  In  an  adtlroM^  issued  by  n  "jrront  and  enthtisiofilic  '*  rnilrond  ron- 
▼enlion  at  New  Drleaua  in  Jannury,  t»52,  we  reuU;  "Dense  popala- 
lion,  greui  miil  jci'^wing  ciilet^  wealth,  |iDWor.  and  IiitlUQue«,  mid 
|H)Ulicui  strenglli  on  Ibo  one  hand — or  ficaltcrhig  vUln^e-,  doftayr^d 
cities.  sUirnnnt  lifn.  and  onmparutivo  jmrorty  and  imhoriUty,  are  ih^ 
nlternalivetj  which  seem  to  be  pi'e!*»^nred.  ♦  ♦  *  I(  ia  lime  thnl  wo 
were  iriily  urouscd  to  the  urgeuiies  nod  neceeaities  of  (he  occasion. 
whll.9L  uli  ihc  world  uruund  ub  ia  in  motion.  Tlie  iutiM'iort  of  n 
of  our  ^roal  stiilos  are  ns  diffleuU^  prarlicnlly.  of  coniuiMTiwuti^m  ■ 
their  rommcrcinl  cities,  or  with  each  other,  as  ihey  won!  lU^ 

restraints  of  separute  govemraents  and  cus^otu-houj*'?  «•  'it«t- 

poiicd  boiwcen  them!  Roads  fur  many  mouths  of  the  year  ttimust 
impassable,  and  at  all  times  of  enormously  cosily  ond  Inhorions  trail- 
sit;  rivers,  with  tlicir  inficcuritlcs  and  detentions,  and  tyotpient  luid 
frightful  losses,  exclnde  us  from  intercourse  and  easy  conaectlou  %iih 
each  other,  except  upon  the  borders  of  the  very  lorgetsi  rivers.  For 
many  months  uf  the  year  the  citixcny  of  Louisville  might  reach  Ntw 
0r]«?an8  by  way  of  Now  York  sonner  than  by  that  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
MissiBsippil  Na^shville  is  at  all  limes  ub  diblant  and  of  more  hazard, 
ous  approach  to  New  OrluHns  than  ia  Nt?w  York.  Little  U'uzk  U  pror- 
tically  OS  far  fh>m  the  ocean  as  if  soiited  at  the  fiiib  of  St  Anihony. 
iJut  ihis  ifi  not  the  worst.  Whole  regions  of  immense  fortuity  within 
our  limits  are  shut  out  entirely  and  hopele^i^ly  Crom  any  market  whAt> 
ever,  and  in  not  one  of  otir  slates  can  the  citixons  of  the  Interior  reauk 
Uioir  sliipping  or  commercial  points  tn  less  time  than  It  would  taic«  ■ 
cili7.en  of  lioston  |o  viait  New  York,  Phlladolphia,  Uultim  : 
Woshin^^ton,  and  even  in  many  cases  to  stop  at  each  of  the 
and  return  to  his  home."  De  Itow,  The  Industrial  I<«sotircuA  ui  ilp 
Jiouthorn  and  Wo^^lom  Slatos,  II..  p.  4U5, 
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be  covered  with  a  close  net  of  railroads.  To  Ijc  sure,  gooii 
fiiciHtios  of  intercourse  Btimulate  and  create  trade;  but  in 
a  spHrselj  settled  country  of  aucb  enormous  extent,  in 
which  60  large  a  portion  of  the  population  lie  wholly  out- 
side of  tliG  sphere  of  civilized  life,  and  are  simply  human 
cattle,  intercourse  can  never  become  so  lively  as  to  allow 
of  a  comju-ehensive  application  of  the  expensive  modem 
means  of  intercourBe.  Even  the  economy  of  nature  know? 
little  of  great  streams  which  are  not  contiunally  fed  by 
innnmerflble  brooks,  and  man  is  still  leas  able  to  create 
and  maintain  such  fltreftms,  R;ii! way  lines  between  single 
market  centers  and  staple  places  might  manage  to  exist, 
but  how  could  a  network  of  railways,  or  even  a  good  sys- 
tem  of  roads  be  developed  in  a  land  which  did  not  even 
have  intercourse  enough  to  jiay  for  its  own  ]>ostal  system 
with  a  taritr  of  cliarges.  which  in  the  sister  states  yichlnd 
a  considcrahle  excess?  In  the  financial  year  ending  June 
30,  I8i7,  the  receipts  of  the  postoffice  in  the  north 
amounted  to  $1,659,412,  and  the  expenclitnres  came  to 
§1,083,307,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $571,104;  in  tlie  south, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  expenditures  readied  the  figure  of 
$1,318,511,  and  the  receipts  only  that  of  J{iG84,079,  a 
deficit  of  $654,462,  which  the  north  had  to  cover' 

This  brings  us  to  the  region  of  the  intellectual  life  and 
of  ideal  interests,  witli  regard  to  which  the  wiying  of  the 
"ponitive  good"  of  slavery  appears  as  a  still  more  mon- 
strous self-deception. 

Tlie  figures  of  the  census  of  1850  are  especially  unnv 
liable  with  regard  to  the  particular  professions,  but  tlie 
errors  in  the  enumeration  were  not  confined  to  the  south. 
It  seems  inconceivable  that  there  were  only  2G4  dealers  in 
books  and  writing  materials  iu  all  the  southern  states,  but 

*  GoDgr.  Globe,  Slat  Congr.,  1st  Seas.,  App.  p.  412. 
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it  IB  equally  nntliinkable  timt  there  were  only  1,437  in  tlie 
north,  while  it  is  altogether  probaMe  that  the  north  had 
six  tiijiee  as  many.  Acconling  to  the  cHjnsiiP,  lliere  were 
11^812  printers  in  the  north,  und  2,625  in  the  south. 
How  much  more  nnfavorable  the  comparison  M'onld  liave 
been  for  the  latter  if  the  political  press  had  been  disre- 
garded on  l)Oth  sides,  appears  from  the  fact  that  Uie  south 
had  only  24  book  publishers  ngaini?t  the  321  of  the  north. 
But  even  in  the  matter  of  the  }>olItical  presft  the  M>uth 
conld  not  stand  the  comparison.  In  the  slave  elafo*  tljrn? 
appeared  469  ijolitical  papers  and  jonmals,  with  a  total  Issoft 
of  512,502  copies,  aguinst  1,161,  with  an  ag^rrgate  einrala- 
lion  of  1,35)5.292  copies  in  the  north.  With  regard  to  joar- 
nals  and  periodicals  de^ignated  as  *'  neutral  and  inJe]>end< 
eot,"  tlie  pro|K>rtiou^ — 32  to  51 — was,  as  far  h&  nmnlier» 
went,  more  favorable  to  the  south,  but  by  no  meazts  wbim 
tlie  issues  were  compared— 35,281  to  2CS,441.  Tlie  $mme 
holds  true  of  literary  and  miscellaneous  publications  — 
157  to  411,  with  an  iasne  of  213.4S0  copies  to  1,473,923. 
The  south  had  51  religious  organs  against  the  140  of  the 
north,  but  the  aggregate  circulation  amounted  only  Up 
101,516  against  970,141.  At  the  first  gliuice,  it  would 
seem  soqtri^ing  that  the  proportion  with  retgard  to  aoien* 
tific  organs  was  not  still  more  nnfnvnnible — 12  to  41, 
witli  a  circulation  of  21,S3G  to  185,204.  But  even  so 
excsellont  a  joumal  as  the  Comm^miai  Rirview  was  forced 
to  eomplain  that  it  could  scarcely  maiut«in  itself;^  and 
on  closer  iotpection,  we  shall  rMuV'  irtthend  that   * 

compiirtson  could  not  bot  become  -  mvorable  for  i 

south  the  lower  down  in  the  scale  one  wool  And  Jutt, 
in  all  matters  which  concerned  popular  edncatioo,  doe«  It 
booome  mure  glaringly  eTident  lo  what  «xt<at  alftrrr- 
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Qotwithetanding  all  democratic  instttiitiuns.  Lad  forced  tlie 
development  of  the  south  into  the  path  of  ari&tocracj. 

In  the  liigliefet  chtss  of  American  eJuciitlonal  institu- 
tions, the  colleges,  the  south,  as  far  as  externals  were  con- 
cerned, did  not  need  to  shun  the  comparison.  The  north 
had  111  with  879  teachers,  15,094:  scholars  and  a  revenue 
of  $924,503;  the  south  120  with  772  teacJier?,  13.065 
students  and  a  revenue  of  $992,125.  With  regard  to 
academics  also  and  other  intermediate  schools,  taking  into 
consideration  the  difTerence  in  population — and  of  course 
not  including  the  slaves — it  had,  again,  an  advantage  over 
the  north,  that  is,  if  we  regard  externals  only.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  inquire  for  public  libraries  the  picture 
assumes  an  esaentially  difierent  aspect.  In  tlie  north,  there 
were  16,893  with  3,880,617  volumes,  and  in  the  south 
only  722  with  749,798  volumes.  Still  stronger  is  the  c^ise 
with  regard  to  tlie  i>ublic  scliools.  In  the  north,  thei-o 
were  62,459  with  70,647  teachers,  2,770,381  pupils  and 
an  income  of  $;6,d57,527;  in  the  south  on  the  other  hand 
there  were  only  29,041,  with  21,353  tcjichers,  583/292 
pupils  and  an  income  of  §2,734,003.  It  is  not  suqirining, 
therefore,  that  in  the  south  there  were  573,083  free  men 
over  20  years  of  age  M'ho  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
while  the  north  with  more  than  double  of  this  class  of 
population  had  only  480,337,  of  whom  a  large  part  be- 
longed to  the  immigrants;  and  in  the  south  the  million 
slaves,  with  very  few  exceptions,  had  still  to  be  added  to 
the  number  of  the  wholly  uneducated. 

The  south,  it  is  true,  protested  against  including  the 
slaves  in  these  comparisons;  they  were  to  count  only  as 
property.  But  even  disregarding  tliem  entirely,  the  state 
of  aifairs  was  fearful  enough,  and  out  of  the  mouths  of 
its  own  great  men  could  it  be  proved  against  the  south 
that  slavery  bore  the  guilt  of  this.     They  complained  that 
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the  small  farmers  who  owned  no  slaves  were  able  to  acquire 
only  the  poorest  land,  and  tlie  hopelessness  of  ever  work- 
ing up  out  of  their  poverty  caused  them  to  rest  content 
with  their  superiority  to  the  negro,  while,  in  reality,  iliey 
were  sinking  almost  to  the  stage  of  civilization  of  the 
Indian.  1  Xow,  was  it  surprising  that  such  people  were 
little  importuned  by  their  consciences  when  tliey  allowed 
their  children  to  grow  up  like  cnttle  in  their  weather- 
beaten  huts  amid  dirt  and  rugs,  though  it  would  not  have 
cost  a  cent  to  send  them  to  school?'     What  wonder  tliat 


■  "  •*  In  Ihe  more  southern  portion  of  this  region  [the  southwest]  Ui« 
Don-slarehnldcrs  possess,  ^nerallj,  but  rerysmull  means,  and  Uie  land 
wtiidi  Ihey  possess  is  almost  tmiversally  poor,  and  «o  blorilo  tbat  a 
•canty  subsUtence  is  all  that  can  be  derived  from  its  rttJtiration.  acMl 
the  more  fertile  soil  being  In  the  possessioD  of  the  alaToboldcr.  movt 
erer  remain  out  of  the  power  of  those  who  hare  none.  •  •  •  Tha 
acquisition  of  a  respectable  position  in  tlie  scale  of  wealth  a|ipeirs  so 
difbcult  ibal  tbcy  decline  the  hopeleaa  punait,  and  many  of  iKem 
■etOe  down  Into  habits  of  id  Ion  e^,  nnd  become  the  «liuo>t  pttttWo 
•abjectfiof  oU  its  consequences.  And  I  lament  to  say  llit>f  I  Kare  oIk 
served  of  lato  years  that  an  evidem  dcteriorniion  \&  ta:  ia 

IhiK  part  Of  the  jwpulaliou,  the  younger  portion  Of  it  I"  'i- 

cuted,  less  industrioui},  and  in  every  point  of  riew  less  re 
than  their  ancestors."     De  Bow,  Commercial  Kevlew,  III.,  p.  i.-  . 

"So  long  as  the&e  poor,  but  industrious  (T)  people,  could  6ee  no  mode 
of  living,  except  by  a  degrading  operation  of  woxk  with  th«  ocgm 
upon  the  plantation,  they  were  content  lo  endure  life  lo  it«  most  dia- 
cnura^iu^  forms,  satisfied  that  they  were  above  the  slave,  though 
faring  olten  worse  than  he."     Ibid.,  VIII..  p.  35. 

**  It  is  indeed  painful  lo  be  brought  in  cquj  -  r« 

and  degrudation     «    «    «    this  class  of  our  \m-.  iU« 

elevated  above  the  Indian  of  the  forest.**     Ibid^  Vlil.,  p.  I'Sit. 

* 'William  Gregg,  of  &ou4h  Carolina,  says:  **Tlke  approprlatloci 
annually  made  by  our  Legialaiure  for  our  school  ftmd.  every  one  man 
be  aware,  ao  far  as  the  cuunLry  ia  o^ncemed.  has  b<«a  tiitlv  tM^tUrr  than 
•  Witbteof  uioney,  and  all  efforta  to  adopt  a  more  aucce^safal  aytdam 
have  failed,  and  while  we  are  aware  that  the  northero  and  MM<am 
ftUtea  And  no  diftirulty  in  educaiino;  their  poor.  w«  ar»  aearty  tt*iAy  |o 
de.vpsir  uf  fluccew  io  the  matter,  for  even  pi-naj  laws  agaitHi  Ihc  tteg- 
iect  of  education  would  fail  to  bring  many  of  our  country  pvfplc  la 
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every  generatlun  widened  ibu  gulf  tliat  yawned  between 
these  niifeerable  beinf^  and  tlie  rest  of  tbc  civilized  world! 
A  city  proletariat,  and  particularly  tlio  proletariat  of  (frcat 
cities,  is  an  almost  inevitable  evil,  but  a  country  proletiiriut 
counted  by  tbousands  in  a  land  wliicL  could  snpjiort  in 
comfort  millions  on  millions  with  moderate  work,  is  in 
our  day  an  almost  incompi-ehensible  enormity,  and  if  both 
the  niral  and  city  proletariat  are  in  a  high  degree  aristo- 
cratic, while  the  institutions  are  democratic^  this  is  evi- 
dence of  an  absolutely  intolerable  state  of  affairs;  in  one 
way  or  another  a  nidic.al  revolution  must  be  accomplished 
unless  the  country  is  a  solitary  island  in  the  oc«an  on  which 
the  people  closed  to  all  inflmmces  from  the  outer  world  can 
continue  to  vcgi'tatc  in  a  process  of  never  ending  decay. 

The  most  significant  thing  of  all  was,  not  that  the  south 
in  absolutely  every  respect  stood  so  fur  behind  the  north, 
but  that  the  forces  whicli  had  causo<l  it  to  remain  so  far  in 
the  rear  still  continue  to  operate,  and  that  it  would  there- 
fore necessarily  fall  still  further  behind.  It  was  not  the 
actual  relations  but  the  tendencies  of  their  development 
on  all  deparlmenta  of  lite,  that  made  a  thorough  revolu- 
tion, however  it  might  be  brought  alnnit,  only  a  question 
of  time. 

De  Bow  riglitly  called  it  a  delusion  l»'  e.\pcct  that  th« 
north  would  "respect"  the  rights  of  the  south,  tliat  is, 
■would  continue  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  slavocracy, 
if  this  inequality  in  all  that  constitutes  the  power  and 


send  ibeir  children  to  school,  notwtthstnnding  itcoulil  he  done  nlthoat 
a  cent  of  expeoHe,  •  •  •  Any  man  who  iy  on  oliw»rver  of  tbtuc^Ay 
could  hardly  pH8S  through  our  country  wiiliout  l>elng  Miruck  wUh  Uie 
I'bcI,  Umt  all  the  capital,  enterprise  and  intelligonce  is  employed  in 
directing  slave  lohor,  und  iho  coofieqiieiioo  Id,  thni  a  largo  portion  of 
our  poor  white  people  are  wholly  uetjlocied.  iicd  are  BulVcn'd  to  while 
uwny  un  existence  in  u  6t:ite  but  one  «lcp  in  advimce  uf  tlio  ludiiui  oP 
Iho  torost"    Ibid..  XI.,  p.  lao. 
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greatness  of  a  jxsople  was  allowed  to  incrcnse.*     Aj)art 

from  all  else  the  north  could  not  but  finally  perceive  thf 
absurdity  of  continually  putting  new  supports  under  & 
system  which  waa  injuring  so  seriously  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  country.  Even  the  most  thoughtlesa 
and  those  most  fond  of  peace  could  not  hut  be  pnz/led 
after  a  time  Avhen  coiitphiints  came  from  the  south,  that 
even  those  of  its  few  great  cities  whose  situation  seemed 
to  guarantee  tliem  a  great  development  in  defiance  of  all 
indolence  or  harmful  institutions,  were  either  not  pro- 
gressing, or  like  the  crab,  were  going  back.wai*rlti.  Mobile 
for  many  years  resembled  an  empty  lamp  wlioee  flame  is 
nourished  only  by  the  oil  that  the  wick  has  absorbed.* 
A  change  for  the  better  did  not  begin  to  appear  l»eforc 
the  cstal)lislnnent  of  railway  communications  had  been 
undertaken  in  earnest,  ^ew  Orleans,  the  queen  of  the 
cities  of  the  south,  complained  that  it  had  no  Independent 
trwie."     It  admittetl    that  it  suffered   Bcverely   from    it»> 

'  "We  look  on  and  admiro  the  growth  of  this  trcmcndoos  power 
there  fin  the  north],  scarcely  iidmittino;  any  excollonce  in  oitrs^lv*^ 
or  willing  to  make  au  effort  to  secure  such  excellence.  Yet  we  ex- 
pect to  ha  respected  lu  our  rigliU.  and  defereutiuily  iMJwed  to  by  the 
rulers  of  the  north!  Vuin  hope,  If  hiBiory  be  cTcdil<^d.  T^et  the 
scepter  depart  fVom  Judnh,  and  bis  brethren  will  not  long  dctdra  tho 
pretext  to  trample  upon  his  Inheritance."    Ibid.,  XI.,  p.  IdO. 

*"71ie  aseesiment  rolls  of  real  and  personal  estate,  publi&bed  by 
anthorilj,  show  that  the  total  value  of  property,  which  from  1835  to 
1337  had  averaged  9*J0,(H.MJ.(KX),  had  declined  in  lS47Ht8  sad  '40  to 
$12,000,000.  Tlie  result  was  on  all  sides  evidences  of  gonenU  d»c«y- 
Henld  fell,  business  declined,  and  emigratlou  counuenced  its  inroada. 
Tho  jrlory  of  Mobile  hiid  departed."  Tho  lududtrial  Heaources of  tll« 
^uthern  and  WeHteni  Stulet),  II.,  p.  4S0. 

•  In  a  report  of  a  speech  of  Jumes  Robb,  before  the  railway  conwi*. 
tion  nt  New  Orleans  in  1451,  we  read:  '^Mr.  Rohb  then  referred  to 
another  great  want  of  New  Orleans — it  was  the  want  of  an  extental 
eouunerce.  By  external  commerce  he  mcnni  that  which  was  oon* 
duvtful   by  ships  owned  here,  uud  pl>itig  bet\vt*ea  this  and    lor*l^ 
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riA'aU  rising  on  every  side,*  and  that  its  export  trade  waa 
visibly  disappearing."  Proud  South  Carolina  presented  a 
truly  pitiable  spectjurle,  if  its  condition  was  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  development  of  the  north.  From  ISOO  to 
1827  the  yearly  average  of  the  entry  dues  collected  in  the 
state  amounted  to  lJ92S,951,  and  in  the  next  seventeen 
years,  from  1828  to  1S44,  the  yearly  average  fell  to 
$407^993.3  In  Charleston,  names  and  faces  altered  as 
the  years  went  by,  but  the  nuniber  of  the  population  re- 
mained the  same,  and  the  entire  aspect  of  the  city  would 
not  have  changed,  bad  not  two  great  conflagrations  laid 


ports,  and  exchanging  the  produce  of  our  vnllcT  for  articles  of  forr-igu 
production,  nopd***!  by  our  people.  Save  a  small  trade  l»oth  with 
Mexico  and  Texru^,  wn  are  entirely  dealilute  of  tJiin  commerce."  Com- 
mercial HevieWf  XI.,  p.  78. 

'  "  Now  Orleaus,  which  wajii  once  the  proud  emporium  and  mnii  of 
the  imraenso  empire  of  the  west,  sees  her  trade  taken  away  by  piece- 
meal,  by  a  host  of  sleepless  rivals,  until  her  rank  is  fast  passing  away 
JVom  her,  and  Uie  grass  thrcntcniit  to  grow  again  on  her  onoo  crowded 
Ihuroughfares."  The  ludustriul  Resources  of  the  Suutlieru  and  WeM- 
em  Stales.  It.,  p.  453. 

*  "It  is  true  Uiat  the  quantity  of  produce  coming  to  New  Orleans 
la  Bearch  of  a  market,  has  fallen  off;  and.  consequently,  the  numlH>r 
of  vessels  arriving  and  depjirtiag,  has  dei;rt;ased.  Thiu  is  wlitil  has 
alarmed  and  justly  alarmed,  the  people  of  New  Orleans."  Ibid.,  III., 
p.  14. 

»  Commercial  Review,  II.,  p.  4U:  "In  1844.  U.  F.  W.  Allston  held 
the  following  language  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  *Tho  aver- 
age nnnunl  impoils  of  the  Htale  lor  li.*n  years,  from  lKt2  to  1842,  wero 
f 2,28l).4ft3 ;  average  annual  exports  for  the  some  time,  f  lO,2iM.7.'iri 
The  average  annual  imports  for  two  yemv*.  INII  and  1^44.  wrr" 
11^18.113;  average  anmml  exports  same  time.  $7,3tf7,043.  In  tlie 
year  IhOO  the  produce  of  the  stale  wus  exjxjrted  frum  hur  own  porta, 
at  which  wore  also  received  iho  reuirn  mri^tK'-i  \vhi<li  paid  for  it. 
Then  Lrmie  was  brisk.  All  thclnterestsof  thestateSourished  in  a  hijih 
degree.  Then  the  imports  at  the  port  of  Cborlcstou  yielded  a  reve. 
uue  of  |2,'J03.812;  now  the  duties  collected  at  the  same  port  are  f  l.*>H,. 
40&.'  *'  The  Industrial  Resources  of  the  Southern  und  Western  t^tuies. 
I.,  p.  244. 
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inaqj'  of  the  old  houses  in  ashes.  Only  its  aristocmtic 
cLaraL'ter  wai  developed  in  an  astounding  way!  Suiain^ 
ii'hidi  witli  titanic  power  was  mctaniorpho>ing  the  foiiiis 
of  huinan  Hie,  was  ou  account  of  its  plebeian  following  of 
emoke,  coal  dii&t,  and  noise,  forbidden  tho  entrance  to 
this  eeJecte&t  circle  of  the  slave  barons.* 

Tlie  south  had  previously  cast  the  blame  for  this  miA- 
erable  economic  condition  solely  on  the  fedvpd  legialatioo. 
2\ow^  too,  it  pronounced  this  legislation  partisan  and  onooD- 


*  "That  we  are  behind  the  age  in  agrkaltare.  th«  morhnnlc  oris 
induittry  and  eninrpriBe,  is  apparent  to  ull  who  pus?  thmu^b  our  Htsfi*; 
our  ^><>d  city  of  CliArl^ton  speaks  a  langtjage  rm  thi*  »iih|tf>4't  not  i/i 
be  mistaken;  she  has  Utsi  1,000  of  her  poputAiinn,  a*  <  >  liio 

ceo&us  of  1$4U,  >%hile  her  sister  citie*  hate  ^I"uM'"l    i  ,'UhI 

Uicirs;  she  hfls  had.  for  ihiriceo  years,  tJie  ■    "i  the  S<>aift 


Carolina  KaUroad,  which,  under  nMlnary  cii' 


■lioiild  liave 


doubled  the  number  uf  her  populutiun.  Uovr  doea  itho  now  eland? 
Freci&ely  where  &he  stood  twenty  years  ago,  and.  but  I'ur  the  two  con- 
fiagrM(ions«'hi<-h  swept  off  many  of  her  old  houM)«,  Hhe  wonhl  pri>M»ul 
at  this  moment  tho  same  ap]>Qarance  that  she  did  in  18:34.  Where  U 
tho  city  in  this  age  of  improvement^  except  Charleston,  that  a  biiok- 
bindci'  or  job-printer  is  prohibiml  ilie  ut>e  of  u  ^maU  »!•  '-.  to 

enable  him  to  carrj-  on  his  biiMnesswiUi  more  faiililr,  .  |»cn 

the  price  of  lh'>je  artit-lev*  thai  wo  are  purr^ 
more  liberal  to  their  arliwin^T  and  where  ;» 
the  use  of  the  same,  to  turn  a  circuiur  saw  or  drivb  a  oi 
to  enable  him  to  compete  with  others  to  supply  U!»  wi  : 
doore.bllnds.  sashes,  fihuttere,  etc  t    *    •    •    The  Inliurof  negrtvased 
blind  hoTbe*  con  never  t^upply  the  place  of  steam,  and  lUis  |Min-nT  ia  wLlli« 
held  lest  tho  smoke  of  an  en^uA  should  diaiurb  Uio  delicate  D»rte« 
of  an  a^ricuUuriat;  or  the  noise  of  the  mechanic's  hammer  aliotdd 
break  in  upon  the  slumber  of  a  real  estate  holder,  or  importing  m«ff^ 
chant,  while  be  is  Induli^ing  in  fanrilul  dreams,  >m 
the  queen  city  of  the  south— the  pariigou  of  the 
Review,  VIII.,  p.  140. 

"  It  would  scsrcely  be>  believed  in  a&j  other  country.  WQr«  yrt  to 
tell  the  story,  that  we  bare  not  socli  a  thing  as  a  battcr'4  bbop  In  Xhm 
goiKl  city  of  Cl)arle$loo,  •  •  •  neither  is  there  one  in  (*oUitii1MA: 
and  we  believe  It  would  be  diflScnlt  to  And  ooe  In  tho  »tate  uf  Booth 
Cux}llDa."    Ibid..  Xl^  p.  197. 
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Btitntional,  but  its  most  sharp-sighted  men  no  longer 
failed  to  sec  that  the  south  itself  wna  primtiriljr  rcBj«)nsi. 
ble  tlierefor,  and  they  had  the  courage  to  say  so  without 
reserve.  For  many  years  back  eonvcntious  had  been 
held,  now  here  now  there,  in  whieh  the  various  sides  of 
economic  life  had  been  discussed.  In  these  conventionsi 
denunciations  of  legislation  played  only  a  secondary  pjirt; 
the  speeches  and  re|Kirts  were  chiefly  devoted  to  setting 
fortii  what  the  south  might  have  done,  ought  to  have 
done,  but  had  not  done.  To  be  sure,  it  was  always  said 
that  they  were  at  last  aroused,  and  that  tliey  would  begin 
a  new  chapter  of  their  economic  history,  but  when  they 
assembled  again  at  the  end  of  the  year,  they  were  always 
obliged  to  begin  with  the  avowal  that  their  hopes  had  once 
more  been  completely  deceived,  and  that,  after  as  before, 
evcrytliing  went  loitering  on  with  thoughtless,  incompre- 
hensible, and  criminal  negligence.^ 

The  greatest  crnjihasis  was  rightly  laid  on  tlie  one- 
sidcdness  of  tlieir  economy,  and  it  was  demanded  tliat  the 
Bouth  should,  above  all  things,  in  the  futnre  supply  its 
own  demand  for  the  necessaries  of  life.*     Furthermore, 

1  **tt  is  the  miftforlnne  with  as,  that  when  we  liure  been  nroiised 
In  the  past,  U  has  been  by  paroxyBtna,  nnd  never  followed  hy  »us- 
tuitied  effurts.  We  have  corno  lo^^vtlier  in  convoniion,  but  when  the 
convention  adjourneil,  ihrrc  wit*  the  end  of  it  Noh'»ily  had  |>ower  lo 
net  in  (he  recess.  The  thin^  soon  p»SHe<l  out  of  mind.  ThiiH  wha  it 
wiLU  ibo  commercial  convenijoo  of  Au^tusta,  of  Macon,  and  Charles- 
ton— the  railroad  meetiu^'H  of  Meinpbib  and  St  Louis;  and  thus  will 
it  be  with  tljo^e  tlic  other  dtiy  of  Hiclimond  and  Mucon^  and  thns  will 
it  bo  witU  ours,  unlcbs  wo  lake  aouie  mea-»tircs  to  prwent  it.'*  De 
Bow*B  fipeech  in  the  railroad  convcmion  ai  Jauliiion.  MiAA.,  January, 
1853.    The  ludui^lrial  Hti!<ource&  of  the  Southern  and  Western  Stat«», 

in.,  p.  82. 

'The  Quincy  Times  wTite«:  "The  Inith  is,  the  south  has  been 
kept  poor  liy  unlhril'line.ia,  by  concentrating  her  whole  mior^iit^s  upon 
one  branch  of  iutluMrj-— the  proJuctiou  of  c<»Hon.  •  •  «  The  only 
efl'ecLual  relief  of  the  aoulltern  planter  ii»  to  enter  upon  a  byhlcm  for 
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direct  importation  was  rot^uir^ — and  especially  the  intro- 
duetioQ  of  great  inunufHcturers,  fir*t  and  foremost,  of 
course,  tLo  raannfactaro  of  cotton.  It  waa  shown  br  in- 
dividual exJimples  Iiow  easily  they  could  secure  to  tliexn- 
selves  the  advantages  they  tiow  allowed  to  be  diverted  to 
the  importers  of  New  York,  and  that  the  application  of 
slave  labor  even  to  manufucturerg  had  been  auccesbfuLly 
tried,^   but,  in  gpite  of  all  admonitions^  tlinse  exiimplchi 


the  prudactiou  of  all  tbe  oecessuries  at  hume.     In  ihe  )Utici«f  <>i  - 

fitufr<.  of  flour  alonn— the  people  of  the  M>ni))om  ^\Mfs  nrc  still  t! 

taryto  the  Dorih  in  vast  ami*iio(&.    And  there  is  uo  •■'■ 

bouthcm  «oil  gruwB  wheat  of  the  finest  quality;  s»utl. 

properly  directed,  cuo  convert  it  iato  the  flooet  flour.**    >iil<«,  UXAV. 

p.  02 

1  In  tbi.^  oonnpction,  it  is  true,  the  straD?est  thnories  were  oft«n  de- 
veloped.   One  example  rany  «erTe  to  show  how  tnach  ihp  rftn-ijliv  for 
thought  io  certain  dlrcctiooH  hftd  auflered  by  ihc  eflWu 
•'They  [the  people  of  Great  Briiala]  foref.ce  iliat  if  sUve  Ui"  j 
lie  directed  lo  mnnufacturtii^,  that  our  c<>tUrn  crop  would  do  Ion 
sent  to  their  mills;  nod  if  they  should  still  conliuue  to  o'nir< 
cjops of  other  countries,  they  could  noi  oimipote  with  the '!>'     .Mf 
of  the  southwest;  for  we  couJd  undersell  (»\c)  ihetu  m  e^- 
in  the  world,  not  eicepting  their  home  market     •    •    •     i 
quently  beard  it  said  that  manufacturers  could  noi  succeed  in  Uki* 
country,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  labor.     X  female  opi^ratite   in 
New  England   cotton   fHctoHes,  receives  fVom  ten  to  tvolv«  t! 
per  moDth.    This  is  more  than  a  femnle  slxre  j^enerall^  hire*  i*  •  lu 
tbe  Bouth  vest.     But  without  entering  into  a  compnrimn  oflhe  pm> 
ent  nominal  price  of  labor  in  this  and  other  c*"  *- 

to  say,  that  whatever  the  price  muy  be,  none  c  i: 
article  as  cheap  with  hired  labor  att  he  wliu  hwil^  it  liii;i:^-li.     < 
latter  case  the  labor  is  so  much  rnpital  in  bund,  and  ii  W  tmt  v» 
a  question  with  the  owdat  whether  he  ran  pro^lnre  o 
«ny  other  given  article,  as  low  as  it  c«u  be  pri*duced    • 
MastiJictiu^tia,  hut  whether  tiy  applying  his  labor  to  ihv  prvKltKiioa 
of  the  cloth,  or  other  article,  he  can  m.ike  it  in^-^r-  •-.r..-^t..v ;..  ,i. .,.  k.» 
can  by  u&ing  it  in  agxictiltnre.    It  mntters  nm: 
others  can  produce  the  article,  he  can  pnwlure  il  low  i 
It  is  the  bt^st  use  Uiai  be  oin  mnkt  of  hit)  lHlN>r.  and  h> 
is  worth  keeping."    n»f  writer  pnidi-nlly  avoida  raising  the  4Uta44iiB 
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were  never  imitated  to  any  considerable  extent  The 
trouble,  therefore,  evidently  lay  deeper.  The  one-sided- 
ness  of  their  economy  could  not  be  itself  the  original 
cause  of  tlie  evil,  but  only  a  result  of  that  cause. 

Complexity  of  economic  life  undoubtedly  has  a  stimu- 
lating effect  upon  the  development  of  its  various  sides,  but 
economical  one-sidedness  does  not  jiecesHarily  bring  with 
it  utter  insufficiency  in  the  one  branch  of  activity  to  which 
the  nation  is  almost  exclusively  devoted.  But  according 
to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  most  competent  judgub 
in  the  south  itself,  the  manner  in  which  agriculture  was 
carried  on  was  a  burning  and  crying  shame.  And  this 
held  good,  not  only  of  the  grain  and  vegetable  culture, 
but  more  especially  of  the  culture  of  the  very  staple  pro- 
duct which,  dii-ectly  or  indirectly,  was  tlie  dominating 
factor  in  the  entire  life  of  the  south. >     There  was  enough 


wbethcr,  tinrler  «uch  circiiniAiuiicos,  Uiat  wutild  be  the  case.  **Il  is 
upon  this  principle  tbat  Ibe  sonthwesl  is  destined  to  monopolize  tbe 
mnnufHciure  ot*  the  whole  couon  crop  of  the  United  Statee."  Com- 
muroiul  Review,  111.,  pp.  104.  U*0. 

■  To  Uie  Dumci'ouit  ii.issiiges  in  confirmation  of  this  which  have 
already  been  given  ia  difforent  part^  of  tbi.^  work,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  add  tbp  two  following:  "  In  Louisiana,  whose  resources  and  progrea* 
have  bi'en  exiraordinary,  it  is  scarcely  credible  how  little  interest  hat 
been  taken  Ui  the  subject  Of  ecientiflc  agriculture.  AccounlB  on  all 
hands  are  iiiireed  that,  until  witljin  a  few  years,  the  rudest  9yHtem>*  of 
tUlaire  were  in  use,  and  tbe  nio«t  wasteful.  Even  now  it  is  dittinult  to 
>zivince  the  planters,  as  a  body,  that  ihey  have  anj'thing  to  do  out  of 
ke  usual  routine."     Commercial  Heview,  IV.,  p.  421. 

•  *  "Most  [cottnn]  planters  plant  all  thoir  open  land  every 
year.  We  lack  twenty-flve  per  cent,  of  having  euougli  land  open,  and 
plant  twenty-five  per  cent,  too  mucU  of  the  land  we  have  open.  What 
i»  called  ovcr-rru|tpin;L'  in  a  very  c<>miuon  fault  with  the  cotton  planlcr**, 
uud  renulta  in  grnnt  disndvuntjit;cs;  a  leas  quantity  of  land  cultivated 
belter,  will  produce  a  greater  amount  of  cotton.  And,  moreover,  the 
same  number  of  bales  of  cotton,  on  a  loss  namber  of  acres  of  laud,  re- 
ipiiret)  It^as  labor  in  picking.  And  the  picking  of  cotton  being  more 
than  oDO-ihird  of  the  whole  labor  requisite  to  produce  it,  this  ia  a  very 
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talking  and  writing  done  against  the  evil,  but  so  utterly 
ineffectunl  was  it,*  that  at  last  the  res|xtniiibility  was  again 
thrown  upon  legii^lation,  only  thiB  time  it  was  no  longer 
the  sins  of  commission  of  the  federal  government,  but  tht* 
sins  of  omission  of  their  own  state  Legislatures,  to  whieh 
the  guilt  was  attributed.' 

The  eternal  refrain  of  all  their  laments,  and  of  all  th«ir 
encouragements,  that  the  south  needed  only  to  will  it,  in 
order  to  be-come  a  blooming,  rich  land,  was  in  a  cerUiin 
sense  true  enough.  But  all  complaints,  all  representationi^, 
all  proofs,  all  brilliant  pictures  of  the  future,  proved  in- 
effectual to  rouse  the  south  to  energetic  resolution,  Tliia 
sentence  was  only  an  affirmative  formula  for  tlie  continual 
complaint  that  the  south  had  no  enterprise.*  But  that  it 
had  no  enterprise,  and  could  not  be  stirred  up  to  > 
will,  was  the  legitimate  and  inevitable  c<:uib(*(^[ii 
slavery. 

The  largest  and  best  part  of  its  intellectual  forof  wa» 
employed  in  politics,  and  employed  in  6uch  a  way  that  its 
lying  fallow  would  have  seemed   in  comjMiri^on  a  gri*nt 


unportaot  consUIeratioo.  It  Is  a  verj  uncominoD  tltin^;  to  se«  &  crop 
cultivated  well,  throughout  the  seaHOO.  Nine-tealhs  of  the  cotton  cropa 
sutTcr  for  the  plow  aod  hoe  during  tliree- fourths  of  the  ^owiag  wtmnt."' 
Ibid.,  III.,  p.  5. 

1  "  It  mast  he  owned,  thai  neither  our  agricnllural  wocictiea,  nor  our 
agricultural  essays,  have  effected  anything  worth  spcalcingof."  Ibld^ 
Vll^  p.  503. 

s    •    •    •    wwe  cuoDOl  permit  the  fact  to  paas  lumoticMl,  the  ro- 
proacbful  (kct — the  total  want  of  legislative  encountgemoot  uf  ajerk'uK 
tural  interests  by  slate  endowments.    nonce[!]tlie  niOitn 
parity  in  the  march  of  iuiprovemeni  between  the  nurlh  ud'1 
exhibited  in  the  increase  and  develupment  of  their  iniemal  re^tjufce*.'* 
Ibid..  I.,  p.  228. 

•  "Wo  do  not  wnnl  capital,  but  most  sadly  wnnt  err 
Qod  we  implure  will  give  to  our  children,  should  it  i 

we  ar«  irreclaimable,  or  {Mat  all  bop«."    Ibid.,  XL,  p.  ¥ft. 
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blessing.'  From  3-ear  to  year,  slavery  became  more  and 
more  exclueively  tbe  determining  element  in  tbe  j)olicy  of 
southern  statesmen,  and  the  more  keen  this  policy  became 
to  guard  the  "rights,"  and  to  further  tbe  inti^rcBls  of  tbe 
filaveiiolders,  the  more  did  it  sow  with  lull  hands  dissien- 
sion  between  the  north  and  the  sotith,  and  the  deeper  ro(»t 
it  allowed  tlie  evils  from  which  the  south  was  suffering  to 
take. 

The  most  intelligent  and  best  informed  people  of  the 
south,  who  did  not,  as  is  often  said  in  the  Unite<I  States, 
live  solely  by  th^ir  wits,  but  who  formed  the  dominating 
element  of  the  prodnctive  classes  were  mostly  slave  barons. 
Therefore,  in  its  economic  life  there  was  necessarily  a  hick 
of  the  one  thing  which  is  the  first  condition  of  a  satisfar- 
tory  state  of  affairs,  and  of  progressive  development: 
thought.  This  was  the  deej)est  root  of  all  tlie  evil.  It 
was  the  direct  consequence  of  slavei-y,  and  could,  therefore, 
disappear  only  with  slavery.  The  great  planters  thought 
far  too  little,  because  they  did  not  feel  directly  the  evil 
consequences  of  their  own  indolence,  and  whatever  think- 
ing power  they  did  devote  to  their  economic  interests  was 
exhausted  in  the  very  elementary  task  of  keeping  in 
motion  their  innumerable  human  labor  miichines.  Where, 
however,  the  upper  portion  of  the  productive  claases  drag 
aimloFsIy  along  in  the  worn  out  grooves,  great  activity  can 
never  prevail  among  the  humbler  peojile,  and  here  they 
could  not  fail  to  be  especially  inclined  to  vegetate  without 
thought,  partly  because  it  was  too  hard  to  climb  the  upper 


*  "  It  troQld  Indeed  be  well  for  as.  If  we  were  not  bo  refined  in  poli- 
tics— if  the  UilcDt,  which  has  been,  for  years  post,  aod  ts  now  on||!ni!ed 
In  friUiiUeno)!  our  Indolent  people  u>?iilnttt  their  induMriniis  neiirhbort 
of  ihe  north,  hud  been  wilh  the  same  zeal  engaged  lo  promoting  do. 
mratic  Industry  and  Uie  encouragement  of  the  mechunicol  arts."  Ibid^ 
VIII^  p.  IIR 
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rounds  of  the  hnidcr,  and  partly  bccanae  even  the  utmost 
intellectual  and  economic  degradation  could  not  take  frorn 
them  tlieir  belonging  to  the  aristocracy.  And  the  slave* 
did  not  think  at  all,  bocnu&e  they  were  not  encouraged  to 
think,  and  because  they  had  no  interest  in  perturming 
their  tasks  though! fully.*  Tljig,  however,  could  not  be 
changed,  because  it  was  not  allowed  to  be  changed. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  slave  system  was  continually  moving  towards  the 
soutliwest,  because  the  planters  were  t<*mpted  to  exchi-  - 
the  fielda  of  their  fathers,  deteriorating  more  and  i> 
under  the  exhausting  system  of  cultivation  continned  from 
year  to  year,  for  the  virgin  soil  of  the  new  etates.  And  we 
Imvc  further  seen  with  what  keen  anxiety  they  watched  the 
slow  but  irresistible  development  in  the  northern  slave 
states,  which  was  preparing  the  way  for  the  knowledgf* 
that  slaves  were  a  very  costly  luxury,  which  it  was  necvb- 

1  "  It  <;hniild  also  be  borne  in  mind,  Ibnt  the  people  of  slave  statat  nrm 
nlways  the  Inst,  or  generally  so,  in  ftdopiing  ilio^o  improvpmcnu  oec- 
iMUifiry  to  facilitate  commerce  and  cheapen  tram^purtuiiutt  txom  ibe 
point  of  production  to  tha  point  of  sale  or  market.     •    ■    •     In  the 
Q-ee  stittee.  every  man  has  personally  to  aiiperinteud  the  getting  of  bU 
produce  to  market    Tliis  awakens  bia  ihinkini;  powers,  and  ibe  oK 
Blacles  he  has  to  overcome  in  wagoning  hia  property,  [aa  be  Is  blniAeir 
generally  the  wagoner], Bliuuilates  into  aucof^.Hful  exi^i' 
piko  roods;  secondly,  cJinuln;  thirdly,  clenrin;^'  out  ri\' 
and  lastly,  niilronda.     Now.  nn  the  other  hnnd.  the  slave,  and  ri' 
mufiter,  is  Uie  driver  of  the  wagon ;  and  so  he  geia  along,  but 
matter  how  long,  how  troublesome,  dtlHcult,  or  luburious,  the  n<  i:rn 
only  sees  and  feels  all  tlUs  inconvenience,  and  the  masior  la  Ui*>   >  •  ' 
person  to  be  aroused  to  mnke  any  improvement  in  bis  mennoof  k* 
hia  produce  tomikrUei;  and,  cousef[uiMitly,  ^lave  staled,  in  muii^ 
internal  improvement,  are  never  leaders. 

"But  beside  this,  with  a  man  owTiing  a  hundred  slaves,  ii< 
one   mind  to  (hink;  whereas,  in  the  free  states,  the  same 
persons  would  constitute  one  hundred  and  one  thinkerv  a: 
and,  it  ts  impossible  to  coniencl  aghinsi  intellectual  power.  • 
(luence  in  stich  matters."    Ibid.,  III.,  p.  4S. 
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Biirj  tu  tr J  to  got  rid  of.*  Ili're  and  tbcro  vuioes  were 
heard  calling  attention  to  the  dunger  of  too  dense  an  accu- 
mnlation  of  the  hlave  population.  M.  F.  Maury  believed 
that  this  innst  at  last  inevitably  leiid  to  a  horrible  conflict 
of  races,  unless  a  "safety  valve"  should  be  opened  in 
time,  and  he  designated  the  vaUey  of  the  Amazon  as  th*> 
cliunnel  into  which  the  excess  of  the  slave  population 
would  have  to  be  directed.*  Others,  on  the  contrary,  saw 
the  chief  danger  in  llie  prospect  that  white  immigrantb 
would  move  into  the  vacancies  left  by  the  planters  and 
their  slaves,  and  entirely  alienate  the  northern  slave  states 
from  the  slaveholdlug  interest  by  driving  out  the  slaves 
altogether.*      This   sentence   was    Uie   first   step   into   a 


*  "As  the  lunda  become  more  and  more  PxhnustetMn  the  older  anil 
more  norttiern  p&ns  of  the  slnTuholding  diatriru,  slave  labor  will 
becoino  less  and  less  v;iluublB;  it  will,  tiierefore,  pre&s  soulh  luid 
l^outl^we^t,  and  their  places  will  be  filled  by  white  laborers,  thus  in* 
aeuBibly  narrowiDg  the  liiniu  of  the  slave  ilitttricl,  until  Uiu  nholc  of 
thia  popululion  will  be  crowded  into  a  comparatively  small  urea  in  the 
extreme  nuuth.  Thia  rcr^ult  of  all  others  should  be  avoUJed  if  possible 
by  the  blavelioldcrs,  ibr  it  would  in  every  way  tend  to  l(»»iu^u  Uie  value 
of  their  j»roporiy,  uud  would  sooner  or  later  verify  the  prediction  of 
Uie  ecceniiic  statesman  of  lloanoke,  that,  instead  of  the  slave  running 
away  from  ibe  master,  the  maater  would  run  away  fVom  bb  ataveft." 
Ibid.,  III.,  p.  213. 

*Tbe  Industrial  Re^iurcea  of  tbe  Southern  and  Western  States, 
m.,  p.  18. 

*  "As  the  rountry  tills  up  with  a  more  crowded  population  Id  tbe 
Don>5luvchoMing  si.itps,  free  labor  by  degreca  will  promt  upon  the 
uortbern  limits  of  the  sluvebolding  states,  and  jB;ain  a  fooling  within 
its  biirdors.  This  will  bo  a  different  race  from  tlie  southern  nofi-alave* 
hohlvr;  ihe^^e  will  be  people  who  are  inured  to  habits  of  Industry 
and  enterprise;  they  will  bring  the  nicans  to  purchase  iho  worn  out 
flelds,  and  they  will  go  to  work  to  restore  them  to  fertiliUy  by  Ibelr 
own  industry  imd  skill ;  they  will  not  use  slave  labor,  and  all  the  landa 
thus  purchatrcd  and  occupied  will  be  80  much  taken  from  the  occapft> 
lion  of  slave«i,  for  U  may  be  safely  anaunied  that  when  llic  nlavea  have 
once  pi't>giei*»ed  ttouth,  they  uill  never  return  to  ibe  north  again/' 
Commarcial  Review,  III.,  p.  213. 
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labyrinth  of  contradictions,  from  which  there  was  no 
e^css,  because  all  the  contradictions  were  logical  conse- 
quences of  slavery. 

While,  for  the  reason  assigned,  they  dreaded  the  white 
immigration,  they  complained  bitterly  that  the  north  had 
hitherto  monopolized  the  blessings  of  immigration,  and 
sighed  for  it  as  for  the  only  means  of  introducing  a  fresh, 
new  spirit  into  the  entire  life  of  the  south.^  Others 
there  were  who  were  not  less  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  ronsing  a  new  spirit  in  tlie  south,  and  who  were  al&o  of 
the  opinion  that  the  reform  must  be  placed  on  the  broad- 
est possible  basis;  but  they  resisted  its  introduction  from 
without  by  means  of  elements  which  would  be  hostile  to 
the  institutions  of  the  sonth.  By  the  introduction  of 
industries  which  were  to  help  the  farmer  to  prosperity  by 
placing  a  consumer  at  his  side,  and  one  from  which  tlie 
economic  emancipation  of  the  south  from  the  north  mfght 
be  expected — by  tliese  means  they  hoped  to  transform 
even  the  most  degraded  portion  of  the  native  white  popu- 
lation into  an  active,  well-to-do  laboring  class.'     But  if 


■  "Oar  Blare  population  is  every  dny  increasing  upon  as  tn  gn*&i<T 
ratio  than  the  white,  and  it  is  only  by  aome  system  that  will  enconrag» 
the  emigration  of  a  white  population  to  us  that  we  can  hope  to  ke^p 
Qp  the  equilibrium  of  the  two  races, 

"We  have  aocn  that  Uiib  munufactaring  system  will  ind nee  emi- 
gration to  us;  tbat  it  will  aild  both  to  our  commercial  and  politlcftl 
power,  and  above  all,  it  will  enable  us  to  defend  SAiccessfully  thft»c 
rights  guaranteed  to  us  by  the  coustitutioD ;  and  if  llio  evil  day  should 
ever  come  when  the  south  shall  be  satisfied  that  she  c^innot  remain  tn 
the  Union  upon  equal  tenna,  or  with  safety  to  her  institutions,  it  will 
place  Iter  in  a  condition  to  maintain  her  »epara1e  nationality."  The 
Industrial  Resources  of  the  Southern  and  WeHlem  Slates,  U.,  p.  127. 

■  "The  l>enetils  to  be  derived  by  tlie  non-felaveholding  part  of  the 
population  [from  the  introduction  of  manufacture:^]  would  perh^pd  bo 
of  more  importance  than  any  other.  By  operrttp  to  ih#«m  a  prufllablc 
Amployment  you  give  them  tlie  means  of  procuring  woulth  and  morBl 
ifHpeclttbiHty.  and  thereb)  nii»e  ap  in  the  heart  of  the  country  *  pop. 
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they  had  succeeded  in  thus  elevating  the  small  farmers, 
and  in  effecting  bo  radical  a  transformation  of  the  "white 
trash,"  in  what  respect  would  these  clutises  tlicn  have 
differed  from  the  immigrauta  from  the  northern  states,  or 
^ra  Europe?  If  it  w^  necea&arj  to  keep  the  latter 
anxiously  at  a  distance  because  they  undermined  the  very 
foundations  of  the  economic  system  of  slavery,  the  same 
would  have  held  good  of  the  former  after  the  change. 
The  process  would  only  have  been  a  little  retarded,  since 
the  natives  would  have  had  first  to  rid  themselves  of  their 
inherited  and  acquired  views  concerning  slavery,  while 
the  immigrants,  for  the  most  part,  would  have  come  with 
"prejudices"  against  the  institution;  but  the  final  result 
would  have  necessarily  been  the  same,  since  it  is  intelli- 
gent self-interest  that  makes  such  a  laboring  population 
the  deadly  enemy  of  slavery,  and  economic  laws  which 
are  wholly  independent  of  the  personal  views  of  the  indi- 
viduals concerned,  make  it  simply  impossible  for  slave 
labor  to  compete  successfully  with  such  a  laboring  popu- 
lation. As  citizens  and  as  planters,  then,  the  aristocnUs  of 
tlie  south  could  not,  indeed,  but  wish  to  raise  the  masses 
of  the  whites  from  their  intellectual  and  economic  degra- 
dation, but  the  eliange  was  im|Xl^sii}le,  not  only  because 
tlie  degeneracy  of  tlie  masses  was  tlie  natural  result  of 
slavery,  but  also  because  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy 
ftB  slaveholders  unconditionally  forbade  their  attempting 
it.  But  if  the  interests  of  the  slavocracy  actually  forbade 
the  transformation  of  the  masses  of  the  white  population 
into  intelligent  and  well-to-do  laborers  and  farmers,  it  was 
evidently   as   Governor   Hammond,  of    South    Carolina, 


Qlfttlon  ^hlcli  will  be  the  pride  and  boust  of  the  nation.  Insiejid  of 
emigraiing  out  of  your  borders,  tlioy  will  i^maln  tlie  pbyblcal  and 
tnorul  bulwark  of  fioulhem  institutlooB."  Commercial  Review.  III.. 
p.  ICS 
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pointed  oat,  suicidal  for  the  slavocracy  to  uttetupi,  to  anj 
greiit  extent  to  educate  the  slaves  into  laborers  of  a  higlier 
class.*  In  the  modern  civilized  world  utter  degjwljition 
of  the  slave  is  a  condition  precedent  of  the  maintenance 
of  slavery.  We  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  Uiat  the 
man  who,  in  every  respect,  most  profoundly  understood 
tlie  nature  of  slavery,  was  altogether  opposed  to  tlie  great 
projects  of  the  southern  patriots,  who  clung  to  tlie  idle 
dream  of  a  radical,  economic  reform  of  the  south  by  t]id 
construction  of  manufactories.  Calhoun  refused  to  listen 
to  the  introduction  of  great  manufactories,  no  mutter 
where  the  laborers  might  be  sought.* 

Thns,  Calhoun's  thought  led  him  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  necessity  of  adopting  as  the  guiding  principle  of  the 
policy  of  the  slavocracy  that  to  which  llie  c<:mrBe  of  eventa 
alvays  led  despite  all  the  eHbrts  of  the  reformers,  the star^ 
super  antiquas  vias.  The  soutli  felt  the  necessity  of 
keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  tlie  world's  civilization. 


*  "While,  in  their  approprliito  sphere,  tho  cultivation  of  our  CT*«l 
ctaples,  under  a  hot  sun  and  arid  miasma  that  prostrates  the  white 
man,  our  negro  slavea  admit  of  no  subHiitute,  and  may  defy  all  compe- 
tition, it  is  seriously  doutited  whether  their  extensive  and  permaneul 
employment  in  mannfacturea  and  mechanic  arta  is  consistent  with 
safe  and  sound  policy.  Whenever  a  slave  is  made  a  mechanic,  he  Is 
more  than  half  freed,  and  soon  becomea,  as  we  too  well  know,  and  all 
history  attests,  with  rare  exceptions^  the  most  corrupt  and  turbulent 
of  hia  class.  Wliorever  slavery  has  decayed,  the  first  slop  in  the  pro- 
gress of  emanoipation  has  been  the  elevation  of  the  alaves  to  the  rank, 
of  artisans  and  soldiers."  The  Industrial  Resources  of  the  Southern 
and  Western  States,  III.,  p.  34. 

■  "  We  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  Calhoun  and  hia  school  do  not  favor 
the  establishment  of  mnnufacturing  establishments  at  the  south." 
Annual  He)>ort  of  the  Americiin  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
May  8,  1840.  p.  48.  The  >tHe  Bafin^r,  Columbia,  S.  O.  writhe:  "W** 
regard  every  factory  ebtablislimeut  at  the  south  as  a  fatal  blow  ftrucJi 
at  free  trade,  and  if  this  is  not  also  a  covert  blow  at  the  institution  of 
•lavery  Itaelf,  we  shall  be  agreeably  disappointed."    Xt)id.,  p.  40. 
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but  the  leaden  weight  of  »larcr}-  hpld  licr  n*  nnder  a  han. 
She  clung  convulsively  to  Uie  wlieel  of  time  as  it  swept 
more  fiwiftly  on  with  resislleea  revolution,  and  fiattored 
hereclf  with  the  pletising  dreum  tliat  she  was  soon  to  pass 
the  north  and  all  other  civilized  nations;  jet,  at  tLe  same 
time,  slie  resisted  progi-eas  with  all  her  j)0wer,  because 
every  movement  passed  on  over  slavery  with  crushing 
wt'ight.  She  liad  been  obliged  to  strain  every  nerve  to 
win  onue  more  from  the  nortli  a  doubtful  political  victory, 
a  victory  which  had  not  strengtlicued  the  slavdcnicy,  but 
hud  only  thrown  obt.i;ules  iu  the  way  of  the  progress  of 
freedom.  She  saw  the  north,  like  the  giant  in  the  fable, 
tilled  witli  iresh  strength  at  every  contact  with  the  earth, 
wliile  her  own  flesh  shrivelled  on  her  bones  and  her  sinews 
relaxed.  Yet  this  aristocracy,  so  arrogant  in  its  upper 
classes,  so  brutalized  in  its  lowest,  was  no  intellectually 
and  morally  exhausted  race.  The  blood  shot  warm  and 
in  strong  pulsations  through  its  veins.  Its  last  struggle 
against  destiny  might,  and  would  neeessarily,  reveal  a 
fearful  energy,  but  its  cure  and  regencnition  were  simply 
impossible,  for  the  cure  could  not  be  begun  till  it  had 
ceased  to  be  what  it  was.  The  arteries  had  to  be  cut  that 
the  stream  of  life  blood  might  wash  away  the  poison. 
Till  then  every  manifestation  of  its  vitality  served  only  to 
intensify  the  venom,  and  let  it  eat  deeper  into  the  entire 
structure,  because  through  all  classes  of  the  population 
and  through  all  die  relations  of  life  at  the  soatb  a  conflict 
raged  which  could  not  be  aUayed. 
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